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PREFACE 


At  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  InsUtute,  September,  1919,  there 
was  held  a  Sympoaium  on  Pyrometry  which  brought  out  a  collection  of 
papers  and  the  correlative  diacussion  which  marked  an  epoch  in  this 
branch  i^  metallurgical  technique.  To  preserve  to  the  profession  at 
large  as  well  as  to  our  own  members  this  unique  literature  on  this  subject, 
which'  heretofore  has  been  distii^uished  by  its  paucity,  is  the  object 
of  this  volume. 

Both  the  National  Research  Council  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  codperated  witii  the  Institute  in  this  sympodmn.  The 
Pyrometer  Committee  of  the  Council  was  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  executing  certain  experimental  operations  which  are  very  properly 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Pyrometer  Committee.  Before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Pyrometer  Committee  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
contemplated  organizing  a  symposium  on  this  subject  and  went  so  far 
as  to  complete  a  working  oi^anization  to  that  end.  Members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  contributed  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  papers 
in  this  volume. 

So  the  co&peration  between  the  Institute  and  these  two  national 
bodies  has  been  harmonious  and  complete  and  has  resulted  in  covering 
the  subject  with  a  degree  of  fullness  and  finality  seldom  achieved  in 
technical  publication. 

These  papers  have  all  been  published  in  the  monthly  Bulletin,  but 
will  not  be  included  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute. 
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Report  of  Pyrometer  Committee  of  National  Research  Couacil 


BT   OEOROG    K.   BUKOESS, 

(Chicaao  MHtJDS,  September.  1616) 

The  Pyrometer  Committee  was  formed  Sept.  20, 1918,  at  the  ai 
tion  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe,  Chairman  of  the  EngiDeeriDg  DivisioD  of  the 
Research  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  pyrometric  method 
suitable  for  open-hearth  steel  practice  so  that  the  effects  of  temperature 
in  the  various  stages  of  the  processes  of  steel  making  might  be  correlated 
quantitatively  with  the  other  factors  infiuencing  the  production  of  sound 
steel.     As  finally  constituted  the  Committee  consists  of: 

Dr.  George  K.  Burgess,  Chief  Division  of  Metallurgy,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Foote,  Chief  of  Pyrometry  Section,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Secretary. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Howe,  Chairman  Engineering  Division,  National  Research 
Council,  ex  officio. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Clevenger,  Chairman  Metallurgical  Section,  National 
Research  Council,  ex  officio. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Bash,  Leeds  A  Northrup  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brown,  The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Brown,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Driuker,  metallurgical  engineer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Forsythe,  Nela  Research  Laboratory,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hall,  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge, 
N.J. 

Mr,  J.  S.  McDowell,  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mr,  Malcolm  McNaughton,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Miller,  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Walduck  (since  deceased),  The  Norton  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  Coomiittee  has  held  frequent  meetings  and  has  carried  out  an 
extensive  program  of  experimental  work  by  means  of  sub-committees; 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  Committee  has  been  aided  greatly  not  only 

*  Chairm&n  of  the  Committee. 
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by  the  manufacturing  companieB  of  inatrumentfi,  refractories,  and  steel 
with  which  the  members  are  eeverally  associated,  but  also  by  help  and 
offers  of  facilities  from  several  other  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  experimental  work  carried  out  by  the  Committee, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  symposium  on  pyrometry,  and  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Foote,  assisted  by  Dr.  Forsythe,  has  had  signal  success  in  collecting 
an  admirable  series  of  monographs  covering  both  the  theoretical  aspects 
of  the  subject  and  the  applications  of  pyrometry  to  many  industrial 
operations.  The  American  Institute  of  Mining  wid  Metallurgical 
Engineers  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  publish  these  papers  and  provide 
a  forum  for  their  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  would  not  be  complete  without  this  list 
of  titles : 

Temperature,  by  J.  S.  Aheb. 

Standard  Scale  of  Temperature,  by  C.  W.  Watdneb,  E.  F.  Mdeu^b  snd  Paol  D. 

FOOTB. 

Metals  for  Pyrometer  StandardiEatioQ,  by  C.  W.  Waidneb  find  Geo.  K.  Buboebs. 

Fundamental  Laws  of  Pyrometry,  by  C.  E.  MENnENBALL. 

Thermoelectric  Pyrometry,  by  Paul  D.  Foote,  T.  R.  Habribok  and  C.  O.  Faircbild. 

Potentiometere  for  Thermoelement  Work,  by  Walter  P.  Whitb. 

Self-checking  Galvanometer  Pyrometer,  by  H.  F.  Porter. 

Some  Factors  Affecting  Usefulness  of  Base-metal  Thermocouples,  by  O.  L,  Eotaucx. 

Tables   and    Curves   for  Use    in    Measuring   Temperatures  with  Thermoooupela, 

by  L.  H.  Adams. 
Reference  Standard  for  Base-metal  Thermocouples,  by  N.  E.  Bonn. 
Alloys  Suitable  for  Thermocouples  and  Base-metal  Thermoelectric  Practice,  by  J.  M. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Pyrometry,  by  R.  P.  Shown. 

Automatic  Compensation  for  Cold-junction  Temperatures  of  Thermocouple  Pyro- 
meters, by  F.  WtTNBCH. 

A  Hot-wire  Anemometer  with  Thermocouple,  by  T,  S.  Tatlor. 

Porcelain  for  Pyrometric  Purposes,  by  F.  H.  Rioole. 

I^ometer  Porcelains  and  Refractories,  by  R.  W.  Newcomb. 

Pyrometer  Protection  Tubes,  by  F.  A.   Harvbt. 

Protecting  Tubes  for  Thermocouples,  by  R.  B.  Lincoln. 

Melting  Point  of  Refractory  Materials,  by  Leo  I.  Dana. 

High  Temperature  Scale  and  its  Application  in  Measurement  of  True,  Brightness 
&Dd  Color  Temperature,  by  EnWARn  P.  Hyde. 

Theory  and  Accuracy  in  Optical  Pyrometry  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Disap- 
pearing-Glament  Type,  by  W.  E.  Forsttbe. 

Optical  and  Radiation  Pyrometry,  by  Paul  D.  Foote  and  C  O.  Fairchiu). 

Industrial  Applications  of  Disappearing-filament  Optical  Pyrometer,  by  F.  E.  Babh. 

Use  of  Optical  Pyrometers  for  Control  of  Optical-gloss  Furnaces,  by  C.  N.  Fennsb. 

Emissive  Powers  and  Temperatures  of  Non-black  Bodies,  by  A.  G.  WoHTHiNa. 

Recording  Thermocouple  Pyrometers,  by  Leo  Behs. 

Recording  Pyrometry,  by  C.  0.  Faibchilh  and  Paul  D.  Foote. 

High-temperature  Control,  by  C.  0.  Faircbild  and  Paul  D.  Foote. 

Resistance  Thermometry,  by  F.  W.  Roginbon. 

Tin,  an  Ideal  Pyrometric  Material,  by  R  F.  Northbup. 
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Reristaaoe  Hiermometry  for  iDdustrial  Use,  by  Cbarles  P.  Fret. 

lliennoeouple  InaUU&tion  in  AimealinK  Kilna  for  Optical  Glass,  by  E.  D.  Wiluau- 

BON  and  H.  8.  Robertb. 
Annealing  of  Glaaa,  by  A.  Q.  Tool  and  J.  Valasex. 
Pyrometiy  Applied  to  Bottle-glaaa  Manufaotun,  by  R.  L.  Fbihk. 
IVrometry  in  the  Manufacture  of  Optical  Out,  by  Albert  J.  Wai-cott. 
Pyrometry  aa  Applied  to  Hm  Manufaeture  of  Optioal  Glass,  by  Carl  W.  Kxcffel. 
IVrometer  Sbortoomings  in  Glass-house  Practice,  by  W.  M.  Clark  and  Charles  D. 

Spencer. 
Some  Thermal  Relations  in  the  Treatment  of  Steel,  by  C.  F.  Brush, 
Forging  Temperatures  and  Rate  of  Heating  and  Cooling  of  Lai^e  Ingots,  by  F.  £. 

Pyrometry  and  Steel  Manufacture,  by  A.  H.  Miller. 

I^rometry  in  Blast-fumaee  Woric,  by  P.  H,  RorsTER  and  T.  L.  JosEPB, 

EUectrie,  Open-hearth  &nd  Beeaemer  Steel  Temperatures,  by  F.  E.  Bash. 

Pyrometry  in  the  Tool-maDufaeturiag  Industry,  by  J.  V.  Ehmonb. 

Pyrometry  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay  Wares,  by  F.  K.  Pence. 

Application  of  Pyrometry  to  the  Manufaoture  of  Gas-mask  Carbcm,  by  K.  Mabsh. 

Applicaticw  of  'PyTamtAry  to  the  Ceramic  Industries,  by  C.  B.  Tbwino. 

Pyrranetry  in  Rotary  Portland  Cement  Kilns,  by  Leo  I,  Dana  and  C.  O.  Faibcbild. 

PyromeUy  in  the  Ceramic  Industry,  by  John  P,  Goheen. 

Temperatures  of  Incandescent-lamp  Ellaments,  by  Ben/.  £.  Shackzltord. 

Temperature  Measurements  of  Incandescent  Gas  Mantles,  by  H.  E.  Ives. 

Application  of  Pyrometry  to  Problems  of  Lamp  Design  and  Performance,  by  I.  H. 

VanHobr. 
Use  of  Modified  Rosenhain  INimace  for  Thennal  Analysis,  by  H.  Scoir  and  J.  R. 

Fbbxkak,  Jr. 
High-t«mperature  Thermometers,  by  R.  M.  Wilhelu. 
Temperature  of  a  Burning  Cigar,  by  T.  S.  Suoh  and  H.  R.  Kba^biu..  ' 
Teaching  Pyrometry  in  our  Technical  Schools,  by  Georoe  V.  Wendell. 
Teaching  FVrometry  in  Technical  Schools,  by  C.  E.  Memdenhall. 
Teaching  Pyrometry,  by  0.  L.  Kowalxe. 
Present  Status  of  Radiation  Constants,  by  W.  W.  Corlente. 
Pyrometer  Protection  Tubes,  by  Ons  Hdtchins. 

Two  previous  eympoeia  on  pyrometry  may  be  noted,  that  held  by  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  in  1904,  and  the  recent  much 
more  pretentious  one,  giving  an  excellent  picture  of  the  present  industrial 
situation  of  pyrometry  in  England  (although  there  were  also  several 
American  contributions),  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faraday  Society 
on  Nov.  7, 1917.' 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  order  to  put  the  experimental  work  of  the 
Committee  in  its  proper  perspective,  to  mention  briefly  the  papers  relating 
to  open-hearth  furnace  practice  and  conclusions  reached  by  the  sympo- 
sium of  the  Faraday  Society.  These  papers  were:  1.  Determination  of 
the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Steel  Under  Industrial  Conditions,  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Johns.  2.  Notes  on  Pyrometry  from  the  StandfXiint  of  Ferrous 
Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hatfield.    3.  Applications  of  Optical  Pyro- 


'Tram.  Faraday  Soc.  (1918)  IS,  pt.  3. 
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metry  in  Steel  Works  Practice,  by  Mr.  J.  Neill  Greenwood.  4.  Tempera- 
ture Determinations  of  Liquid  Steel,  by  Dr.  A.  McCance. 

In  the  main,  the  authors  of  these  papers  confirmed  the  results  and 
sustained  the  conclusions  of  the  investigations  published  by  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  in  May,  1917.'  No  new  methods  were  experimented 
with  by  these  authors  nor  new  principles  suggested,  although  there  were 
developed  several  important  details  of  technique,  particularly  by  Messrs. 
Johns  and  Greenwood. 

From  all  these  researches  it  appears  fair  to  conclude  that  the  problem 
of  measurement  of  the  temp^^ture  of  metal  streams  or  running  clean 
surfaces  of  Uquid  steel,  has  been  adequately  solved.  It  is  also  of  interest 
to  note  that  all  the  above  observers  agree  that  the  most  suitable  type  of 
pyrometer  for  this  purpose  is  the  optical,  or  to  quote  Mr.  Johns: 

"The  most  suitable  instrument  is  an  optical  pyrometer  using  mono- 
chromatic light  X  =  0.65ft,  which  it  is  suggested  should  be  adopted  as  a 
standard.  It  should  have  a  scale  that  can  be  read,  under  industrial  condi- 
tions, to  2"  C.    The  observer  should  be  able  to  read  to  ±5°  C." 

The  situation  as  regards  the  exploration  of  the  temperature  distri- 
bution within  the  open-hearth  furnace  and  metal  bath  is,  however,  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  and  the  Pyrometer  Committee  decided,  at  its 
first  meeting,  to  concentrate  its  endeavors  mainly  on  this,  the  moat 
important  and  most  difBcult  phase  of  the  problem;  for  it  is  ut  the  fur- 
nace that  the  steel  is  made  and  the  reactions  are  all  functions  of  the 
temperature. 

Previous  investigations  had  shown  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come: mechanical,  metallurgical  and  thermal.  The  pyrometer  itself 
is  the  least  of  these.  The  greatrat  is  a  refractory  that  has  the  requisite 
mechanical,  chemical  and  thermal  properties;  it  must  be  robust  enough, 
when  hot  and  cold,  to  withstand  abuse;  it  must  withstand  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  basic  and  acid  slags,  flames,  hot  gases  and  liquid  steel; 
be  non-porous  and  not  give  off  fumes,  smoke,  or  water  vapor  when  heated ; 
it  must  not  crack  on  sudden  heating  or  cooling  and  must  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  temperature  of  nearly  1700°  C. ;  and  finally  it  must  be  capable  of 
being  manufactured  into  closed-end  tubes  of  convenient  size  with  a  thick- 
ness of  wail  not  too  great,  nor  of  too  low  thermal  conductivity,  to  allow  the 
interior  to  assume  rapidly  the  temperature  of  the  region  into  which  it 
is  thrust.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee charged  with  this  problem  to  say  they  are  still  looking  for  a 
suitable  refractory.  When  such  is  found  the  question  of  the  pyrometer 
to  use  will  answer  itself. 

The  problem  of  determining  open-hearth  furnace  temperatures,  from " 

'George  K.  Burgesa:  Temperature  Measurements  in  Beesemer  and  Open-hearth 
Practice,  Tech.  Paper  91,  U.  S.  Boreau  of  Standards.  Also  published  in  eondensed 
form  in  Tram.  (1917)  M,  432. 
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the  point  of  view  of  measurement,  appears  to  have  two  aspects  simi- 
lar to  other  cases  often  occurring  in  the  application  of  methods  of 
measurement: 

1.  A  primary  method  must  be  devised  which  will  give  temperatures 
direcUy;  such  a  method  may,  however,  not  be  practicable  for  other  than 
calibrbtion  purposes. 

2.  A  secondary  method  may  be  used  in  practical  temperature  control 
of  the  operations;  such  a  secondary  method  may  be  quite  indirect  in  its 
operation  and  must  be  standardized  by  comparison  with  the  primary. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  desirable  if  the  primary  method  might  also 
be  used  as  the  practical  control  method  in  the  operation  of  the  open- 
hearth  furnace. 

An  illustration  of  a  primary  method  for  open-hearth  temperatures 
would  be  a  suitable  closed-end  tube  thrust  into  the  bath  to  the  desired 
depths,  the  temperature  of  the  inside  end  of  the  tube  being  measured 
by  any  suitable  pyrometer  as  optical  or  thermoelectric.  Practically, 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  devise  such  a  satisfactory  outfit  of 
sufficient  permanence  to  remain  intact  in  the  bath  a  sufficient  time  to  make 
this  a  practical  control  method.  As  illustrations  of  possible  secondary 
methods  may  be  mentioned  that  of  removing  a  spoonful  of  metal  and 
estimating  the  temperature  of  the  bath  from  observations,  either  thermo- 
electric or  optical,  in  the  metal  spooned  out;  this  has  been  modified  by 
Mr.  Drinker  and  its  use  wUl  be  discussed  later.  Another  secondary  method 
would  be  to  insert  a  pyrometer  tube  in  the  furnace  lining  and  determine 
the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  bath  to  that  of  the  end  of  the  tube;  in 
this  case,  however,  due  to  time  lag  of  temperature,  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  realize  a  practical  control. 

One  plan  suggested,  which  it  was  hoped  might  serve  as  both  primary 
and  secondary  method,  was  to  insert  vertically  through  the  roof  of  the 
open  hearth  a  closed-end  refractory  tube  which  could  be  lowered  into 
the  bath,  and  also  capable  of  being  raised  free  from  it  so  as  to  diminish 
deterioration  and  avoid  breakage  while  charging  the  furnace.  No  Bte<>] 
maker  appeared  to  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  breaking  through 
the  roof  in  this  way,  and  our  subsequent  experience  with  refractory  tubes 
showed  this  idea  to  be  somewhat  premature.  Similar  objection  would 
apply  to  the  permanent  installation  of  a  tube  thrust  diagonally  into  the 
furnace  as  illustrated  by  Greenwood.* 

ElEPEBOIBNTS  WlTH  THE  DrINKKR  MbTHOD 

The  method  suggested  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Drinker  for  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  bath  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "spoon"  method  described  in  Tech.  Paper  91.    This  method, 
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which  resembles  taking  a  fracture  teat,  seemed  to  warrant  the  systematic 
study  which  was  g;iveti  it  by  a  sub-«ommittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Burgess, 
Bash,  R.  P.  Brown,  Drinker  and  Miller. 

In  the  form  used  by  the  Committee,  and  as  constructed  by  the  Brown 
Instrument  Co.,  the  Drinker  molten  metal  pyrometer  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1;  a  millivoltmeter  connected  to  F  with  copper  leads  of  any  conven- 
ient length  completes  the  out&t.  Theoretically,  the  operation  of  this 
apparatus  is  extremely  simple  and  consists  in  transferring  metal  from  the 
open-hearth  bath  in  a  spoon  and  filling  the  crucible  D,  containing  about 
2  lb.,  to  its  lip,  while  taking  readings  of  time  and  of  the  millivoltmeter 
until  a  maximum  is  reached,  from  which  data  the  temperature  of  the 
metal  in  the  furnace  may  be  estimated.     To  empty  the  metal  from  the 


Fia,  1. — Drinker  Hoi;rRN  metal  ptrombter.  A,  ubtal  saiKLD  roit  thermo- 
couple; B,  PLATTNnii  thbrmocoople;  C,  therhocodple  inbulatobop  alunduu; 
D,  CRUCiBLi  or  btdhl;  E,  crucible  eoppORT;  F,  thxruocoufle  connxctions. 

crucible,  it  is  lifted  from  the  support  E  and  treated  as  is  a  fracture  test 
mold ;  the  metal  shield  A  is  removed  with  the  metal  and  has  to  be  replaced ; 
-the  crucible  is  then  chilled  in  water  and  reset  on  ite  support,  and  the 
apparatus  is  ready  for  second  determination. 

In  practice,  there  are  many  factors  that  conspire  to  render  readings 
uncertain.  Some  of  the  variables  that  it  ia  necessary  to  control  or  stand- 
ardize are: 

1.  A  standard^ized  spoon  must  be  adopted  of  exactly  the  same  di- 
mensions for  all  teste. 

2.  The  spoon  before  each  test  must  be  cooled  to  atmoapheric  tempera- 
ture. 

3.  The  spoon  must  be  full  of  metal  in  each  instance. 
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4.  The  man  who  skims  the  epoon  must  do  this  in  one  effort  and  with- 
out skimming  below  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface. 

5.  The  time  interval  between  the  removal  of  the  metal  from  the  bath 
and  pouring  into  the  crucible  must  be  accurately  measured  and  repro- 
duced.   Pouring  must  occur  at  a  uniform  rate  into  the  crucible. 

6.  The  crucible  must  be  cooled  to  atmospheric  temperature  before 
each  test. 

In  practice  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  have  all  these  points  carried 
out  properly,  although  it  is  possible  that  if  the  instrument  should  be 
generally  adopted  and  the  men  become  familiar  with  its  use,  these  opera- 
tions might  be  performed  correctly,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  necessary 
intelligent  and  adequate  codperatton  of  the  furnace  helpers.  Of  course  it 
is  also  evident  that  the  dimensions  and  relative  positions  of  the  crucible 
parte  and  thermocouple  accessories,  particularly  of  A,  B,  and  C,  must  be 
invariable,  otherwise  a  standard  practice  cannot  be  set  up  and  maintained. 

Tables  1 , 2,  and  3  show  three  smes  obtained  by  the  sub-committee  using 
the  Drinker  method,  and  it  will  be  noted  that,  although  every  effort  was 
made  to  develop  a  imiform  practice,  there  are  many  serious  discrepancies 
among  the  observations  which  were  also  checked  by  observations  taken 
with  an  optical  pyrometer  sighting  on  the  metal  stream  as  it  was  being 
poured  into  the  crucible.  It  is  evident  fr<HU  the  table  that  the  optical 
readings  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  others.  Another  variable 
of  unexpected  magnitude,  the  quantitative  effect  of  which  has  not  been 
worked  out,  is  the  variation  in  weight  of  the  metal  filling  the  crucible 
as  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  bath;  this  is  undoubtedly  associated 
with  the  gas  content  of  the  steel. 

The  temperatiu-es  given  by  the  Drinker  method  in  the  column  marked 
"maximum"  in  the  tables  cannot,  of  course,  be  true  temperatures  of  the 
metal  in  the  furnace;  it  would  be  necessary,  as  previously  stated,  to 
calibrate  any  given  apparatus  and  practice.  The  order  of  correction  to 
apply  to  such  readings  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  this  column  with  that 
of  the  optical  pyrometer  readings  (which  are  corrected  for  emissivity  using 
e  =  0.40,  see  Table  4)  for  this  pyrometer  sighted  on  the  metal  stream, 
which  also  are  low. 

The  Committee  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Drinker  method, 
as  above  described,  which  gave  promise  of  reliability  and  looked  particu- 
larly attractive  in  that  ita  manipulation  was  almost  identical  with  an 
operation  familiar  to  the  furnace  man,  is  nevertheless  not  suited  for 
measurements  exact  to  10°  C.  or  20°  C,  an  accuracy  that  is  required  and, 
moreover,  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer. 
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EXPEBIMBKTS  WITH  RbTRACTOBT  TOBEH  AND  OPTICAL  PTBOMETBB 

Dr.  Howe,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  fireclay  insulator,  with  its  graphite  tip  and  re- 
enforcing  iron  core,  of  the  ladle  stopper  used  for  years  in  steel  teeming, 
we  have  the  possibilities  of  a  protective  sheath  for  a  pyrometer  in  the 
open  hearth.  With  this  idea  as  a  basis,  an  extended  series  of  experiments 
has  been  carried  out,  mainly  by  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Bash  and  Miller  assisted  part  of  the  time  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and 
Forsythe. 

The  reports  of  this  sub-committee  follow,  and  for  convenience  in 
interpreting  the  results  obtained  with  the  optical  pyrometer,  there  is 
here  included  the  table  of  corrections  for  emissivity  as  given  in  Tech. 
Paper  01,  to  which  has  been  added  a  corresponding  table  in  Fahrenheit 
degrees.  All  the  optical-pyrometer  readings,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
have  been  corrected  for  emissivity.  It  will  be  recalled  that  for  liquid 
steel  e  =  0.40  and  the  value  of  e  for  Uquid  slag.iB  about  0.65,  both  for  a 
pyrometer  using  light  or  wave  length  X  =  0.65/i.  • 


Tabls  4. — Corrections  to  Add  to  Temperature  Readings  for  Emitsitnty 
I^itiineter  using  red  ligbt,  wavelength  X  —  0.66fi,  at  observed  temperatures. 
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After  talking  the  matter  over  with  steel  metallurgists  and  open-hearth 
men,  it  was  decided  to  be  impracticable  to  try  to  put  the  pyrometer  tube 
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through  the  roof  of  the  open-hearth  furnace  for  the  reasons  that  it  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  roof,  the  temperature  above  the  roof  would  be  too 
high  for  men  to  work  and  observationa  to  be  made  and  the  risk  of  the 
ro<^  falling  in  at  any  time  would  make  the 
work  very  dangerous.  Also,  it  would  mean 
some  sort  of  mirror  in  the  pyrometer  tube  and 
this  could  be  done  away  with  if  the  tube  were 
put  in  from  the  side. 

It  was  decided  not  to  use  wrought-iron 
pipe,  as  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  sise 
wanted  and,  if  it  got  hot  enough  through  the 
clay  sleeves,  the  tube  would  sag  whether  made 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel.  For  this  reason, 
drawn-steel  pipes  2^  in.  (5.7  cm.)  outside 
diameter  were  used,  each  being  about  11  ft. 
(3.4  m.)  long.  '  The  graphite  tip  was  made 
as  per  specifications  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 
While  the  pyrometer  tube  and  tip  were 
originally  designed  for  53^-in.  (14  cm.)  clay 
sleeves,  it  was  decided  to  try  4^-in.  (11  cm.) 
sleeves  as  well  in  a  preliminary  test  as  they 
would  make  a  considerably  lighter  tube, 
which  is  very  desirable. 

For  a  preliminary  test,  two  pyrometer 
— Refhactobt  tobb  tubes  were  made  up,  one  with  4J^-in.  sleeves 
TURE8.  "  ^""'"  "•"""'*"  and  one  with  5H-in.  sleeves.  To  fasten  the 
graphite  tip,  which  had  a  bayonet  joint,  to 
the  1 1-f  t.  drawn^steel  pipe,  an  iron  sleeve  was  made  which  would  fit  over 
the  pipe  and  which  had  two  lugs  on  it  to  fit  the  graphite  tip.  This  sleeve 
was  welded  to  the  pipe  and  the  tip  fitted  in  place.    The  clay  sleeves 


Fia.  3. — Arranoiimeht  of  tube  fob  takinq  steel  teupebaturbs.    1.  yfaoVQar- 
moM  TUBE  2?i-2H  •"■    ODTSiDB    DIAHETEB-,  2.  Cerakic  slbbve;  3.  Wbouobt- 

IBON  KINO  TO  BDPFORT  SLEEVE;  4.   ClaT  OB  CEUENT;  5.   WbO'UOBT-IBON'  LUOB  1  IS, 

long;  6.  Gbaphite  tcbb;  7.  Weld  to  w.t.  pipe. 


were  then  slipped  on,  the  joint  between  the  tip  and  the  bottom  sleeve 
being  filled  with  asbestos  rope  and  clay. 

In  order  to  handle  the  tube  at  the  furnace,  an  iron  sleeve  with  a  ring 
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attached  waa  slipped  over  the  outeide  of  the  tube  to  a  point  about  8  ft. 
from  the  tip.  A  crane  hook  could  be  attached  to  this  ring  and  the  tube 
manipulated.  For  counterbalancing  the  tube,  another  ring  was  at- 
tached at  the  open  end  of  the  tube  from  which  heavy  chain  links  could 
be  hung. 

After  the  two  tubes  were  made  up,  they  were  thoroughly  dried,  and, 
just  before  usii^,  the  tips  were  heated  in  a  blacksmith's  forge  fire.  It 
was  decided  to  try  the  tube  with  the  43^-in.  sleeves  first,  so  it  was  counter- 
balanced and  put  directly  into  a  75-T.  acid  open-hearth  furnace.  The 
tube  was  put  through  the  door  about  7  ft.  and  the  opening  covered  with 
corrugated  iron  to  protect  the  observers.  Considerable  smoke  was 
forming  in  the  tube,  so  a  |^-in.  iron  pipe  connected  to  an  air  hose  was 
pushed  down  the  pyrometer  tube  and  tbe  smoke  blown  out;  it  reformed 
quite  rapidly,  however,  so  that  to  make  an  observation  with  the  optical 
pyrometer,  the  air  pipe  was  quickly  withdrawn,  and  a  quick  reading 
made.  This  procedure  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  but  the  tem- 
perature read  is  questionable. 

After  the  tube  had  been  in  the  furnace  14  min,,  it  was  withdrawn  and 
found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  straight.  It  was  laid  on  the  floor  and 
covered  with  sand  to  keep  it  from  cooling  too  rapidly. 

The  tube  with  the  S^^-in.  sleeves  was  not  tried,  as  the  end  joint  was 
not  in  good  shape  and  we  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  try  it  after  the 
result  with  the  smaller  sleeves,  which  are  not  so  bulky  and  therefore  easier 
to  handle  and  more  satisfactory. 

After  about  2  hr.,  the  tube  which  had  already  had  one  trial,  which 
we  will  des^ate  as  No.  1,  was  dug  out  of  the  sand  for  another  test. 
This  time  a  3^-in.  iron  pipe  was  put  inside  the  pyrometer  tube  and  left 
in  to  be  Used  in  blowing  out  any  smoke  that  might  form.  To  do  this,  an 
air  hose  was  held  at  intervals  to  the  outside  end  of  the  pipe  and  the  smoke 
cleared  from  the  tube.  This  time  the  tube  waa  left  in  the  furnace  15 
min.  and  a  reading  could  be  easily  made  as  the  smoke  was  kept  clear. 
The  tip  appeared  to  come  up  to  temperature  in  from  6  to  8  min.  Di- 
rectly after  the  tube  was  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  four  or  five 
clay  sleeves  on  the  hot  end  split  lengthwise  and  dropped  off,  although 
the  pipe  remained  strai^t.  The  reason  for  the  splitting  is  probably  as 
follows:  The  clay  sleeves  fitted  very  snugly  on  the  steel  pipe  and  when  the 
tube  was  put  in  the  furnace,  the  sleeves  heated  up  and  expanded  but  the 
heat  did  not  penetrate  to  the  steel  tube.  When  the  tube  waa  covered 
with  sand  and  allowed  to  lie  covered  for  a  few  hours,  the  heat  was 
equalized  between  the  clay  sleeves  and  the  steel  pipe.  On  putting  the 
tube  into  the  furnace  the  second  time,  the  steel  tube  became  much  hotter 
than  at  first  and  expanded  enough  to  split  the  sleeves.  The  remedy 
would  be  to  have  a  slightly  larger  internal  diameter  for  the  clay 
BleevflB. 
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The  graphite  tip  of  tube  No.  1  was  removed  aod  found  to  be  in 
good  condition  except  for  a  few  small  cracks  near  the  top. 

It  was  thought  possible  that  the  source  of  the  smoke  in  the  tube  was 
due  to  the  asbestos  rope  in  the  joint  next  to  the  tip  so  two  more  tubes  were 
prepared  which  we  will  designate  as  No.  3  and  No.  4.  No.  3  tube  was 
made  up  in  the  same  manner  as  No.  1  except  that  the  joints  were  made 
without  any  asbestos  and  sodium  silicate  mixed  with  clay  was  used.  No. 
4  was  the  same  as  No.  3  but  had  clay  only  at  the  joints. 

No.  3  and  No.  4  tubes  were  made  up  and  dried  in  the  usual  way  and 
then  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  1000°  F.  (638°  C.)  for  1  hr.  to  drive  off 
any  remaining  volatile  matter.  Before  beii^  put  into  the  furnace,  the 
tubes  were  rested  on  a  stand  in  front  of  the  open-hearth  door  and  the 
tip  pushed  gainst  the  open  peephole.  This  brought  it  to  a  red  heat 
in  a  few  minutes.  A  }i-m.  (3.2  mm.)  iron  pipe  was  prepared  to  be  used 
in  blowii^  out  smoke  from  the  pyrometer  tubes.  This,  being  smaller 
than  the  /^-in.  pipe,  did  not  obstruct  the  view  down  the  tube  so  much. 
No.  3  tube  was  put  into  the  furnace  and  left  in  19  min.,  a  number  of 
reEidings  being  made  during  that  time.  The  tube  sagged  slightly  and 
smoke  collected  as  badly  as  in  No.  1  and  had  to  be  blown  out. 

No.  4  tube  was  put  into  the  furnace  right  after  No.  3  was  withdrawn 
and  left  in  14  min.,  without  sagging.  Smoke  also  formed  in  this  tube, 
but  by  blowing  it  out  at  intervals,  readings  could  be  made  with  ease. 
Slight  explosions  would  occur  in  the  tube  when  the  air  was  blown  in. 
This  seems  to  point  to  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  graphite  tip  due  to  the 
air  in  the  tube.  An  inert  or  reducing  gas  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen 
would  probably  do  away  with  the  smoke.  It  is  probable  that  the  smoke 
all  comes  from  the  graphite  tip.  After  2  hr.,  No.  4  tube  was  put  into  the 
furnace  again  for  12  min.,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  clay  sleeves 
in  the  furnace  started  cracking  off. 

On  taking  the  No.  3  tube  out  of  the  sand  to  put  it  into  the  furnace,  it 
was  found  that  a  couple  of  the  clay  sleeves  were  cracked  so  that  the  tube 
could  not  be  used.  On  using  a  tube  for  the  second  time,  there  is  not  so 
much  smoke  formed,  the  reason  probably  being  that  the  graphite  on  the 
inside  surface  of  the  tip  is  oxidized  at  first,  leaving  a  layer  of  clay  which 
protects  the  graphite  from  further  oxidation.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
might  be  well  to  line  the  tip  with  clay  in  the  first  place  or  to  bum  it  out 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  high  temperature. 

A  tabulation  of  the  observations  made  in  the  tubes  and  in  thefurnaces 
and  on  the  taps  of  different  heats  is  here  shown. 
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Tehpebatubgs  of  Open-hbabth  Steel  with  Ptboueteb  Tube  and 
L.  &  N.  Optical  Pyboueteb 
H«at  No.  12/4101—MidTale  Steel  Co.,  11/21/18. 


10:28 
10:30 


13:48 
14:19 
14-.60 

10:20 


17:3S 

11:17:18 

No.  7  Furnace. 

12:00 

12:10 

12:20 


1225 

Heat  No.  8/H225,  11/22/18. 
11:50 

2606 
11:66  2646 

2645 
12:02  2678 

12M  2937 

12d6  2678 

13:08  2678 

13:U  2017 


No.  1  tube  into  furnace. 

27407 

Readings  in  tube,  smoky. 

2S437 

f  Snap  readings  taken  after  smoke 
\  blown  out. 

2843? 

2842? 

Tube  out  (rf  furnace. 

I^nalB  added. 

2806 
2805 
2813 
2813 


2797 
2797 
2806 
2797 
2797 
2807 


Steel  stream,  smoky. 


Stream  observed  by  sigbting  di- 
rectly on  it  with  optical  pyrometei 


Firat  slag. 
Slag. 
Slog  finish. 

Charge  melted. 

No.  1  tube  in. 

Reading  in  pyrometer  tube. 
f  End  of  tube  approximately  8 
\  under  slag  surface. 

Tube  out,  sleeves  cracked. 

No.  3  tube  in. 
Readii^  in  tube. 
Reading  in  tube. 
Readily  in  tube. 
Reading  in  tube. 
Slag  surface,  flame  on. 
Tube  reading. 
Tube  reading. 
Tube  out,  slightly  bent. 
Steel  in  spoon  (e  -  a40). 
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Tbmp., 
Tma  I>aaBiiEa  F.  Rbmii 

12:20 
12:27 
12:30 
12:32 
12:33 
12:34 

2:18 

2:19 

2:37 
2:42 
2:44 
-2:46 


2924 

Sli^  surface  in  furaaoe. 

No.  4  tube  in. 

2534 

Readiim  in  tube,  amoky. 

2672 

Reading  in  tube,  smoky. 

2672 

Reading  in  tube,  smoky. 

2672 

Tube  out. 

2918 

Slag  surface. 

2902 

Steel  in  apoon  («  -  0.40). 

2942 

Slag  surface. 

2910 

Steel  in  spoon  (e- 0.40). 

No.  4  tube  in. 

2740 

Tube  reading. 

2740 

Tube  reading. 

Sleeves  cracked  off  in  furnace. 

FAP 

2902 

Steel  stream  (e  -  0.40). 

2858 

2843 

2834 

2851 
2843 

2843 
2833 

Slag  fltream  (e  =  0.65) 

2900  . 

Slag  stream  finish. 

3:33:1s 

To  attempt  to  overcome  the  smoke  difficulties  and  to  ascertain  if  the 
inside  of  the  graphite  tip  actually  comes  to  the  temperature  of  the  steel 
bath,  four  more  tubes  were  made  up  as  follows: 

■    No.  5. — ^Tip  baked  in  a  crucible  furnace  until  outside  surface  was 
glazed.     Inside  glazed  with  oxyhj'drogen  torch. 

No.  6. — Tip  glazed  inside  with  oxyhydrogen  torch. 

No.  7. — Tip  machined  to  ^g  in.  wall  from  J^^  in.  Burnt  in  crucible 
furnace  and  glazed  inside  with  oxyhydrogen  torch. 

No.  8. — Tip  burnt  in  crucible  furnace.  Inside  untouched.  Noa,  5 
and  7  tubes  were  made  up  with  sodium  silicate  and  clay  and  6  and  8  with 
plain  clay.  . 

On  Nov.  27,  1918,  the  tubes  were  tested  with  the  following  results: 

Tube  No.  5  was  prepared  and  put  into  an  acid  open  hearth  after  pre- 
heating the  tip.  Fumes  appeared  and  were  blown  out  and  one  reading 
was  made  before  the  tip  came  up  to  temperature.  After  10  min.  the  tip 
broke  and  the  tube  was  withdrawn. 

Tube  No.  7  with  the  thin  tip  was  then  put  into  the  open  hearth  and 
a  clear  reading  was  made  after  the  tube  had  been  in  4  min.  After  5  min. 
the  tip  broke  and  the  tube  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

It  was  thought  possible  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  first  two 
tips  was  partly  a  rapid  oxidation  of  the  graphite,  due  to  the  stream  of 
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air  from  the  l^-in.  iron  pipe,  bo  a  tank  of  hydrogen  was  secured  and  a  hose 
attached. 

Tube  No.  6  was  laid  before  the  open-hearth  door  with  the  tip  tilted 
up  &nd  the  hydrogen  run  in  through  the  small  iron  pipe.  The  open  end 
was  then  plugged  with  asbestos  wool  and  a  small  amount  of  hydrogen 
kept  flowing  into  the  tube  whOe  it  was  being  inserted  into  the  steel 
bath.  Heavy  smoke  and  steam  were  observed  coming  out  of  the  tube 
and  no  readings  could  be  made.  As  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  try  to 
blow  the  fumes  and  gas  out  with  air,  the  tube  was  taken  out  of  the  furnace. 

Tube  No.  8,  the  tip  of  which  had  been  baked  in  a  crucible  furnace  but 
which  had  not  been  glazed  inside  with  the  oxyhydrogen  torch,  was  finally 
warmed  up  and  put  into  the  furnace  and  a  temperature  observation  on 
the  surface  of  the  slag  made  directly  afterward.  When  the  tube  had 
been  in  6  min.,  a  reading  was  made,  after  blowing  out,  with  air,  the  smoke 
which  had  formed.  This  temperature  remained  constant  for  a  number  of 
readings  afterward  showing  that  the  tip  was  up  to  temperature  after 
6  min.  There  was  comparatively  little  smoke  in  this  tip  and  it  was 
easy  to  keep  the  tube  clear  by  blowing  air  in  at  intervals. 

Readings  made  by  two  observers  checked  to  17°  F,  (9°  C).  After 
the  tube  had  been  in  the  furnace  15  min.,  it  was  withdrawn  and  found 
to  be  in  good  condition.     Directly  after  the  removal  of  the  pyrometer 

Temperature  of  Opbn-heabth  Steel  with  Pyrometer  Tube 
AND  L.  A  N.  Optical  Pyhombteb 

Heat  No.  7/5186,  Nov.  27,  1918. 
Ton 
12:19 
1224 

12:25 
1229 
12:44 
12:48 


2:29 
2:31 
2:32 
2:33 
2:3S 
237 
239 
2:40 


DlOKB^  F. 

RsyARu 

Tube  No.  5  in. 

260e 

In  tube,  &ir  blowing  during  read- 

ing. 

2830 

Under  flames  on  slag  Burface. 

Tip  brolce. 

Tube  No.  7  in. 

2747 

.  In  tube,  no  smoke. 

2893 

On  slag  Burfaoe,  no  flame. 

Tube  No.  6  in.,  flowing  hydrogen, 

smoke. 

Tube  out. 

Tube  No.  8  in. 

2942 

On  slag  surface. 

2697 

In  tube,  smoke  blown  out. 

2697 

In  tube. 

2697 

In  tube. 

2697 

In  tube. 

2714 

In  tube. 

2703 

In  tube. 

2948 

On  slag  surface. 

2677 

Stream  from  apoon  (*-0.40). 

Goo<^le 
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tube,  a  spoon  of  steel  waa  taken  from  the  bath  for  a  sample  and  a  reading 
made  on  the  stream.  The  temperature  read  was  corrected  for  emissivity 
of  0.40  and  tound  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  read  in  the  tube,  as 
would  be  expected.  The  temperature  observations  made  during  thie 
teat  are  shown  on  page  10. 

From  the  experience  with  the  graphite  tips  and  the  trouble  with  the 
smoke,  the  Bub-conuaittee  decided  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  clay 
tips  on  the  pyrometer  tubes,  as  the  clay  appears  to  stand  sudden  immer- 
sion in  the  steel  and  the  corrosive  effect  of  the  slag.  A  design  waa  made 
showing  the  thin  portion  of  the  tip  an  inch  longer  and  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Co.  ^reed  to  make  up  a  number  of  tips  for  another  trial. 

Conduaions 

Open-hearth  steel  temperatures  can  be  taken  with  a  tube  similar  to 
the  one  used  in  our  experiments,  though  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  handle 
the  tube  and  protect  the  operators. 

With  a  graphite  tip  some  trouble  is  experienced  with  smoke  which  at 
times  makes  the  readings  questionable.  This  would  possibly  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  clay  tip  if  that  should  prove  satisfactory  in  other  respects. 

Second  Report  of  Sub-couuittee  os  Opbn-heabth  Pyrometer 

Temperature  MeaauTements  on  Operi-kearth  Sted 

Temperature  data  were  taken  of  two  steel  heats  of  the  following  com- 
position, Midvale— Feb.  12,  1919: 


Hwt  No.  8— MIT 

Bmt  No.  11—630* 

c 

Mn 

P 

....  0.490 
....  0.660 
....  0.038 

3 

Si 

Ni 

..  0.03S 
..  0.230 
..  3.000 

c 

Mn... 
Si 

....  0.60 
....  0.26 
....  0.23 

Ni 

Cr 

..  3.50 
..  2.25 

Data 
Furnace  No.  8,  Heat  No.  5317. 

Three  tubes,  with  clay  tips  made  by  Joseph  Dixon  Co.,  were  put  in  the 
furnace;  the  tips  cracked  off  in  each  case,  the  break  occurringin  two  cases 
at  the  junction  of  the  thin  and  thick  sections  of  the  tip. 
Temperature  ObwrvoHims 


Slag  surface  1:35  p.  u. 

Stream  from  small  gpoon  in  furnace.  About  3  ft.  in  from 
door.  Door  open  about  IS  in.  Stream  appeared  much 
darker  than  background  of  flame.  No  correction  for 
emiBBirity — 2:0G  r.  u. 
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DMUa  F.  RiiiABU 

301S  SUgBurfKee2:0gp.  M. 

Door  opened  &t  2:13  to  wann  up  tube. 
2885  Slag  surface  2:15  p.  m. 

2893  Stream  from  small  spoon  in  furnace— Reading  made  on 

second  dip.     No  coneotion. 
2714  Slag  surface— about  3:00  p.  u. 

2753  Stream  (A  stag  from  large  spoon  in  furnace  uncorrected — 

4th  dip. 
3866  Above  oomcted  for  «  -  0.66. 

28S0  Stream  of  steel  from  small  spoon  in  furnace — unoorreoted. 

Good  reading. 
3002  Above  corrected  for  e  -  0.40. 

3805  Stream  from  email  spoon  into  ntold  oorrectedfort  =0.40 — 

Approximately  12  aec.  after  spoon  left  furnace. 

A  number  of  small  spoone  of  metal  were  taken  from  the  fumace  and 
poured  onto  the  floor  at  different  intervals  of  time  between  lifting  the 
spoon  clear  of  the  bath  and  pouring  it.  A  cold  spoon  was  taken  in  each 
case.  The  first  set  was  made  about  3:30  p.  u.  and  the  second  set  about 
4.00  p.  M. 

FIRST  SET  SECOND  SET 

DaamsM  P.  DioaSU  F. 

1.        2805      16  sec.  time;  e  -  0.40.  1.                      5  sec.  to  brick. 
3.                     6  sec.  from  furnace  to 
brick    where    it    was 

skimmed.  6>j  see.  to  read. 

10  sec.  on  brick.  2790        IIH  see.  total. 

in  sec.  to  read.  2.                      6  eeo.  to  brick. 

2768      23H  aec.  total  e  -  0.40.  10  sec.  on  brick. 

3.  6  see.  to  brick.  2730        21  sec.  total. 
15  see.  on  brick.  3.                      5  see.  to  brick. 
6  see.  to  read.  IS  see.  on  brick. 

2713      27  sec.  total;  e  -  0.40.  5  see.  to  read. 

4.  B  aec.  to  brick.  2705        2S  aec.  total. 
7%  sec.  to  read.                     4.  5  >eo.  to  brick. 

2797      12>^  see.  total.  5  eee.  on  brick. 

3  »ee.  to  read. 
2821        13  sec.  total 

Two  testa  were  made  by  spooning  out  a  test  spooQ,  clearing  it  of  slag 
and  then  making  readings  at  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  steel  until  it 
froze  over.     Time  was  counted  from  lifting  the  spoon  from  the  bath. 


2813 

13 

2672 

2768 

20M 

2638 

2737 
2721 

29H 
35 
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Immediately  after  these  two  tests,  a  reading  on  the  stream  from  a  small 
spoon  in  the  furnace  and  slag  readings  were  made. 

DioiBu  p.  Rniius 


2796  Stream  from  small  spoon; 

2913  Stream  from  small  spoon: 

3053  Stream  from  small  spoon; 

2783  Stream  from  small  spoon; 

2900  Stream  from  small  apoon; 

3040  Stream  from  amaU  spoon; 

2772  Slag  surface;  cooled  by  open  door. 

2818  Slag  surface;  8  min.  after  door  closed. 


no  oorrection. 

slag  correction  (e  —  0.6&). 
steel  correction  (e  =  0.40). 
no  correction, 
slag  correction  (e  =  0.65). 
steel  correction  (e  =  0.40). 


Furnace  No.  11,  Melt  No.  5204.     Chrome-nickel  8t«el. 
Stream  from  spoon  into  mold  (e  =  0.40). 
Stream  from  email  spoon  in  furnace;  no  correction. 
Slag  surface  in  furnace;  cooled. 
Slag  surface  5  rain,  after  previous  reading. 
Stream  from  small  spoon  in  furnace,  no  correction. 
Stream  from  small  spoon  into  mold  («  =  0.40). 
Slag  stream  from  large  spoon  in  furnace;  uncorrected. 
Above  corrected  for  slag  (e  =0.65).     Approximately   IH  hr.  later 

the  following  readings  were  taken  5  min.  before  the  tap. 
Stream  from  small  spoon  in  furnace;  uncorrected. 
Above  corrected  for  «  -  0.66. 
Above  corrected  for  «  =  0.40. 

Stream  from  snmll  spoon  in  furnace.    Second  dip,  uncorrected. 
Above  corrected  for  e  >  0.66. 
Above  corrected  for  e  «  0.40. 
Slag  surface,  door  shut. 

TAP 
Tube  rmou  Bioinniho  Tbhp.,  Time  fkob  BiatHniHn 

or  Taf  D>am(w  F.  or  Tap 

30  sec.— Steel  stream.  2775  2  min.  25  sec. 

2782  2  mim.  47  sec. 

2768  3  min.    7  sec. 


2782 

39  860. 

2768 

57  sec. 

2761 

Imin.  16 

2775 

1  min.  30 

2782 

Imin.  64 

2790 

2  min.    6 

2790 

3  min.  27  sei 

2742 

Slag  stream 

2638 

First  ingot. 

From  the  data,  it  appears  that  the  readings  on  the  stream  from  a 
spoon  in  the  furnace  should  have  some  emisaivity  correction,  although 
smaller  than  for  a  steel  stream  in  the  open.  This  will  have  to  be  checked 
up  by  further  tests.  Until  temperature  measurements  can  be  made  with 
black-body  conditions,  nothing  definite  can  be  said  or  proved  as  to 
actual  temperatures. 

The  whole  matter  is  up  to  the  ceramic  men  of  the  Committee  to 
develop  a  material  suitable  for  a  tip.  Clay  is  satisfactory  from  a  com- 
position standpoint  and,  if  made  so  that  it  will  stand  unequal  rapid  heat- 
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ing,  could  be  used  for  tips  that  would  not  smoke  and  would  take  the 
furnace  temperature. 

Third  Repobt  or  Stm-couiiiTTEB  on  Open-heabth  Ftroiietbb,  Eleo- 

TR1C-FURNA.CE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  TeHFEBAIUBES 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  in  makiug  experimeuts  in  open-hearth 
furnaces,  the  Bub-committee  decided  to  make  further  tests  in  electric 
furnaces. 

A  number  of  steel  tubes  2>^  in.  (5.7  cm.)  outside  diameter  and  about 
5  ft.  (1.5  m.)  long  were  prepared  with  small  lugs  on  the  end  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  A  number  of  end  sleeves  with  grooves  in  them  to  fit  the  lugs 
were  prepared  by  Hiram  Swank's  Sons  and  tubes  for  tips  were  secured, 
made  from  different  materials. 

The  first  test  on  an  electric  furnace  was  made  at  the  Taylor  Wharton 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  High  Bridge,  N.  J.  Pyrometer  tubes  having  tips  of 
carborundum  and  clay  were  prepared  and  after  pr^eating  were  each  put 


FlO.  4. — ACHESON  ORAPHITB  MODNTINO. 

into  the  steel  in  the  furnace,  which  was  a  3-ton  basic  Heroult.  Each 
tube  broke  before  coming  to  temperature  and  both  were  very  badly 
corroded  by  the  slag. 

Tapping  and  teeming  temperatures  were  taken  on  a  number  of  heats 
and,  just  before  one  tap,  four  spoons  full  of  steel  were  dipped  out;  the 
spoon  in  each  case  was  set  on  the  floor  and  readings  made  on  the  steel 
surface  until  it  crusted  over.  The  values  obtained  were  plotted  against 
time  and  curves  drawn  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Optical  pyrometer  readings  were  also  made  on  the  flame  from  a 
B^nsemer  converter  and  the  apparent  temperatures  obtained  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  tabulation  of  data  made  at  High  Bridge. 

Fig.  5  shows  four  cooling  curves  for  four  spoons  of  steel  which  were 
dipped  out  of  the  electric  furnace  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  just 
b^ore  the  tap.  Since  there  were  only  a  few  points  taken  on  each  spoon 
through  which  a  number  of  different  shapes  of  curves  might  have  been 
drawn,  the  nature  of  cooling  of  a  spoonful  of  steel  was  considered. 
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Teupgrature  Data  at  Tatlor  Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co 

Apb.  22,  1919 

Tapping  3-lon  Batie  Eleetrie  Funtaee  Carbon  Sleel  for  Catlingt 

Tin  TaiiF.,  DiaHiu  F.*  Rufixu 


4: 

18  P.M. 

2932 
2910 
2895 

Tapsta^ 
Tap  steel 
TapstML 

TlUB 

v'SiSi^F 

TEEMING 

ulS^ 

F*                   RlXABE. 

4:23 

2797 

latah&nk 

>     4:31.7 

2720 

'  2d  mold. 

4:24 

2790 

2d  shank 

4:32 

270* 

2d  mold. 

4:26 

2872 

SdBhank 

4:32.5 

2688 

2d  mold  small  etream 

4:26.5 

2656 

Pouring  3d  Bhank  4:33 

2607 

3d  mold. 

4:27 

2782 

4th  shank 

4:33.6 

2704 

4th  mold. 

4:29 

2776 

5th8hank 

4:34 

2656 

5th  mold  small  stream 

4:30 

2761 

Ist  mold 

4:35 

2713 

Riser  of  2d  mold. 

4:31 

2704 

2d  mold 

4:36 

2680 

7th  mold,  last.] 

4:31.5 

2730 

2d  mold   ■ 

PDIXINO  SLAO 

TiMI 

Tmu- 

DaauH  F. 

0:58  a 

If. 

2638 

Stream  from  spoon  into  sample  mold. 

10:14 

2712 

On  slag  {«  -  0.65)_. 

2902 

On  metiJ  (oxidiied)  (« 

=  0.40). 

2917 

On  metal  (ondued)  (e 

=  0.40). 

2828 

On  metal  dark  streak,  si 

ome  smoke. 

10:16 

2887 
2895 

On  metal  oxidized. 
On  metal  oxidized. 

rs^x 

■SJV 

READINGS  ON  BPOON 
D^V^;  F.                  RIMAU. 

4bm 

To  floor. 

12  860 

2968 

Spoon  surface. 

19.5  aeo. 

2895 

Spoon  surface. 

27.5  Beo. 

2813 

Spoon  surface. 

37aec 

2790 

Spoon  surface. 

46  860 

Spoon  surface  oxidised. 

46  sec. 

2982 

64  sec. 

2952 

2  min.  30  aec 

Started  to  skim. 

3min.46Bec 

Finished  skimming. 

4  min.  45Bec 

Finished  weighing. 

5inm.22seo 

2887 

1st  shank. 

7  min.  30  sec 

2865 

2d  shank. 

8  min.  20  sec 

2821 

Pouring  2d  shank  in  small  mold. 

9  min.  13  sec 

2835 

3d  shank. 

9  min.  S3  sec 

2797 

Pouring  3d  shank  into  mold. 

10  min.    9seo 

2797 

Pouring  3d  shank  into  mold. 

10  min.  46  sec 

2828 

4th  shank. 

11  min.    5  sec 

2782 

Pouring  4th  shank  into  mold. 

11  min.  43  sec 

3776 
on  Bt«el  streams  c 

Pouring  4th  ehank  into  mold. 

•  All  readi^gB 

oirected  for  an  emissivity  of  0.40  and  slag  tor  0.6S. 
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lOsec 

3835 

5th  shank. 

35aec 

2761 

Pouring  5th  shank. 

SOaeo 

2775 

Pouring  from  ladle  into  Ist  mold 

41  sec 

2730 

Pouring  from  ladle  into  2d  mold. 

15  sec 

2888 

3d  mold,  smtOI  stream. 

3eec 

2782 

4th  mold,  large  stream. 

21  BM 

2768 

4th  mold. 

41  sec 

2761 

4tti  mold. 

62  see 

2753 

4th  mold. 

12  Bee 

2761 

4th  mold  (oxidised  stream). 

19  Bee 

2753 

5th  mold. 

3Bec 

2707 

Sth  mold  (oxidised  stream). 

2mc 

2746 

7th  moid. 

3-TON  ACID  6E8BEMER  FURNACE 

2:07  P.  H.    2433.    Charging  on  stream 


Brtx 

at  Bum 

Tb-f..  DnmRH  F 

RauAREi 

2mi 

in.  50  sec 

2574 

Flame  of  Bessemer. 

3mi 

in.  10  sec 

2632 

Flame  of  Bessemer. 

3mj 

n.  37  see 

2722 

Flame  of  Bessemer. 

4m] 

n.  10  see 

2824 

Flame  of  Bessemer. 

5m 

n.  12  sec 

2860 

6m 

n.  43  see 

2747 

Flame  of  Bessemer. 

7m 

n.  18  sec 

2752 

8mi 

m.    Osoo 

2527 

9mi 

in.  23  see 

3060 

11  mi 

in.  53  sec 

finished  pouring. 

8POONB  FROM  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  (MANQANESE  STEEL  MELTED  SCRAP) 

Test  Started  2:42  p.  u. 
1st  Spoon 


Tuir.,  Dbokbu  F. 


Just  lifted  spoon  from  metal 

2700 

Steel  surface. 

2637 

Steel  surfaee. 

3603 

Steel  surface. 

>6nocor. 

Steel  surface  oxide. 

2d  Spoon 

Just  in  furnace. 

Just  lifted  from  metal. 

On  floor. 

2775 

Steel  surface. 

2745 

Steel  surface. 

2672 

Steel  Burfsce. 

2603 

Steel  surface. 

2471 

Steel  surface  oxide. 
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16  sec. 

34  sec. 

52  sec. 

1  mia.  14  sec. 


Id 


8  sec. 


3d  Spoon 

.DiaRBuF 

Rbubu 

Just  dipped  in  metal. 
Just  lifted  out. 
On  floor. 

2775 

Steel  surface. 

2680 

Steel  surface. 

2629 

Steel  surface. 

2566 

Steel  surface  dirty. 
4th  Spoon 
In  metal. 
Out 
On  floor. 

2821 

Spoon  surface. 

2721 

Spoon  surface. 

2745 

Spoon  surface. 

2566 

Spoon  surface. 

2796 

Flame  of  2d  Beusemer.' 

2843 

2758 

Flame  of  2d  Bessemer. 

3100 

Pouring  into  ladle  (boght  stfeak). 

«  -  0.40) 

2896 

On  dark  streak. 

TAPPING 

MANGANESE  STEEL 

DlOBBU  F 

RlUARUI 

3053 

Steel  stream. 

3025 

Sf«el  stream. 

3025 

Steel  stream. 

3037 

Steel  stream. 

3025 

Steel  stream. 

There  are  three  faetore  which  enter  into  the  cooling  of  a  hot  body — 
radiation,  conduction  and  convection.  Of  these  the  effect  of  radiation 
is  much  greater  than  conduction  or  convection  at  the  temperature  of 
molten  Bt«e1,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  cooling  curve  must  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  fourth-power  radiation  law  and  approach  that  of  an 
exponential  curve. 

In  the  operation  of  dipping  out  a  spoonful  of  steel  and  bringing  it  out 
into  the  room  to  cool,  there  are  a  number  of  conditions  which  may  affect 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  steel.  The  spoon  is  first  dipped  into  the  slag 
and  turned  over  a  number  of  times  to  get  a  good  slag  coating  on  it.  This 
operation  may  take  from  10  to  30  sec.  depending  on  conditions  and  the 
skill  of  the  operator.  The  spoon  in  this  op«ikation  is  heated  up  consider- 
ably and  may  become  so  hot  that  the  handle  will  bend  on  lifting  out  the 
spoonful  of  metal.  When  the  spoon  is  sufficiently  "slagged,"  it  is  dipped 
into  the  steel  and  a  spoonful  lifted  out.  The  steel  in  the  spoon  immedi 
ately  b^ins  to  cool,  as  there  is  at  least  1000°  F.  (555°  C.)  difference  be- 
tween the  spoon  and  steel  temperatures,  but  since  the  temperatures  of 
the  furnace  gases  are  about  that  of  the  steel  and  a  third  of  the  total 
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&rea  bounding  the  steel  in  the  spoon  is  exposed  to  them,  the  coohng  of  the 
molten  steel  is  probably  not  very  rapid  while  in  the  furnace.  As  soon 
as  the  spoon  passes  the  furnace  door,  however,  there  is  an  abrupt  change 
of  cooling  and  the  rate  must  be  largely  exponential  in  character. 

Curves  1  and  3,  the  cooling  curves  for  two  spoons  of  steel  taken  out 
of  the  furnace  under  identical  conditions,  are  of  the  nature  of  exponential 
curves.  The  part  of  the  curves  from  the  point  where  the  spoon  passed 
through  the  door  to  the  first  reading  is  guessed  at,  as  is  the  cooling  curve 
in  the  furnace.  The  steel  temperature  is  taken  as  the  average  of  the 
readings  made  on  the  tapping  stream. 

Curve  4  is  clearly  defined;  curve  2  is  rather  poor  but  it  was  drawn 
to  be  as  nearly  like  the  others  as  possible  and  still  conform  to  the  points. 
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Sccoodi  after  Raiiinc  Spoon  from  Stez 

Fia.  5. — Tempebatcbb  MEAanRBMBNTS  on  burtacb  op  manoanese  stbbl  8foonbd 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  points  nearer  to  zero  time  in  the  near 
future. 

After  the  failure  of  the  clay  and  carborundum  tubes  in  the  basic 
furnace,  a  test  was  planned  in  the  acid  furnace  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  but  since 
they  were  not  in  operation  at  the  time,  two  tubes  were  prepared  with 
Acheson  graphite  tips  and  a  test  was  made  at  the  Disston  Saw  Works 
in  Philadelphia,  in  a  3-ton  basic  Heroult  furnace. 

The  first  tube  was  put  in  without  preheating,  and  the  end  sleeve 
/  cracked  almost  immediateiy,  due  to  too  sudden  heating.  The*  other 
tube  was  preheated  and  pushed  into  the  steel.  It  did  not  smoke  and  came 
to  temperature  in  70  sec,  at  which  time  a  very  satisfactory  reading  was 
obtained.  About  an  hour  later  the  same  tube  was  put  into  the  furnace 
again  and  another  reading  taken.    This  time,  however,  part  of  the  end 
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ctay  sleeve  broke  off  bo  that  the  graphite  tube  was  not  held  in  line  but 
was  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  steel  tube.  For  this  reason  the  optical 
reading  could  not  be  made  on  the'  end.  The  sight  was  taken  on  the  side 
of  the  tube  and  a  reading  was  made  after  it  had  come  up  to  temperature 
and  remained  constant  for  a  minute.  This  reading  was  probably  very 
near  the  true  temperature  Wt  it  is  not  put  oa  the  curve  as  it  is  somewhat 
queflttonable. 

After  each  time  that  the  tube  was  put  in  the  furnace,  it  was  withdrawn 
and  readings  made  on  the  graphite  tip  and  the  time  noted.  Theeecurves 
are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  smooth  curve  can  be  readily 
drawn  through  the  points.    The  furnace  was  tapped  about  15  min.  after 
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Timr  arter  Pulling  throuith  Door.  Second! 

Fia.  6. — CoouNO  cdbvbb  fob  orapritk  tubes  uter  immersion  in  bteku 

the  last  tube  was  put  in,  and  in  the  intervening  time,  the  steel  was  heated 
somewhat.  The  tapping  temperature  is  25°  F.  (13.8°  C.)  above  the 
extrapolated  curve  for  tube  No.  2. 

The  data  taken  on  this  test  are  as  follows: 

Test  at  Disston  Saw  Works  (Junu  16,  1919) 
Z'Ton  Basic  HerouU  Furnace 

First  tube  in,  the  end  sleeve  broke  due  to  sudden  heating.  Second 
tube  came  to  temperature  after  70  sec.;  reading,  2728°  F.  (1497°  C). 
The  tube  was  pulled  from  the  furnace  and  readings  made  on  its  end  while 
it  cooled.     Time  taken  from  passing  through  door. 
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0  Outdoor.  42  Bee.  2130  On  end  of  tube. 

14  seo.  2380  On  side  of  tube.  51  sec.  2032  On  end  of  tube. 

25  ate.  2298  On  end  of  tube.  59  seo.  1964  On  end  of  tube. 

34  sec.  2185  On  end  of  tube. 

The  same  tube  waa  put  in  later.  The  end  sleeve  cracked  but  the  tube 
was  held  partly  under  the  ateel  and  was  at  an  angle  to  the  sight  tube  so 
the  readings  were  made  on  a  point  about  9  in.  from  the  end.  The  tem- 
peratures gradually  iacreased  to  a  steady  value  after  2  min.  30  sec. 
Reading,  2672'  F.  (1467'  C.) 

The  graphite  tube  was  pulled  out  in  *  shovel  and  laid  on  the  floor 
where  readings  were  made  on  it  at  different  times  as  follows: 

'^'"  Dbobw  F.        B»>"""  Ti«»  DBOKili  P.     «««*"" 

0  Out  door.  32  2110        On  tube, 

13  2355        On  tube.  40  2021        On  tube. 

24  2193        On  tube.  48  1964        On  tube. 

A  number  of  readings  were  attempted  on  the  spoon  surfaces  but  the 
metal  chilled  over  almost  immediately  after  the  spoon  was  set  on  the 
floor. 

Tap  started  16  min.  after  the  tube  was  put  in,  the  steel  being  heated 
up  between  times  for  a  period  of  about  7  min.  Tapping  and  teeming 
temperatures  were  as  follows : 


0 

2688 

On  steel  stream. 

2713 

On  steel  strewn. 

2697 

On  steel  stream. 

Imin. 

2697 

On  steel  stream. 

TEEM 

TiMB 

D.'SSL-F.R""'" 

T'"         D-tSS^'F.    «""■" 

2  min.  10  sec. 

26S6      let  ingot 

12  min.  30  sec.     2576     12th  ingot 

3  min.    8  sec. 

2647      2d  ingot. 

13  min.  30  sec.     2566     13th  ingot. 

3  min.  58  sec. 

2637      3d  ingot. 

17  min.  00  sec.     2556     16th  ingot  last. 

8  min.  20  sec. 

2595      8th  ingot. 

Carbon  was 

about  1.35  per  cent 

Ingots  weighed  470  lb.  each. 

Two  more  tubes  were  prepared  with  the  same  graphite  tips  which  had 
been  previously  used.  One  tube  was  put  into  the  furnace  and  a  very  good 
reading  was  made.  The  tube  did  not  smoke  in  the  least  and  was  very 
satisfactory.  After  the  reading  waa  taken,  the  end  clay  sleeve  broke  off 
but  the  graphite  tip  waa  pulled  out  quickly  and  readings  made  on  it  as 
in  the  previous  teat.     The  points  are  plotted  in  Fig.  7. 

The  second  tube  had  not  been  thoroughly  dried  out  and  had  steam  in 
it,  so  that  although  a  reading  was  made  while  the  ateam  was  blown  out, 
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it  is  somewhat  questionable.  A  cooling  curve  was  also  taken  on  this 
graphite  tip  and  is  shown  as  curve  No.  2  on  Fig.  7.  It  will  be  noted  how 
closely  the  extrapolated  curves  come  to  the  readings  made  in  the  tube. 
In  no  case  is  the  difference  greater  than  20°  F.  (11"  C).  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  lift  the  tube  above  the  bath  and  take  a  reading  on  the  outside 
of  the  graphite  tip  in  the  furnace  because  the  smoke  was  too  heavy. 

The  clay  end  sleeves  that  were  used  in  these  tests  were  overheated  in 
making  and  were  not  as  strong  as  the  regular  stopper  rod  sleeves.  For 
this  reason  most  of  them  cracked  after  being  in  the  furnace  a  short  time. 
The  temperature  data  on  this  test  are  given  here. 


Blading  in  1st  tube. 
Tube  No.  1  through  door. 
On  graphite  tip  in  air. 


Reading  on  slag  in  Furnace.     Arc  on. 
Mode  new  slag,  spar  and  lime. 
Reading  in  tube.    Air  blowing  out  steam. 
Tube  No.  2  through  door. 
Reading  on  graphite  tube  in  air. 


9:14  A.  u. 

2753 

Osec. 

9.4 

2574 

18.8 

2411 

27.4 

2254 

35.0 

2157 

45.6 

2032 

d4.0 

1943 

9:28  a.m. 

2703 

9:29  a.  u. 

10:10  a.  m. 

2836(?) 

Oscc. 

8.4 

2567 

16.6 

2478 

25.0 

2347 

33,0 

2203(7) 

40-0 

2082 

47  0 

2053 

54.8 

1964 

10:25  a.m. 

2807 

10:25:30  a 

M. 

7  sec. 

2775 

22 

2768    ■ 

31 

2768 

44 

2775 

60 

2768 

72 

2768 

Slag  in  furnace— door  open,  corrected  for  e  •=  0.66. 

Start  to  tap. 

Tap. 


108  2761 

10:27:35  a.  m.  Finish  tap. 

Held  6  min.  in  ladle. 

TiH«  raoii  _  Time  phou         Temp., 

SiiBTor  DmbipbIP  lUa*nM           Btabto*      Dbqueb  F.             Rkmibeb 

30  sec.  2656  Ut  ingot.         8:00            2602            10th  iogot. 

1:30  2647  2d  ingot        10:45            2595            12th  ingot. 

3:00  2629  4th  ingot.        12:45            2576            14th  ingot. 

4:40  2620  6th  ingot.        13:06            2566            16th   ingot  - 

6:15  2611  Sth  ingot.                                                last 
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Conclusions  op  Sub-committee 

Acheson  graphite  is  a  very  satisfactory  material  for  a  tube  to  use  in 
■  steel.  It  does  not  smoke,  only  oxidizes  slowly,  and  has  plenty  of  strength. 
One  tube  with  M-in.  wall  which  was  immersed  five  times  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  air  appeared  to  have  lost  only  a  small  amount  in  diameter.  An- 
other advantage  is  that  the  slag  does  not  stick  to  it,  and  optical  readings 
may  be  made  on  it  as  soon  as  it  is  lifted  from  the  bath. 

Steel  temperatures  may  be  taken  by  allowing  a  tube  of  Acheson  graph- 
ite to  come  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  then  either  sighting  on 
the  tube  when  it  is  raised  above  the  bath  or  pulling  it  out  into  the  air 
and  taking  the  coohng  curve  and  extrapolating  to  zero  time.  Tempera- 
tures may  also  be  taken  by  sighting  down  the  tube.  In  an  open  hearth 
it  would  probably  be  easier  to  use  the  graphite  as  a  target. 

Projected  Experiments  and  Summary 

The  use  of  Acheson  graphite,  either  in  block  or  tube  form,  as  a  tai^et 
after  immersion  to  the  desired  depth  and  location  in  the  metal  bath  and 
sighted  upon  by  the  optical  pyrometer,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
the  sub-committee,  gives  promise  of  being  a  serviceable  method  of  tem- 
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perature  coDtrol.  Thia  graphite  has  the  advantage  of  remaining  clear 
of  slag  and,  in  addition,  the  optical  pyrometer  requires  no  correction 
when  sighted  on  graphite  whether  within  the  furnace  or  not.  More 
observations,  however,  should  be  taken  by  this  method  to  more  com- 
pletely determine  its  limitations. 

Another  method  suggested,  which  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Northrup 
with  small  laboratory  furnaces  and  which  the  Committee  expects  to  try 
out,  is  to  thniBt  a  quarti^glass  rod  or  thick-walled  closed-end  tube  into 
the  bath  to  the  depth  at  which  the  temperature  is  wanted,  and  sight  in 
the  outer  end  of  the  rod  with  an  optical  pjTometer.  The  light  being 
totally  reflected  along  the  quartz — which  may  even  bend  considerably 
without  loss  of  lights-temperatures  not  requiring  any  appreciable  correc- 
tion should  be  given  by  this  method.  The  quartz  will  probably  not  last 
very  long,  especially  in  basic  practice,  but  it  will  probably  be  found 
unnecessary  to  leave  the  quartz  immersed  more  than  a  fraction  of  a 
minute  in  order  to  take  a  satisfactory  observation.  If  held  too  long  in 
the  bath,  of  course  the  quartz  will  melt,  but  on  account  of  its  transparency 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtwi  a  reliable  observation  before  this  happens. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  has  shown  the  very  great  practical  dif- 
ficulties which  obtain  with  available  refractories  when  attempt  is  made 
to  sight  down  a  tube  thus  protected.  The  best  material  thus  far  found 
for  this  purpose  is  an  Acheeon  graphite  tube  supported  and  extended  by 
a  steel  tube  which  is  in  turn  protected  by  a  fireclay  sleeve.  All  other 
refractories  tried  are  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

When  care  is  exercised,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  Conomittee  that  the 
method  of  spooning  out  metal  and  taking  simultaneous  observations  of 
time  and  temperature  wiU  give  reliable  results. 

The  modifications  suggested  by  Mr.  Drinker,  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee, do  not  give  dependable  results. 

appendix 

Ebfort  of  Sub-committee 

Teat  on  Crucibk  Steel  at  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Sept.  17,  1919 

F.  E.  Bash,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — In  order  to  make  a  definite  check  on 
the  emissivity  of  crucible  steel  under  works  conditions,  a  test  was  planned 
and  executed  as  follows:  Five  crucibles  were  put  in  a  crucible  furnace 
with  the  normal  charge  and  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  number 
of  others  that  were  charged  at  the  same  time;  the  only  difference  was 
that  the  five  enicibles  had  lids  with  2-in.  holes  in  the  center.  It  was 
thought  that  after  the  crucibles  were  removed  from  the  furnace  a  read- 
ing could  be  made  through  the  hole  in  the  lid  with  the  optical  pyrometer 
and  that  such  a  reading  would  give  the  true  temperature  (rf  the  steel  as 
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black-body  conditiona  should  prevail  inaide  the  crucible.  If  after 
obtaising  the  true  temperature,  the  crucible  Ud  were  removed  and  the ' 
steel  poured  into  the  ladle,  the  apparent  temperature  could,  be  taken 
by  sighting  on  the  steel  stream  and  the  emiswvity  obtained  from  the 
two  temperature  values. 

Such  a  test  was  carried  out  with  five  crucibles.  About  a  third  of  the 
crucibles  chained  into  the  furnace  with  the  five  experimental  ones  were 
first  drawn  from  the  furnace  and  poured  into  the  ladle.  The  experimental 
crucibles  were  then  drawn  and  readings  of  the  true  temperature  were  made 
through  the  hole  in  the  lid  from  a  raised  stand  erected  for  the  purpose; 
the  crucibles  were  then  poured  into  a  small  ladle.  While  pouring  them, 
a  reading  was  made  on  the  stream.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 
this  reading  as  the  crucible  was  poured  in  about  S  to  10  sec,  and  often 
only  a  glimpse  of  the  steel  stream  could  be  obtained  as  it  was  covered 
with  slag  during  most  of  the  time  of  pouring.    However,  by  setting  the 
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lamp  at  a  temperature  very  nearly  that  of  the  apparent  temperature  of 
the  steel  stream,  some  readings  were  obtained.  In  the  case  of  three  of 
the  crucibles  the  reading  had  to  be  made  on  the  slag  stream  as  the  eteel 
was  not  visible. 

As  a  further  check  on  the  apparent  temperature  of  the  steel,  readings 
were  made  on  the  streams  from  all  the  remaioing  crucibles  in  that  heat; 
these  temperatures  are  tabulated  on  page  33.  The  time  recorded  in  the 
first  column  is  the  time  that  elapsed  when  the  crucible  passed  through 
the  door  and  the  reading  was  made. 

TEBMiNa  Re  AD  I  Mas  Corrected  fok  an  Emissivitv  or  0.40 

Tana  TsuriBiiTiiaK,  DEasicaF.  Tani  TiurutiTuBi.  DsoaiuF. 

Third  ingot 2680  Ninthingot 2647 

Fourth  ingot 2665  Tenth  ingot 2647 

Fifth  ingot 2665  Eleventh  ingot 2647 

Sirth  ingot 2666  Twelfth  ingot . , 2629 

Seventh  ii^ot 2666  •  Thirteenth  ingot 2629 

Eighth  ii^ol 2666  Fourteenth  ingot 2G2d 

Note. — All  temperature  values  encloaed  in  parenthesia,  in 

temperatures,  are  corrected  for  an  emissivity  of  0.40  in  the  c 

The  readings  in  the  table  for  the  five  experimental  crucibles  show 
that  the  corrections  for  emissivity  of  0.40  for  eteel  and  0.65  for  slag, 
when  applied  to  the  apparent  temperatures,  give  practically  the  same 
temperature  values  as  the  readings  made  in  the  crucible  under  black-body 
conditions,  the  greatest  difference  being  10°  F.  The  correctness  of  these 
emissivity  values  is  further  verified  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  true  tem- 
peratures obtained  by  sighting  into  the  five  experimental  crucibles  and 
comparing  them  with  the  mean  of  the  corrected  temperature  values  ob- 
tained by  sighting  on  the  steel  streams  from  the  crucibles.  The  values 
are  as  follows : 

DBOBaca  F 

Mean  or  true  temperatures  for  five  crucibles 2810 

Mean  of  corrected  readings  on  steel  streams 2805 

Difference 5 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  above  data  are  that  under  industrial 
conditions,  the  values  for  the  emissivity  of  steel  and  slag  are  0.40  and 
0.65,  respectively. 

DISCUSSION 

H.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussion*). — It  appears  to 

me,  from  observations  taken  in  a  number  of  plants  under  Dr.  Bui^ess' 

direction,  that  the  simple  and  natural  expedient  of  sighting  on  the  bath 

will  give  the  steelmaker  the  desired  information.     The  measurements 

*  Received  Sept.  24,  1919. 
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DISCUSSION  65 

show  remarkable  consistency  amoDg  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  noted  from  other  work,  as  Dr.  Burgess'  "Temperature  Measure- 
ments in  Bessemer  and  Open-hearth  Practice"*  and  the  report  under 
discussion,  that  readings  taken  by  this  method  (sighting  on  the  bath) 
are  not  tiniform  enough  to  be  used  as  a  direct  control  of  open-hearth 
heats  for  the  variations  in  tapping  temperatures  are  less  than  the  observed 
bath  temperatures. 

To  support  this  opinion  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying  figure, 
which  shows  the  temperature  rise  in  open-hearth  furnaces  after  the  charge 


has  melted  down.  Each  value  represents  the  average  of  several  un- 
corrected readings  taken  through  the  opening  in  the  furnace  door  with 
the  pyrometer  used  by  Dr.  Burgess.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  smooth 
curve  can  be  drawn  representing  the  temperature  rise  with  time,  that 
only  an  exceptional  value  lies  more  than  15°  C.  off  the  curves,  and  that 
the  extrapolated  valfles  for  the  tapping  temperatures  all  lie  between 
1600°  and  1620"  C.  {2912°  and  2948°  F.). 

•U.  a  Bureau  of  StandardB  Tech.  Paper  91;  also  Tram.  (1917}  W,  432. 
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The  diBcrepaiicies  generally  observed  in  readings  taken  on  the  bath 
may  be  associated  with  the  two  discoQcerting  conditions  that  always  exist 
in  open-hearth  furnaces;  namely,  flames  shooting  across  the  line  of 
vision  and  the  boiling  of  the  bath.  Aa  both  of  these  features  are  inter- 
mittent, it  is  possible,  with  the  development  of  some  skill,  to  obtain 
rational  observations  on  the  background  of  the  slag  surface.  Thus, 
for  example,  by  decreasing  the  brightness  of  the  pyrometer  lamp  from  that 
of  the  flames,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  fllament  no  longer  flashes 
bright  when  the  flame  momentarily  ceases  and  vice  versa.  These 
readings  represent  temperatures  just  below  or  above,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  of  the  bath.  Caie  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  reading  is  not 
on  the  front  surface  of  bubbles  as  these  reflect  the  dark  hole  in  the  door 
and  probably  represent  non-black-body  conditions.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  question  c&a  be  properly  brought  up  as  to  whether  direct  observa- 
tions on  the  bath  in  the  furnace  do  or  do  not  give  an  acceptable  criterion 
of  open-hearth  furnace  temperatures. 

A.  L.  Fbild,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Have  any  attempts  been  made  to 
correlate  the  temperatures  in  the  steel  bath  with  the  reactions  that  go  on 
in  the  smelting  process?  Has  the  temperature  been  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  refractories,  specially  in  the  roof?  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  two  points  are  of  practical  importance  to  steel  manufacture. 
A  third  question  is  the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  the  steel  to  the 
properties  of  the  cooled  ingot.  So  far,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Pyrometer 
Committee  has  been  devising  methods  and  means  of  measuring  tempera- 
ture, which  should  be  regarded  only  as  preliminary  to  the  really  important 
questions  I  have  mentioned. 

G.  K.  Bttbqebs. — Mr.  Feild  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  the 
object  of  the  Committee's  work  was  the  question  of  determining  tempera- 
tures. The  fundamental  idea,  of  course,  is  that  if  you  can  get  a  reliable 
method  of  temperature  observation  and  contrd,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  tie  it  up  to  the  factors  in  steel  making  that  may  be  of 
interest  and  related  to  temperature,  such  as  the  reaction  in  the  furnace, 
life  of  the  roof,  and  ingot  properties,  etc. 
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Tbebk  are  two  distinct  queBtions  associated  with  the  concept  of  tem- 
perature: one  is  practical,  the  other  is  theoretical.  Our  fundamental 
.  ideas  of  temperature  come  from  our  senses;  we  know  what  we  mean  by 
the  words  "hot"  and  "cold,"  or  by  saying  one  body  is  "hotter  than 
another."  But  for  scientific  purposes  words  require  definition.  We  are 
guided  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  other  scientific  questions,  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  facts  of  observation. 

When  two  bodied  at  different  temperatures  are  intimately  associated, 
e.g.,  a  hot  stone  is  dropped  into  a  pail  of  water,  our  experience  is  that 
ultimately  they  come  to  the  same  temperature  as  far  as  our  senses  can 
tell;  the  hot  body  becomes  colder  and  the  cold  body  bottej*.  In  the  case 
of  a  block  of  ice  immersed  in  water,  the  ice  melts,  forming  cold  water, 
which  then  mixes  with  the  other  water,  the  final  result  being  water  colder 
than  the  original  water. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heat  phenomena,  we  learn  that 
in  this  process  one  body  loses  heat  and  the  other  gains  heat,  the  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  being  one  in  which  each  body  gains  as  much  heat 
as  it  loses.  It  is  distinctly  assumed  in  this  statement  that  only  two 
bodies  are  concerned  in  the  transfer  of  heat,  all  other  bodies  being  ren- 
dered in  some  way  impervious  to  heat.  The  body  that  in  the  process 
loses  beat  is  said  to  have  the  "higher  temperature"  while  the  body  that 
gains  the  heat  is  said  to  have  the  "lower  temperature;"  and,  when  ther- 
mal equilibrium  is  reached,  the  two  bodies  are  said  to  have  the  "same 
temperature."  Consequently,  the  temperature  of  a  body  may  be  de- 
fined, as  it  was  by  Maxwell,  as  "its  thermal  state  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  power  of  communicating  heat  to  other  bodies." 

Experience  also  proves  that  if  we  have  three  bodies  A,  B,  and  C; 
if  A  is  at  the  same  temperature  as  B  and  as  C,  then  B  will  be  at  the  same 
temperature  as  C.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  methods  of  thermometry. 
For  instance,  if  A  and  B  are  two  bodies  in  thermal  equilibrium,  and  if  C 
is  an  ordinary  mercury  thermometer  in  equilibrium  with  A,  then  if  C  is 
placed  in  B,  it  will  indicate  the  same  "reading,"  showing  that  B  is  in 
equilibrium  with  it.    This  emphasizes  an  essential  feature  of  the  use  of  a 
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thermometer:  it  must  be  in  euch  a  relation  with  the  body  whose  tempera- 
ture is  desired  that  these  two  bodies  are  in  complete  thermal  equilibrium. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  in  laboratories 
many  methods  by  which  definite  thermal  states  can  be  secured.  For 
instance,  if  a  rod  of  copper  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  it 
always  assumes  the  same  length,  regardless  of  when  or  where  the  experi- 
ment is  performed;  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  will,  in  such  a  bath,  always 
have  the  same  electrical  resistance,  etc.  We  therefore  believe  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  definite  thermal  condition.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
steam  rising  from  boiling  water  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface 
oi  the  water  is  unchanged,  and  of  countless  other  so-called  "changes  of 
state. " 

Thermometry 

The  practical  question  of  thermometry  is  to  devise  a  method  by  which 
numbers  may  be  given  the  temperature  of  any  sti^te  of  thermal  equilib- 
rium; and,  obviously,  the  method  should  be  such  as  to  assign  always  a 
greater  number  to  the  higher  temperature.  The  theoretical  question 
is  to  learn  what  physical  property  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  it  is  that 
determines  its  temperature.  Great  difficulties  arise  instantly.  Assume 
that  we  have  adopted  a  thermometer  and  a  thermometric  scale  (as  will 
be  explained  later)  and  that  it  is  possible  to  insert  the  thermometer  into 
a  flame  in  such  a  manner  that  it  and  the  flame  come  to  equilibrium;  then, 
if  there  are  two  types  of  flames  or  even  the  same  type  of  flame  under  two 
conditions,  we  can  obtain  numbers  by  the  thermometer  "readings." 
Are  they  temperatures?  Supposing  one  reading  is  1500°  and  the  other 
1000°;  does  this  mean  that,  when  the  two  flames  are  placed  in  thermal 
communication,  the  former  will  lose  heat  and  the  latter  gain  heat?  In 
such  a  case  as  this  there  are  at  least  two  causes  of  uncertainty:  (1)  Is 
the  state  of  a  flame  such  as  to  justify  one  in  using  the  word  "tempera- 
ture" in  connection  with  it?  (2)  Is  the  condition  of  the  thermometer 
when  it  ceases  to  change  such  that  it  is  in  thermal  equilibrium  with  the 
flame?  This  same  uncertainty  arises  when  one  considers  inserting  a 
thermometer  in  an  arc-light,  in  an  electric  spark,  in  a  vacuum  tube  carry- 
ing an  electric  discharge,  and  in  numerous  other  cases. 

Therefore  in  the  preliminary  discussion  of  temperature  and  ther- 
mometry we  shall  exclude  all  such  cases  and  shall  assume:  (I)  That  the 
bodies  to  which  temperature  numbers  are  to  be  assigned  are  in  thermal 
equilibrium  free  of  alt  electrical  or  chemical  changes,  and  (2)  that  the 
preeence  of  the  thermometer  does  not  give  rise  to  any  such  changes. 
Thermal  equiUbrium  between  the  body  and  the  thermometer  is  brought 
about  by  processes  of  heat-conduction.  The  process  of  radiation  is 
involved  in  those  methods  of  thermometry  in  which  the  thermometer  is 
not  inserted  in  the  body.     It  ia  convenient,  therefore,  to  divide  the  sub- 
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ject  of  thermometry  into  two  divisions:  one  involvii^  the  insertioD  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  body  and  therefore  heat-conduction;  the  other,  the 
use  of  a  thermometer  at  a  distance  and  therefore  radiation. 

Conduction  Methods 

In  order  to  assign  a  number  to  a  thermal  state,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
use  of  our  temperature-sense,  but  an  obvious  method  is  to  make  use  of 
some  physical  property  of  a  definite  piece  of  matter,  which  property 
changes  in  amount  as  heat  leaves  this  body  or  is  added  to  it  and  which 
can  be  measured;  e.g.,  the  length  of  a  selected  copper  rod;  the  volume  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  mercury  held  in  some  solid;  the  pressure  of  a  definite 
volume  of  a  definite  mass  of  nitrogen;  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  definite 
platinum  wire;  etc.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  thermometer.  Of 
courae  it  would  cease  to  be  useful  if  (I)  its  thermometric  property  ceased 
to  change  as  heat  was  abstracted  from  it,  or  (2)  it  underwent  such  changes 
owing  to  use  that,  when  replaced  in  the  same  thermal  state  after  such  use, 
it  gave  a  different  reading.  (In  some  cases  this  second  cause  of  trouble 
may  be  obviated). 

Having  selected  a  definite  physical  property  of  a  definite  body,  for 
instance,  the  length  of  a  copper  rod,  this  length  may  be  measured  at 
two  definite  thermal  states  to  which  arbitrary  numiiers  are  assigned. 
Let  these  numbers  be  d  and  h,  where  U  >  k,  and  let  the  measured  quanti- 
ties he  Oi  and  o»;  the  ratio  __  is  chosen  as  the  measure  of  a  "degree." 
Then,  for  the  number  to  be  given  the  temperature  of  any  thermal  state, 
let  a  be  the  measured  quantity  in  that  state,  t  the  temperature  of  that 
state  may  be  defined  as 

a,  -  ffli 
*i  -  ii 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  ways  in  which  a 
method  can  be  devised  for  assigning  a  number  to  the  temperature;  but 
it  certainly  is  the  simplest.  This  definition  of  t  leads  at  once  to  the 
proportion 

(   -  (i  ^  a   -  a,_ 

h  —  (i      fli  — -fli' 

and  a  reason  for  adopting  it,  apart  from  its  simplicity,  is  that,  when 
various  "thermometers"  are  used,  experiments  made,  taking  advantage 
of  a  large  number  of  definite  thermal  states,  prove  that  the  values  of 
t  obtained  do  not  differ  widely.  Of  course  they  differ,  but  not  as  much 
as  they  Would  if  any  less  simple  definition  were  adopted. 

In  this  connection  another  definition  is  useful;  this  is  the  "mean 
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coefficient  of  change  of  a  between  ti  and  U  with  reference  to  ti."    Thie 
is  obviously     -!   -    ,'.  and  may  be  written  a. 

"Absolute  zero"  on  euch  a  scale  is,  by  definition,  the  value  t  assumes 
when,  in  the  fonnula,  a  ie  put  equal  to  zero.  (This  is  quite  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  reduce  a  to  zero  by  any  physical  means.) 
Calling  this  calculated  value  to,- we  have 

(    =(  °'       =(    _    1. 

"       '     ?i-3      ^      « 
(i  -  (i 
The  "absolute  temperature"  on  such  a  scale  is  defined  to  be  2  —  it; 
and,  calling  this  U,  we  have 

a  fli  —  Oi 
'(*  -  ti 
On  the  centigrade  system,  which  is  now  universally  adopted,  the  two 
standard  thermal  states  selected  are  those  of  "equilibrium  of  ice  and 
water"  and  "equilibrium  of  water  and  steam,"  both  under  a  pressure  of 
76  cm.  of  mercury; "  and  to  this  interval  of  temperature  the  number,  100  is 
given.  ■  Hence,  on  this  centigrade  system, 

"  "   100a, 

i.=  Vioo?-^°'- 

a  at-  ai 

If  the  ordinary  scale,  not  the  absolute  one,  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
ass^n  also  a  number  to  either  of  the  standard  thermal  states;  and  in  all 
scientific  measurements  it  is  customary  to  give  the  number  zero  to  the 
temperature  of  "melting  ice."      Thus 

Cioo  —  at 
1  OOao 
fliM  —  On 
Certain  obvious  facts  should  be  noted : 

1.  If  different  properties  of  diiferent  bodies  are  selected  for  thermo- 
metric  purposes,  that  is,  if  different  thermometers  are  used,  different 
values  of  t  will  be  obtained  for  the  same  thermal  state. 

2.  The  value  of  absolute  zero  will  be  different  for  different  thermometers. 

3.  The  value  of  absolute  zero  does  not  have  any  physical  importance. 

4.  To  say  that  a  body  expands  uniformly  with  change  in  temperature 
has  no  meaning  unless  the  particular  thermometer  used  to  give  the  numer- 
ical values  of  the  temperature  is  specified. 

Any  one  thermometer  may  be  caUbrated  in  terms  of  another  and  t^e 
i  of  scientific  statement  require  that  all  temperatures  quoted  in 
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memoirs  and  reports  should  refer  to  the  same  instrument.  In  order  to 
secure  this,  a  definite  temperature  scale  has  been  adopted  known  as  the 
"Hydrogen  Scale,"  whose  specification  is  well  known. 

Certain  obvious  advantages  would  follow  if  a  method  of  thermometry 
could  be  devised  that  would  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  thermo- 
metric  substance.  Lord  Kelvin  was  the  first  to  show  that  there  was  an 
indefinite  number  of  such  methods,  if  one  could  make  use  of  Camot's 
principle.  If  in  a  Camot  cycle  Qt  is  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  "working 
substance"  at  one  temperature  and  Qi  that  given  out  at  the  other, 
Camot's  principle  is  that  the  ratio  Qt/Qi  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  working  substance,  being  a  function  only  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
two  baths  (or  reservoirs).  There  is  no  practical  way  by  which  this 
simple  fact  may  be  used  directly  for  thermometric  purposes,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  securing,  in  practice,  a  Camot  cycle;  but  Kelvin 
showed  how  indirect  methods  could  be  used.  He  finally  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  a  thermometric  scale;  calling  the  temperatures  of 
the  two  baths  Ti  and  Ti: 

Tx  _   0. 

r,  ~  g. 

Either  a  definite  number  is  assigned  one  definite  thermal  state  or 
a  definite  number  is  assigned  a  definite  thermal  interval,  e-g-,  100  to  the 
interval  between  "ice"  and  "steam." 

He  then,  in  collaboration  with  Joule,  devised  a  method  by  which  his. 
scale  could  be  compared  experimentally  with  that  given  by  any  constant- 
pressure  gas  thermometer.  This  method  depends  on  the  expansion  of 
the  gas  through  a  porous  plug,  due  to  a  small  drop  in  pressure,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  ratio  of  the  drop  in  temperature  to  the  drop  in  pres- 
sure. Calling  this  ratio  it,  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  deter- 
mine it  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Kelvin  showed  from 
thermodynamic  reasoning  that,  if  ;i  is  known  as  a/(f,p),  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  exact  numerical  relations  between  his  scale  and  the  gas  scale. 
He  also  showed,  by  approximate  methods,  that,  if  he  adopted  the  centi- 
grade system,  T  =  273  +  t  approximately  over  a  limited  rar^e;  so 
that  in  the  "correction  terms"  in  the  formulas  I  may  be  replaced  by 
T  —  273.  The  best  modern  experiments  on  the  porous-plug  expansion, 
those  of  L.  G.  Hoxton  for  air  as  the  gas,  give  the  value  of  fi  over  the  range 
of  temperature  from  melting  ice  to  boiling  water.  Using  this  value, 
and  writing 

the  value  of  the  Kelvin  temperature  for  melting  ice  becomes 
1  , 


'  -    MdT 


''      »+  inn™  -™  +  ' 


100a 

nq.i..cdi,Gooi^fe 
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where  Tm  =  To  +  100,  po  =  density  of  air  at  melting  ice,  ~C,  is 
the  mean  value  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure,  and  a  ie 
the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  at  constant  pressure.  ii  is  a 
"correction  term;"  and  in  it  To  may  be  placed  equal  to  273,  and  in  /, 
T  may  be  replaced  by  t  +  273.  This  gives  To  =  273.36.  For  any  tem- 
perature, the  theory  gives 

TTo- 
T  -  To  =  t  +  vai  -       -  Cp{I  ~  U)  =  t  +  t 
Po 
where  «  is  the  correction  term. 
Two  facta  should  be  noted: 

1.  Kelvin's  theory  proves  that  there  is  a  definite  minimum  tempera- 
ture, which  may  properly  be  called  "absolute  zero;"  it  is  the  state  for 
which  T  becomes  equal  to  zero. 

2.  Any  temperature,  if  given  in  the  gas  scale,  may  be  expressed  on 
the  Kelvin  scale  provided  it  is  in  the  range  of  temperature  for  which  n 
is  known. 

Radiation  Methods 

The  thermometric  methods  just  described  are  evidently  not  applicable 
to  extremely  hot  states,  e.g.,  the  carbon  poles  of  an  arc  light,  furnaces,  etc. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  secure  thermal  equilibrium  between 
a  thermometer  and  the  hot  body,  application  may  be  made  of  the  facts 
that  all  bodies  are  radiating  energy,  that  the  amount  radiated  varies 
with  the  temperature,  and  that  this  energy  may  be  measured.  It  is 
easily  observed  that  the  surfaces  of  different  bodies,  when  at  the  same 
temperature,  emit  different  amounts  of  radiation.  But  KirchhoS  proved, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  that  if  a  hollow  is  made  in  a  solid  body 
maintained  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  radiation  out  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  wall  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  solid  and  is  a  func- 
tion of  its  temperature  alone.  (Of  course,  "freak"  cases  are  excluded.) 
Such  radiation  is  called  "black-body  radiation;"  and  it  is,  as  Kirchhofi 
proved,  greater  than  is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  any  body  at  the  same 
temperature,  provided  this  emission  is  due  solely  to  the  thermal  state  of 
the  body,  that  is,  is  not  due  to  what  has  been  called  "lumeniscence." 
If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  body  that  would  absorb  all  radiation  in- 
cident upon  it,  it  would  be  called  a  black  body  and  its  surface  would 
emit  the  same  radiation  as  the  enclosure  just  described,  at  the  same  . 
temperature. 

The  radiation  from  such  an  enclosurfc  is,  then,  a  measure  of  its  tem- 
perature, and  it  is  possible  to  define,  in  any  way  deemed  desirable,  a  new 
scale  of  temperature  ( in  terms  of  the  radiation  Remitted  per  unit  of  time 
through  an  opening  of  a  definite  cross-section,  e.g.,  of  unit  area. 
Simple  observations  prove  that  E  increases  when  the  temperature  is 
increased;  so  possible  scales  would  be 
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t  =  AE,  where  A  is  an  arbitr&ry  constant 

(  =  AE*  +  BE,  where  both  A  and  B  are  constante,  etc. 

Naturally  one  would  select  such  a  definition  as  would  make  t  on  this 
new  scale  have,  if  possible,  the  same  value  as  (  has  on  some  standard 
scale,  e.g.,  &  gas  thermometer  using  the  centigrade  system,  for  those 
thermal  states  that  are  not  so  hot  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  such  a  conduc- 
tion instrument.  Experiments  have  shown  that  if  the  definition  adopted 
is 

E  =  A{t  +  273)* 

where  A  ib  &  definite  constant,  this  condition  is  satisfied.  This  new 
scale  may  be  called  "radiation  temperature."  Obviously,  it  may  be  used 
for  temperatures  far  beyond  the  range  covered  by  a  gas  thermometer. 
Further,  if  the  radiation  from  the  surface  of  any  body  is  measured, 
this  same  formula  in  the  form  ^iS*  =  £maybeapplied;and  the  numerical 
value  of  S  may  be  deduced.  It  is  called  the  "black-body  temperature" 
of  the  body,  but  this  number  is  obviously  less  than  273  +  its  true  tem- 
perature. This  last  may  be  obtained  in  certain  cases,  however,  by  an 
indirect  method.  If  the  body  is  one  whose  properties  are  conditioned  by 
its  temperature,  we  have  the  law: 

Keflection,  coefficient  -|-  transmission  coefficient  -|-  emissivity  ™  1 
Let  us  ^sume  that  these  first  two  may  be  measured.  The  emissivity 
is,  by  definition,  the  ratio  of  the  emis^on  of  the  body  to  that  of  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence,  calling  the  reflection  coefficient 
R,  the  transmission  coefficient  T,  the  black-body  temperature  of  the 
bodyS, 

(i-f-273)«=^-'^"^ 
and  therefore  t  may  be  deduced. 

Other  radiation  methods  have  been  evolved.  If  that  part  of  the 
radiation  from  a  black  body  that  is  due  to  wave,*  having  wave-lengths  in 
the  range  from  X  to  X  +  A^  is  called  E^^X,  experiments  prove  that  for 
radiation  in  the  visible  spectrum,  through  a  range  of  temperatures  where 
a  gas  thermometer  may  be  used. 

E>,  =   Ci\-^e  ~  M'  +  273) 

where  I  is  gas-thermometer  temperature  and  Ci  and  Ci  are  definite  con- 
stants. Therefore  this  formula  may  be  used  to  define  a  new  temperature 
scale,  specially  tor  very  hot  bodies;  and  the  values  of  t  obtained  agree 
with  both  those  given  by  the  radiation  method  previously  described. 

Both  the  radiation  formulas  for  black  bodies: 

Total  radiation 

E  =  A(_l  +  273)*  (Stefan's  Law) 

and  partial  radiation 
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£x  =  c»X-'c  ~  *«  +  "='  (Wien's  Law) 

have  a  thermodynamic  foundation.  It  may  be  proved  from  thermo- 
dynamic reasoning,  with  certun  aesumptions,  that  the  total  and  partial 
radiations  from  a  black  body  obey  the  laws 

E  =  AT*  and  £x  =  CiX-»e"  *r 
where  T  is  Kelvin's  absolute  temperature.  Therefore  radiation  methods 
will  give  us  a  knowlet^  of  Kelvin's  temperatures  for  very  hot  bodies; 
for,  as  stated  before,  in  order  to  define  the  Kelvin  scale,  it  is  sufficient  to 
assign  an  arbitrary  number  to  some  one  thermal  state,  e.g.,  373.36  to 
that  of  "boiling  water;"  then  E  may  be  measiu^d  for  a  black  body  having 
that  temperature  and  A  may  be  deduced;  or,  using  two  known  values  of 
T  for  definite  thermal  states,  Ci  and  ci  may  be  deduced ;  consequently  the 
constants  being  known,  T  will  be  given  by  measurements  of  E  or  Ey. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  porous-pli^  expansion  are  to  show  that 
over  the  range  of  temperatures  between  melting  ice  and  boiling  water 
T  '^  t  +  273,  approximately,  where  t  is  gas  temperature  on  the  centi- 
grade system,  and  radiation  experiments  prove  that  the  same  is  true 
approximately  for  higher  temperatures,  as  far  as  the  gas  thermometer  may 
be  used,  that  is,  the  constants  in  the  two  radiation  formulas  are  found  to 
be  the  same  when  obtained  by  either  process. 

Theort  of  Tehfebaturb 

In  the  discussion  of  both  conduction  and  radiation  methods,  care 
has  been  taken  to  exclude  from  consideration  bodies  in  which  chemical 
or  electrical  actions  were  going  on  and  bodies  that  were  not  in  what  has 
been  catted  statistical  equilibrium.  The  question  now  arises  asto  whether 
or  not  it  is  allowable  to  Eipeak  of  the  temperature  of  such  bodies.  Light 
is  thrown  upon  this  from  the  dynamical  study  of  the  properties  of  bodies, 
considering  them  formed  of  molecules.  It  has  been  proved  that  for  s 
gas  in  a  state  of  equilibriiun,  that  is,  when  it  is  not  flowing  or  in  a  turbu- 
lent condition,  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  its  mean  kinetic 
enei^  per  molecule,  and  its  temperature.  If  m  is  the  mass  of  each  of 
its  molecules,  and  if  u,  n,  w  are  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  the  center 
of  mass  of  any  one  molecule,  we  may  write  for  the  mean  kinetic  energy 
of  translation  of  the  molecules  J^(jnu*  +  mn*  +  mto') 

It  has  been  proved  that  mu'  =  mv*  =  mw*  =  RT  where  ^  is  a  definite 
constant  and  7*  is  Kelvin's  temperature.  (If  we  adopt  the  centigrade 
system  and  use  other  deductions  from  the  kinetic  theory  as  applied  to 
actual  gases,  it  is  found  that  fi  =  9.3  X  10~"  approximately.)  Further, 
if  the  molecules  have  kinetic  energy  of  rotation,  each  of  the  "  degrees  of 
freedom"  has  an  amount  of  mean  kinetic  energy  equal  to  }-^RT.  So 
far  as  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  translation  is  concerned,  this  equals, 
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therefore,  ^RT;  and  the  same  is  true  of  solids,  liquids,  and  the  "free 
electrons"  in  solids. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  for  a  body  not  in  a  atate  of  statietical  equiUbrium 
it  is  not  allowable  to  use  the  word  temperature.  This  meaos  that  the 
word  should  not  be  used  with  reference  to  a  sin^e  molecule  or  to  such 
phenomena  as  occur  in  most  flames,  or  in  an  electric  spark  or  discharge. 
It  is  true  that  bodies  placed  in  flames,  sparks,  etc.,  may  assume  definite 
temperatures,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  statement  just  made. 

From  the  standpoint  of  experiment,  the  fundamental  question  is  to 
determine  when  a  body  is  in  a  state  of  statistical  equilibrium  and,  there- 
fore, has  its  properties  conditioned  by  temperature.  Unfortunately 
this  cannot  be  done  with  cert^nty  in  all  cases;  general  principles  are  the 
only  guides. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  the  body  is  not  in  thermal 
equihbrium,  and  where  the  word  "temperature"  may  be  used.  Consider 
a  vessel  of  water  placed  on  a  stove,  we  say  that  its  "temperature  rises, " 
thus  attaching  a  meaning  to  the  word  at  any  instant.  Again,  consider 
a  current  of  air  moving  with  a  uniform  velocity,  if  a  thermometer  were 
to  move  with  the  gas  at  the  same  velocity,  it  would  register  the  true 
temperature  of  the  gas;  but  this  temperature  is  not  that  which  would  be 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  at  rest  in  the  moving  gas,  nor  is  it  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solid  walls  of  the  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  flowing. 
We  may  often  think  of  certain  hmits  of  temperature  between  which  a 
certain  body  must  he  when  it  is  not  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium;  thus, 
one  hmit  would  be  that  which  corresponds  to  its  mean  molecular  kinetic 
enei^y  of  translation.  But,  in  general,  it  is  safest  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
word  temperature  to  bodies  in  the  state  of  equiUbrium  and  even  then  to 
those  bodies  for  which  there  is  reason  for  beheving  that  their  state  is 
conditioneti  by  their  mean  molecular  kinetic  energy. 
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Standard  Scale  of  Temperature 

BT  C.  W.  WAIDNES,   E.  F.  MUELLER,  AND  PAUL  D.  FOOTE, 
(CbictfO  MsatJDc.  Smtember.  IBIS) 

The  standard  scale  of  temperature  that  it  is  attempted  to  realize  in 
practice  is  the  cent^ade  thermodynamic  scale,  as  defined  by  Kelvin 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  scale  would  be  exactly 
realized  with  a  perfect'  gas  in  an  ideal  gas  thermometer,  and  is  closely 
realized  with  the  more  permanent  gases.  From  the  departure  of  certain 
properties  of  these  gases  from  those  of  a  perfect  gas,  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
the  amount  of  the  departure  of  the  temperature  scales,  defined  by  their 
use,  from  the  thermodynamic  scale. 

In  nearly  all  the  precise  experimental  work  done  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  it  was  necessary  for  the  experimenter  to  estab- 
lish his  own  gas-thermometer  scale,  and  the  labor  involved  in  this  was 
often  greater  than  that  involved  in  the  prime  object  of  the  experimental 
work  .undertaken.  The  experimental  difficulties  involved  in  gas  ther- 
mometry led  to  the  establishment  of  temperature  scales  differing  from  one 
another  by  amounts  considerably  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  differences  in  the  properties  of  the  gaaea  used.  Results  were, 
therefore,  expressed  in  terms  of  somewhat  different  temperature  scales, 
making  correlation  of  such  results  difficult  and  uncertam. 

International  Hydrogen  Scale 

The  first  standard  temperature  scale  to  receive  fairly  general  scientific 
recognition  was  the  so-called  international  hydr(^en  scale  defined  by 
the  following  resolution  of  the  International  Committee  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  adopted  Oct.  15,  1887.  "The  International  Committee  on 
Weights  and  Measures  adopts  as  the  standard  thermometric  scale  for  the 
international  service  of  weights  and  measures,  the  centigrade  scale  of  the 
hydrogen  thermometer,  having  as  fixed  points  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  (0°)  and  of  the  vapor  of  distilled  water  boiling  (100°)  at  standard 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  hydrogen  being  taken  at  an  initial  manometric 
pressure  of  1  meter  of  merciu^,  that  is  to  say,  _jy.  =  1.3158  times  the 
standard  atmospheric  pressure." 

>  Buckingham:  U.  3.  Bureau  of  Standftrda  BuU.  6  (1910)  409.  (Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Sci.  Paper  136.) 
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In  practice,  this  scale  in  the  interval  —  25°  to  +  100"  has  been 
realized  and  made  available  by  means  of  primary  standard  mercurial 
thermometers  made  of  French  hard  glass  (verre  dur).  Eight  thermome- 
ters, four  in  the  range  below  0°  and  four  in  the  range  0°  to  100°,  were 
compared  by  Chappuis*  with  the  hydrogen  gas  thermometer.  In  this 
way  Chappuis  determined  the  difference  between  the  mean  verre  dur  scale 
defined  by  the  eight  standard  thermometers  and  the  scale  defined  by  the 
hydrogen  thermometer. 

The  scale  is  distributed  to  the  scientific  world  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  through  verre  dur  thermometers,  the 
several  corrections  (calibration,  internal  and  external  pressure  coeffi- 
cients, and  fundamental  interval')  for  which  have  been  determined  by 
that  Bureau.  The  assumption  is  made  that  the  verre  dur  scale  defined  by 
these  standardized  thermometers  differs  from  the  hydrogen  scale  by  the 
same  amount  as  does  the  mean  scale  of  the  thermometers  originally 
standardized  by  Chappuis.  The  thermometers  distributed  by  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  are  but  rarely  compared  with  the  primary  standards 
of  that  Bureau  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  scale  defined  by  the  newer 
thermometers  differs  from  that  of  the  original  standards.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  scales  defined  by  two  different  thermometers  of  verre 
dur  may  differ  from  each  other  by  over  0.01'. 

Pboposed  International  Scale  of  Temperatdrbb  in  the  Interval 
-  40°  TO  1100"  C. 

When  the  several  national  laboratories*  undertook  the  standardiza- 
tion of  temperature-measuring  instruments,  it  became  necessary  to 
extend  the  limited  temperature  scale  distributed  by  the  International 
Bureau  to  higher  temperatures  on  the  one  hand  and  to  lower  temperatures 
on  the  other.  The  method  used  by  all  of  the  laboratories  in  extending 
the  standard  temperature  scale  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  certain  fixed 
points  defined  by  the  freezing  (melting)  or  boiling  [Mints  of  certain  pure 
substances,  these  fixed  pointe  having  been  determined  on  the  scale  of 
some  gas  thermometer  by  a  number  of  different  observers.  According 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  available  data,  small  differences  in  the  tem- 
perature scales  adopted  by  the  national  laboratories  thus  resulted.  With 
a  view  to  reaching  international  uniformity  in  the  temperature  scales 
employed,  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  several  laborato- 

'  Trail,  el  Mem.,  Bur.  Int.  (1888)  6. 

'  Poi  discuasioa  of  these  corrections  see  Waidner  tuid  Dickinson,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standardfl  BvU.  3  (1907)  667  (Bureau  of  Standafds  Sci.  Paper  89)  or  Bureau  of 
Standards  Circviar  8,  2d  Edition,  20. 

'  The  Phyfokaliech-Techniache  Reichsanatalt  at  Charlottenburg,  Germany;  tlje 
National  FbyBical  Laboratory  at  Teddington,  England,  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Waahington.  ^ 
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ries  during  the  years  1912  to  1914.  When  these  negotiations  were  inter- 
rupteii  by  the  war,  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  eesential  principles 
to  be  followed  and  on  most  of  the  neceasary  details.  The  plan  practi- 
cally agreed  upon,  but  which  failed  to  reach  the  stage  of  ratificatioQ, 
was  similar  to  that  followed  in  defining  the  electric  unite.  It  was  agreed 
to  define  as  the  fundamental  scale,  the  centigrade  thermodynamic  scale 
and,  in  addition,  to  establish  a  practical  or  working  scale  that  should 
realize  this  fundamental  scale  as  closely  as  was  possible  in  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge.  The  practical,  or  working,  scale  that  bad  been  out- 
lined in  the  correspondence  has  served  as  the  working  scale  of  the  several 
laboratories  since  1914,  although  there  are  a  few  minor  differences 
due  to  the  fact  that  final  agreement  was  not  reached.  In  December, 
1915,  the  Reichsanstalt,  through  its  President,  Warburg,*  announced 
that  after  Apr.  1,  1916,  it  would  adopt  a  new  temperature  scale.  In 
the  interval  —  40°  to  1100°,  this  scale  is  practically  identical  with  that 
outlined  in  the  correspondence  between  the  laboratories. 

Temperature  Scale  in  the  IrUerval  —  40°  to  450°  C. — In  the  interval 
—  40°  to  450°  C,  the  temperature  scale  now  used  is  that  defined  by  the 
platinum-resistance  thermometer,  calibrated  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing ice  (0°),  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  (100*),  and  of  sulfur  vaDor 
(444.6°)  all  under  standard  atmospheric  pressure.* 

The  relation  between  the  resistance  R,  the  platinum  temperature  and 
the  temperature  ( is  expressed  by  the  Callendar  formulas 


noo 

The  purity  of  the  platinum  is  specified  by  the  mean  temperature  co- 
efficient of  resistance  between  0°  and  100°,  which  coefficient  should  be  not 
less  than  0.00388  and  by  the  constant  S  in  the  above  formulas,  which 
should  be  not  greater  than  1.52. 

'  Ann.  Phya.  (4)  (1916)  48,1034. 

'The  standard  atmoapheric  pressure  is  defined  as  equivalent  to  the  pi«aaure 
exerted  by  a  column  of  mercury  760  mm.  in  height,  the  mercury  being  at  0°  C.  andaub- 
ject  to  a  gravitational  force  correaponding  to  g  =  980.665  cm.  per  aec. 

Previous  to  1914  the  only  precise  formulas  for  expieaaing  the  variation  with  pres- 
sure of  the  boiling  point  of  suUut  were  these  of  Holbom  and  Henning  and  of  Harker 
and  Sexton.    These  are  respectively: 

(  -  ^«  +  0.0910  (p  -  760)  ~  0.000043  (p  -  760)' 

(  -  (iM  +  0.0904  (p  -  760)  -  0.000052  (p  -  760)» 

In  the  correspondence  between  the  national  laboratories,  it  had  been  agreed  that 

the  equation  (  -  hv,  +  0.0908  (p  -  760)  -  0.000047  (p  -  760)'  best  represents  the 

relation.    I^ter  experimental  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standarda  (published  in  Jnl. 

Am.  Chem.  Soc.  41,  769,  1919]  led  to  the  equation 

t  =  l7i,  +  O.OfllO  (p  -  760)  -  0.000049  (p  -  760)> 
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The  sulfur  boiling  point  is  to  be  determined  in  the  conventional  form 
of  Bulfur-boiling  apparatus  originally  used  by  Callendar  and  Griffiths. 
Full  details  concerning  the  experimental  methods  to  be  used  and  the 
precautions  to  be  observed  have  been  published  by  several  investigators, 
the  most  recent  being  Meissner'  and  Mueller  and  H.  A.  Burgess.'  Day 
and  Sosman*  have  summarized  the  more  important  determinations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  sulfur  boiling  point.  To  their  table  should  be 
added  the  determination  made  by  Eumorfopoulous"  in  1914.  Their 
table  shows  that  determinations,  previous  to  1908,  indicate  a  value  of 
about  444.9°  C.  on  the  thermodynamic  scale,  while  the  later  determina- 
tions indicate  a  value  somewhat  higher  than  444.5".  It  appears  that  if 
any  weight  whatever  is  to  be  given  to  any  determinations  other  than  those 
of  Hotbom  and  Henning  and  Day  and  Sosman,  the  value  444.6°  should 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  444.5°. 

However,  since  final  ratification  of  the  agreement  on  the  sulfur 
boiling  point  had  not  been  reached,  the  several  laboratories  are  not 
using  identical  values  for  this  constant.  The  National  Physical  Labora- 
tory has  apparently"  not  changed  from  the  old  value  of  444.53°,  as  de- 
termined by  Callendar  and  E.  H.  Griffiths,  on  the  scale  of  the  constant- 
pressure  air  thermometer.  This  temperature  is  now  interpreted  by 
that  laboratory  as  being  on  the  thermodynamic  scale.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  Reichsanstalt,  already  referred  to,  shows  that  that  institu- 
tion is  using  444.55°  as  the  temperature  of  the  sulfur  boihng  point,  while 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  reasons  given  above,  is  using  444.6°.  A 
change  of  0.1"  in  the  temperature  chosen  for  the  sulfur  boiling  point 
corresponds  to  a  change  of  about  0.4  per  cent,  in  i,  which  would  affect 
the  temperature  scale  by  less  than  0.002°  at  50°  C. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  several  national  laboratories  have,  in 
effect,  abandoned  the  international  hydrogen  scale  either  as  an  ultimate 
standard  or  as  a  working  standard.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  determine  whether,  in  actual  practice,  the  scale  used  by  theso 
laboratories  differs  measurably  from  the  hydrogen  scale  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau.  The  results  of  numerous  unpublished  intercompari- 
Bons  of  the  scale  defined  by  platinum  resistance  thermometers  and  the 
hydrogen  scale,  derived  from  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  verre  dur 
thermometers,"  show  that  the  scale  defined  by  the  platinum  resistance 


'  Ann.  Phyi.  [4|  (1912)  39,  1230. 
•  JnL  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  (1919)  41,  746. 
Mm.  Jnl  Sei.  (1912)  SS,  630;  Ann.  Phys.  (1912)  S8,  865. 
"Proc.  Royal  Soe.  London   (1014)  A  90, 189. 

"Se«  Ewr  Griffitha:  "Methods  of  Meaeuring  Temperature,"  8.     Charles  Griffin 
&  Co.,  191& 

"  Waidner  and  Dickinson :  Op.  cit. 
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thermometer  is  in  agreement  with  the  hydrogen  scale  of  the  International 
Bureau  to  well  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  with  which  the  latter  scale 
has  been  distributed  to  the  scientific  world  by  means  of  standardized 
primary  standard  verre  dur  thermometers.  The  advantage  of  using  the 
platinum  resistance  thermometer  to  define  the  standard  scale  lies  in  the 
fact  that  platinum  of  the  required  purity  is  readily  available,  that  its 
purity  is  easily  verified,  and  that  the  standard  scale  in  the  interval  0° 
to  100°  can  be  reproduced  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  an  accuracy  of 
0.002°  or  0.003°. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  adoption  of  the  platinum  resistance  ther- 
mometer to  define  the  standard  scale  of  temperature  embodies  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  practical  thcrmometric  standard  proposed  byCallendar 
to  the  British  Association  in  1899." 

A  number  of  fixed  points  within  the  above  range,  useful  for  the  cali- 
bration of  temperature  measuring  instruments  other  than  standard  resist- 
ance thermometers  had  been  practically  agreed  upon,  as  shown  in  Table  1. 
The  freezing  points  of  cadmium  and  zinc  are  convenient  lower  fixed  points 
for  the  caUbration  of  high  temperature  thermocouples. 

Table  1. — Fixed  Points  in  the  Interval  —  40°  to  450°  C. 

Diamis 

Freezing  point  of  mercury —  38.88 

Freeiing  point  of  tin 231 .84' 

Freezing  point  of  cadmium 320.9 

Freering  point  of  sine 419.4* 

Boiliiig  point  of  naphthalene 217.96  +  0.058  (p  -  760) 

BoiUng  point  of  beniophenone 305.9    +  0.063  (p  -  760)» 

■  Recent  determinations  with  the  resiBtance  thermometer  calibrated  at  0°,  100°, 
and  the  boiling  point  of  sulfur  (444,6°),  of  the  freezing  points  of  very  pure  specJnens 
of  tin  and  linc  lead  to  the  values  231,88°  and  419.44°,  respectively.  It  is  apparently 
difficult  to  produce  benzophcnone  of  sufficient  purity  to  serve  for  reproducing  the  stand- 
ard temperature  and  so  far  as  known  the  temperature  given  is  obtained  only  with 
k&hlbaum's  purest  mat«nal.  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  BuU.  7  (1910)  5. 
(Bureau  of  Standards  Set.  Paper  143.) 

Temperaiure  Scale  in  the  Interval  450°  to  1100°  C. — In  the  interval 
450°  to  1100°  C,  the  practical  scale  is  defined  by  the  fixed  (freezing) 
points  given  in  Table  2,  which  are  practically  identical  with  the  values 
of  Day  and  Sosman"  when  reduced  to  the  thermodynamic  scale,  the 
resulting  values  being,  in  general,  rounded  off  in  the  direction  of  higher 
temperatures  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  previously  accepted  values  fo^ 
these  fixed  points  were  higher. 

"  Report  British  Asen.  Dover  (1899)  242. 

"Am.  Jni.  Sci.  (1910)  29,  93;  (1912)  3S,  517.  Also  L.  H.  Adaras:  Jnl.  Am. 
Chem.  Soo.  (1914)  36,  65. 
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Table  2. — Standard  Freezing  Points 

DBQBEra 

Antimony ' 630 

Silver 960.5 

Gold 1063 

Copper,  free  from  oxide 1083 

■  The  freedng  point  given  for  antimony  is  apparently  attained  only  with  the 
pure  metal  supplied  by  Kahlbaum.  See  U.  8,  Bureau  of  Standards  BuU.  6  (1910) 
164.  (Bureau  of  Standards  Set.  Paper  124.)  Final  agreement  was  not  reached  as  to 
whether  960.S°  or  961°  is  the  better  value  to  be  token  as  the  freezing  point  of  ailver. 
Tbe  Reichsanstalt  announcement  gives  960.5°. 

The  instrument  commonly  employed  for  interpolation  between  these 
fixed  points  is  the  platinunij  90-per  cent,  platinum,  10-per  cent,  rhodium 
thermocouple  calibrated  at  three  temperatures;  the  relation  between 
temperature  t  and  electromotive  force  e  being  expressed  by  the  formula 
e  =  a  +  bt  +  ct*.  The  points  usually  chosen  for  the  standardization 
of  these  couples  are  the  freezing  points  of  zinc  (or  cadmium),  antimony, 
and  copper.  Other  convenient  secondary  calibration  points  in  the  in- 
terval are  aluminum  (freezing  point)  658.7°  for  a  sample  99.66  per  cent, 
pure,  and  sodium  chloride  (freezing  point)  801°  C.  The  freezing  point 
of  the  latter  sut^tance  is  less  sharply  defined  and  is  not  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  a  fixed  point  as  are  the  freezing  points  of  the  metals. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  scale  defined  by  the  platinum 
resistance  thermometer  caUbrated  in  ice,  steam,  and  sulfur  vapor  (444.6') 
is  in  agreement  up  to  1100°  with  the  scale  defined  by  the  thermocouple 
cahbfated  at  three  points  as  above  described.'* 

Temperature  Scale  Above  1100°  C. — In  the  correspondence  between  the 
national  laboratories,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  agree  on  a  uniform 
scale  above  1100°  C.  The  only  gas-thermometer  data  that  could  receive 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  temperature 
scale  above  1100°  is  that  of  Day  and  Sosman.  Whatever  temperature  is 
considered  as  the  upper  limit  of  precise  gas  thermometry,  it  is  evident 
that  the  scale  above  this  limit  must  be  based  on  physical  laws  having 
sound  theoretical  or  experimental  support.  The  ibethod  generally 
followed  was  to  extend  the  thermometric  scale  from  the  region  of  known 
temperatures,  as  determined  by  the  gas  thermometer,  by  the  aid  of  the 
radiation  laws.  The  two  laws  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  are 
represented  by  the  Planck  and  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  equations.  Of 
these  two  laws  the  latter  has  a  stronger  theoretical  basis,  but  has  been  less 
frequently  appfied  on  account  of  the  greater  difiiculties  of  experimental 
manipulation  involved.  The  former,  for  the  wave-lengths  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  reduces  to  the  well-known  Wien  formula  from  which  it  follows 
that 

"  Waidner  and  Burgess:  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  BvU.  6  (1910)  182.  (Bureau 
of  Standards  Sci.  Paper  124). 
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where  Jt  and  Jt  are  the  intensities  of  black-body  radiation  of  wave-length 
X  at  absolute  temperatures,  $i  and  6t,  respectively,  and  Ci  is  the  funda- 
mental constant  of  the  Planck  equation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  equation  that  any  high  temperature  0i 
(absolute)  may  be  determined  from  a  measurement  of  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
tensity of  black-body  radiation  for  a  given  wave-length  X  to  the  intensity 
of  black-body  radiation  for  the  same  wave-length  at  some  accu- 
rately determined  lower  temperature  $t  (abBolute).  The  temperature 
scale  will  depend  on  the  value  chosen  for  cs,  the  constant  of  the  Planck 
equation.  In  all  of  the  earUer  work,  the  value  taken  for  this  constant 
was  14,500  or  14,600  micron  degrees.  In  1906,  Holborn  and  Valentiner" 
published  the  results  of  an  investigation  that  led  them  to  assign  the 
value  14,200  to  this  constant.  The  lai^e  difFerence  between  this  value 
and  the  ones  previously  accepted  led  to  further  extensive  researches  at 
the  Reichsanstalt  and  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  A  summary  of  this 
later  work  may  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Coblentz,''  As  a  result  of  this 
more  recent  work,  the  Bureau  has  been  led  to  adopt  14,350  for  the  value 
of  the  constant  Ct  of  the  Planck  equation.  The  Reichsanstalt  is  using 
the  value  14,300  for  Ci. 

The  most  important  fixed  points  in  the  range  above  1100°  C.  are  the 
melting  points  of  palladium  and  platinum.  Some  of  the  more  important 
experimental  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  determination  of  these 
fixed  points  is  discussed  below. 

Melting  Point  of  Palladium. — Day  and  Sosman  extended  their  gas- 
thermometer  measurements  to  the  melting  point  of  palladium.  Using 
a  crucible  method,  the  e.m.f.  of  standard  rare-metal  thermocouples  was 
obtained  at  the  meltii^  point  of  palladium  and  the  couples  were  standard- 
ized by  direct  comparison  with  the  gas  thermometer.  The  couples, 
accordingly,  served  only  as  a  means  of  transfer  from  the  crucible  of 
palladium  to  the  furnace  containing  the  thermometer  bulb.  The  result 
of  the  single  experiment  attempted  at  this  extreme  temperature  for  the 
gas  thermometer  gave  1549.2  ±  2,0°  C,  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium. 
To  this  value  may  be  added  a  rather  uncertain  correction  of  about  0.8° 
to  take  account  of  the  deviation  of  the  temperature  scale  defined  by  the 
constant-volume  nitrogen  gas  thermometer,  at  the  pressures  employed, 
from  the  ideal  thermodynamic  scale.  As  a  final  corrected  value  we  thus 
obtain  1550°  ±  2°  C.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  palladium  showed  that 
it  was  of  extremely  high  purity.  This  value  of  1549°  C.  was  used  quite 
generally  for  several  years.    Since  1916,  however,  the  Reichsanstalt'* 

'«  Ann.  Phya.  (4)  (1006)  22,  1. 

"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standaids  BuU.  13  (1917)  45ft.  (Bureau  of  Standards  Sci. 
Paper  284.)  >*  Loe.  cU. 
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has  adopted  the  value  1557°  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium,  and 
1764°  C.  instead  of  1755°  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  platinum.  More 
recently  the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Co."  have  agreed  to  use 
the  value  1555°  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium. 

The  evidence  that  the  determination  of  Day  and  Sosman  is  low 
is  based  on  the  data  obtained  by  extrapolation  of  the  optical  temperature 
scale  using  Wien's  (or  Planck's)  law.  The  melting  point  of  gold  is  gen- 
erally ^freed  upon  as  1063°  C.  Hence  if  we  .measure  for  a  given  wave- 
length the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  a  black  body  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  palladium  to  that  of  a  black  body  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
gold,  knowing  Ct,  the  melting  point  of  gold,  and  the  value  of  this  ratio 
ft,  the  temperature  of  the  melting  palladium  may  be  computed  by  the 
formula  already  given:. 

.o.«..o.(^,/...)^-"M^(i-^j  (I, 

where 

0AM  =  absolute  temperature  of  melting  gold; 

$Pd   =  absolute  temperature  of  melting  palladium; 

Jpd  =  intensity  of  radiation  for  wave-length  X  from  a  black 

body  at  a  temperature  fl^j; 
.  Jau  =  intensity  of  radiation  for  wave-length  X  from  a  black 
body  at  a  temperature  $au- 

If  in  this  formula  we  substitute  the  values  d  =  14,350  and  0au  =  1336, 
we  obtain : 

,>_.  0.0007485- ^^2  «  (2) 

Nemst  and  V.  Wartenberg"  measured  the  value  of  the  ratio  ft  for 
X  =  0.5896>i  by  means  of  a  Wanner  pyrometer,  which  is  essentially 
the  Konig-Martens  spectrophotometer.  The  gold  or  palladium  in  the 
-  form  of  wire  was  gradually  heated  in  an  iridium-tube  furnace.  The 
melting  point  was  indicated  by  the  breaking  of  an  electric  circuit  of 
which  the  wire  formed  a  part.  The  value  thus  found  was  ft  =  131. 
Substituting  this  value  in  formula  2  we  obtain  Opd  ^  1551°  C.  on  the  basis 
of  $Au  =  1063°  C.  and  c,  =  14,350. 

Holbom  and  Valentiner"  using  the  wire  method,  an  iridium  furnace, 
and  a  Lummer-Brodhun  spectrophotometer  obtained  the  following 
values  of  ft  from  which  are  recomputed,  in  column  3,  on  the  basis  of  Ci  = 
14,350,  the  corresponding  values  of  the  melting  point  of  palladium.  The 
mean  1573°  C.  is  confirmed  by  their  work  with  the  gas  thermometer, 
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which  gave  a  final  value  of  1575°  C.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  these 
high  determioations  since  the  experimental  work,  at  leaat  from  the  optical 
side,  appears  most  carefully  done. 


0.666 

93.1        ,, 

IMS 

92.6 

1674 

90.8 

1570 

0.590 

153.5 

1574 

0.546 

220.0 

1673 

MeftQ 

1673 

Hoffmann  and  Meissner**  have  performed  a  series  of  experiments, 
only  the  summary  of  which,  however,  has  been  published.  Using  a 
spectrophotometer  at  various  wave-lengths  and  using  black  bodies 
immersed  in  baths  of  freezing  gold  and  of  palladium  as  well  as  employing 
the  usual  wire  method,  the  following  values  of  R  reduced  to  a  common 
wave-length  were  obtained.  In  the  third  column  is  given  the  corre- 
sponding melting  point  of  palladium  computed  for  Cj  =  14,350.  On 
the  basis  of  fi  =  81.5  for  X  =  0.6563^  and  cj  =  14,300,  the  above  referred 
to  temperature  scale  of  Reichsanstalt  was  adopted. 


0.6563m  80.5  1552 

81.4  1554. 

81.6  1554 

The  work  of  Hyde,  Cady,  and  Forsythe,*'  which  forms  the  basis  for 
the  adoption  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  of  the  value  1555°  C.  for  palla- 
dium, has  never  been  published  in  detail.  They  state  that  for  the  effect- 
ive wave-length  of  a  piece  of  red  glass  "slightly  thicker  than  the  standard 
sample  here  investigated,"  for  which  this  wave-length  was  determine 
"as  a  result  of  ten  determinations  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half,  tK  . 
ratio  76,9  was  obtained."  The  wave-length**  employed  was  X  = 
0.6661/1  (private  letter  to  the  authors).  Hence  on  the  basis  of  gold  = 
1063°  C.  and  ci  =  14,350,  this  ratio  gives  1555"  C.  for  the  melting  point 
of  palladium. 

Mendenhall,"  using  the  wire  method  and  a  spectral  pyrometer  and 
assuming  the  melting  points  of  gold  and  palladium  to  be  1063°  C.  and 
1549°  C.  respectively,  obtained  Cj  =  14,413  from  measurements  of  the 

"Zeilf.  ItuU.  (1912)  83,  -^.i,  v.uio)  83,  95,  157. 

"  Astrophys.  Jtd.  {1915)  42,  300. 

"  For  methods  of  computing  and  for  definition  of  effective  wave  length  see  Hyde, 
Cady  and  Foreythe,  Ice.  cit.  and  Foote:  U.  S.  bureau  of  F'  '  '  BvU.  12  (1916) 
483-501. 

"PAl/j.  Rev.  12)  (1917)  10,  622. 
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r&tio  A.  The  actual  values  of  R  are  not  given  but  the  data  permit  the 
calculation  of  B  for  any  arbitrary  wave-length.  Thus,  for  X  =  0.65>i 
the  foregoing  data  require  that  R  =  83.7.  Using  this  value  of  R  and 
Ci  =  14,350,  we  find  from  formula  2  that  Ofd  =  1825°  absolute  or  1552°  C- 

In  another  series  of  expe,riments  in  which  the  ratio .<jf  brightnesses  of 
a  black  body  at  a  temperature  0i  =  1604°  absolute,  and  a  black  body  at  a 
temperature  6t  —  2734°  absolute  was  measured,  the  value  Cj  =  14,394 
was  obtained.  Since  assigning  values  to  d^u,  8pd  =  1822°  absolute  and 
Ct  fixes  the  ratio  Jm/Jau  for  any  color,  this  ratio  may  be  computed  for 
C5  =  14,394.  Using  the  ratio  thus  obtained  Opd  may  be  recomputed  for 
e^  =  14,350.  This-  gives  1551°  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium. 
The  temperature  6i  was  defined  in  terms  of  the  Day  and  Sosman  acale 
based  on  the  melting  point  of  palladium  1549°  C,  and  0i  was  measured 
by  an  application  of  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law.  This  method  of  com- 
putation accordingly  assumes  that  an  error  in  the  temperature  scale  at 
1549°  C.  necessitates  some  error  at  1604°  absolute,  an  assumption  which 
is  not  absolutely  justified.  Hence  the  value  of  1551°  C.  is  omitted  from 
Table  3. 

Many  other  determinations  of  the  melting  point  of  palladium  have 
been  made  by  various  investigators  but  moat  of  these  have  taken  no 
account  or  improper  account  of  the  wave-length  of  the  glass  employed  in 
the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer  and  hence  their  data,  either  with  a  sector 
disk  or  absorption  glass,  are  unreliable.  We  have  recomputed  the  data 
of  Waidner  and  Burgess,*'  in  which  a  sector  disk  was  used.     The  proper 

Table  3. — Melting  Paint  of  PaUadium. 
Ct  =  14,350;  MeUing  Point  of  Gold  =  1063°  C. 


I 


Malting 

Pdnt, 

DcsrewC. 


Day  aod  Sosman Oae  thermometer  corrected  to  thermo-l       1550 

dynamic  scale.  I 

N'erost  i  Wartenbe^ Ratio   of   brightneas   Pd/Au,    Wanner. 

i      pyrometer.  I       1551 

Hoffman  and  Meiasner Ratio   of   brightness    Pd/Au,   apectro- 

I      photometer.  1552 

i       1554 

i  1554 

Hyde,  CadyandForBythe....!  RaUo  of  brightneas  Pd/Au,  H.  &  K., 

I       pyrometer.   ,.,^  ,    ...^  |       1555 

Meo'denhall Ratio   of   brightness    ra/Au,    spectral 

]      pyrometer.  1552 

ffaidner  and  Biiireas '  H.  &  K.  pyrometer  and  sector  disk.       |       1549 

Mean '.'l'..  .T^'V. . .! i       1552 


»  U.  S.  6ui«au  of  Standards  Butt.  3  (1907)  163-208,  Table  XI, 
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effective  wave-length  is  X  =  0.6663^.  Hence  od  reducing  their  vidues  to 
ci  =  14,350,  the  copper  melting  point  of  1083°  C.  instead  of  1084°  C. 
we  obtain  1549°  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium. 

Table  3  summarizes  the  determinations  of  the  melting  point  of  palla- 
dium as  discussed,  omitting  the  work  of  Holbom  and  Valentiner,  which 
gives  a  value  20°  higher  than  that  of  all  other  observerB.  Hence  the 
unweighted  mean  of  all  the  best  published  values  of  the  melting  point  of 
palladium,  properly  corrected  for  ct  =  14,350  and  the  melting  point  of 
gold  of  1063°  C,  gives  1552°  C.  The  value  that  has  been  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  past  4  years  is  1550°  C.  The  evidence  here 
presented  indicates  that  this  temperature  is  possibly  low  by  an  uncertain 
amount,  probably  by  not  more  than  5°  C.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties 
involved,  the  Bureau  has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  change  the  scale  in 
present  use. 

In  only  one  of  the  investigations  discussed,  that  of  Day  and  Sosman, 
was  the  purity  of  the  palladium  determined.  Hoffman  and  Meissner, 
however,  stated  that  the  palladium  used  by  them  melted  within  1°  C.  of 
that  of  a  sample  used  by  Day  and  Sosman.  The  natural  tendency  in  the 
wire  method  is  toward  too  high  values,  although  with  care  Hoffman  and  ' 
Meissner  obtained  consistent  results  by  both  the  wire  and  the  crucible 
methods.  In  the  Lummer-Kurlbaum  black  body,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
too  high  values  on  account  of  stray  reflection  from  the  hotter  side  walls. 
For  this  reason  further  experimental  work  with  crucible  melts  of  a  type 
described  by  Hoffman  and  Meissner  are  highly  desirable.  If  the  meas- 
urements are  made  with  a  spectrophotometer,  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  sht  width  and  to  the  shift  of  waveJength  with  temperature  of  the 
source  when  the  slit  width  is  large.  If  the  measurements  are  made  with  a 
pyrometer,  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  ocular  screen  must  be  care- 
fully considered.  That  thes^  factors  are  of  importance  is  evident  when 
one  notes  that  the  ratio  of  brightness  Pd/Au  increases  from  about  74 
at  X  =  0.67;*  to  about  600  at  \  =  0.45  ft. 

Melting  PoitU  of  Platinum. — Experimental  determinations  of  the 
melting  point  of  platinum  are  much  less  satisfactory  than  those  of  palla- 
dium.    Table  4  summarizes  the  work  of  investigators  who  have  made 

Table  4. — MeUing  Point  of  Platinum 


1761 
1777 
1763 

204 

Mean     

206 
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determinations  with  both  metals.  The  data  have  been  recomputed  for 
gold-lOdS"  C,  cj  =  14,350,  and  the  proper  effective  wave-lengths  have 
been  employed.  If  the  mean  difference  of  206°  C.  is  added  to  the  mean 
value  of  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  of  palladium,  1552°  C, 
we  obtain  1758°  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  platinum.  The  Bureau  has 
used  the  value  1755°  C.  for  the  past  aeveral  years,  hoping  to  obtain  more 
satisfactory  data  before  adopting  a  new  value. 

MeUing  Point  of  runjjaien.— Consideration  of  the  pioneer  work  on 
tungsten  by  Waidner  and  Burgess,  V,  Wartenberg,  and  Pirani  may  be 
omitted  because  of  the  fact  that  at  this  early  date  piu«  tungsten  was  not 
procurable,  and  because  of  the  empiric  methods  employed,  especially  in 
the  determination  of  emissivity  of  the  metal,  and  finally  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  computation  of  effective  wave-lengths  and  transmission 
coefficients  of  the  absorbing  glasses..  Worthing*'  has  summarized  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  most  reliable  measurements,  reduced  to  Ci  =  14,350, 
gold  =  1063°  C,  and  X  =  0.665>*  as  follows: 


Mendenfaall  and  Foraythe 3174 

lAiigmuir 3187 

Worthing. . .  r 3174 

Luckey 3169 

Mean 3176 

On  the  basis  of  Worthing's  determination  of  the  emissivity  of  tungsten 
at  this  wave-length,  3176°  absolute  is  equivalent  to  a  true  temperature  of 
3S74°  absolute  or  in  round  numbers  3400°  C. 

Reprothictum  of  tke  High  Temperature  Scale. — The  standard  tem- 
perature scale  as  used  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
fixed  in  the  interval  —40°  to  450°  C.  by  means  of  platinum  resistance, 
thermometers  calibrated  in  ice,  steam,  and  sulfur  vapor  (444.6°  C.)  as 
previously  described.  The  standard  temperature  scale  in  the  interval 
450°  to  1100°  C.  is  defined  by  the  fixed  points  cited  in  Table  2  and  inter- 
polation between  these  points  is  based  on  the  temperature  scale  defined  by 
the  rare-metal  thermocouple  (Pt,  Pt  90  —  Rh  10)  calibrated  at  two  of 
these  fixed  temperatures,  usually  antimony  and  copper,  and  at  the  sdnc 
pcHDt,  Table  1. 

The  temperature  scale  above  1100°  C.  is  based  upon  the  extrapola- 
tion (A  Wien's  (or  Planck's)  law  using  as  the  fiducial  point  the  melting 
point  of  gold  -  1063°  C.  and  c,  =  14,350. 

"  Worthing:  Phyt.  Rev.  [2]  (1917)  10,  392. 
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DISCUSSION 

Charles  E.  Goillauue,*  Sfivres,  France  (written  discussionf). — 
Referring  to  p.  47,  experiments  made  at  the  end  of  the. year  1884  showed 
a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  indications  of  variouB  verre  dur 
thermometers  of  which  all  the  corrections  had  been  determined  with  the 
greatest  possible  precision.  The  m&ximum  deviations  not  attributable 
to  the  comparisons  themselves  were  then  about  0.002  to  0.003  degree. 
Much  later,  greater  differences  began  to  show.  They  were  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  glassmaker  had  modified  the  composition  by  adding  to 
it  a  small  quantity  of  lead.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  in  France  to 
obtain  a  regular  supply  of  glass  made  according  to  the  old  formula. 

The  determination  of  the  boiling  point  of  sulfur  made  by  Chappuis," 
444.6°,  accords  very  well  with  the  value  noted  on  p.  49. 

The  International  Committee  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  the 
General  Conference  have  already  considered  the  future  abandonment 
of  the  bydrogen  scale  in  favor  of  the  thermodynamic  scale.  The  hydro- 
gen scale  appears  to  be,  in  their  estimation,  a  transitory  one,  happily  so 
closely  approaching  the  final  scale  that  no  correction  should  be  necessary 
for  all  measurements  of  temperature  made  during  the  last  30  years. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  decision  reached  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  in  1887,  and  endorsed  by  the  Conference  of  1889, 
applied  only  to  the  international  service  of  weights  and  measures;  that  is 
to  say,  the  domain  of  temperatures  where  the  hydrogen  scale  or  the  ther- 
modynamic scale  presents  divergences  which  are,  up  to  date,  within  the 
limit  of  measurable  quantities.  But  it  is  not  at  all  contrary  to  this  deci- 
sion to  adopt  other  representations  in  the  region  outside  of  the  one  ex- 
pressly indicated.  At  very  low  temperatures,  the  best  representation 
that  one  can  at  the  present  time  propose  is  undoubtedly  that  furnished 
by  the  helium  thermometer;  and  at  high  temperatures,  hydrogen  has 
such  a  tendency  to  diffuse  that  it  is  necessary  to  replace  it  by  another 
gas.  But  then  the  errors  in  reference  to  the  thermodynamic  acaXe  are 
considerable  enough  to  necessitate  a  correction.  All  our  efforts  ought  to 
tend  now  to  determinii^  the  corrections  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  the 
realization  of  the  thermometric  scale  far  into  the  region  where  the  nitro- 
gen thermometer,  for  example,  overlaps  the  radiation  pyrometer.  As 
the  authors  say,  the  latter  is  the  only  thing  that  one  can  use  for  high  tem- 
peratures, whichever  law  is  applied.  It  may  be  noted  that,  the  funda- 
mental points  of  a  nitrogen  thermometer  under  low  initial  pressure  having 
been  chosen,  for  example,  at  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  at  the  boiling 
point  of  sulfur,  the  linear  extrapolation  toward  high  temperatures  will 

*  Bureau  Intemational  des  Poide  et  Meaures. 
tRec«iyed  Oct.  11,  1919,     Translated  from  the  French. 
"  Bureau  Int«matioiuU,  TrmaKC  et  Mimoire*,  U. 
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give  a  scale  v6ry  close  to  the  thermodynamic  scale.  It  would  seem  pos- 
sible to  make  a  direct  experimental  determination  of  corrections  by  the 
comparison  of  two  nitrogen  thermometers  having  very  dLEFerent  initial 
pressures. 

On  p.  56,  the  authors  mention  the  old  measure  of  Holborn  and 
Valentiner  of  the  melting  temperature  of  platinum.  However,  this  old 
value  seema  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Reichsanstalt,  see  p.  52. 
On  the  other  band,  Harker  indicated  a  much  lower  temperature  for  the 
melting  of  platinum;  but  the  process  that  he  employed  in  his  determina- 
oation  leads  one  to  think  that  he  used  a  metal  containing  an  appreciable 
amount  of  carbon  in  solution,  either  in  the  form  of  carbon  or  in  the  form 
of  platinum  carbide. 

Lgason  H.  Adaus/  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussionf). — It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  anything  more  vitally  important  to  the 
industries  and  to  scientific  research  than  a  temperature  scale  that  is 
trustworthy  and  reproducible.  This  paper  is  a  clear  and  illuminating 
expositioD  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  scale  of  tempera- 
ture and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  by  means  of  the  standard  scale  which 
the  authors  present,  temperatures  may  now  be  defined  with  such  satis- 
factory precision.  Thus  at  room  temperatures  the  possible  uncertainty 
in  the  absolute  magnitude  of  a  given  temperature  need  not  be  greater  than 
a  few  thousandths  of  a  degree;  at  400°  C,  the  maximum  error  is  not 
more  than  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree;  and  at  1100°,  a  few  tenths. 

Above  1100°,  the  determination  of  the  temperature  scale  hinges 
largely  upon  the  melting  point  of  palladium,  which  is  taken  as  1550°, 
although  the  average  as  obtained  by  several  independent  investigators 
is  somewhat  higher.  As  pointed  out  by  the  authors,  in  only  one  of  the 
investigations,  that  of  Day  and  Sosman,  was  the  purity  of  the  palladium 
determined.  This  circumstance  brings  to  mind  certain  observations  I 
made  some  time  ago  on  the  difference  in  melting  point  of  three  samples 
of  palladium  wire,  one  of  which  was  drawn  from  a  piece  of  the  metal  used 
by  Day  and  Sosman.  The  melting  points  were  determined  with  a  plati- 
num-platinrhodium  thermocouple  using  the  wire  method.  One  sample 
melted  2°  and  another  12°  higher  than  the  Day  and  Sosman  palladium, 
which  according  to  the  analysis  was  very  pure,  and  the  thermoelectric 
properties  of  the  three  kinds  gave  a  qualitative  support  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  a  rule  the  purest  palladium  has  the  lowest  melting  point.  Thi=) 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  of  the  higher  values 
that  have  been  obtained  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium  are  influenced 
by  lack  of  purity  of  the  material,  and  this  supposition  lends  support  t:) 
the  lower  value,  1550°,  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  very  wisel/ 
chosen. 

*  Phyaical  Chemist,  GeopKysical  Lalioratory.  f  Received  Sept.  2S,  1019. 
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The  scale  of  temperature,  08  given,  terminates  at  the  tower  end  at 
—40°.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will,  as  soon  as 
feasible,  extend  the  standard  scale  down  to  liquid-air  temperatures  or 
below. 

E.  P.  Hyde,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0. — I  want  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  determining  the  palladium  point.  I  do  not  know  how  pure  the 
palladium  is  for  these  melting-point  determinations.  I  know  it  is  quite 
constant  and  the  values  obtained  from  time  to  time  using  different  sam- 
ples of  this  wire  are  approximately  the  same.  In  cahbrating  optical 
pyrometei?  in  practical  use,  the  palladium  point  is  the  one  of  greatest 
value.  The  General  Electric  Co.  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
It  would  be  better  to  establish  our  scale  on  the  melting  point  of  gold,  using 
for  the  constant  Ci,  the  value  14,350  micron  degrees.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  use  palladium  in  calibrating  pyrometers,  and  I  trust  that  before  long 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  wire  we  get 
has  a  different  melting  point  from  that  used  by  Sosman,  and  what  that 
value  should  be. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  question  the  statement  that  a  change  in  Ci 
from  14,460  to  14,350  micron  degrees  makes  anything  like  the  variation 
in  the  effective  wave-length  given  in  the  paper.  If  the  Crova  wave- 
length, which  is  the  e/fective  wave-length  for  a  clear  glass  or  no  glass  at 
all,  is  calculated  for  tne  same  range  (1336"  to  1828''K),  the  change  will 
only  be  about  4  parts  in  5800  for  this  change  in  c».  For  the  effective 
wave-length,  this  change  will  be  much  smaller,  t."  .  leas  than  1  part  in 
6000.  Furthermore,  the  change  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
stated  above;  that  is,  a  decrease  in  C)  causes  a  decrease  in  the  effective 
wave-length. 

P.  D.  FooTE. — Dr.  Hyde  is  correct  in  his  criticism  of  our  statement  in 
regard  to  the  change  in  effective  wave-length  with  change  in  ci,  but  this 
does  not  ^ect  the  results  in  the  slightest  manner.  After  considering  all 
determinations  of  the  melting  point  of  palladium,  the  true  value  appears 
to  be  1552*  C.  The  value  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  5  years 
ago  is  1550*  C.  and  until  further  work  is  done  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
changing  to  a  new  value.  We  have  recently  procured  a  large  quantity 
of  palladium  and  Mr.  Fairchild  will  determine  the  melting  point  by  a 
crucible  method.  As  noted  in  our  paper,  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  melt- 
ing point  of  palladium,  while  most  desirable,  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
since  the  high-temperature  scale  is  reproduced  by  a  definition  of  e%  and 
the  melting  point  of  gold. 
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Metals  for  Pyrometer  Staudardizatioi] 

BT  CHABIXB  W.   WAIDXIIB*  AKD    QBOBOB   I.  BnBOEaS,t   WASHINQTON,    D.    C. 
(ChiMca  Msitini,  SopMmbar.  IB  IB) 

Ik  response  to  many  urgent  requests  for  a  concrete  realization'of  a 
series  of  standard  temperatures  that  would  be  available  to  any  one  any- 
where for  t^e  standardization  of  pyrometers  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
standard  scale  of  temperature  for  use  in  laboratories  and  industrial  works, 
the  Bureau,  in  1916,  made  arrangements  with  several  manufacturers  to 
prepare  a  series  of  pure  metals  that  could  best  serve  this  purpose.  After 
Uie  necessary  preliminary  work  of  chemical  analysis,  as  a  check  on  the 
purity,  together  with  exact  determinations  of  melting  or  freezing  points, 
the  Bureau  b^an,  in  1917,  the  issuing  of  .melting-point  standards  of  tin, 
zinc,  aluminum,  and  copper. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  decided  to  secure  metals  of  the  highest  purity 
and  of  American  manufacture,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  anticipated.  In  the  preparation  of  these  tem- 
perature standards,  the  Bureau  has  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  several 
American  companies,  which  have  succeeded  'in  producing  metals  highly 
satisfactory  for  the  purpose  and  of  as  hi^h  a  state  of  purity  as  could  have 
been  obtained  anywhere.  Each  company  that  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility of  furnishing  a  metal  for  this  series  of  standards  exercised  moat 
painstaking  care  to  produce  the  best  possible  product  as  to  purity  and 
uniformity.  A  representative  of  the  Bureau  witnessed  the  actual  prep- 
aration of  each  metal. 

The  300  and  400-lb.  (136  and  181-kg.)  samples  making  up  the  first 
series  were  all  used  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  aluminum,  early  in  1919. 
The  Bureau  has  taken  steps  to  replenish  its  stocks  of  metals  serving  as 
pyrometric  standards  and  to  the  list  has  been  added  lead.  The  copper 
and  lead  are  being  ordered  this  time  in  1-ton  lots  and  the  zinc  and  tin  in 
300-lb.  (136  kg.)  lots  as  before.  The  wide  dissemination  of  these  samples 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  noted  that  the  metals  are  distributed  by  the 
Bureau  in  quantities  of  50  ou.  cm.  each,  at  S2  a  sample  and  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  which  gives  the  melting  point  as  determined  by  samples 
from  the  same  lot.  The  manufacture  and  detailed  description  of  chemical 
ioalyBes,  physical  measurements,  and  precautions  in  use  of  these  pyromet- 
ric standards,  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Bureau  Circular  No.  66. 

Although  an  exact  chemical  determination  of  the  residual  impurities 

remaining  in  these  metals  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  their  use  as  a 

pyrometric  standard,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  such  an  analysis, 

from  a  suitably  compiled  sample,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  uniformity 

*  Physicist,  Chief  of  Heat  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stajidards. 

t  Physioist,  Chief  Division  of  Metallurgy,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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and  abo  to  demonstrate  what  could  be  done  in  American  plants  on  the 
production  of  metals  of  highest  poesible  purity.  The  uniformity  of 
several  lots  of  metal  were  tested  on  several  samplee  from  each  lot  by 
means  of  the  intercompariBon  of  their  freeeing  points,  using  aa  tempera- 
ture-measuring instruments  four  electrical  resistance  thermometers  of 
pure  platinum  calibrated  at  0°,  100°,  and  444.6°  C,  the  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  of  water  and  the  boiling  point  of  sulfur,  respectively.  The 
temperature  scale  given  by  the  resistance  of  pure  platinum  within  the 
range  covered  by  this  series  of  metals  (0-1100°  C.)  reproduces  the  standard 
scale  of  temperatures  as  closely  aa  it  can  be  determined.  The  actual 
value  to  be  used  for  the  freezing  point  of  each  metal  is  given  by  the  certi- 
ficate furnished  with  each  sample. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  given  the  values  of  the  freesing  poinijs 
and  purity  of  the  first  Beries  and  of  the  second  series,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
been  determined,  of  the  standard  pyrometric  metals  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
As  may  be  required,  and  as  opportunity  permits,  other  metals  will  be 
added  to  this  series,  including  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold  in  the  form 
of  wires;  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  include  pure  chemical  substances  of 
known  boiling  points  such  as  naphthalene,  benzophenone,  and  sulfur. 
Other  convenient  standardization  temperatures  for  pyrometers  are  the 
freeeing  point  of  sodium  chloride,  801°  C;  the  At  transformation  of  pure 
iron,  768°  C;  and  the  transformation  temperature  of  crystalline  quartz, 
573.3°  C. 

These  pyrometricstandardshavebeenfoundiof  great  uaein  testing  and 
research  laboratories  and  for  control  of  pyrometric  operations  in  many 
kinds  of  industiy.  They  are  particularly  convenient  in  that  they  permit 
calibrations  to  be  carried  out  in  place  and  thus  save  time,  conserve 
equipment,  and  prevent  breakage  of  instruments  in  transit. 
Table  1. — Metala  for  Pyrometer  Standardization 

Bourc  |'3"'|      M.U1      I  ^'t"*  i  pP"^'''   I        ""^IrKS!"- 

No.  ln«T«.C   1  "'Cent-  P«  Cent. 


Alutninum      Co.      of 

1 

558.68 

99,66 

Fe  0.18,  Si  0,16.  C  0.01. 

America. 

i 

Cu  0,004. 

Rftritan  Copper  Co... 

1 

Copper 

'  J083.0 

99.987 

Sb    0,001,    Aa    and    S 
0.0020  each. 

Raritan  Copper  Co... 

2 

C«ppor 

1083,00 

National  Lead  Co.... 

2 

-Lead 

■ 

Amer.  Smelt.  &  Refia. 

: 

Co 

•Hn 

'    231.88 

99.988 

Pb  0.007.  Cu  0.003,  Fe 

0.002. 

Amer.  Smdt.  &  Refin. 

Co 

2 

1 

Tin 
Zinc 

419.44 

99,993 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.. 

Fe  0.006,  Cd  aOOlS,  Pb 

0.0004. 

New  Jeraey  Zioo  Co.. 

2 

Zinc 

419-39 
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Fundamentftl  Laws  of  Pyrometry 


BT  C.  S.  tIBNDENBALL,  *  PH.  I 

(Clilo«(a  Maatins.  S^Umber,  1S19) 

The  word  temperature  has  both  a  colloquial  and  a  technical  use. 
For  everyday  purposes  of  abusing  the  weather  man,  no  very  exact 
deSnitioD  is  necessary,  but  for  the  purpose  ctf  giving  a  simple  summary 
of  the  physical  laws  that  form  the  basis  of  practical  pyrometry,  something 
more  precise  is  required.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  common  con- 
cept of  "hotness"  and  "coldness,"  we  must  agree  on  a  method  of  meas- 
uring differences  in  "botness,"  on  the  unit  to  be  need,  and  on  the  point 
from  which  measurements  are  to  be  taken.  We  shall  then  have  &  definite 
"scale  of  temperature,"  which  can  be  used  in  all  methods  of  pyrometry, 
But,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  it  is  much  easier  to  define  or  describe  some- 
thing than  it  is  to  make  practical  application  and  use  of  the  definition; 
BO  that  much  of  our  attention  will  be -taken  up  with  practical  methods  of 
realizing  or  applying  the  Bcale  agreed  upon. 

It  was  early  observed  that  changes  in  temperature  produced  large 
and  easily  measurable  changes  in  gases,  which  may  be  most  simply 
separated  into  changes  in  volume  (expansion  and  contraction)  under 
conditions  of  constant  pressure,  and  changes  in  pressure  under  conditions 
of  constant  volume.  These  changes  are  much  the  same  in  magnitude  for 
the  comiAon  gases  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  and  also  for  the  rarer 
h^um  and  argon.  This  relative  uniformity  in  behavior  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  "the  gas  thermometer"  and  "the  gas  scale"  as  the  basis  for 
all  temperature  measurements.  However,  as  methods  were  refined, 
differences  appeared  between  different  gases  and  different  ways  of  using 
gases,  so  that  Lord  Kelvin  introduced  his  more  fundamental  notion  of 
■  the  "absolute  thermodynamic  scale"  of  temperature,  which  he  defined 
as  follows:  Given  two  bodies,  say  two  tanks  of  water,  at  different  tem- 
peratures, to  determine  these  temperatures  on  the  "absolute  thermodyna- 
mic," or  Kelvin,  scale,  operate  a  thermal  engine  between  these  two 
temperatures,  letting  it  take  in  heat  from  the  hot  body  and  give  out  beat 
to  the  cold,  which  therefore  corresponds  to  the  boiler  and  the  condenser 
of  a  steam  engine.  The  engine  we  may  imagine  as  a  cylinder  and  piston 
iDclosing  a  gas  and  operating  with  the  well-known  Carnot  or  isothemtal- 
sdiabatic  cycle.  We  must  imagine  that  the  mechanical  losses  of  enei^ 
duetofrictionandthe  thermal  losses  due  to  radiation  convection  and  con- 
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duction  have  been  determined  and  allowed  for.  We  must  also  take  care 
to  run  the  engine  slowly  bo  that  only  an  inappreciable  difference  or  tem- 
perature exists  between  it  and  the  hot  and  cold  bodies  when  it  is  absorb- 
ing or  giving  out  heat  to  them.  Such  an  engine  with  the  corrections 
applied  as  indicated,  is  called  perfect  because  it  is  of  maximum  efficiency. 
If  it  is  found  that  a  quantity  of  heat  Hi  is  taken  in  at  the  high  temperature 
and  Ht  is  given  out  at  the  low  temperature  we  have 

7*1      Hi 

T,~  H, 
*  where  Ti  and  Tt  are  the  two  temperatures  in  question  on  the  K.  scale. 

ft    Tt  m    ip 

From  this,  -  -  »  -  -'  =     '  „,    -*;  and  from  this,  the  idea  of  an  absolute 

til  '1 

zero  is  suggested  aa  that  temperature  for  which  Ht  =  0  for  then  Tt  =  0. 
To  complete  the  definition  of  the  K.  scale,  it  is  only  necessary  to  agree 
that  the  interval  between  the  two  most  reliable  fixed  points,  namely,  the 
temperatures  of  melting  ice  and  of  boiling  water,  shall  contain  a  certain 
number  of  degrees,  100  if  we  are  working  with  the  centigrade  K.  scale. 

rrn    ■  ...  II  HlQt)   —   Ht  100  ,_, 

This  condition  is  expressed  by  —  „         =  „-  (2) 

and  combining  this  with  the  gener^  equation  1  we  have 

r..gf'i°»„,  (3) 

which  gives  any  temperature  on  the  centigrade  K.  scale  in  terms  of  the 
quantities  of  heat  taken  in  and  rejected.  How  can  this  scale  be  realized 
and  used  in  practice?  Obviously  not  by  means  of  any  ideal  engine  as 
outlined  above.  There  are,  however,  two  distinct  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  done,  both  depending  on  theoretical  deductions  from  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics,  to  which  the  K.  scale  is  very  intimately  related. 

First,  by  applying  the  second  law  expressions  may  be  derived  (Cal- 
lendar-Berthelot-Buckingham)  in  which  the  pressure  of  a  gas  (volume 
constant)  is  given  in  terms  of  its  temperature  on  the  K.  scale  and  of  certain 
physical  characteristics  of  the  gas.  By  a  different  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem, analogous  expressions  may  be  obtained  giving  the  volume  of  gas 
(pressure  constant)  in  terms  of  its  K.  temperature  and  physical  properties. 
These  expressions,  in  the  form  given  by  Buckingham,  are: 
A  (volume  constant  =  v) 


B  (pressure  constant  =  p) 


) 

i>  _  U(i  ^    r  tic,dl 

'  >•  J.  »• 
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In  these  ezpreeeioiiB  ■  - ; 

$  =  temperature  on  K.  scale; 
00  =  initial  temperature  (say  ice  point)  on  K.  scale; 
Cp  =  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure; 

it==  under  Joule-Kelvin  conditions;  that  is,  when  expanded 
adiabatically  through  a  porous  plug; 
pD  =  pressure  at  On  and  v; 
Vo  =  volume  at  0o  and  p. 

The  physical  properties  involved,  namely,  the  specific  heat  at  con- 
stant pressure,  the  pressure-volume  relations  of  the  gas,  the  Joule-Kelvin 
coefficient  or  rate  of  change  of  temperature  with  pressure  when  expanded 
through  a  porous  plug,  should  be  known  throughout  the  temperature 
interval  that  is  to  be  determined  for  the  volumes  and  pressures  to  be 
used,  in  order  to  evaluate  these  expressions.  The  initial  volume  or 
pressure,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  also  be  known  with  especial  accuracy. 
If  these  quantities  are  known  for  a  given  gas,  the  observation  of  the 
change  in  volume  of  this  gas  at  constant  pressure  (vo  to  v)  will  enable  us  to 
compute  the  K.  temperature  at  which  the  volume  was  observed  to  be  »; 
and,  similarly,  if  the  pressure  change  is  observed  at  constant  volume, 
the  temperature  can  be  computed  from  the  pressure  change  p  —  p<,. 
Unfortunately  the  experimental  knowledge  of  c,,  it,  and  the  pv  relation 
is  very  incomplete,  being  limited  to  a  short  temperature  range,  and  great 
ingrauity  and  care  are  needed  in  handling  and  extrapolating  the  data  to 
get  the  most  rehable  results. 

The  results  of  the  thermodynamic  computations  just  referred  to  are 
usually  expressed  in  a  somewhat  different  way  by  introducing  various 
"gas  sc^es"  of  temperature.  For  example,  if  we  are  operating  with 
nitrogen,  we  may  conveniently  consider  two  nitrogen  scales,  one  defined 
by 

if  the  gas  is  maintained  at  constant  pressure  during  the  measurements, 
and  the  other  by 


.).=  ©. 


if  the  volume  is  maintained  constant.  Every  other  gas  would  have  its 
own  two  scales.  Hence  the  previous  fundamental  equations  may  be 
described  as  giving  the  differences  between  any  given  gas  scale  and  the  - 
K.  scale,  and  these  differences  or  corrections  may  be  tabulated  and  applied 
to  reduce  gas-thermometer  observations  to  the  K.  scale.  These  correc-  ' 
tions  have  only  been  computed  up  to  1200°  G.  and  are,  in  general,  some- 
what more  than  twice  as  large  for  the  constant-pressure  gas  thermometer 
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as  for  the  conBtant-volume,  but  there  are  other  compenBating  advantages 
in  favor  of  the  former. 

Confining  our  attention  to  nitrogen  as  the  most  useful  gas  for  high- 
temperature  measurements,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  the  correction 
to  Tp  is  about  l.yO"  at  1000°  C.  and  2.15"  at  1200°  C,  while  it  is  only 
0.96"  for  T,  at  1200°  C,  These  errors  are  of  significance  when  it  comes  to 
determining,  by  gas  thermometry,  the  fundamental  fixed  points  of  the 
high-temperature  scale,  though  too  small  to  be  considered  in  ordinary 
work.  Above  1200°  C.  they  are  undoubtedly  larger,  but  unfortunately 
data  are  not  yet  available  for  their  computation. 

There  is  one  other  fundamental  matter  that  must  be  considered,  and 
that  is  the  value  of  the  ice  point  on  the  Kelvin  scale.  This  may  be  cal- 
culated from  the  same  basic  equations  already  given.  The  computations 
of  Buckingham  and  Berthelot  agree  very  well  in  giving  6t  =  273.13;  that 
is,  for  high-temperature  work,  the  ice  point  may  be  taken  as  flat  273° 
on  the  Kelvin  scale. 

The  second  field  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  connect  practical 
methods  of  pynnnetry  with  the  Kelvin  scale  is  the  field  of  radiation. 
The  fundamental  facts  of  radiation  are  that  it  is  an  effect  of  one  body  on 
another  that  may  take  place  across  a  vacuous  space,  and  that  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  "hotness"  of  bodies  and  tends  to  equalize  their  tempera- 
ture. Without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  what  we  know  and 
what  we  merely  say,  radiation  may  be  described  in  the  usual  way  as  an 
electromagnetic  disturbance  sent  off  from  bodies,  which  may  be  analyzed 
by  spectroscopes  of  various  types,  and  shown  to  contain  waves  of  various 
lengths,  of  which  those  having  lengths  from  0.0003900  mm.  to  0.00076 
mm.  directly  affect  the  eye  and  are  called  "light"  waves;  waves  longer 
than  these  are  called  "infra-red,"  those  shorter  "ultra-violet,"  and  those 
still  shorter  i-rays.  The  entire  range  of  waves  is  called  a  complete 
spectrum,  and  various  radiating  bodies  emit,  according  to  their  nature 
and  condition,  various  characteristic  spectra;  that  is,  different  groupings 
of  wave-lengths  with  different  distributions  of  energy  among  them.  The 
radiation  from  solids  and  liquids  increases  very  rapidly  with  rising  tem- 
perature, and  their  spectra  are  similar,  and,  in  general,  continuous;  that 
is,  there  are  no  "gaps"  if  arranged  according  to  wave-lengths.  But  the  total 
energy  radiated  and  its  distribution  among  the  wave-lengths  is  very 
different  for  different  substances  at  the  same  temperature.  At  present,  it 
is  not  possible,  theoretically,  to  express  the  radiating  power  of  a  substance 
in  terms  of  its  other  physical  properties  and  temperature,  but  there  is  a 
special  form  of  radiator  which  can  be  successfully  dealt  with  both  theoret- 
ically and  experimentally,  namely,  the  perfect  or  complete  radiator,  or 
black  body.  The  original  idea  of  this  was  due  to  Kirchhoff,  and  the 
experimental  realization  to  Lummer  and  Pringsheim  and  many  later 
workers.     Given   an    inclosure    with   opaque  walls  at  a  uniform  and 
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coDBtant  temperature,  the  fundamental  theorem  is  that  the  radiation 
indde  the  incloeure  will  be,  both  as  to  intensity  and  energy  distribution 
in  the  spectrum,  entirely  independent  of  the  material  of  the  walls  and 
dependent  only  on  its  temperature.  Since,  in  general,  bodies  that  are  good 
radiators  are  poor  inflectors  and  good  absorbers,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  conceive  of  the  radiation,  bo  to  speak,  accumulating  in  a 
closed  space  until  an  equilibrium  condition  is  reached  dependent  only  on 
the  temperature.  For  immediately  contiguous  to  one  part  of  the  wall  the 
equilibrium  condition  might  be  maintained  by  strong  absorption  and  cor- 
respondingly strong,  emission,  while  at  another  point  the  same  condition 
might  result  from  strong  reflection  and  weak  emission.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  so-called  proofs  of  this  theorem  that  have  been  given  by  Kirchboff, 
Pringsheirii,  and  others,  none  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  radiation  independent  of 
the  qualities  of  special  kinds  of  matter  and  dependent  only  on  tempera- 
ture, is  furnished  by  experiment. 

The  first  form  of  perfect  radiator  used  for  experimental  purposes 
consisted  of  a  hollow  vessel  with  walls  as  uniformly  heated  as  possible 
and  [at>vided  with  a  small  aperture  through  which  radiation  from  the 
inside  passed  out  to  be  examined  spectroscopically  and  otherwise.  If 
the  area  of  the  aperture  is  small,  compared  to  the  interior  radiating  walls, 
the  condition  of  equilibrium,  which  must  exist  in  order  that  the  interior 
radiation  should  be  complete,  will  be  very  little  disturbed  and  the  depar- 
ture from  equilibrium,  and  hence  from  completeness,  may  be  made  as 
small  as  desired  by  a  proper  choice  of  proportions.  The  experimental 
proof  referred  to  consists  in  the  fact  that  whereas  radiation  observations 
on  free  metal  or  other  surfaces  are  very  difficult  to  repeat,  that  is  to  say, 
the  radiation  from  free  surfaces  is  very  much  subject  to  changes  in  surface 
conditions,  all  observations  with  inclosures  are  much  more  uniform, 
and  it  is  possible  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  emergent  radiation  is 
observably  independent  of  interior  surface  conditions.  Once  we  accept 
thi^as  possible,  eye  observations  of  the  interior  furnish  a  most  sensitive 
test  as  to  whether  the  conditions  of  perfect  radiation  really  exist  in  any 
given  case.  There  are,  of  course,  experimental  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
producing  sufficiently  uniform  temperature  conditions,  but  these  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

Granted  then  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  radiator,  we  must 
consider  Boltzmann's  ingenious  extension  of  the  theory.  First,  however, 
it  must  be  recalled  that  Bartolli  had  shown  that  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  radiation  must  exert  a  pressure 
on  any  surface  on  which  it  impinges,  the  pressure  being  twice  as  great  if 
the  surface  is  perfectly  reflecting  as  if  it  is  perfectly  absorbing — being, 
in  fact,  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  per  unit  volume  in 
front  of  the  surface.     Maxwell   drew   the   same   conclusion   from    his 
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electromagBetic  theory;  and  later  Lebedew,  Nicholls  and  Hull  experi- 
mentally verified  these  theoretical  deductions.  On  this  basis,  Boltz- 
naann  conceived  of  a  "radiation  engine,"  which  might  be  a  cylinder  with 
reflecting  walls  and  piston  and  a  radiating  base,  in  which  radiation  could 
be  "expanded,"  so  to  speak,  and  allowed  to  do  mechanical  work  through 
the  pressure  on  the  piston.  By  applying  to  this  engine  the  second  law, 
Boltzmann  showed  that  the  total  radiation  from  a  perfect  radiator  must 
vary  in  amount  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  temperature  of  the  radiator, 
measured  on  the  Kelvin  scale,  that  is 

where  B  is  total  radiant  enei^y,  «  is  a  constant,  and  9,  as  before,  is  Kel- 
vin temperature. 

This  theoretical  deduction  is  quite  simple,  is  no  more  questionable 
than  the  direct  thermo- mechanical  deductions  from  the  second  law, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  theory  of  gaa  thermometry,  and  constitutes  the 
second  experimental  hold  on  the  Kelvin  scale.  It  is  known  as  the  Stefau- 
Boltzmann  law  because  Stefan  had  some  years  earlier  deduced  it  from  a 
discussion  of  bad  observations  on  imperfect  radiators,  for  which  it  does 
not  hold — a  case  in  which  two  negatives  have  apparently  been  equivalent 
to  an  affirmative,  so  to  speak. 

The  next  advance  in  radiation  theory  was  by  Wien,  the  radiation 
engine  still  being  the  basis;  but  the  arguments  are  not  quite  so  simple  and 
free  from  objection  as  in  Boltsmann's  case.  The  result  is  Wien's  dis- 
placement law,  of  which  the  usual  statement 

fl^»x.  "  constant 

is  a  special  case.  Here  0  is  the  Kelvin  temperature  at  which  a  perfect 
radiator  would  have  the  maximum  of  its  spectral  energy  curve  at  the 
wave-length  \ats-  Wien  proceeded  further  and,  by  still  less  satisfactory 
methods,  deduced  the  equation  of  spectral  energy  distribution  known  as 
Wien's  law 

wherein 

Ex  =*  ordinate  at  wave4ength  X  of  spectral  energy  distribution 
curve; 
6=  corresponding  Kelvin  temperature; 
Ci  and  Ci=  constants. 

Further  work  of  Planck  led  to  the  well-known  expression 
Ex    =c,X-»      ^ 
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which  for  small  values  of  \6,  that  is,  short  wavelengths  and  not  too  high 
temperatures,  becomes  practically  identical  with  Wien's  law.  While 
Planck's,  and  within  the  limits  just  mentioned,  Wien's  distribution  for- 
mulas have  been  experimentally  verified  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
and  for  temperatures  below  about  1500°  C,  unfortunately  their  theore- 
tical  deduction  cannot  be  regarded  as  sound.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
furnish  another  independent  connection  between  the  Kelvin  scale  and 
observable  quantities,  but  must  be  regarded  as  empirical  equations  whose 
accuracy  has  been  demonstrated  within  limits.  We  must  consider 
these  three  radiation  formulas  of  Stefan-Boltzmann  (total),  Wien  (dis- 
placement), and  Planck  (distribution)  somewhat  more  in  detail  in  their 
bearing  on  pyrometry.  The  first  of  these  gives  us  a  means,  independent 
of  corrected  gas  thermometry,  of  completely  evaluating  the  Kelvin  scale, 
b^inning  merely  with  the  ice  and  steam  points  and  the  assumption  of 
100°  between  the  two.  For  this  purpose  it  is  theoretically  much  simpler 
than  gas  thermometry,  but  whether  it  would  work  out  to  be  of  compar- 
able accuracy,  especially  at  low  temperatures,  cannot  be  said  as  no  one  has 
ever  attempted  to  apply  it  in  this  comprehensible  way.  For  high  tem- 
peratures, more  particularly  for  extreme  high  temperatures,  the  case  is 
clearer.  The  limit  of  successful  gas  thermometry  is  at  present  the  palla- 
dium point  (1549°  C.)t  &°d  above  this  region  experimental  difficulties  seem 
to  be  increasing  at  an  appalling  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties 
in  applyii^  the  fourth-power  law  in  a  sense  diminish  with  increasing 
temperatures  because  "stray"  radiation  in  general  becomes  proportion- 
ately less  compared  to  that  which  is  to  be  measured.  While  beginnings 
have  been  made  in  the  application  of  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law  to  accu- 
rate pyrometry,  the  possibilities  have  not  been  in  any  sense  exhausted. 
The  law  should  be  apphed  to  determine  the  gold  melting  point  (1062.6°  C.) 
and  especially  the  palladium  melting  point,  as  a  check  upon  the  determi- 
nation by  gas  thermometry,  and  there  is  room  for  more  work  in  deter- 
mining other  standard  fixed  points  in  the  range  beyond  1600**  C,  in  which 
region  the  total  radiation  method  seems  to  be  about  the  only  hopeful 
one.  It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  in  using  this  method  no 
absolute  measurements  of  radiant  energy  are  needed — one  deals  entirely 
with  energy  ratios,  and  enough  work  has  been  done  to  prove  that  very 
considerable  accuracy  is  possible. 

Wen's  displacement  law  0  =j — '  has  also  been  used  in  pyrometric 

work,  but  the  disadvantages  are  several.  In  the  first  place  the  wave- 
length corresponding  to  maximum  enei^  is  difficult  to  determine,  and 
as  the  inverse  wave-length  varies  only  as  the  first  power  of  the  tem- 
perature the  shift  is  not  sensitive  to  temperature  changes,  particularly  at 
high  temperatures.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  this  as  of  httle  value 
either  for  fundamental  or  practical  measurements. 
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If  we  coBfine  our  attention  to  a  single  wave-length,  or  Tather  a  narrow 
band  of  wave-lengths  in  the  spectrum,  the  laws  of  Planck  and  Wien  give 
the  rate  of  variation  of  the  energy  in  this  band  as  a  function  of  tempera- 
ture, a  very  useful  indicator  of  tempierature  change.  Within  the  range 
wherein  Wien's  law  is  valid,  it  serves  most  conveniently  to  express  this 
variation  of  partial  radiation  and  may  be  written  in  this  form 


log  Ex  =  I 


Xff 


Thb  equation,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  empirical  and  which  has 
been  verified  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  for  temperatures  up  to  1600*  C, 
and  less  accurately  from  there  up  to  3000°  C,  is  the  basis  of  all  optical 
pyrometry.  As  such  its  importance  warrants  still  more  careful  compari- 
son between  it  and  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law  up  to  the  highest  possible 
temperatures.  For  while  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  equation  gives  our  best, 
if  not  our  only  sound,  connection  with  the  Kelvin  scale  and  while  it  is  easy 
to  work  very  accurately  with  this  equation  under  laboratory  conditions, 
the  equation  is  subject  to  certain  troublesome  errors  (notably  that  due 
to  absorption  by  vapors  or  smoke  and  to  windows  and  reflectors  etc.  that 
may  intervene  between  the  radiator  and  indicating  instnunents)  which 
are  difficult  to  eHminate  in  practice.  Similar  errors  affect  optical  pyro- 
meters, but  perhaps  not  quite  so  seriously,  and  there  is  a  certain  safety  as 
regards  the  detection  of  trouble  in  actually  looking  through  the  instru- 
ment into  the  space  whose  temperature  is  being  determined.  However, 
excellent  instruments  have  been  devised  according  to  each  principle,  and 
the  only  object  here  is  to  point  out  that  one  may  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mental in  terms  of  which  the  other  should  be  calibrated. 

In  all  this  discussion  of  radiation  pyrometry  it  has  been  presupposed 
that  the  object  whose  temperature  was  to  be  measured  was  a  perfect 
radiator,  as  the  laws  that  have  been  used  apply  only  to  such  a  case.  For 
fundamental  measurements  this  is,  of  course,  essential;  and  for  practical 
measurements  it  is  usually  possible  and  always  desirable,  for  a  periect 
radiator  is  the  most  definite  and  easily  reproducible.  A  tube  thrust  into 
a  furnace,  a  narrow  deep  hole  bored  into  a  large  hot  mass — a  crack  in  such 
a  mass — can  usually  be  arranged  so  that  they  will  approximate  sufficiently 
to  the  "uniformly  heated  enclosure  with  small  aperture"  that  is  desired, 
especially  if  the  surface  actually  observed  through  the  aperture  is  itself 
a  good  radiator  and  a  poor  reflector.  There  are  other  ways  of  approxi- 
mating a  perfect  radiator  by  using  multiple  reflection,  but  a  discussion  of 
these  various  methods  is  not  germane  to  the  present  subject.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  for  purposes  of  practical  pyrometry, 
ordinary  non-perfect  radiators  may,  and  sometimes  have,  to  be  used;  and 
if  the  radiation  laws  are  applied  directly  in  such  cases,  true  temperatures 
will  not  be  obtained,  but  instead  lower  values  which  are  commonly  referred 
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to  as  "  black  body  (or  perfect  radiator)  temperatures,"  meaning  thereby 
the  temperatures  at  which  a  "perfect  radiator"  or  "black  body"  would 
radiate  as  the  real  body  is  observed  to  do.  If  the  real  surface  is  suffi- 
ciently definite  and  reproducible,  known  corrections  in  some  cases  may 
be  applied  to  reduce  the  observations  to  Kelvin  temperatures,  or  it  may  be 
that  black-body  temperatures  will  suffice. 

There  are  two  methods  of  temperature  measurement  still  to  be  touched 
upon — ^resistance  and  thermoelectric  pyrbmetry — but  in  neither  of  these 
is  it  possible  to  deduce  any  theoretical  connection  between  the  observed 
quantities  and  the  Kelvin  scale.  They  are  entirely  empirical  and  all 
the  instruments  must  be  cahbrated  by  comparison  directly  or  indirectly 
with  gas  or  radiation  work.  There  are  certain  relations,  such  as  Cal- 
lendar'a  paraboUc  formula  connecting  the  resistance  of  platinum  with 
temperature,  and  various  equations  giving  thermoelectromotive  force 
as  a  function  of  temperature  that  are  extremely  useful  and  hold  with 
great  accuracy  within  certain  temperature  hmits,  but  which  cannot  be 
called  fundamental  laws.  They  may,  therefore,  be  left  without  further 
discussion,  as  most  valuable  methods  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
practice,  but  not  contributing  anything  to  our  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
temperature  scale.  Even  as  methods,  their  range  is  much  more  limited 
than  the  radiation  processes. 

This  survey  of  the  physical  basis  of  pyrometry  is  of  necessity  super- 
Scial,  and  it  may  seem  at  first  thought  that  the  underlying  idea  of  work- 
ing to  an  "  absolute  scale  "  is  unnecessary,  any  single  arbitrary  scale  being, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  just  as  good.  This  is  quite  true,  provided  a 
single  arbitrary  scale  could  be  agreed  upon  and  accurately  reproduced. 
But  the  general  experience  in  such  matters  has  been  that  the  more  funda- 
mental and  absolute  the  nature  of  any  scale  of  measurement,  the  more 
accurately  it  can  be  maintained  and  reproduced.  In  other  words,  the 
absolute  scale  whose  development  has  been  described  in  this  paper  is  of 
importance  in  pyrometry,  not  because  of  its  "absoluteness"  but  because 
of  its  permanence  and  ease  of  reproduction. 
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Present  Status  of  Radiation  Constants 

BT   W.   W.   COBLBNTI,*  PH.  D.,  WASHINOTOK,  D.  C. 

(CfaicMo  MMting,  SapMmbM,  1910) 

The  constants  in  question  pertain  to  the  total  radiation  and  the 
spectra]  radiation  of  a  uniformly  heated  enclosure,  or  so-called  black 
body.  These  constants  have  been  determined  for  the  range  within 
which  temperatures  can  be  measured  with  thermocouples.  Conversely, 
using  these  constants  and  suitable  instruments,  such  as  an  optical  pyro- 
meter, for  example,  it  is  possible  to  determine  temperatures  far  above  the 
range  attainable  with  the  most  refractory  thermocouples. 

The  formula  of  Stefan  Boltzmann  for  expressing  the  total  radiation  of 
a  black  body  is  if  =  kT*  in  which  k  is  the  coefficient  or  "constant" 
under  discussion.  In  view  of  the  iaet  that  total  radiation  pyrometers 
are  usually  calibrated  on  an  arbitrary  scale,  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
an  exact  value  of  the  coefficient  of  total  radiation  in  absolute  value.  How- 
ever, it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  constant  of  spectral  radiation; 
hence,  an  accurate  determination  of  the  constant  k  gives  a  check  on  the 
constant  of  spectral  radiation. 

The  diBtribution  of  radiation  in  the  spectrum  of  a  black  body  is  repre- 
sented by  Planck'a  equation,  E^  =  CiX"*  (e''*'"  —  1}-'.  The  spectral 
radiation  constant  c,  in  this  formula,  is  useful  in  optical  pyrometry  and 
in  establishing  a  high  temperature  scale.  The  numerical  value  of  the 
constant  c  has  been  determined  in  the  range  of  temperatures  measurable 
with  thermocouples  and,  also,  by  extending  the  temperature  scale  to 
higher  temperatures  by  means  of  total  radiation  measurements. 

But  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  radiation  constants  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  especially  since  1916.  In  a  summary'  of  the 
data  of  various  observers,  it  was  shown  that,  after  making  corrections 
for  atmospheric  absorption,  the  variously  obtained  values  of  the  coeffi- 
cient of  total  radiation  are  close  to  A;  =  5.7  X  10~'*  wattcm.~*deg.~',  which 
inclose  to  this  Bureau's  value,  k  =  5.72.  A  recalculation*  of  these  data 
gave  a  value  oik  =  5.72  X  10-'*  ±  0. 012  watt  cm.-'  deg.-*.  In  a  recent 
discussion,'  it  was  shown  that  the  determinations  by  Kahanowicz,*  when 
corrected  for  atmospheric  absorption  lead  to  a  value  of  fc  »  5.7  which  is 

*  Associate  Physicist,  U.  S.  Bure&u  of  Standftrda. 

'  CoblenU:  U.  S.  Bureau  ot  StandftMs  BuU.  12  (1918),  553. 
'  Coblenti:  Proe.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.  (1917)  8,  504. 

•  Cobtenti:  Jni.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  9,  185. 
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in  agreement  with  other  data.  Forsome  years  thia  Bureau  has  used  the 
value  fc  =3  5.7    X  lO"'*  watt  cm.-*  deg."*. 

Determinations  of  the  spectral  radiation  constant  c  have  been  made 
principally  by  the  Keichsanstalt  and  by  this  Bureau;  the  various  data 
have  been  summarized  in  a  recent  paper.'  In  this  paper  a  recalcula- 
tion of  this  Bureau's  data,  on  the  basis  of  a  revised  calibration  curve 
of  the  fluorite  prism  used  in  obtaining  the  spectral  energy  curves,  gave 
a  value  of  c  =  14,353  micron  deg.  A  recalculation  of  Faschen's  data 
have  a  value  of  c  =  14,350  to  14,370.  The  summary  of  the  extensive 
data  obtained  by  the  Reichsabstalt  indicated  values  of  c  =  14,250  to 
14,400;  and  the  adoption*  of  c  «=  14,300  and  the  melting  point  of  palla- 
dium =  1557°  C.  For  some  years  this  Bureau  has  been  using  the  value 
of  c  =  14,350;  although  there  are  indications  that  probably  e  =  14,330 
would  be  a  better  value.  Using  Millikan's  value  of  the  unit  electric 
charge,  e  =  4,774  X  10-"  e.s.u.,  and  this  Bureau's  value  of  fc  =  5,72,  in 
the  appropriate  formula  which  interrelates  c  and  k,  it  is  found  that  the 
value  of  c  =  14,320. 

Another  check  upon  these  data  was  obtained  by  Hyde'  and  his  colla- 
borators from  measurements  of  the  brightness  of  a  black  body  at  the 
melting  point  of  gold  and  of  palladium,  as  determined  with  an  optical 
pyrometer.  Adopting  the  value  c  =  14,350,  consistent  results  could  be 
obtained  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  melting  point  of  palladium  is 
1555°  C.  instead  of  1550°  C.  as  previously  used.  The  latter  gives  a  value 
of  c  =  14,460,  which  is  too  high  according  to  the  best  data  available. 

A  further  check  on  the  radiation  constants  is  obtained  by  considering 
the  interrelation  between  the  spectral  radiation  constant  c  and  Planck's 
natural  constant  h.  Recent  determinations,  by  various  methods  (e.g., 
z-ray,  ionization  potential,  etc.)  indicate  a  value  of  this  constant  of  the 
order  h  =  6.55  X  10"*'  erg,  sec.  This,  in  turn,  indicates  a  value,  of  c  = 
14,320. 

From  the  foregoing  summary,  it  appears  that  the  radiation  constants 
are  known  to  0.3  per  cent. ;  certainly  to  0.5  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  diiB- 
eulties  involved  it  seems  remarkable  that  all  these  constants,  including 
the  constant  k,  are  so  closely  determined.  This  Is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  variation  (increase)  of  less  than  0.1  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  e  would  produce  exact  agreement  in  the  comput^  data.  In 
conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  from  a  consideration  of  the  data  avail- 
able it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  constant  of  spectral  radiation  is  close 
to  c  =  14,330  micron  d^^rees  and  that  the  coefficient  of  total  radiation 
is  close  to  fc  =  5.72  X  10"'*  watt  cm.-'  deg.-*. 

•  Coblenti:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  StondardB  Butt.  13  (1910),  469. 
•Warburg:  Verh.  Phgt.  Om.  (1916),  I. 
'  See  Pkt/a.  Ra.  (2)  (1919)  IS,  48. 
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Thermoelectric  Pyrometry 


(ChicMO  MBetini.  S«[it«mbar.  1919] 


Seebece  discovered,  in  1821,  that  if,  in  &  closed  circuit  of  two  metals 
the  two  junctions  are  at  different  temperatures,  an  electric  current  will 
flow  in  the  circuit.  In  the  case  of  an  iron  and  a  copper  wire,  for  example, 
current  will  flow  from  copper  to  iron  at  the  hot  junction,  or  from  iron  to 
copper  at  the  cold  junction.  Two  factors  combine  to  cause  the  current. 
An  electromotive  force  exists  between  the  two  metals,  the  magnitude  of 
which  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  upon  the  metals;  this  is  called 
the  Peltier  e.m.f.  If  a  single  wire  of  homogeneous  material  is  heated 
at  one  end,  an  electromotive  force  is  developed  between  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  upon  the  metal  and  upon/he  differ- 
ence in  temperature;  this  is  known  as  the  Thomson  e.m.f.  The  total 
e.m.f.  acting  in  the  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  Peltier  e.m.f.  at  the  two  junc- 
tions and  the  Thomson  e.m.f.  in  each  wire,  consideration  being  given, 
of  course,  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  four  e.m.f.'s.  The  total  electromo- 
tive force  thus  depends  upon  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  two 
junctions.  If  the  temperature  of  one  junction  is  fixed,  the  temperature  of 
the  other  junction  can  be  determined  by  measuring  the  electromotive 
force  developed  in  the  circuit;  this  is  the  basic  principle  of  thermoelectrio 
pyrometry.  The  electromotive  forces  developed  by  thermocouples  are 
small,  usually  a  few  thousandths  of  a  volt;  to  measure  such  small  e.m.f.'s 
special  types  of  sensitive  voltmeters  (milUvoItmeters)  or  indicators  are 
required.  .  For  any  particular  type  of  couple,  these  instruments  may  be 
graduated  to  read  temperatures  directly  instead  of  electromotive  force. 

A  simple  thermoelectric  pyrometer  consists  of  three  parts: 

(a)  The  thermocouple  of  two  different  metals  or  alloys,  having  a  fused 
junction  which  is  inserted  into  the  furnace,  while  the  cold  junctions  pro- 
trude from  the  furnace  and  are  maintained  at  some  fixed  temperature, 
such  as  that  of  the  room  or  of  melting  ice. 

(6)  Two  lead  wires,  usually  of  copper,  running  from  the  cold  junctions 
of  the  thermocouple  to  the  indicator. 

(c)  The  indicator,  which  may  be  a  millivoltmeter,  a  potentiometer, 
or  a  special  type  of  ioetrument  embodying  both  of  these  principles,  and 
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may  be  graduated  to  read  either  electromotive  force,  or  temperature,  or 
both. 

Although  any  two  dissimilar  metals  might  be  employed  for  a  thermo- 
couple, certain  combinations  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  very  small 
e.m  f.'e  which  can  be  developed,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  with  some 
combinations  the  electromotive  force  may  first  increase,  then  decrease, 
become  zero,  and  finally  change  sign,  as  the  temperature  increases. 
Obviously  desirable  properties  for  a  thermocouple  are : 

1,  Ability  to  resist  corrosion  and  oxidation. 

2,  Development  of  relatively  large  electromotive  forces. 

3,  A  temperature-c.m.f.  relation  such  that  the  latter  increases  con- 
tinuously  with  increasing  temperature  over  the  range  to  be  employed. 

For  general  work  at  the  higher  temperatures,  several  different  types 
of  couples  are  employed  in  the  United  States.  Up  to  360°  C.  for  extreme 
precision,  or  to  500°  C.  for  a  precision  of  5°  or  10°,  the  couple  may  have 
one  wire  of  copper  and  the  other  of  constantan.  Iron-constantan  or 
nichrome-constantan  couples  may  be  employed  for  technical  processes 
below  900°  C.  For  operation  below  1100°  C.  special  patented  alloys  of 
chromium  and  nickel  and  of  aluminum  and  nickel,  chromel-alumel  or 
nichrome-alumel  are  satisfactory,  even  for  continuous  service.  For  the 
range  300°  to  1500°  C.  the  Le  Chatelier  couple  should  be  employed, 
having  one  wire  of  platinum  and  the  other  of  an  alloy  containing  90  per 
cent,  platinum  and  10  per  cent,  rhodium.  Other  alloys  and  metals  may 
be  employed  for  special  work,  but  the  above  combinations  are  sufficient 
for  almost  all  technical  processes  conducted  at  less  than  1500°  C.  No 
satisfactory  couple  has  been  developed  for  operation  much  above  1500° 
C;  there  are  several  metals  and  numerous  alloys  which  melt  only  at  much 
higher  temperatures,  but  all,  so  far  known,  arc  subject  to  serious  dis- 
'  advantages  which  prevent  their  practical  application.  For  example,  a 
couple  having  one  wire  of  iridium  and  the  other  of  the  alloy  Ir  90  X  Ru 
10,  can  be  used  up  to  2000°  C,  but  it  is  so  costly  as  to  be  prohibitive,  so 
fragile  and  brittle  that  a  eUght  jar  will  fracture  it,  and  the  indium  rapidly 
volatilizes  even  at  1200°  C.  Tungsten-molybdenum  could  be  employed 
possibly  up  to  2400°  C,  but  both  of  these  metals  oxidize  so  readily  that 
extreme  care  must  be  taken,  by  the  use  of  hydrogen,  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion; a  satisfactory  method  for  thus  protecting  such  a  couple  for  tech- 
nical purposes  has  never  been  developed.  The  peculiar  fact  that  nickel 
is  readily  oxidized  and  made  brittle  by  heating  in  air,  but,  when  alloyed 
with  chromium  or  aluminum,  resists  oxidation  and  does  not  crystallize 
BO  rapidly,  suggests  the  possibility  that  certain  similar  alloys  of  tungsten 
may  be  developed  which  will  not  suffer  the  rapid  oxidation  characteristic 
of  the  pure  metal.  Such  alloys  might  prove  of  great  value  in  thermo- 
electric pyrometry. 

The  principal  cause  of  change  in  calibration  is  inbomogeneity]  which 
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may  develop  through  contamination  by  fumes  or  metallic  vapora  from 
the  furnace,  through  oxidation,  or  for  other  reasons.  Contamination 
may  usually  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  suitable  protecting  tubes,  and 
the  effect  of  contamination  may  be  minimized  by  using  wire  of  large 
cross-section.  Different  furnace  conditions  and  different  types  of  couples 
require  different  methods  of  protection  against  contamination ;  for  example, 
a  platinum  couple  is  usually  protected  by  refractory  porcelain  tubes,  but 
if  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  platinum  be  reducing,  the  porcelain  may 
do  more  harm  than  good,  because  the  reducing  atmosphere  changes  the 
silica  of  the  porcelain  into  silicon,  which  readily  attacks  the  platinum. 
The  electromotive  force  of  some  couples  gradually  diminishes  with  use. 
The  platinum  and  Pt  90  +  Ir  10  couple  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory 
for  this  reason,  although  it  develops  a  much  larger  force  than  the  plati- 
num-rhodium couple;  the  iridium  gradually  distills  from  the  alloy  wire, 
especially  above  1200'  C,  requiring  frequent  recalibration. 

When  thermocouples  are  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  scientific 
purposes,  aitbo\^h  desirable,  it  is  not  important  that  the  calibration 
of  couples  of  the  same  type  be  exactly  similar.  In  an  industrial  plant, 
however,  the  question  of  reproducibility  is  of  considerable  moment. 
The  indicating  instruments  are  usually  graduated  in  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  graduation  holds  for  one  definite  temperature-e.m.f .  relation. 
If  the  calibrations  of  various  couples  of  the  same  type  are  not  similar,  . 
corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  readings  of  the  indicator,  and  these 
corections  will  be  different  for  every  couple.  When  several  couples  are 
operated  with  one  indicator,  and  when  the  process  is  such  as  to  require 
frequent  renewal  of  couples,  the  application  of  these  corrections  becomes 
troublesome.  For  extreme  precision  it  is  always  necessary  to  apply  such 
corrections,  but  for  most  industrial  processes,  thermocouples  which  are 
sufficiently  interchangeable  can  be  secured,  so  that  the  corrections  may 
be  omitted.  Thus  the  calibration  of  different  homogeneous  and  uncon- 
taminatcd  chromel-alumel  couples  should  not  vary  by  more  than  10°  or 
15°  C,  and  of  platinum-rhodium  couples  by  more  than  2°  or  3°  C.  The 
variations  in  iron-constantan  couples  have  been  considerably  greater, 
but  rapid  progress  is  now  being  made  in  the  production  of  constantan 
having  reproducible  thermoelectric  characteristics.  No  industrial  proc- 
esaes  conducted  at  high  temperatures  require  such  accurate  temperature 
control  that  variations  in  the  calibration  of  new  platinum-rhodium 
thermocouples,  of  the  same  type,  warrant  consideration.  Variations 
in  the  caHbration  of  different  base-metal  couples  are  frequently  corrected 
by  the  use  of  series  or  shunt  resistance;  but  most  of  the  methods  yet 
devised  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of  the  compensating 
devices,  after  continued  use,  may  develop  larger  errors  than  those  arising 
from  the  variation  of  the  couple,  as-  will  be  shown  later.  The  above 
remarks  as  to  reproducibility  apply  only  to  new  couples;  after  a  couple 
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has  been  used  for  aome  time,  especially  a  baBe>metal  couple,  or  has  become 
coQtauiinated  in  any  manner,  the  calibration  may  change  considerably. 
All  thermocouples  should  be  tested  frequently  under  operating  conditions. 
The  proper  mounting  and  protection  of  a  thermocouple  is  of  great  im- 
portance; the  correct  protection  depends  upon  the  particular  process  in 
which  the  couple  ia  employed,  and  will  be  considered  in  some  detail 
later.  The  usual  rare-metal  couple  consists  of  wires  0.5  mm.  or  prefer- 
ably 0.6  mm.  in  diameter  and  from  50  to  125  cm.  in  length.  Wires  as 
small  as  0.1  mm.  and  even  leas  are  frequently  used  for  special  research. 
One  or  both  oft  he  wires  are  insulated  by  threading  them  through  small 
porcelain  or  quartz  tubes.  For  measuring  temperatures  below  about 
1400°  C,  two-bole  porcelain  tubes  are  useful,  but  for  higher  tempera- 
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CODPLE  IN  IRON  PROTECTING  TUBE  FOR  USE  BELOW  900°  C.  B.  EXTENSIBLE  CHROUEL- 
ALUMEL  COVFt.B  FOB  MOLTEN  BRASB]  TBE  EXPOSED  JUNCTION,  WHICH  IB  lUUERBBl)  IN 
THE  HOLTENBHASH  WITHOUT  FROTBCTtON,  IS  RENEWED  FROU  THE  MA0A2INE  OF  REBBIIVK 

wiBE.  C.  Porcelain  oh  fcsed  silica  protecting  tube  akd  MOUNTiNa  for  rare- 
metal  CQUPLEB. 

tures  separate  tubes  should  be  used.  The  hot  junction  of  the  couple  is 
made  by  fusing  the  two  wires  in  an  arc  or  oxygen-gas  flame.  The  couple 
and  insulating  tube  are  inserted  in  a  small  outside  protecting  tube  of 
porcelain,  glazed  on  the  outside  only,  or  of  fused  silica,  hemispherically 
closed  at  one  end.  On  the  open  end  of  the  protecting  tube  may  be 
mounted  the  head  of  the  couple,  which  serves  as  a  handle  and  as  a 
support  for  rigidly  holding  the  wires.  The  couple  wires  frequently  extend 
beyond  the  head  so  that  their  ends  may  be  maintained  at  some  con- 
trolled cold-junction  temperature.  Usually  the  wires  terminate  in  bind- 
ing poets  on  the  couple  head,  in  which  case  the  cold-junction  temperature 
may  be  controlled  by  water  jackets,  or  may  be  allowed  to  remain  that 
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of  the  aurroundings,  or  the  couple  may  be  fitted  with  one  of  the  various 
devices,  discussed  later,  for  the  elimination  of  cold-junction  errors. 

Base-metal  couples  for  laboratory  use  may  be  constructed  in  much 
the  same  manner,  and  may  be  made  of  wire  as  small  as  No.  20  (0,8  mm.) 
or  of  much  smaller  wire  for  certain  types  of  research  at  lower  temperatures- 
Small  wires,  however,  are  readily  and  completely  oxidized  at  high  tem- 
peraturesj  so  that  for  continuous  operation  in  industrial  installations  the 
couples  are  made  of  No.  8  (3.3  mm.)  or  No.  6  (4  mm.)  wire,  or  of  still 


Fig.  2. — End  bection  of  the  Wilson- Mabdlen  ptod.     The  outer  tuub  /', 

WHICH  IS  ONE  ELEUEtfT,  IS  WELDED  TO  THE  OTHBB  ELEMENT  B  AT  W.  The  INNEB 
BOD  la  IN80LATED  FROM  THE  TCBE  BY  ASBESTOS  COBD. 

larger  wire  when  there  is  danger  of  contamination.  The  hot  junction  is 
fused,  and  usually  the  two  wires  are  twisted  for  a  few  turns  at  the  hot 
junction  in  order  to  give  greater  mechanical  strength  to  the  joint.  The 
two  wires  are  insulated  by  fireclay  insulating  tubes,  or  by  asbestos  sleev- 
ing or  cord,  and  are  connected  to  a  suitable  couple  head  forming  the  cold 
junction.  For  severe  use  it  is  necessary  to  encase  the  couple  in  a  pro- 
tecting tube  of  steel,  chromel,  porcelain,  fireclay,  etc. 

A  different  form  of  base-metal  couple,  known  under  the  trade  name 
of  "pyod"  consists  of  an  outer  tube  of  iron  and  an  inner  wire  or  rod  of 


constantan.  The  two  are  fused  at  one  end  into  a  neat  joint  forming 
the  hot  junction,  and  are  insulated  from  each  other  up  to  the  couple 
head,  or  cold  junction.  The  couple  is  thus  mechanically  stronger  than 
one  formed  of  two  wires,  and  when  used  without  an  additional  protecting 
tube,  is  somewhat  less  liable  to  contamination  than  the  bare-wire 
couple.  Pyod  couples  should  nevertheless  be  protected  by  outer  tubes 
if  subjected  to  severe  furnace  conditions.  Figs.  1  to  3  illustrate  several 
couples  and  mountings.    It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  bend  a  couple, 
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usually    a   mounted  couple  will  stand  bending,  but  one  should   first 
remove    porcelain    tubes    or    insulators    liable    to    be   broken   by   the 


IXDICATINO    InSTBUUENTS 

The  indicating  instruments  connected  to  the  thermocouple  are  of  three 
general  types;  those  operating  upon  the  galvajiometric  principle,  as  an 
ordinary  voltmeter;  those  operating  upon  the  potentiometric  principle; 
and  those  operating  upon  a  combination  of  these  two  principles.  The 
first  two  types  of  instrument  have  been  made  automatically  recording,  as 
will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

Oalvanometer  Method 

Galvanometers  for  measuring  the  electromotive  force  developed  by  a 
thermocouple  usually  operate  on  the  d'Arsonval  principle,  having  a 
moving  coil  mounted  between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet.  ■  Dif- 
ferent methods  for  mounting  the  coil  are  employed.  The  coil  may  be 
suspended  both  above  and  beloW  by  phosphor-bronze  suspensions,  and 
although  many  foreign  instruments  of  this  type  have  proved  delicate, 
one  of  the  latest  forms  of  American  double-suspension  galvanometer  may 
be  subjected  to  severe  handling  without  injury.  The  combinaLion  of  an 
upper  suspension  and  a  lower  pivot  has  been  used  extensively.  A  uni- 
pivot  system  is  employed  by  one  English  and  one  American  manufacturer. 
The  pivot  is  at  the  center  of  the  coil  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
moving  system  is  at  the  point  of  the  pivot. 

The  scale  of  the  instrument  may  be  graduated  to  read  e.m.f.  or  tem- 
perature. By  adding  a  series  resistance,  mounted  inside  the  galvar 
nometer  case,  and  an  extra  terminal,  two  scale  ranges  may  be  utilized,  one 
for  base-metal  and  the  other  for  rare-metal  couples.  Indicators  may  be 
obtained  in  either  the  switchboard  or  the  portable  type,  the  former 
being  desirable  for  permanent  installations.  Usually  high  precision  is 
not  required  of  an  instrument  of  the  switchboard  type,  so  that  the 
graduations  may  be  coarse. 

Resistance  of  Indicating  Instrument. — When  operated  at  the  highest 
safe  working  temperatures,  most  base-metal  couples  develop  a  tfiaximum 
e.m.f.  of  less  than  50  to  70  millivolts,  and  the  LeChatelier  couple  about 
16  millivolts;  a  very  sensitive  indicator  or  millivoltmeter  is  therefore 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instrument  must  be  able  to  withstand 
rou^  handling,  and  these  opposing  conditions  are  difficult  to  satisfy. 
The  deflection  registered  by  the  millivoltmeter  is  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  current  Sowing  through  the  coil ;  hence,  if  the  resistance  of 
the  total  thermoelectric  circuit  is  low,  relatively  large  currents  are 
obtained,  resulting  in  a  torque  high  on  the  movable  coil.  When  the 
current  is  large,  the  construction  of  the  indicator  may  therefore  be  robust; 
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Strong  springs  for  balancing  the  turning  moment  of  the  coil  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  less  attention  need  be  given  to  the  friction  of  the  pivots  in 
their  bearings.  The  torque  may  be  made  high  without  greatly  increas- 
ing the  resistaQce  of  the  circuit  by  using  a  great  number  of  turns  of  copper 
wire  in  the  coil.  Copper  possesses  a  large  temperature  coefficient  of 
resistance,  so  that  ordinarily  the  calibration  of  an  instrument  having 
its  entire  electrical  circuit  of  copper  would  be  affected  by  the  temperature. 
However,  by  the  use  of  shunt  and  series  reaisTiances  of  a  certain  type  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  these  errors  to  a  negligible  amount.  Thus  it  is  not 
difficult  to  construct  a  sufficiently  sensitive  millivoUmeter  of  low  resist- 
ance. The  objection,  from  the  pyrometric  standpoint,  to  such  an  instru- 
ment used  as  a  simple  galvanometer  has  led  to  the  development  of 
indicators  having  considerable  resistance.  These  are  made  by  placing 
a  h^h  resistance,  of  zero  temperature  coefficient,  such  as  manganin,  in 
series  with  the  coil,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns  on  the  moving 
coil  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  sensitivity  arisingfrom the  increased 
resistance.  The  so-caUed  swamping  resistance,  having  zero  tempera- 
ture coefficient,  may  be  so  proportioned  with  resect  to  the  copper  that, 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  temperature  coefficient  of  elasticity  of 
the  springs,  the  instrument  as  a  whole  possesses  a  negligible  temperature 
coefficient.  The  high  resistance  greatly  diminishes  the  current  flowing 
through  the  coil  and  thus  reduces  the  deflection;  hence,  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  elimination  of  bearing  friction,  and  the  instrument  is 
necessarily  more  delicate  than  a  low-resistance  indicator  of  the  same  type. 
The  advantage  of  an  instrument  having  a  high  resistance  is  demonstrated 
by  the  following  discussion. 

The  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  is  equal-to  e  -i-  B,e  being  the  elec- 
tromotive force  developed  by  the  couple  and  R  the  total  resistance  of  the 
circuit.  While  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  remains  fixed,  e  is  constant, 
but  the  deflection  of  the  instrument  will  be  affected  by  changes  in  resist- 
ance; hence  any  variation  in  B  which  produces  a  change  in  the  reading  of 
the  instrument  would  be  interpreted  as  a  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace.  The  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  consists  of  three  jtatia, 
R,,  of  the  millivoltmeter,  Rt.,  of  the  line,  and  Re,  of  the  couple.  If  these 
elements  are  properly  proportioned,  the  effect  upon  the  reading  of  the 
indicator,  due  to  any  changes  in  the  total  resistance  likely  to  occur,  can 
be  reduced  practically  to  zero.  This  condition  is  realized  when  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is  sufficiently  high  compared  with  the 
resistance  of  the  external  circuit.  Suppose  that  the  indicator  has  a  scale 
graduated  to  read  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals.  The  relation 
between  the  reading  of  the  instrument  eg  and  the  true  e.m.f.  e  of  the 
couple  is  given  by  the  following  equation: 

^"^  R,+  Rc  +  Rt.^ 
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ThuB,  if  fl,  is  large  compared  to  fl,  +  Rt.,  the  ratio  fl,  -^  (fi,  +  fi,  +  Bl) 
is  practically  1,  and  the  reading  of  the  galvaDometer  gives  the  true 
e.m.f.  of  the  couple. 

Robust  indicators  are  now  obtainable  having  resiBtances  of  300  to 
1200  ohms.  Consider,  for  example,  an  installation  in  which  the  galva- 
nometer resistance  is  300  ohms,  couple  resistance  1  ohm,  line  resistance 
lohm. 

^' "  ST+iiTTiii.  * "  300+1+1  ^ "  **'^^^'' 

Thus  the  reading  of  the  iuBtrument  gives  the  true  electromotive  force  of 
the  couple  to  within  0.7  per  cent.    InstrumeDts  having  a  resistance  as 
low  as  10  ohms,  or  less,  are  in  extensive  use.    Suppose  a  galvanometer  of 
10-ohm  resistance  were  used  in  the  circuit  described  above: 
_  R,  _       J:0 

+  H 

Thus  the  e.m.f.  indicated  by  the  instrument  would  be  17  per  cent,  leas 
than  the  true  e.m.f.  of  the  couple.  Such  large  errors  are  compensated 
by  arbitrarily  graduating  the  scale  to  read  the  true  e.m.f.  of  the  couple 
when  the  external  resistance  has  a  certain  value.  Bad  contacts,  deteriora- 
tion of  the  couple  from  oxidation,  change  in  depth  of  insertion,  tempera- 
ture coefficient  of  the  copper  lead  wires,  etc.  may  at  any  time  alter  the 
resistance  of  the  external  circuit.  Let  us  compare  the  behavior  of  the 
300-obm  instrument  and  the  10-ohm  instrument,  assuming  both  are 
compensatingly  graduated  to  read  correctly  for  an  external  resistance  of 
2  ohms,  when  for  one  of  the  several  reasons  cited  above  the  external 
resistance  varies  slightly.  The  relation  between  the  potential  drop  en 
across  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  e.m.f.  e  of  the  couple  ia 
as  follows,  where  the  total  hne  resistance  R'  =  R,  +  Rl. 
R, 

Hence  eo  is  always  less  than  e.  Suppose,  however,  for  a  certain  line  re- 
sistance R'o  the  scale  of  the  indicator  is  arbitrarily  graduated  so  that 
the  reading  e'  equals  the  true  e  of  the  couple.  The  relation  between  the 
Bcale  reading  and  the  potential  drop  across  the  terminals  of  the  instru- 
ment must  be,  accordingly 

.      B,+  BV        „ 
r  =  - — n — «o  =  reo 

where  F  is  &  constant.  The  graduations  on  the  scale  are  such  that  for 
any  deflection  of  the  pointer  the  scale  reading  is  F  times  the  potential 
drop  across  the  galvanometer  terminals.  On  substituting  this  value  of 
tf  in  the  above  equation  we  obtain : 

FR, 


''-^''-R,+R'- 
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The  following  table  showB  the  percentage  error  in  the  indicated 
e',  computed  from  the  above  equation,  when  the  line  resistance  R'  has 
the  values  1,  2,  3  and  4  ohms  respectively,  when  R,,  the  resistances  of  the 
indicators,  are  300  and  10  ohms  respectively,  and  R'a,  the  normal  line 
resistance,  is  2  ohms. 

Table  1. — Error  Due  to  Change  in  Line  Resistance 


»T^ 

P«  Caot.  Error  la 

tnduator  Readina 

Error  in  Dear 

cm  U  lOOW  C. 

300  Ohm. 

+0,33 

10  Ohm* 
+9.1 

BOO  Ohm* 

lOOhmi 

1 

+3.3 

+91 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

-0.33 

-7.7 

-3  3 

-77 

4 

-0.66 

—14.3 

-6.6 

-143 

Thus,  when  both  instruments  read  correctly  for  an  external  resistance 
of  2  ohms,  if  the  external  resistance  is  increased  by  1  ohm,  the  low-resist- 
ance indicator  is  in  error  by  7.7  per  cent,  or  about  77°  at  1000°  C,  while 
the  high-resistance  instrument  still  reads  practically  correct.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  using  a  galvanometer  having  a  resistance 
of  300  ohms  or  more.  In  actual  operation  the  line  resistance  may  change 
by  several  ohms  on  account  of  bad  contacts  and  deterioration  of  the 
thermocouple. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  high-resistance  indicators  are  neces- 
sarily superior  to  all  indicators  of  low  resistance.  Superior  workman- 
ship and  certain  mechanical  details  may  lead  to  the  choice  of  a  particular 
instrument  having  a  resistance  less  than  100  ohms,  especially  in  the  case 
of  recording  millivoltmeters ;  nevertheless  the  resistance  of  the  instrument 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  and  a  galvanometric  indicator  of  low 
resistance  is  always  subject  to  the  errors  arising  from  small  changes  in 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  compensated 
galvanometer,  or  to  semi-potentiometric  instruments  described  later. 
Figs.   4  and  5   represei  t  typical  American  indicating  galvanometers. 

Portable  Test  Set.— Oa  account  of  the  errors  which  may  be  introduced 
in  the  reading  of  a  galvanometer  by  variation  in  resistance  of  the  line 
or  couple,  it  is  imporlant  to  have  some  means  for  measuring  this  resist- 
ance occasionally.  Every  plant  requiring  a  large  thermocouple  inetalla- 
tioD  with  simple  galvanometric  indicators  should  have  a  portable 
Wheatstone  bridge  or  "test  set"  for  this  purpose.  Fig.  6  illustrates  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  instrument  made  by  Leeds  &  Northrup  Company. 
Disconnect  the  pyrometer  indicator  from  the  circuit  and  connect  the  two 
line  wires  to  the  X  terminals  of  the  test  set;  note  the  measured  resistance. 
Reverse  the  +■  and  —  lead  wires  at  X  and  obtain  a  new  reading;  the 
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mean  of  the  two  observations  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  two  read- 
ings being  different  because  of  the  e-m.f.  developed  by  the  couple.  If 
two  indicators,  or  an  indicator  and  a  recorder,  are  operated  in  parallel 


■  I 


Fia.  4. — Moving  elbuent  of  the  Enoeuiard  indicator.     A  doubli-husfen- 

ON    INBTKUUENT    IN    WHICH    THE    BUSPENBIONS    ABE    KEPT    UNDER    TENSION   BY    THE 

E^iNGs  A  AND  B.     The  tension  is  sufficient  to  maintain  axial  auokment  of 

KE    COIL  WITHOUT   PRECISE    LE^'ELINO.       ThE    INBTRUUENT   IS  VERY    ROBUST  AND  HAS 


INDICATORB 


on  the  same  circuit,  care  must  be  taken  that  both  instruments  are  dis- 
connected from  the  circuit  during  the  measurement  of  the  resistance. 
If  the  resistance  of  the  line  and  couple  is  found  to  be  much  higher  than 
that  for  which  the  indicator  was  designed,  short-circuit  the  line  at  the 
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eold  juaction  and  determine  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  couple  or  in  the 
line;  if  in  the  former,  the  couple  usually  should  be  replaced.  By  such 
occasional  observations  serioua  faults  may  be  detected  long  before  they 
would  be  suspected  from  the  low  values  in  the  indicated  temperatures. 
Galvanometer  xoitk  Variable  Series  Resistance. — Galvanometers,  es- 
pecially those  of  low  resistance,  are  usually  calibrated  to  read  correctly 
for  a  definite  line  resistance.  Suppose  an  indicator  is  desired  for  a  line 
the  resistance  of  which  changes  from  almost  zero  to  10  ohms.  The  in- 
Btniment  is  calibrated  to  read  correctly  for  a  line  resistance  of  10 
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ohms,  and  in  the  galvanometer  case,  in  series  with  the  line,  is  a  variable 
resistance  which  can  be  adjusted  by  hand  until  the  sum  of  the  line  re- 
sistance and  the  variable  resistance  equals  10  ohms.  The  dial  of  the 
variable  resistance  is  graduated  to  read  the  amount  of  resistance  cut  out 
of  the  circuit;  hence  it  should  be  set  at  the  resistance  of  the  line  and 
couple,  which  value  may  be  determined  by  a  test  set.  This  method  is  of 
great  value  for  precision  work  with  a  galvanometric  indicator.  The 
principal  objection  to  it,  which  also  applies  to  all  galvanometric  indica- 
.tors  thus  far  described  when  used  for  accurate  meaBurements,  is  the 
necessity  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  line  and  couple.  This  ob- 
jection is  avoided  and  other  desirable  features  have  been  added  in  the 
instrument  next  mentioned. 

Harrison-Foote  Compensated  Indicator. — This  instrument,  manufac- 
tured by  The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  is  illustrated  in  a  simple  form  by  Fig. 
7.    The  circuit  CDGF  is  an  ordinary  millivoltmeter  in  which  G  represents 
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the  moving  coil,  in  series  with  which  is  an  adjustable  rheostat  CB. 
The  mftxinmni  value  rt  of  this  resistance  is  chosen  equal  to  the  maximum 
value  of  the  resistance  of  the  line  and  couple  likely  to  occur  in  practice;  a 
convenient  value  is  15  ohms.  With  the  slide  of  the  rheostat  set  for  the 
marimiim  resistance,  Vi  =  n,  the  instrument  is  calibrated  in  terms  of 
the  potential  drop  across  AH.  Hence  when  the  instrument  is  con-' 
nected  through  the  line  having  resistance  L  to  the  couple  having  resists 
ance  T,  the  rhe(»tat  CB  must  be  adjusted  until  ti  +  L  +  T  =  rt.  The 
scale  reading  then  gives  correctly  the  e.mi.,  e,  of  the  couple,  or  the  correct 
temperature  if  the  scale  is  graduated  in  d^rees.    This  adjustment  is 


made  in  the  following  manner.  By  depressing  the  key  K  a  portion  of  the 
galvanometer  resistance  ri  is  short-circuited  and  the  rest  of  the  resistance 
rj,  coDtaining  the  moving  coil,  is  shunted  by  a  resistance  ri.  If  e'  repre- 
sents the  potential  drop  across  DF  when  the  key  is  open,  and  e"  repre- 
sents the  drop  when  the  k^  is  closed,  we  obtain  : 

.'=      _  .     _   ?L»  _ 

L+T+rj  +  r,  +  rt 
"  =  ertri 

{L-)-r-^n)(r,+"r0-t-"r,7  4 
If  ft  is  so  adjusted  that  these  two  potential  drops,  and  hence  the  deflec* 
tione  of  the  indicator,  are  the  same,  we  have,  on  equating, 


^-1-7-1-^  =  ' 


'  a  constant. 


If  now,  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  TiT^  -^  r^  is  made  equal  to 
Tt,  the  above  setting  makes  L  +  T  +  u  =  r*,  the  adjustment  required 
ID  order  that  the  reading  of  the  scale  may  give  the  true  e.m.f .  of  the  couple. 
The  ease  with  which  the  proper  setting  can  be  obtained  is  greatly 
improved  by  making  ri  -i-  u  equal  to  from  5  to  10.  Suppose  it  be  made 
equal  to  9.     Then  if  ri  is  improperly  adjusted,  and  the  instrument  reads 
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in  error  by,  say,  Se  when  K  is  open,  on  depressing  the  key  the  reading 
is  changed  by  9Se.  If  now  ri  is  readjusted  with  the  key  depressed  until 
the  reading  takes  its  initial  value,  the  error  with  the  key  open  is  reduced 
to  Se-T-10.  The  process  for  operating  the  instrument  is  accordingly  as 
follows : 

1.  Head  the  instrument  with  the  key  open. 

2.  Close  the  key  and  adjust  the  rheostat  ri  until  the  instrument  reads 
approximately  the  same  as  in  1. 

3.  Repeat  1  and  2  if  necessu'y. 

When  r»  -i-  r4  =  9  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  make  a  second  adjustment. 
In  position  1  the  instrument  acts  as  an  ordinary  galvanometer.  The 
single  setting  in  position  2  reduces  the  error  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer 
by  the  factor  Ho,  which  is  usually  sufficient.  The  adjustment  for  the 
proper  external  resistance,  if  desired,  can  be  made  with  10  times  the  pre- 
cision necessary.  Variation  in  line  resistance,  which  might  give  rise  to 
very  serious  errors,  is  thus  easily  and  accurately  controlled  by  a  simple 
mechanical  adjustment. 

The  device  is  readily  applicable  to  multiple  installations  of  different 
line  resistances.  For  multiple  point  recorders  and  indicators,  as  many 
resistances  BC  may  be  employed  as  there  are  couples.  These  may  be 
inexpensive  rheostats,  having  a  resistance  of  approximately  15  ohms  each, 
located  in  each  line  between  the  couple  and  the  selective  switch;  they 
may  be  adjusted  in  the  manner  described  whenever  convenient  or  ueces- 
sary.  A  suitable  proportioning  of  resistances  for  a  SOO-ohm  indicator 
would  be:  r,  =  135  ohms;  rj  =  150  ohms;  r*  =  150  +  9  =  16%  ohms; 
r»  =  15  ohms;  ri  +  r,  +  ri  =  300  ohms. 

If  the  simple  indicator  has  the  proper  ratio  of  manganin  to  copper,  its 
temperature  coefficient  is  practically  zero.  In  that  case  the  shunt  r* 
should  have  the  same  manganin  to  copper  ratio  as  the  portion  of  the 
galvanometer  resistance  comprised  by  r,,  thus  giving  the  instrument  as  a 
whole  a  zero  temperature  coefficient.  If  the  simple  indicator  does  not 
have  a  zero  temperature  coefficient  it  is  possible,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  manganin  in  ri,  to  compensate  for  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  the  resistance  ri. 

Potentiometer  Method 

The  potentiometer  method  is  the  most  accurate  for  measuring  the 
e.ni.f.  of  a  thermocouple.  The  fundamental  principle  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  8.  A  constant  current  from  the  battery  B  flows  through  the  slide- 
wire  resistance  abc.  One  wire  of  the  couple  T  is  connected  to  the  movable 
contact  b  and  the  other  wire,  in  series  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  is 
connected  to  a.  The  contact  6  is  moved  until  the  galvanometer  reads 
zero,  showing  that  no  current  is  flowing  through  the  thermocouple  circuit; 
the  true  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  then  equal  to  the  potential  drop  across 
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di,  and  this  ia  computed  from  e  =  tr,  wheretisthecurrentflowingthrough 
the  resistance  r  =  ab.  The  slide  wire  may  be  graduated  to  read  milli- 
volts or  temperature  directly,  if  the  current  is  always  ad  j  usted  to  a  definite 
value;  various  devices  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  An  ammeter  will 
answer,  but  the  usual  method  is  to  obtain  a  preliminary  setting  by  re- 
placing the  thermocouple  by  a  constant  known  source  of  e.m.f.,  such  as 
ft  standard  cell.  The  galvanometer  G  is  always  used  as  a  zero  instrument 
in  a  strictly  potentiometric  circuit;  hence  it  requires  do  calibrated  scale 
and  no  attention  need  be  given  to  the  constancy  of  its  sensitivity,  pro- 
vided it  is  always  sufficiently  sensitive  to  serve  its  purpose.-  These 
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requirements  are  easily  met,  and  the  entire  potentiometer,  including 
galvanometer,  battery,  standard  cell,  slide  wires,  etc.  are  mounted  in  a 
case  not  much  lai^r  than  that  of  a  millivoltmeter.  The  instrument  is  as 
mechanically  robust  as  many  indicators  operating  on  the  galvanometric 
principle. 

The  potentiometer  method  has  several  important  advantages.  The 
scale  is  easily  made  very  open,  thus  permitting  accurate  readings;  the 
instrument  described  below  has  a  scale  length  of  40  cm.  The  calibration 
of  the  scale  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  constancy  of  magnets, 
springs,  or  jewel  bearings,  nor  upon  the  level  of  the  instrument.  From 
the  pyrometric  standpoint,  the  greatest  advantage  is  the  complete 
elimination  of  errors  due  to  changes  in  tbe  resistance  of  the  couple  or  of 
the  lead  wires;  no  matter  what  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  thermocouple 
circuit,  the  reading  of  the  potentiometer  still  gives  the  true  e.m.f.  of  the 
couple  although,  of  course,  the  sensitivity  of  the  instrument  is  decreased 
by  excessive  resistance.  The  only  objections  to  the  potentiometer  are 
its  slightly  greater  initial  cost  and  the  fact  that  usually  a  manual  adjust- 
ment must  be  made  to  obtain  a  setting.  In  the  potentiometric  recording 
instrument,  however,  all  the  various  manipulations  may  be  performed 
mechanically,  even  to  the  balancing  against  the  standard  cell. 

Fig.  ©  illustrates  the  portable  potentiometer  manufactured  by  Leeds 
4  Northnip,  and  Fig.  10  shows  the  wiring  diagram.  The  galvanometer 
should  be  adjusted  to  read  zero  on  open  circuit.    At  intervals  of  a  few 
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hours  the  setting  on  the  standard  cell  should  be  made.  This  is  done  by 
depressing  the  key  SC  and  adjusting  the  resistance  RB'  by  turning  the 
knurled  head  on  the  left  of  the  case  until  the  galvanometer  reads  zero. 
The  thermocouple  is  connected  to  the  terminals  TC  and  the  e.m.f.  or 
temperature  is  observed  directly  on  the  dial  by  depressing  the  key  marked 


Fia.  9.— Portable  potentiometer.     (Leedt  A  ffarlhrup.) 

TC  and  turning  the  main  dial  until  the  galvanometer  indicates  zero. 
The  key  TC  and  the  key  SC  should  never  be  depressed  at  the  same  time. 
These  instruments  can  be  made  in  any  scale  range  or  with  multiple  scale 
ranges  adapted  to  various  types  of  couple. 


Fio.  10.— Wiring  diagram  op  Leeds  4  Northrdp    portable 
Semi'polentiometer  Method 

It  is  possible  by  means  of  a  single  galvanometer  or  millivoltmeter  to 
measure  the  e.m.f.  of  a  couple  potentiometrically.  Thus,  in  Pig.  8, 
by  using  a  shunted  galvanometer  first  in  the  main  circuit  abcB,  as  an 
ammeter,  the  initial  setting  for  a  standard  current  is  obtained.  Then  the 
instrument,  without  the  shunt,  is  placed  in  the  position  G  and  the  con- 
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tact  b  is  moved  aloi^  the  graduated  slide  wire  until  a  zero  setting  is 
obtained.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  if  the  milhvoltmeter  is 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  used  aa  a  zero  inatrument  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
reliable  as  an  ammeter,  and  vice  versa.  Various  modifications  of  this 
device,  however,  have  proved  valuable  in  thermoelectric  pyrometry. 
Nortkrup  PyrovoUer. — Referring  to  Fig.  11  (a),  the  dry  cell  B  con- 
tained in  the  case  of  the  instrument  sends  a  current  through  the  variable 
resistance  R  and  the  fixed  resistances  C  and  S.  The  resistance  C,  of 
copper,  is  equal  in  value  to  the  resistance  of  the  copper  coil  in  the  moving 
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element  of  the  galvanometer  Q.  The  couple  T  is  connected,  in  series  with 
the  moving  coil  of  the  galvanometer,  across  the  resistance  iS.  The 
resistance  R  is  adjusted  until  the  galvanometer  reads  zero,  by  turning  the 
knurled  head  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  instrument.  The 
key  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  then  depressed,  which  throws  the 
thermocouple  and  the  resistance  C  out  of  the  circuit,  and  replaces  C  by 
the  galvanometer  G  having  equivalent  resistance,  Fig.  11  (6).  The 
galvanometer  is  now  deflected  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  current 
flowing  through  it,  which  in  turn  is  proportional  to  the  potential  drop 
across  S.  The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  graduated  to  read  the  potential 
drop  over  S,  and  since  this  potential  difference  was  made  equal  to  the 
e.m.f.  of  the  couple  by  the  initial  setting  for  zero  deflection,  the  galva- 
nometer indicates  directly  the  true  e.m.f .  of  the  couple.  The  initial  setting 
is  not  altered  by  introducing  resistance  into  the  thermocouple  circuit,  eo 
that  the  instrument  is  really  a  form  of  potentiometer.  The  scale  may  be 
graduated  to  indicate  temperature  for  any  particular  type  of  couple,  and 
the  instrument  may  be  obtained  with  several  different  scale  ranges. 
Nortkrup  Continuously  Deflecting  Pyrotiolter. — This  instrument  is  the 
ordinary  pyrovolter  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  key  and  an  adjustable 
resistance.  After  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  has  been  determined  by  the 
pyrovolter  method  just  described,  the  galvanometer,  in  series  with  this 
resistance,  is  connected  directly  to  the  thermocouple  terminals.    The 
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reeistance  ia  then  adjusted  until  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  the  same 
as  that  determined  by  means  of  the  pyrovolter. 

Brown  Preciaion  Heatmeter  (oldiorm,  prior  to  May,  1919). — Making 
use  of  somewhat  differently  arranged  circuits,  this  instrument  ia  identical 
in  principle  with  the  Northrup  continuously  deflecting  pyrovolter.  The 
wiring  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  12.  By  means  of  suitable  switches  the 
electrical  connections  are  thrown  successively  into  the  three  positions 
illustrated,  No.  3  being  the  final  working  position  in  which  the  couple  is 
connected  directly  to  the  milhvoltmeter  through  a  definite  line  resistance. 
In  the  first  position,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  balanced  against  the  po- 
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Fia.  12.— Wiring  diaqram  of  the  heatmeter.     {Brouin  Imtrumenl  Co.) 

tential  drop  between  S  and  S'  by  varying  R  and  R'  until  the  galvanome- 
ter Y  indicates  zero.  In  position  2,  the  thermocouple  circuit  is  cut  out 
and  the  galvanometer  is  connected  to  the  points  S  and  S';  the  scale  of  the 
galvanometer  is  so  divided  as  to  read  the  potential  differences  across  SS'. 
This  potential  difference  is  not  altered  by  switching  from  positibn  1  to 
2,  since  the  resistance  2>  is  so  chosen  that  A  =  Y  +  D.  The  total  re- 
sistance of  the  galvanometer  circuit  in  position  2  is  D  +  F  +  jB.  In 
position  3  the  resistance  R,  is  adjusted  until  the  total  roaiatuMe  of  the 
galvanometer  circuit  is  equal  to  that  of  position  2,  viz. :  D  +  Y  +  B 
=  Rt  +  Rl  +  Rt  +  B  +  Y.  This  adjustment  is  obtained  when  the 
reading  of  the  galvanometer  ia  not  altered  by  switching  from  position 
2  to  3.  Thus  with  R,  properly  adjusted,  the  reading  of  the  indicator  in 
position  3  gives  directly  the  true  e.m.f.  or  temperature  of  the  couple  so 
long  aa  the  line  resistance  Ri,  +  R^  remains  unchanged*  This  inatru- 
ment  is  now  superseded  by  the  Harrison-Foote  compensated  indicator, 
called  the  Brown  Improved  Heatmeter. 

Deflection  Potentiometer  Method 
A  potentiometer  is  ordinarily  used  as  a  null  instrument,  the  e.m.f  of 
the  couple  being  exactly  balanced  by  the  potential  drop  over  a  resistance 
through  which  a  current  from  a  battery  is  flowing.    The  objection  some- 
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timee  raised  against  the  ordinary  potentiometer  for  industrial  installations 
is  that  it  requires  a  manual  adjustment  of  a  dial  or  slide  wire  every  time 
an  observation  is  made.  This  objection  is  practically  eliminated  in  the 
deflection  potentiometer,  which  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  embody  the 
accuracy  of  the  ordinary  potentiometer  and  the  convenience  of  the 
galvanometer  indicator. 

In  the  deflection  potentiometer,  part  of  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is 
balanced  against  the  potential  drop  over  a  resistance  throiigh  which  a 
current  is  flowing^  while  the  remainder  is  indicated  by  the  deflection  of  a 
galvanometer  in  series  with  the  couple.  For  example,  the  instnmient 
may  be  constructed  with  a  dial  of,  say,  16  points,  representing  potential 
differences  from  0  to  16  millivolts,  and  a  galvanometer  which  gives  full- 
scale  deflection  on  1  millivolt.  The  dial  is  set  to  the  approximate  e.m.f. 
developed  by  the  couple,  and  the  dial  reading,  combined  with  the  galva- 
nometer reading,  ^ves  the  true  e.mS.  of  the  couple.  In  many  industrial 
processes  the  temperature  of  the  couple  will  vary  only  slightly  during 
several  hours,  so  that  a  new  dial  setting  is  infrequently  required.  Thus 
the  method  for  obtaining  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  nearly  as  simple  as 
when  an  ordinary  galvanometnc  indicator  is  used. 

The  theory  of  the  deflection  potentiometer  has  been  developed  in 
detail  by  Brooks.'  As  appUed  to  e.m.f.  measurements,  the  simple  theory 
may  be  deduced  as  follows.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
potentiometer  that  if  an  e.m.f.  e'  is  exactly  balanced  against  the  potential 
drop  in  a  resistance  wire  of  a  potentiometer,  the  vaJue  of  e'  will  be  given 
by  the  equation 

where  E  is  the  e.m.f.  of  the  battery  used  to  furnish  the  current  in  the 
resistance  wire,  ri  is  the  resistance  of  this  wire,  and  ri  is  all  other  resistance 
in  the  battery  circuit.  Usually  the  value  of  e'  is  indicated  by  figures  on 
the  dials  or  slide  wire  of  the  potentiometer.  If  e'  changes  to  a  new  value 
e  and  the  potentiometer  remains  adjusted  as  before,  a  current  will  flow 
through  the  galvanometer  and  thermocouple,  causing  the  galvanometer 
to  deflect.  The  currents  now  flowing  through  ri  and  rj  are  unequal  and 
are  different  from  the  original  value.  The  currents  flowing  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  circuit  are  indicated  by  Fig.  13,  in  which  T  represents 
a  thermocouple,  0  the  galvanometer,  abcB  the  potentiometer,  R  the 
resistance  of  the  galvuiometer  and  thermocouple,  e  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
couple,  and  B  the  battery.  /  represents  the  current  flowing  from  a  to  6 
through  ri,  and  t  the  current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer.     Since 
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the  sum  of  the  e.mi.'s  and  potential  drops  around  any  closed  circuit 
must  equal  zero  the  following  two  equations  may  be  written: 

E  =  (r,  +  r,)  /  +  rti  (2) 

e  =  rj  -  Ri  (3) 

Substituting  the  value  of  I  from  equation  (2)  in  equation  (3),  and  sut>- 

tracting  this  value  of  e  from  the  value  of  e'  given  by  equation  (1),  we 

obtain : 

(4) 


R  + 


ViT, 


Ti  +  r,    : 

Hence,  when  a  potentiometer  is  not  balanced,  a  current  will  flow  through 
the  galvanometer  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  setting  of  the 
poteDtiometer  and  the  e.m.f.  of  the  thermocouple,  divided  by  the  total 
resistance  R  +  rirj  -^  (ri  +  Tt)  in  the  galvanometer  circuit. 


Fio.  13,— Ui 


Representing  the  resistance  within  the  potentiometer,  TiU  -i-  (n  +  r»), 
by  Vf,  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  will  be  fl  +  r,.  If 
the  galvanometer  is  to  indicate  correctly  the  unbalanced  e.m.f.  e'  —  e  at 
all  values  of  e',  its  sensitivity  must  remain  constant,  which  requires  that 
R  +  T,  remain  constant.  The  value  of  r^  will  change  as  point  b  is  moved 
nearer  to  a  or  c,  thus  altering  the  values  of  ri  and  rj.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  put  in  the  galva&ometer  circuit  a  variable  resistance  which 
compensates  for  these  changes  in  r^. 

In  instruments  of  low  range,  suitable  for  thermocouples,  ri  is  made 
small  compared  with  r*.  Since  r,  =  nrt  -^  (ri  +  rj)  if  ri  is  sufficiently 
large  compared  with  t,,  we  may  neglect  the  terra  Ti  in  the  denominator 
and  the  above  equation  reduces  to  r„  =  ri.  For  such  an  instrument  the 
compensating  resistance  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  is  decreased  by 
the  value  of  ri,  at  any  dial  setting.  Instruments  of  this  type  have  been 
designed  by  Brooks  and  by  White.  The  compensating  resistance  is 
mounted  as  an  integral  part  (^  the  dial,  bo  that  turning  the  dial  changes 
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the  e.m.f.  settiog  and  at  the  same  time  adjusts  the  compensating  re- 
sistance in  the  galvanometer  circuit  to  its  proper  value. 

Fig.  14  illuatrates  a  defection  potentiometer  for  thermocouples, 
made  by  the  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  and  known  as  the  "range  control 
board."  The  galvanometer  G  is  provided  with  two  scales,  in  the  ranges 
0  to  500°  and  450  to  950°  respectively.  The  galvanometer  circuit  is 
connected  at  fixed  points  a  and  b  within  the  potentiometer,  and  when 
the  instniment  is  to  operate  in  the  lower  range  the  battery  circuit  is  opened. 
Thus  the  potentiometer  setting  e'  is  made  zero  without  changii^  the 
value  of  ri.  In  this  range  the  instrument  operates  as  an  ordinary  galva- 
Dometric  indicator.     If  the  temperature  of  the  thermocouple  is  above 


Fig.  14..— Range  contbol 


(Taylor  Inalmmenl  Co.)    ! 


450°  or  500°  C,  a  current  of  such  magnitude  is  made  to  flow  through  ri 
that  the  potential  drop  e'  across  ri  balances  the  e.m.f.  developed  by  the 
couple  when  at  450°  C'  The  temperature  will  then  be  indicated  on  the 
high-range  scale. 

The  total  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  almost  exactly  equal 
when  operating  in  either  range,  since  when  operating  in  the  upper  range 
the  shunting  effect  of  u  +  rj  on  fi  is  negligible.  Since  a  separate  galva- 
nometer scale  is  provided  for  each  setting  of  the  potentiometer  (0  and  e'), 
it  is  not  really  necessary  that  the  sensitivity  be  equal  in  the  two  cases. 

For  the  high  range,  the  current  from  the  battery  is  adjusted  by  con- 
necting switch  S,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  setting  rj  so  that  the 
galvanometer  defiects  to  a  marked  position.  Provision  must  be  inade  for 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  from  the  battery  through  the  galva- 
nometer after  this  adjustment  has  been  made.  The  figure  does  not  show 
this,  nor  the  siwitch  for  opening  the  circuit  when  the  instrument  ia  to  be 
used  for  the  low  range. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  instrument,  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  design  by  W.  P.  White.     When  a  range  suitable  for  thermo- 
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couples  is  used,  and  the  condition  of  a  balanced  Wheatstone  bridge  with 
arms  of  ej^ual  resistance  is  never  far  departed  from,  the  resistance  of 
that  part  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  which  ia  constituted  by  the  poten- 
tiometer usually  remains  constant  within  a  few  tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
The  value  of  this  resistance,  for  instruments  of  the  same  range  and  using 
the  same  battery  current,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  designs 
previously  discussed.     The  following  table  shows  suitable  values  of  the 
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different  resistances  which  will  give,  to  a  satisfactory  degree,  conditions 
of  a  nearly  balanced  Wheatstone  bridge  with  equal  arms: 

Resistance  «  to  a 475  ohms 

Resiatanoe  a  to  c , 70  ohme 

Resutanee  eXo  d 455  ohma 

Reaiatance  e  to  / 475  ohme 

Resietaace  /  to  d 525  ohma 

Resiatance  dBe Immaterial 


r,  -  iLllm., 

- 

^ 

=2=k 

[^ 

an 

XiOs 

"^ 
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These  values  may  be  divided  or  multiplied  by  any  number,  in  order 
to  obtain  any  desired  range  of  currents  and  a  proper  critical  damping 
resistance  for  the  galvanometer;  the  above  design  allows  a  range  of  70 
millivolts  over  the  slide  wire.     The  curves  in  Fig.  16  show  the  manner  in 
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which  the  resistaBce  r,  of  that  part  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  consistiDg 
of  the  parallel  paths  within  the  potentiometer  varies  with  different  set- 
tings of  the  slide  wire,  ranging  from  0  to  70  miUivolts,  and  with  resistance 
T),  in  the  outside  battery  circuit  dBe,  varying  from  zero  to  infinity. 
Actually  tt  would  not  be  likely  to  vary  beyond  the  limits  100  and  500 
ohms.  An  average  value  for  Tp  may  be  obtained  by  setting  the  slide  wire 
to  read  about  7  millivolts,  and  the  variation  of  r,  from  this  value  will 
generally  be  less  than  0.1  per  cent.,  whatever  the  setting  of  the  slide  wire 
on  the  battery  resistance  rj.  Therefore,  if  the  galvanometer  is  cahbrated 
when  the  slide  is  set  to  read  7  it  wOI  be  more  nearly  accurate  with  varied 
settings  and  adjustments  of  the  instrument.  Since  rp  constitutes  only 
part  of  the  galvanometer  circuit,  the  galvanometer  sensitivity  will 
remain  constant  within  proportionally  less  than  0.1  per  cent. 

This  instrument  is  designed  primarily  so  that  the  slide  wire  S  may 
be  set  to  read  the  exact  temperature  required.  The  galvanometer 
G  accordingly  indicates  the  departure  of  the  actual  temperature  from 
the  temperature  desired.  It  thus  serves  as  a  very  convenient  guide 
to  the  operator  of  a  furnace,  who  can  see  at  a  glance  by  how  many 
degrees  the  temperature  at  any  time  differs  from  the  temperature  at 
which  the  furnace  should  be  operated. 

The  Beighlee  Electric  Company  makes  a  deflection  potentiometer 
which  is  a  modification  of  its  Wheatstone  bri<^e,  cold-junction  com- 
pensating instrument.  By  altering  the  ratio  of  the  coils  (Fig.  23)  in 
suitable  steps,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  opposed  by  potential  drops  of 
different  values,  the  indicator  showing  the  unbalanced  portion  of  the 
thermocouple  e.m.f.,  as  in  the  other  instruments  described. 

Graduation  for  Reading  Temperature  Directly.— The  preceding  discus- 
sion has  assumed  that  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  may  be  graduated 
to  read  either  e.m.f.  or  temperature.  If  the  thermocouple  has  a  linear 
relation  between  e.m.f.  and  temperature,  the  theory  outlined  is  just  as 
applicable  to  a  scale  and  dial  graduated  in  terms  of  temperature  as  in 
terms  of  e.m.f.  If  the  temperature  e.m.f.  relation  of  the  couple  is  not 
linear,  a  given  temperature  change  corresponds  to  different  changes  in 
e.m.f.,  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the  co.uple.  Hence,  in  order 
that  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  may  be  graduated  in  degrees,  it  is 
necessary  to  modify  its  sensitivity  in  the  various  temperature  ranges,  by 
means  of  series  resistance.  The  change  in  thermoelectric  power  of  a 
couple  through  the  temperature  range  represented  by  the  scale  <^  the 
galvanometer  ia  usually  small. 

In  the  "range  control  board"  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  is 
avoided  by  the  provision  of  a  separate  scale  for  each  range,  but  it  would 
not  be  practical  to  apply  this  method  to  the  ordinary  deflection  potenti- 
ometer, which  may  haVe  10  to  20  different  scale  ranges.  In  the  deflection 
potentiometer  made  by  Leeds  &  Northrup  (Fig.  15)  the  ratios  of  the 
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resistances  may  be  so  modified  as  to  produce  very  closely  the  proper  com- 
pensation in  r„  for  any  type  of  couple  used  industrially. 

Temperature  of  the  Cold  Junctions  of  Thermocouples 

The  e.m.f.  developed  by  a  thermocouple  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cold  junctions  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  hot  junction.  For 
certain  base-metal  couples  having  a  nearly  linear  relation  between  tem- 
perature and  e.m.f.,  the  latter  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ference in  temperatures  between  hot  and  cold  junctions;  with  such  a  couple 
a  change  of  50°  in  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junctions,  unless  allowed 
for,  would  cause  an  error  of  50°  in  the  observed  temperature. 

If  a  couple  is  calibrated  with  a  cold-junction  temperature  of  fo°C., 
but  is  used  with  a  cold-jimction  temperature  of  i'd"  C,  the  true  temperature 
of  the  hot  junction  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  observed  temperature  the 
value  {('o  —  tn)  K,  where  if  is  a  factor  depending  upon  the  particular 
couple  employed  and  upon  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction.  K 
varies  from  1.5  to  0.3,  but  for  rough  work  may  be  assumed  as  1.0  for 
base-metal  couples,  and  0.5  for  rare-metal  couples.  Table  2  gives  the 
cold-junction  factors  for  several  different  types  of  couple. 

The  corrections  may  be  applied  directly,  without  computing,  by 
setting  the  pointer  of  the  galvanometer  to  read  the  cold-junction  t«m- 
perature  on  open  circuit;  this  is  done  by  turning  the  zero-adjustment 
screw  of  the  indicator  when  the  couple  is  disconnected.     This  method  of 

Table  2. — Cold-junction  Correction  Factors 


-Wl;: 

0.65 
0.60 
0.55 

0.50 

D^-C.     1      '^■ 

250-400    1    0.60 
400-550    1    0.55 
550-900    j    0.50 

900-1450  ;    0.46 

CopMi-con 

265-450 
450-650 
650-1000 

Dscrset'C. 

0-50 
60-80 

80-110 

110-150 

150-200 
200-270 
270-350 

'    1.00 

1    0.98 

0.90 

0.86 

0.80 

:    0.75 

0.70 

d£SSc.        «• 

0-100    '    1.00 
100-600    ;    0.96 
600-1000  ;    0.86 

1000-1450 

Chromel,luD.«l 

0-800     .    1.00 
800-1100      1.05 

•  Baaed  on  calibration  with  t,  "QfC. 

correcting  is  accurate,  but,  of  course,  requires  new  settings  whenever  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  junction  is  altered.  Indicators  of  the  poten- 
tiometric  type  frequently  have  a  movable  slide  on  the  temperature  scale, 
or  an  auxiliary  dial  (see  discussion  below),  which,  when  set  to  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  cold  junction,  gives  perfect  compensation  at  all  tempera- 
tures of  the  hot  junction;  these  two  methods  also  require  new  settings 
whenever  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  is  altered.  With  large 
and  permanent  installations  the  applying  of  corrections  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  junction  by  any  of  the  above  methods  is  frequently 
troublesome,  since  the  temperature  may  vary  considerably  within  a  few 
hours.  There  are  several  methods  for  obviating  this  necessity.  The 
head  of  the  couple  may  be  fitted  with  a  water-jacket,  maintained  at 
practically  constant  temperature;  copper  wires  lead  from  the  terminals 
of  the  couple,  inside  the  water  jacket,  to  the  indicator,  the  pointer  of 
which,  on  open  circuit,  is  set  to  read  the  mean  temperature  of  the  water. 

Compensating  Leads 
The  use  of  compensating  lead  wires  from  the  couple  to  the  indicator  is 
the  most  generally  satisfactory  method  for  minimizing  cold-junction 
errors  in  industrial  installations.     For  base-metal  couples,  these  lead 
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wires  are  of  nearly  the  same  materials  as  those  employed  in  the  couple, 
small  stranded  wires  being  used  for  flexibility.  Thus  the  cold  junction 
is  transferred  from  the  head  of  the  couple,  where  the  temperature  varies, 
to  a  point  at  some  distance  from  the  furnace,  where  the  temperature  is 
reasonably  constant,  and  from  this  point  copper  wires  lead  to  the  indicator. 
The  compensating  wires  may  terminate  in  a  thermostated  cold-junction 
box,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  17,  or  may  be  buried  underground.  At  a 
depth  of  10  ft.  beneath  the  floor  of  a  large  building,  the  temperature 
remains  constant  to  within  2°  C.  throughout  the  year;  usually  this  mean 
temperature  is  about  12°  C.  for  temperate  climates,  but  may  differ  some- 
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what  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  furnace.  To  apply  this  method 
of  control,  an  iron  pipe  of  the  proper  length,  closed  at  the  bottom,  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  two  cold  junctions,  well  soldered  and 
carefully  insulated,  are  threaded  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  conveniently  removable  when  necessary.  The  top  of  the  pipe 
may  be  plugged  with  asbestos  or  waste,  and  covered  with  pitch  to  keep 
water  away  from  the  insulation.  The  scale  of  the  indicator  is  set  to  read 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  an  extra  pair  of  compensating  leads,  or  an  extra  thermocouple  with 
its  junction  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  to  measure  this  temperature 
occasionally.  Usually  the  compensating  leads  of  a  base-metal  couple  are 
marked,  or  are  equipped  with  one-way  terminals,  so  that  they  are  easily 
connected  properly  to  the  head  of  the  couple.  If  reversed  at  the  couple, 
the  leads  will  cause  an  error  double  the  amount  of  the  compensation. 
When  compensating  leads  of  a  base-metal  couple  are  properly  connected 
to  the  couple,  no  deflection  of  the  indicator  is  registered  by  heating  the 
head  of  the  couple. 

The  high  cost  of  platinum  prevents  the  use  of  compensating  leads  of 
that  metal,  but  inexpensive  wires  of  copper  and  nickel-coppar  alloy  are 
now  available  for  use  with  the  platinimi  and  platinum-rhodium  couple. 
These  lead  wires  do  not  compensate  individually,  but  taken  together  they 
compensate  to  within  5°  C.  for  a  variation  of  200°  C  at  the  junctions  of  the. 
couple  and  lead  wires.  Both  terminals  on  the  head  of  the  couple  should 
be  kept  aa  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  temperature.  The  copper 
compensating  lead  is  connected  to  the  platinum-rhodium  wire  of  the 
couple,  and  the  copper-nickel  wire  is  connected  to  the  platinum  wire  of 
the  couple,  i.e.,  alloy  wire  to  pure  metal  in  each  case.  The  cold  junction 
is  then  located  at  the  indicator  end  of  the  com pensating>  leads,  and  it? 
temperature  may  be  controlled  by  one  of  the  methods  described;  coppei 
wires  run  from  this  point  to  the  indicator. 

Potenliometric  Compensation  Methods 

The  wiring  diagram  for  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  portable  potentiometer, 
equipped  with  a  hand-adjusted  cold-junction  compensator,  is  given  in 
Fig.  18.  The  e.m.f,  of  the  thermocouple  H  is  balanced  against  the 
potential  drop  across  DG,  a  condition  obtained  when  the  galvanometer 
reads  zero.  Dial  G  is  calibrated  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
junction  of  the  couple.  If  this  temperature  remains  constant  while 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  T  increases,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple 
diminishes  and  the  point  G  would  have  to  be  moved  nearer  D  to  obtain  a 
balance.  If  this  were  done,  however,  the  temperature  indicated  on  the 
scale  would  be  too  low.  Hence,  instead  of  moving  G  the  contact  D  is 
turned  nearer  G  by  an  amount  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
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cold  junction.  A  portion  of  the  slide  wire  DQE,  containing  the  contact  D, 
is  mounted  as  a  separate  dial,  empirically  graduated  for  any  particular 
type  of  couple,  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction.  The 
pointer  on  this  dial  is  set  at  the  cold-junction  temperature,  by  doing 
which  the  contact  D  is  moved  the  proper  amount  for  exact  compensation. 
The  balance  is  then  made  in  the  usual  manner  by  adjusting  the  contact 
G.    The  temperature  now  indicated  on  the  main  dial  is  the  correct  tem- 


perature of  the  hot  junction  of  the  couple.  Fig.  18,  while  illustrating 
the  principle  of  this  method  of  compensation  does  not  permit  e.ni.f. 
measurements  to  zero;  the  temperature  scale  on  the  main  dial  must 
start  at  the  highest  temperature  on  the  cold-junction  dial.  Fig.  19  illus- 
trates the  wiring  system  more  usually  employed,  the  cold-junction  dial 
being  in  parallel  instead  of  in  series  with  the  main  dial;  this  permits  set- 
tings on  the  main  dial  to  zero. 

The  above  principle  has  been  applied  in  an  automatic  compensatoi 
which  has  been  used  satisfactorily  with  the  Leeds  <t  Northrup  recording 


Fia.  20. —Automatic  cou>-j unction  tompensator. 


indicators  {Fig.  20).  The  wiring  system  is  similar  to  the  one  just  de- 
sertbed,  except  that  the  contact  D  of  Fig.  19  is  mechanically  fixed  between 
the  two  resistances  M,  having  a  zero  temperature  coefficient,  and  N, 
of  nickel,  having  a  high  temperature  coefficient.  The  resistance  JV  is 
located  near  the  cold  junction  of  the  couple  so  that  its  temperature  and 
that  of  the  cold  junction  are  identical.  If  this  temperature  increases, 
the  cm.f.  developed  by  the  couple  decreases,  but  the  accompanying 
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increase  in  the  resistance  N  automatically  produces  the  same  effect  as 
moving  the  contact  D  toward  G  in  Fig.  IS.  The  circuit  is  more  simply 
represented  by  Fig.  21.  Let  e  =  e.m.f .  developed  by  the  couple  when  the 
hot  junction  is  at  a  temperature  t°  and  eo  =  the  e.m.f.  developed  for  a 
hot-junction  temperature  to,  the  cold-junction  temperature  being  0° 
in  both  cases.  Then  the  e.m.f.  developed  by  the  couple  when  its  hot 
junction  is  {"  and  cold  junction  is  fo"  is  e.  —  eo-    Neglectingthe  slight  effect 
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of  variation  in  resistance  N  with  the  temperature,  the  potential  drop 
from  £  to  £  due  to  the  battery  B  is  constant,  e'.  Whence,  the  potential 
difference  between  G  and  D  when  the  galvanometer  in  the  thermocouple 
circuit  indicates  zero  is  simply  derived  as  follows,  and  is  equal  to  the  e.m.f. 
of  the  couple: 

,/     r,  N     \ 

^W+r^-M  +  NJ^'-"' 
For  exact  compensation,  the  position  G  must  be  independent  of  the  cold 
junction  temperature  t^;  hence,  on  differentiating  the  above  expression 
we  obtain  the  following  as  a  condition  which  must  be  satisfied : 

dco       ,       M_      dJV 

dio  "    (M+  Ny  dt,, 
With  proper  proportioning  of  M  and  N,  this  condition  is  fairly  well 
satisfied  by  the  nickel  coil  for  either  base-metal  or  rare-metal  couples, 
provided  the  temperature  range  for  the  cold  junction  is  small. 


Compensation  by  a  Shunt 

The  use  of  a  resistance,  having  a  high  temperature  coefHcient,  shunted 
across  the  terminals  of  the  couple  at  the  cold  junction  was  suggested  by 
Foote'  in  1913  as  a  possible  method  of  partly  correcting  the  cold-junction 
errors.  A  modification  of  this  method  has  since  been  patented  by  Mertel- 
meyer*  and  is  used  by  the  Bristol  Co.    As  the  temperature  of  the  cold 

>  Foote:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Sci.  Paper  202,  12. 

■  Mertelmeyer.  aasifinor  to  Bristol  Co.,  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1228808, 1917. 
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juQctioD  increases,  the  e.m.f.  developed  by  the  couple  diminishes.  If, 
however,  the  resistance  of  the  coil  shunted  across  the  couple  increases 
with  the  temperature,  the  potential  drop  over  the  coil  tends  to  increase, 
and  by  properly  proportioning  the  constants  of  the  circuit  a  fair  degree 
of  compensation  is  obtained.  Fig.  22  illustrates  the  method  of  com- 
pensation for  potentiometric  measurements. 


Fig.    22.— Cold- 


«  of  the  thermocouple. 

ri  =  series  resistance  having  &  tero  temperature  co- 
efficient (manganin). 

ri  —  remsUuice  of  the  shunt  at  0°. 

r*!  —  resistance  of  shunt  at  temperature  tt". 

a  -  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  of  the  shunt, 
reckoned  from  0°. 

(J  =  thermoelectric   power  of  the  couple  (oaeumed 
constant). 

(  =  any  temperature  of  the  hot  junction. 

U  ■>  any  temperature  of  the  cold  junction,  and  of  r'l. 

f  •  temperature  of  hot  junction  for  which  perfect 
competiBation  is  desired. 
ftuid  0*  =  temperatures  of  cold  junction  for  which  perfect 
compensation  is  deeired. 

e'  •  potential  drop  across  r",,  hot  jimction  being  at 
t",  and  cold  junction  at  la". 
«  —  «,=P((—  (,)=  e.m.f.  developed  by  couple. 

In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  effect  of 
variations  in  the  resistance  ri  of  the  couple,  a 
relatively  high  resistance  r%  of  manganin  is  mounted 
in  series  with  the  couple.  If  rj  is  sufficiently  high 
compared  with  r,,  we  may  neglect  consideration  of 
the  latter  in  the  present  discussion.  The  potential  drop  e'"  across  /, 
for  a  cold-junction  temperature  Co"  and  a  hot-junction  temperature  t'" 
is  as  follows: 

n  +  uii  +  at'o)  ^^' 

*'or  a  cold-junction  temperature  of  0°,  and  a  hot-junction  temperature 
t",  the  potential  drop  e"  is: 

«■'-/;■:■  (2) 

rj  +  rs 

For  exact  compensation,  e"  must  equal  e'";  hence  from  (1)  and  (2) 

r.      cltr  ''<)  -  ■ 
r,  "       1  +  of. 

For  a  cold-junction  temperature  to',  and  a  hot-juncti 
the  potential  drop  across  r't  is: 

,_«l-i.)(l  +  ol.)r, 
~     r.-j-r.a  +  al.)  , 

nq.i..cdi,G00<^lc 


(3) 
temperature  t°, 
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For  a  cold-junction  temperature  of  0°,  and  a  hot-junction  temperature 
1°,  the  potential  drop  across  r't  is: 

»■»  +  r,  ^  ' 

The  error  in  the  compensation,  expressed  in  d^rees,  at  any  hot-junction 
temperature  t  and  cold-junction  temperature  fg  is: 


Error,  in  degrst 


1  +  1?     ((-(o){l  +«*<,) 


1  + ;.;  (1  +  au) 

On  substituting  the  value  of  rj  -^  ri  from  equation  (3),  we  obtain; 


(6) 


Error,  in  degrees  =  (o  ( 


m 


where 


K  = 


H-«(o 


Suppose  an  iron-constantan  couple  is  employed  and  perfect  compen- 
sation is  desired  for  a  hot-junction  temperature  of  800°  C.  when  the  cold- 
junction  temperatures  are  0°  or  50°  C.  The  potentiometer  indicator  is 
graduated  to  read  correctly  all  temperatures  of  the  hot  junction  when 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  is  0°.  If  the  shunt  is  constructed  of 
nickel  wire,  we  have  the  following  data:  a  =  0.006;  (3  =  0.05  millivolte 
per  degree;  ('  =  800"  C;  ('o  =  50°  C. 

On  substituting  these  values  in  equations  (3)  and    (7)  we  obtain: 


r»  ■'■ 


--  2.7 


/8( 
Error,  in  degrees  "  ia  ( 


~  1.3i\ 
5io  '    / 


The  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  the  nickel  shunt  to  that  of  the  manganin 
should  be  2.7,  at  0°.     Table  3  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  errors. 


Table  3. — Error  in  Compensation  by  Shunt  Method 


Cold  juDCtion,  (o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

-0.7 

-2.3 

-3.9 

20 

-0.3 

-3.3 

-6.3 

30 

+1.1 

-3.2 

-7.6 

40 

+3.5 

-2.0 

-7.0 

60 

+6.7 

0.0 

-6.7 

60 

+9.7 

+2.6 

-4.6 
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Thus,  over  a  range  of  200°  C.  in  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  and 
of  60°  C.  in  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction,  the  method  compensates 
to  within  10°  C. 

The  above  method  may  be  applied  even  more  gatiefactorily  when  a 
galvanometer  is  used  instead  of  a  potentiometer.  By  carrying  through 
a  series  of  computations  for  the  more  complicated  circuit  with  a  galva- 
nometer, having  resistance  H,  a  relation  may  be  obtained  between  B,  rt, 
Tt,  a  and  $.  A  wiring  system  according  to  the  data  in  Table  4  will  givc 
slightly  better  compensation  around  800°  C  than  that  of  the  potenti- 
ometer, as  in  Table  3. 

Table  4. — Shunt  Compentation  with  GalvanoTneiric  Indicator 


It  is  evident  that  this  method  of  compensation  has  certain  advantages 
in  the  control  and  maintaining  of  furnace  temperature.  It  should  not 
be  employed  when  the  variation  in  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  much 
greater  than  100°  C.  There  are  few  processes  in  which  the  use  of  compen- 
sated leads  with  a  cold-junction  box  or  a  buried  cold  junction  is  not 
preferable.  The  shunt  method  has  been  described  at  some  length  because 
it  has  not  been  discussed  elsewhere,  and  in  certain  restricted  applications 
the  method  offers  desirable  features. 

Whsatstone  Bridge  Compenaation 

This  method  of  compensation  for  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junc- 
tion, as  applied  by  the  Beighlee  Electric  Co.,  is  illustrat-cd  in  Fig.  23. 
The  switch  5  is  first  thrown  to  position  t.  The  fixed  resistances  A  and 
B  are  equal,  so  that  if  T  were  equal  to  D  the  galvanometer  would  show- 
no  deflection;  the  resistance  of  T  is  actually  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  D.  By  varying  the  resistance  VR,  the  pointer  of  the  galvanometer 
may  be  adjusted  to  some  definite  mark  on  thescide.  This  preliminary 
setting  fixes  the  amount  of  current  flowing  in  the  main  circuit  due  to  the 
battery  E. 

For  a  temperature  measurement,  the  switch  S  is  thrown  to  position 
1.  The  couple  and  the  resistances  X  +  C  now  constitute  an  arm  of  the 
bridge.  The  resistance  C  has  a'  high  temperature  coefficient  and 
is  located  at  the  cold  junction  of  the  couple.  Suppose  the  apparatus  is 
st^dardized  for  a  cold-junction  temperature  of  0°;  at  that  temperature 
X  +  C  =  D,  and  the  galvanometer  would  show  no  deflection  if  the  tern- 
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perature  of  the  hot  junetion  were  0°.  Aa  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
juaction  rises,  the  bridge  is  thrown  out  of  balance,  causing  a  deflection  ' 
of  the  galvaaometer.  The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  accordingly  em- 
pirically graduated  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  when  the 
cold  junction  is  at  0°,  and  when  the  proper  current  is  flowing  through 
the  main  battery  circuit  as  determined  by  the  preliminary  adjustment. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  cold  juaction  rises,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple 
diminishes,  but  the  resistance  C  increases.  An  increase  in  the  resistance 
C  tends  to  increase  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  while  a  decrease  in 


Fio.  23 —Cold-junction 


Whbatstonb  b  hi  dob 


the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  tends  to  decrease  the  deflection.  For  thereason 
that  the  thermoelectric  power  of  a  couple  and  the  temperature-resistance 
coefficieDt  of  the  coil  C  are  nearly  constant,  or  vary  similarly  with  tem- 
perature, over  a  small  range,  by  properly  proportioning  the  various 
reeistances  of  the  circuit,  the  increased  deflection  due  to  increased 
resistance  of  C  compensates,  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  the  diminished 
deflection  due  to  the  reduction  in  e.ni.f.  of  the  couple  as  the  temperature 
of  the  cold  junction  rises. 


Correction  for  Ihreproducibility  of  Couples 

Platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  suitable  for  thermocouples  are 
refined  in  this  country  by  Engelhard  and  in  England  by  Johnson- Matthey. 
The  temperature-e.m.f.  relations  of  the  couples  obtained  from  these  two 
sources  differ  somewhat  from  each  other,  but,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
paper,  the  reproducibiHty  of  either  of  these  general  types  of  Le  Chatelier 
couple  is  highly  satisfactory.    The  e.m.f.  of  base-metal  couples  of  any 
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given  type,  under  the  same  temperature  couditioDS,  may  differ  by  5  per 
cent,  or  more;  expressed  in  temperature,  these  differences  may  amount  to 
50°  at  1000°  C.  If  the  manufacturer  of  the  couples  exercises  special 
care  in  the  choice  of  the  wire,  these  differences  may  be  considerably 
reduced.  For.  example,  a  certain  length  of  cbromel  wire  and  another 
of  alumel  wire  may  be  selected  as  representative  of  the  standard  couple 
for  which  the  scale  of  the  pyrometer  indicator  is  graduated.  The  various 
stock  coils  of  alumel  are  tested  thermoelectrically  against  the  standard 
^umel  wire  and  the  stock  coils  of  chromel  against  the  standard  chromel 
wire.  If  no  e.mi.  is  developed  by  beating  the  junction  of  the  standard 
wire  and  the  wire  imder  test,  this  indicates  that  the  two  are  siinitar. 
Suppose,  however,  that  an  g.m.f .  of  0.5  millivolt  is  observed,  the  standard 
alumel  wire  being  positive.  This  coil  <rf  alumel  wire  should  accordingly 
be  used  with  a  coil  of  chromel  wire  to  which  the  standard  chromel  wire 
tested  0.5  millivolt  positive.  By  carrying  through  a  series  of  such  tests 
on  many  coils  of  wire,  always  heating  to  the  same  temperature,  various 
pairs  of  chromel  and  alumel  coils  may  be  selected,  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture-e.m.f.  relations  are  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard  couple. 
When  these  pairs  of  coils  are  made  into  couples,  any  differences  in  cali- 
brations from  that  of  the  standard  couple  will  be  due  mainly  to  hetero- 
geneity of  the  wire  itself.  Usually  a  coil  of  wire  is  drawn  from  a  single 
ingot,  and  its  variations  in  thermoelectric  properties  are  Hkely  to  be 
much  SDoaller  than  the  differences  between  two  coils  of  wire.  Any  re^ 
maintng  variations  are  usually  of  small  practical  importance,  and  some 
manufacturerfi  consider  couples  made  from  wire  thus  selected  to  be 
sufficiently  reproducible  for  industrial  purposes. 

Compensation  by  Series  Resistance 

It  is  obviously  impractic^  to  graduate  the  scale  of  the  indicator  for 
every  individual  couple,  especially  as  several  couples  are  frequently 
connected  to  the  same  indicator.  If  a  couple  shows  a  higher  e.m.f.  than 
the  standard  couple  for  which  the  indicator  is  graduated,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  resistance  may  be  placed  in  series  with  the  galvanometer. 
Usually,  if  a  base-metal  couple  shows  an  e.m.f.,  say,  2  per  cent,  high  at 
1000°,  it  will  be  2  per  cent,  high  at  all  other  temperatures,  so  that  this 
method  oi  correction  is  satisfactory  for  all  temperature  ranges.  The 
series  resistance  must  be  located  at  the  couple  and  not  inside  the  galva- 
nometer. If  a  couple  shows  an  e.m.f.  2  per  cent,  high,  for  example,  the  extra 
series  resistance  must  be  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit; 
thus,  with  a  300-ohm  galvanometer  and  negligible  line  resistance,  6  ohms 
of  manganin  is  placed  in  series  and  is  mounted  on  a  spool  inside  the 
terminal  head  of  the  couple.  If  the  e.m.f.  of  a  couple  is  low,  resistance 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  circuit.    The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  accord- 
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ingly  designed  for  the  normal  couple  pi  as  a  certain  normal  series  resistance, 
the  latter  being  sufficient  to  permit  adjustment  for  couples  showing  low 
e.m.f. 

This  method  of  compensation  is  open  to  objection,  especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pyrometer  manufacturer,  in  that  the  resistance  of  the 
series  coil  required  for  exact  compensation  depends  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  indicator.  Table  5  shows  the  values  of  the  series  resistances 
required  for  indicators  of  various  resistances,  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
maximum  variation  of  ±2  percent,  in  thee.m.f.ofdifferentcouples.  The 
resistance  of  the  line  proper  {i.e.,  lead  wires  and  couple  without  series 
coil)  is  assumed  negligible. 

Table  5. — Series  Reaiatance  Required  for  Compenaaiion 


E.m.f.  o[  Couple 


2  pet  cent.  low. . . 
1  per  cent.  low... 
0.5  percent,  low. 

Normal 

O.fi  per  cent,  high 

1  percent,  high.. 

2  per  cent,  high . . 


BOOObmi 

ZSOOfami 

0 

0 

6.0 

2.4 

7.5 

3.7 

10.1 

6.0 

12.7 

6.3 

16.2 

7.8 

20.3 

10. 1 

Obma     DO  Oknm      2E  Ohm*       10  Obma 


0.60 
0,76 
1.01 
1.27 


0 

0.24 

0.37 

0.60 

0.63 

0.76 

1.01 

The  development  in  pyrometry  during  the  past  five  years  has  tended 
toward  the  making  of  indicators  having  higher  resistance,  with  the  object 
of  minimizing  the  errors  arising  from  variations  in  line  resistance.  As  a 
result,  instruments  having  resistances  ranging  from  5  to  600  or  even  120O 
ohms  are  on  the  market.  Hence,  when  ordering  couples  for  replacement, 
the  customer  must  state  the  resistance  of  the  indicator,  and  the  manufac- 
turer must  carry  in  stock  an  almost  endless  assortment  of  couples  com- 
pensated and  calibrated  to  fit  all  the  instruments  he  has  manufactured 
possibly  in  the  past  ten  years.  A  large  plant  which  has  purchased  in- 
struments for  five  years  may  have  an  assortment  of  perhaps  100  indicators 
having  resistances  from  50  to  600  ohms,  all  calibrated  to  read  correctly 
for  the  normal  couple.  Since  the  compensated  renewing  couples  are  do 
longer  interchangeable,  this  plant  would  be  required  to  carry  a  stock  of 
couples  for  every  indicator.  The  chances  for  confusion  of  records  and 
the  mixing  of  couples,  and  the  extra  cost  of  such  a  complete  stock,  are 
serious  items. 

The  possible  error  when  a  compensated  couple  is  used  with  the  wrong 
indicating  instrument  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  Suppose 
the  couple  originally  read  2  per  cent,  high  and  that  it  is  compensated 
to  read  correctly  with  a  500-ohm  indicator.    The  couple,  by  mistake, 
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is  connected  to  a  50-ohni  instrumeat.  The  series  resistance  for  the  500- 
ohm  instrument  is  20.3  ohms  (see  Table  5)  while  that  for  the  50-ohm 
indicator  is  only  2.03  ohms.  The  introduction  of  20.3  ohms  in  series 
with  a  50-ohm  galvanometer,  when  only  2.03  ohms  should  be  used,  makes 
the  instrument  read  26  per  cent.  low.  Hence  if  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  were  1000°  C,  the  error  would  be  260°.  If  no  compensation  what- 
ever had  been  employed,  and  if  the  instruments  were  graduated  for  the 
normal  couple  with  no  resistance  in  series,  each  instrument,  when  con- 
nected to  the  couple  showing  e.m.f.  2  per  cent,  high,  would  be  in  error 
by  only  20°  at  1000"  C. 

One  way  to  prevent  such  mistakes  is  to  ubc  instrumenta  all  having 
the  sajne  resistance.  Indicators  having  a  practically  fixed  preaaaigned 
resistance  are  made  by  certain  manufacturers;  all  parts  of  the  galvanom- 
eters are  constructed  according  to  rigid  specifications.  The  swamping 
resistance  is  finally  adjusted  untU  the  total  resistance  of  the  instru- 
ment has  the  preassigned  value  found  by  experiment  to  be  satisfactory. 
Slight  differences  may  still  exist  in  the  caUbration  of  different  instruments; 
these  can  be  corrected  by  several  methods,  such  as : 

(o)  CaUbrate  the  instrument  by  direct  experiment  and  make  a  hand- 
drawn  scale.  Different  instruments  will  have  slightly  different  tem- 
perature ranges. 

(6)  Use  printed  scales  and  adjust  the  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer 
by  means  of  a  magnetic  shunt. 

(c)  Use  printed  scales  in  several  different  temperature  ranges  and 
select  the  one  which  best  fite  the  instrument. 

(d)  Shunt  the  moving  coil  to  give  a  specified  defiection  on  a  specified 
current;  then  adjust  the  external  resistance  until  the  total  resistance  has 
the  proper  value.    Use  printed  scales. 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  instrument  is  likely  to  discourage  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  Furthermore,  instruments 
having  all  resistances  and  scale  ranges  are  in  daily  use  in  the  industries, 
and  they  are  giving  satisfactory  service;  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
discarding  all  except  those  having  a  certain  definite  resistance  in  order 
that  a  convenient  method  of  compensation  by  series  resistance  may  be 
adopted.  The  objection  to  compensation  by  series  resistance  is  further 
emphasized  when  indicators,  or  an  indicator  and  a  recorder,  are  operated  ' 
in  parallel  on  the  same  couple.  Suppose  a  couple  reading  normally 
2  per  cent,  high  is  installed  with  a  500-ohm  indicator;  the  series  resistance 
in  the  head  of  the  couple  (Table  5)  is  20.3  ohms.  It  is  desired  to  operate 
another  similar  indicator  in  parallel.  The  resistance  of  two  500-ohm 
indicators  in  parallel  is  250  ohms;  the  two  indicators  accordingly  act  as  a 
single  indicator  having  a  resistance  of  250  ohms.  Hence  the  series  re- 
BiBtance  must  be  10.1  instead  of  20.3  ohms.  If  the  couple  is  to  be  used 
with  both  indicators  it  can  never  be  used  with  the  indicators  separately. 
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If  a  500-ohm  indicator  and  a  125H3hm  recorder  are  operated  in  parallel, 
the  two  instruments  act  as  a  single  indicator,  having  a  resistance  of  100 
ohms.  For  a  couple  reading  2  per  cent,  high,  the  series  resistance  must 
be  20.3  ohms  when  the  500-ohm  indicator  is  used,  5.0  ohms  when  the 
125-ohm  recorder  is  used,  and  about  4  ohms  when  both  are  employed  in 
parallel.  When  instruments  of  low  and  different  resistances  are  operated 
in  parallel,  the  problem  of  choosing  the  proper  compensation  for  the 
couple  becomes  very  complicated.  In  fact,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  use  cut-out  switches  to  throw  the  recorder  out  of  the  circuit  when  the 
indicator  is  read,  and  vice  versa.  A  final  objection  to  the  method  of 
compensation  by  series  resistance  is  that  it  has  no  effect  when  a  potentio- 
metric  or  semi-potentiometric  indicator  or  recorder  is  employed.  A 
couple  showing  e.m.f.  2  per  cent,  high,  and  compensated  to  read  cor- 
rectly on  a  500-ohm  indicator,  will  still  read  2  per  cent,  high  when  the 
measurements  are  made  with  a  potentiometer.  Since  the  use  of  potent- 
iometric  instruments  is  becoming  more  extensive  every  year,  especially 
for  laboratory  and  checking  work  and  for  recorders,  this  last  objection  to 
compensation  by  series  resistance  deserves  consideration. 

Compensation  by  Shunt  Resistance 

In  this  method  the  thermocouple  is  shunted  usually  by  a  small  re- 
sistance. If  the  couple  normally  reads  high  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
is  decreased:  if  low,  the  resistance  is  increased.  An  ordinary  base-metal 
couple,  for  industrial  purposes,  has  a  resistance  of  0.1  to  0.3  ohm  at  room 
temperature.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  shunt  this  couple  with  a  resist- 
ance of  about  the  same  magnitude;  the  shunted  couple  may  accordingly 
be  used  with  a  potentiometer  or  with  a  galvanometer  having  almost  any 
resistance  from,  say,  10  ohms  up. 

Various  couples  are  thus  perfectly  interchangeable  and  may  be  used 
with  instruments  in  parallel,  when  desired;  hence  none  of  the  objections 
to  series  resistance  apply  to  the  shunted  couple.  A  serious  objection, 
however,  may  be  raised  against  the  shunted  resistancfi  in  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  shunt,  for  proper  compensation,  depends  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  couple.  The  latter  is  subject  to  change  with  temperature  and 
depth  of  immersion,  depending  upon  the  temperature-resistance  co- 
efficient of  the  two  alloys,  and  is  altered  by  deterioration  of  the  couple. 
The  following  example  illustrates  the  error  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
slight  change  in  resistance  of  the  couple  when  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
is  low. 

Suppose  the  couple  having  a  resistance,  at  room  temperature,  of  0.2 
ohm  is  shunted  by  0.2  ohm  of  manganin.  If  e  is  the  e.m.f.  developed 
by  the  couple,  the  potential  drop  over  the  shunt  is  He-  The  scale  of 
the  galvanometer  is  arbitrarily  graduated  to  take  account  of  this  reduo- 
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UoQ  of  e.m.f.  Suppose  the  resistance  of  the  couple  changes  from  0.2 
to  0.25  ohm.  The  potential  drop  across  the  0.2-ohm  shunt  on  a  couple 
of  0.25  ohm  is  0.44e  instead  of  0.5e  for  which  the  galvanometer  was  gradu- 
ated. The  galvanometer  accordingly  reads  12  per  cent,  low,  or  in  error 
by  about  120°  at  1000°  C,  which  is  many  times  greater  than  any 
error  which  would  be  introduced  on  account  of  irreproducibility  of  the 
couples  if  no  compensating  device  were  employed.  The  use  of  a  low- 
resistance  shunt  should  be  discontinued;  the  method  is  satisfactory, 
however,  when  the  shunt  has  a  resistance  many  times  that  of  the  couple. 
As  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  is  increased,  the  range  for  adjustment  of 
different  couples  is  diminished;  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure 
matched  wire  which  is  thermoelectrically  reproducible  to  ±2  per  cent., 
and  this  variation  can  be  compensated  by  shunts  of  fairly  high  resistance. 
For  generality,  the  method  is  discussed  under  the  following  headii^. 

Compenaaiion  by  Shunt  and  Series  Reeietance* 

Let  r,  =  resistance  of  the  couple  plus  a  small  resistance  (if  necessary) 
in  series  with  it;  r*  =  resistance  of  the  shunt;  R  =  resistance  of  the  gal- 
vanometer. The  potential  drop  E'  across  the  shunt  is  given  by  the 
following  equation,  where  e  is  the  e.iD.f.  developed  by  the  couple  at 
a  given  temperature. 

^'  "  rr+  r,  +  T,r,IR  <" 

In  case  the  potential  drop  is  measured  by  a  potentiometer: 

E  -  ,-|-  (2) 

ri  -I-  H 

The  shunt  resistance  ri  is  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  variation  in 

e.m.f.  of  the  different  couples.    On  account  of  the  term  Titt/R  in  equation 

(1),  galvanometers  having  different  resistances  will  be  differently  affected 

by  variations  in  ft  from  couple  to  couple.     If,  however,  the  term  rir»/R 

is  small  enough  compared  with  (ri  +  ri)  this  effect  is  negligible  and 

the  potential  drop  across  r^  will  be  practically  the  same  for  all  values 

of  B  and,  with  a  potentiometer,  for  different  couples  regardless  of  the 

values  of  Tj.     Let  us  impose  the  condition  that  the  values  of  ri,  r*,  and 

R  must  be  such  that  the  reading  with  a  potentiometer  shall  never  differ 

from  that  with  a  galvanometer  by  more  than  0,5  per  cent.,  (i.e.,  5°  at 

1000°  C).    This  condition  is  expressed  by: 

rir. 

We  desire  to  compensate  for  couples  showing  e.m.f.'8  differing  from  the 
normal  'couple  by  less  than  2  per  cent.    For  convenience  in  making  the 

*ZunineTaoMed:  V.  8.  Letters  Patent  No.  776252,  IQIS. 
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adjustments  on  the  shunt  it  is  better  to  Allow  a  little  more  variation  for 
couples  showing  low  e.m.f.;  we  will  make  the  computations  so  that  a 
couple  reading  3  per  cent,  low  could  be  compensated  by  using  a  shunt  of 
infinite  resistance — that  is,  with  no  shunt  at  all.  If  e  is  the  e.m.f.  of 
any  couple,  at  some  fixed  temperature,  and  e'  is  the  e.m.f.  of  a  couple  3 
per  cent,  below  normal,  we  have  from  equation  (2)  for  compensation: 


=  e',  since  /» 


(4) 


(5) 


Ti  +  Ti  ~  ri  +  r'l 
Hence  substituting  in  (3)  the  value  of  vt  found  from  (4) : 
fi  e  _  B  e.m.f.  of  any  couple_ 
*■'  ^  200  e'  ~  200"  e.m.f.  of  couple  3%  low 
It  is  of  advantage  to  make  r^  as  large  as  possible;  this  can  be  done  by 
making  R  large,  but  the  value  of  R  must  be  small  enough  to  provide  for 
all  galvanometers  likely  to  be  employed.  If  we  denote  by  H,  the  lowest 
galvanometer  reaistance  for  which  compensation  is  required,  the  maximum 
desirable  resistance  of  the  couple  is: 


■  200 


=  total  resistance  of  couple. 


(6) 


Substituting  this  value  of  r\  in  (4)  we  obtain; 


e-') 


,—  =  shunt  resistance 


200  1  - 


Table  6  shows  the  values  of  the  shunt  resistances  and  couple  resbtances 
for  the  minimum  galvanometer  resistances  100,  80,  60,  and  40  ohms. 
The  compensation  is  better  the  more  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
exceeds  these  minimum  values,  and  in  no  case  does  the  error  in  compen- 
sation amount  to  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  (i.e.,  3° at  600°  or  5°  at  1000° C). 

Table  6. — Compensation  by  Skunt  and  Series  Resistance 


^       _               |ri-0.SOhm,  ;ri-0.4  01iiD.  |ri-0.3Ohin. 

-^- 

3  per  cent,  low ■>         |          a> 

29.10 
14.66 
9.70 

7.27 
6.82 

- 

Normal 16.17      ;       12.94 

1  per  cent,  high ■       12.12      ,        9.70 

2  per  cent,  high 9.70              7,76 

6.47 
4.86 
3.88 

60 

40 

In  applying  this  method  of  compensation  the  standard  galvanometer 
scale  is  graduated  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  couple  which  reads  3  per 
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cent.  low.    Thus  if  we  have  a  table  of  e.mi. -temperature  for  the  normal 
couple,  we  decrease  all  the  e.in.f.  values  in  the  table  by  3  per  cent. 

It  was  noted  in  the  caee  of  shunting  a  0.2~ohm  couple  by  0.2  ohm 
that  if  the  resistance  of  the  couple  increased  from  0.20  to  0.25  ohm,  the 
galvanometer  would  be  in  error  by  120°  at  1000°  C.  On  referring  to 
Table  6,  the  greatest  error  which  a  change  in  the  couple  resistance  from 
0.20  to  0.25  ohm  can  produce,  when  properly  shunted,  occurs  with  the 
couple  reading  normally  2  per  cent,  high,  in  which  case  the  shunt  has  a 
resistance  of  3.88  ohms;  the  error  due  to  this  change  amounts  to  1.2  per 
cent,  or  about  12°  at  1000°  C.  instead  of  120°.  For  the  normal  couple  the 
error  is  only  7°,  and  for  the  couple  reading  2  per  cent,  low,  only  3°.  The 
error  thus  diminishes  as  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  increases,  showing 
that  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  couple  having  a  resistance  of  0.5  ohm;  if  the 
resistance  of  the  couple  alone  is  only  0.2  ohm,  0.3  ohm  of  maoganin  may  be 
placed  in  series,  and  the  shunt  connected  over  the  total  of  0.5  ohm.  If 
the  resistance  of  the  couple  is  now  altered  from  0.50  to  0.55  ohm,  the 
couples  reading  2  per  cent,  high,  normal,  and  2  per  cent,  low  will  be  in 
error  by  only  6°,  3°,  and  1°  respectively  at  1000°  C.  It  is  evident  that 
this  method  of  compensation  is  far  superior  to  the  use  of  a  shunt  of  low 
resistaDCC. 

Summary  (wi  RepToducihiliiy  of  Couples 

The  object  of  this  section  has  been  primarily  to  call  attention  to  the 
difficidties  encountered  by  the  pyrometer  manufacturer  when  he  attempts 
to  correct  for  small  variations  in  the  calibration  of  different  couples.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  has  caUbrated  chromel-alumel  couples  submitted 
for  test,  which  deviated  from  the  normal  couple  by  20°  at  1000°  C.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  purchased  chromel-alumel  wire  at  different  times 
for  which  the  maximum  deviation  from  the  specified  temperature-e.m.f. 
relation  was  only  4°  C.  The  variations  with  iron-constantan  are  usually 
greater  but  still  are  not  serious.  It  is  certainly  possible,  if  necessary,  to 
hold  the  manufacturer  to  within  ±  10°  C  of  the  specifications  for  an 
uncompensated  couple.  There  are  few  industrial  processes,  however, 
using  base-metal  couples  which  require  an  accuracy  of  even  20°  at  1000°  C, 
and  there  are  still  fewer  processes  in  which  temperatures  are  measured 
or  would  probably  be  measured  to  this  accuracy  even  if  a  perfectly  com- 
pensated couple  were  secured.  The  users  of  pyrometers  have  forced 
these  compensation  methods  upon  the  manufacturer,  by  insisting  upon 
greater  precisioD  than  is  really  necessary.  In  so  doing  the  user  obtains 
a  couple  which,  when  installed  in  a  certain  precise  manner  and  frequently 
checked,  may  give  satisfactory  results,  but  usually  the  compensation 
device  is  a  source  of  more  serious  error  than  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
slight  irreprodueibility  of  the  uncompensated  couples. 

A  solution  of  the  problem,  from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view,  is 
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to  secure  as  well  matched  wire  as  possible,  do  away  with  compeDsation 
devices,  and  sell,  at  different  prices,  two  grades  of  couples,  one  guaranteed 
to  ±  10°  and  the  other  to  ±  20°  C.  Possibly  later,  closer  specifications 
could  be  adopted.  If  any  industrial  process  requires  greater  precision 
than  this,  the  couples  should  be  individually  calibrated  and  correction 
curves  prepared  similar  to  those  furnished  with  high-grade  voltmeters 
and  other  electrical  instruments.  If  exact  reproducibility  and  higher 
accuracy  are  both  required,  the  rare-metal  couples  should  be  employed. 
In  objecting  to  compensating  methods,  we  refer  only  to  those  devices 
which  are  supposed  to  correct  for  variations  in  the  thermoelectric 
characteristics  of  the  couple  wire;  Gomi>ensation  methods  for  eliminating 
cold-junction  errors,  ordinary  "compensating  lead  wires,"  etc.  are  of 
course  necessary  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  methods  discussed 
in  this  section,  which  serve  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

TUEBUOCOUPLB    IMBTALLATIONB 

The  installation  of  a  Uu^  thermocouple  equipment  requiree  the 
services  of  competent  electricians.  As  much  attention,  if  not  more, 
should  be  given  to  the  wiring,  switches,  switchboards,  etc.,  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  power  installations.  Proper  fixtures  should  be  used  to 
mount  the  couple  in  the  furnace.  Lead  wires  should  have  a  weather- 
proof covering  and  should  be  run  in  a  metal  conduit,  except  for  a  short 
length  of  flexible  cable  at  the  ends  of  the  conduit;  the  conduit  should  be 
grounded  to  prevent  leakage  from  power  installations  or  lighting  circuits. 
All  joints  in  the  lead  wires  should  be  soldered  and  taped;  when  indicators 
or  recorders  of  low  resistance  are  employed  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  have  a  well  coQBb*ucted  electrical  installation  to  insure  a  constant 
line  resistance.  Since  instruments  of  low  resistance  are  usually  calibrated 
for  a  low  line  resistance  of  definite  value,  the  size  of  copper  wire  required 
for  a  long  line  may  be  as  large  as  No.  12  or  10  (2  mm.  or  2.6  mm.).  Special 
attention  must  be  given  to  contact  resistances  at  switches.  Frequently 
switches  rated  at  100  amperes  are  required  although  the  actual  thermo- 
electric current  is  only  a  few  milliamperes.  If  the  indicator  is  of  high 
resistance,  or  operates  upon  the  potentiometric  or  semi-potentiometric 
principle,  the  necessity  for  low  Une  resistance  is  not  so  pressing,  but  the 
wiring  should  be  well  instfdled,  for  the  psychological  effect  at  least. 
Stationary  indicating  and  recording  instruments  usually  should  be 
mounted  upon  switchboards,  with  suitable  selective  or  commutating 
switches  when  several  couples  are  used  with  one  indicator.  When 
the  head  of  the  couple  is  exposed  to  severe  conditions,  a  weather-proof 
termiQal  head  should  be  provided,  consisting  of  an  outside  casing  which 
fits  over  both  binding  posts.  Lead  wires  should  be  carried  from  the 
couple  to  the  indicator  through  as  cool  rooms  as  conveniently  possible; 
copper  has  a  h%h  temperature-resistance  coefficient  and  the  frequent 
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practice  of  running  wires  over  the  top  of  a  long  row  of  furnacea  may  cause 
large  variations  in  line  resistance. 

The  indicator  or  recorder  should  be  conveDiently  located  and  should 
be  mounted  where  vibration  or  exceesive  dirt  and  dust  will  not  injure 
the  mechanism;  in  almost  all  industrial  installations,  protecting  cases 
iffe  required.  Special  devices  are  employed  to  dampen  vibration  when 
thia  is  serious,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  trip  hamm»  or  rolling  mill. 
Frequently  the  instruments  are  suspended  by  spiral  springs.  One  con- 
Tenient  method  suitable  for  heavy  instruments,  such  as  a  recorder,  is  to 
momit  the  instrument  on  a  board  which  is  supported  on  a  pier  by  four 
tenuis  balls,  one  at  each  corner. 

When  fixing  the  couples  in  the  furnace,  the  primary  consideration  ie 
to  locate  the  hot  junction  at  the  exact  point  the  temperature  of  which  is 
desired;  at  the  same  time,  the  lead  wires  should  be  conveniently  situated. 
The  space  between  the  protecting  tube  of  the  couple  and  the  furnace 
wall  should  be  tightly  plugged  with  refractory  cement  so  that  cold  air 
cannot  be  drawn  in,  thus  cooUng  the  hot  junction.  The  cold-junction 
box  should  be  so  located  as  to  reduce  the  necessary  amount  of  compen- 
satii^  lead  wire  to  a  minimum,  since  this  wire  is  somewhat  costly  and 
should  not  be  employed  extravagantly;  great  lengths  of  compensating 
wire  also  increase  the  line  resistance,  since  its  conductivity  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  copper. 

In  case  the  cold  junction  is  buried  underground,  it  must  not  be 
located  too  near  a  lai^  furnace;  either  the  distance  from  the  furnace, 
or  the  depth  at  which  the  junction  is  buried,  must  be  increased.  A 
depth  of  10  ft.  and  at  least  10  ft.  from  a  large  furnace  is  usually 
satisfactory. 

Common  Return 

The  use  of  a  common  return  wire  for  a  multiple  installation  ie  gener* 
ally  unsatisfactory,  because  short  circuits  are  so  likely  to  occur.  At 
the  same  time,  leakage  from  a  power  installation  affects  the  reading  of 
every  couple  connected  to  the  return,  and  as  a  leakage  through  a  high 
resistance  may  alter  the  readings  of  every  couple  by  the  same  amount, 
the  presence  of  such  leaks  is  not  always  readily  detected.  It  is  also 
possible,  by  leakage  from  different  couples  to  the  ground,  to  obtain  very 
erratic  and  erroneous  readings  when  the  common  return  is  employed. 
Bas&-metal  couples  are  frequently  constructed  with  the  hot  junction 
welded  to  the  end  of  the  iron  protecting  tube  in  order  to  reduce  thermal 
lag.  £veQ  when  this  welded  junction  is  not  made,  the  hot  junction 
usually  touches  the  protecting  tube,  and  is  in  good  electrical  contact 
with  it,  especially  at  high  temperatures,  when  insulation  resistance 
becomes  very  low.  Suppose  that  the  iron  tubes  of  two  chromel-alumel 
couples  are  grounded  to  the  iron  casing  of  a  furnace,  the  two  hot  junc- 
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tiona  thus  being  connected  by  a  circuit  of  iron  (Fig.  24).  The  actual 
result  is  a  chromel-alumel  couple  one  leg  of  which  is  shunted  by  an 
alumel-iron-alumel  differential  couple.  So  long  aB  the  temperatures  of 
the  hot  junctions  of  both  couples  are  the  same,  this  differential  couple 
produces  no  effect,  but  it  will  alter  the  reading  of  the  indicator  whenever 
the  temperatures  differ;  both  of  the  chromel-alumel  couples  will  accord- 
ingly give  erroneous  results.  With  indi- 
vidual returns,  the  iron  circuit  produces 
no  effect.  When  grounds  occur  further 
back  from  the  hot  junction,  for  example 
between  the  common  return  and  the  other 
lead  wire  of  a  single  couple,  every  couple 
on  the  common  return  has,  in  addition  to 
its  own  e.m.f.,  an  impreaaed  potential  drop 
due  to  the  current  flowing  in  the  shunted 
couple,  which  may  cause  a  large  error  in 
every  reading.  The  common  return  is  ex- 
tensively utihzed  in  the  industries,  but  it  is 
a  dangerous  practice  and  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible. 

Wiring  Diagrame  oj  Thermocouple 

InataUations 
Fig.  25  illustrates  a  simple  thermoelec- 
Gtouod.  trie  installation  for  a  rare-metal  couple,  the 

Fia.  24.— iLLDsTBATiNo  THE  OB-    jouple  being  properly  protected  by  a  por- 

JBCnON  TO  COMMON  RETURN.  ,.  ,,-»  . 

celain  or  quartz  tube  and,  if  necessary,  by 
an  outer  tube  of  iron,  chromel,  fireclay,  etc.  From  the  head  of  the 
couple,  compensating  lead  wires  are  carried  to  the  bottom  of  a  pipe 
driven  10  ft.  underground,  with  copper  wires  leading  to  the  indicator. 

Fig.  26  illustrates  a  multiple  installation  for  five  thermocouples; 
in  this  case  a  common  return  is  employed,  whereby  four  lengths  of  copper 
wire  have  been  saved,  and  the  commutating  switch  made  simpler.  The 
indicator  for  the  operator  of  the  furnaces  and  the  recorder  for  the  super- 
intendent's office  are  mounted  in  parallel.  The  indicator  or  recorder 
may  be  connected  to  any  desired  couple  by  setting  the  commutating 
switch.  Such  an  installation  can  be  utilized  only  when  the  instruments 
have  a  high  resistance.  The  recorder  and  the  indicator,  when  connected 
to  the  same  couple  at  the  same  time,  act  as  shunts  on  each  other,  which 
tends  to  make  both  instruments  read  low;  whereas  if  the  two  instruments 
are  calibrated  to  read  correctly  in  parallel,  they  will  both  read  b^  when- 
connected  to  different  couples.  An  example  illustrates  this  point.  Sup- 
pose the  line  and  couple  resistance  for  each  circuit  is  3  ohms,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  recorder  and  indicator  500  ohms  each.    Aamme  that 
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both  instruments  are  calibrated  to  read  correctly  when  connected  sepa- 
rately to  any  couple.  The  potential  drop  E  across  the  termiaals  of  either 
instrument  bears  the  following  relation  to  e,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple: 


'l'."V 


Fia.  25. — SiUPLB   THBRuocorpLG    installation. 

E  =  (500  -i-  503)  e.    The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  graduated  to  take 
account  of  this  reduction  in  e.m.f.     When  the  two  instruments  are  in 


Fio.  26. — Simple    5-coirpi.E 


parallel,  the  potential  drop  across  the  indicator  and  recorder  is  given  by 
the  following  equation,  where  B  =  resistance  of  indicator  or  recorder,  and 
T  =  line  resistance: 
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_,  _     Ke         500 
fi  +  2r"506^ 

Accordingly  the  e.m.f.  is  reduced  by  the  factor  500  t-  506.  As  each 
instrument  is  calibrated  for  a  reduction  of  500  -f-  503,  the  error  resulting 
from  the  parallel  connection  is  thus  0.6  per  cent.,  or  about  6°  at  1000°  C. 
Hence  if  the  operator  of  th&  furnace  switches  a  couple  onto  the  indicator 
when  the  same  couple  is  also  connected  to  the  recorder,  both  inBtruments 
will  read  low;  but  this  error  is  usually  insignificant. 

A  similar  example  will  be  considered  for  an  indicator  and  a  recorder 
of  low  resistance.  Let  the  line  resistance  r  be  3  ohms,  as  before,  and  the 
resistances  R  of  the  indicator  and  the  recorder  be  10  ohms  each.  The 
potential  drop  E  across  the  terminals  of  either  instrument  bears  the  fol- 
lowing relation  to  e,  the  e.m.f,  of  the  couple: 

When  the  two  instruments  are  in  parallel,  the  potential  drop  across  the 
indicator  and  recorder  is: 

t.,  fi  10 

^  =fl  +  2r'=I6' 

The  instruments  are  calibrated  to  read  correctly  when  used  separately, 
that  is  for  a  reduction  in  e.m.f.  by  the  factor  10  -i-  13;  when  in  parallel 
the  reduction  factor  is  10  -i-  16,  the  resulting  error  thus  being  19  per  cent., 
or  about  190°  at  1000°  C.  For  this  reason,  low-resistance  instruments  can 
not  be  alternately  operated  separately  and  in  parallel  on  the  same  couple; 
they  must  always  be  used  either  separately  or  in  parallel.  Cut-out 
switches  are  frequently  employed,  so  designed  that  when  the  indicator 
is  connected  with  a  couple,  this  couple  is  automatically  thrown  out  of  the 
recorder  circuit.  The  paralleling  of  simple  galvanometric  instrumenta 
having  a  resistance  of  300  ohms  and  more  when  the  line  resistance  is 
less  than  3  ohms,  or  of  poteotiometric  instruments,  is  a  safe  practice; 
the  paralleling  of  instruments  having  lower  resistances  requires  specially 
graduated  scales  or  special  wiring  circuits.  Low-resistance  instruments 
designed  for  parallel  operation  should  not  be  used  separately,  unless 
protected  by  cut-out  switches. 

Fig.  27  illustrates  a  simple  installation  in  an  oil-fired  furnace.  The 
thermocouple  is  protected  from  mechanical  shocks  and  break^e  by  an 
additional  metal  sheath.  Compensating  lead  wire  is  carried  to  the 
.indicator,  the  cold  junction  being  located  at  the  indicator  and  not  ther- 
mostatically controlled.  The  indicator  is  set  to  read  the  room  or 
cold-junction  temperature  on  open  circuit;  otherwise  correction  for 
"cold-junction  error"  must  be  applied. 
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Fig.  28  shows  &  thermocouple  imbedded  in  the  floor  of  an  oil-flred 
furnace,  thus  occupying  no  space  in  the  heating  chamber.     The  cold 


Pig.  28. — Thermocoople  in  oil-fired  furnace. 
junction  is  water-jacketed.    Fig.  29  shows  a  method  of  instalhng  a  couple 
in  the  wall  of  a  large  furnace. 
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Fig.  30  shows  a  method  of  instalHog  a  couple  in  a  galvanizing  tank  or 
in  a  pot  of  stereotype  metal,  babbitt,  or  tin. 


Fio.  29. — Method  of  iionNTiNO  couple  i 


Fig.  31  illustrates  a  multiple  thermocouple  installation  connected  to 
a  single  indicator.  Compensating  lead  wires  are  carried  from  the  couples 
to  a  conveniently  located  cold-junction  box,  the  temperature  of  which  is 


Fig.  30.— THBRMOconpLE  iM  lead  bath. 
thermostatically  controlled.     From  the  cold-junction  box  copper  wires 
run  to  the  terminal  block  and  selective  switch.     A  common  return  has 
been  employed  between  the  cold-junction  box  and  tlie  switchboard. 
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The  switchboard  is  designed  for  six  couples ;  by  pressing  one  of  the  buttons 
any  desired  couple  is  connected  directly  to  the  indicator. 

CommutatiTi^  Switches 

In  one  type  of  multiple  rotary  switch,  by  turning  the  dial  to  the 
proper  position  any  one  of  twelve  couples  may  be  connected  to  the  indi- 
cator. The  commutating  brushes  are  laminated  phosphor-bronze,  diag- 
oual  wiping,  and  have  a  long  spring  action  to  follow  up  ail  possible  wear. 
In  a  switch  of  different  design,  but  similar  in  principle,  double  points 
of  contact  are  required  when  individual  return  wires  are  employed.  ■ 
The  positive  wires  of  each  couple  are  connected  to  the  outer  ring  of 
contacts  and  the  negative  wires  to  the  inner  ring.  The  galvanometer 
is  connected  across  the  two  solid  rings.  Commutating  switches  are 
designed  so  tliat  variable  contact  resistance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  large  installations  several  hundred  couples  may  be  connected 
to  a  switchboard,  wliich  is  frequently  designed  somewhat  similar  to  an 
ordinary  telephone  switchboard.  Often  in  these  large  installations 
communication  between  the  operator  of  the  switchboard  and  the  opera- 
tor of  the  furnace  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  colored  electric  lamps. 

Junction  Box  and  Zone  Box 
Fig.  32  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  a  multiple  couple  installation  which 
has  the  advantage  of  saving  com[>ensating  lead  wire,  and  thus  reducing 
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the  cost  and  the  resistance  of  the  line.  The  junction  box  is  a  cast-iron  box 
such  as  is  used  for  underground  telephone  wiring;  it  is  not  thermostated, 
since  a  constant  and  measured  temperature  is  not  required.  The  e.m.f. 
developed  at  the  junctions  of  compensating  leads  and  copper  leads  is 
corrected  by  a  common  junction,  in  the  opposite  direction,  inserted 
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between  the  selective  switch  and  the  indicator  or  recorder.  A  common 
cold  junction  is  also  placed  here;  In  Fig.  32  this  is  shown  located  in  a  pipe 
buried  10  ft.  iindei^ound.  The  selective  switch  and  recorder  or  indica- 
tor are  usually  mounted  in  a  single  case.  The  common  cold  junction  and 
the  junction-box  compensating  couple  are  connected  at  the  recorder 
between  the  switch  and  the  binding  post  terminals  of  the  instrument,  as 
illustrated.  The  cold  junction  is  placed  near  the  junction  box  and  the 
recorder  or  indicator  (with  switch  if  desired)  may  be  any  distance  away 
since  only  copper  leads  are  used  from  this  point  to  the  junction  box. 


Pio.  32, — Illubtsatino  use  of  jdkction  box  with  controlled  cold-iunction 


This  method  is  especially  useful  where  separate  cold  junctions  would 
require  too  long  compensating  leads.  Suppose  the  temperature  of  a 
coke  oven,  20  by  40  by  1 50  ft. ,  is  measured  by  nine  couples  inserted  in  the 
top.  The  indicator  is  at  the  ground  level,  40  ft.  away,  and  the  buried 
cold  junctioiLB  are  20  ft.  in  front  of  the  oven.  When  the  junction  box  is 
not  employed,  the  amount  of  compensated  lead  wire  required  to  reach  the 
buried  cold  junctions  is  as  follows: 

Three  couples  at  re&r  of  fum&ce,      3  X  (160  +  20  +  20  +  10)  ft. 

Three  couples  at  center  of  furnace,  3  X  (  7S  +  20  +  20  +  10)  ft. 

Three  couples  at  front  of  funiace,               3  X  (20  +  20  +  10)  ft. 
Total  compensating  cable 1125  ft. 
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WheD  a  junction  box  is  located  on  top  of  the  fum&ce,  at  the  center 

Three  eouptw  at  reu  of  furnace,      3  X  75  ft. 

Three  eouplu  at  cent«r  of  furnace,  2  X  10  ft. 

Hiree  couples  at  front  c^  funuce,    3  X  7S  ft. 

From  box  to  cold  junction (75  +  20  +  20  +  10)  ft. 

Total  comftenaa^g  cable S9S  ft. 

By  means  of  the  junction  box  we  effect  a  saving  of  acme  500  ft.  of  com- 
pensating cable,  and  need  to  bury  only  one  pair  of  junctions,  the 
installation  being  just  as  satisfactory.  When  installing  a  lai^  multiple- 
couple  equipment  with  a  junction  box,  it  is  important  to  insure  that  the 
common  cold-junction  couple  is  connected  with  the  correct  polarity,  as 
illustrated.  Although  a  common  cold  junction  has  been  used  for  all 
couples,  the  objectional  common  return  has  not  been  employed. 

In  case  the  recorder  is  placed  where  the  temperature  is  fairly  uniform 
from  day  to  day,  the  use  of  a  buried  cold  junction  or  thermostated  cold- 
junction  box  is  not  absolutely  essential.    The  e.m.f.  generated  at  the 


Flo.  33. — iLLuaniATiNa  nsB  of 
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junction  box  in  F^.  32  is  then  compensated  by  running  one  pair  of  com- 
pensating leads  from  the  recorder  to  the  junction  box,  taking  care  to 
connect  the  negative  lead  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  recorder  and 
the  positive  lead  to  the  selective  switch.  A  simple  installation  of  this 
kind  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  33;  here  only  one  couple  is  shown,  but  as  many  as 
desired  may  be  connected  to  the  multiple-pole  selective  switch.  The 
compensating  lead  wires  are  soldered  together  inside  the  junction  box  and 
the  auxiliary  couple  formed  by  the  compensating  leads  is  in  series  with 
the  couple  connected  in  by  the  selective  switch.  The  cold  junction  is 
accordingly  actually  at  the  recorder,  where  the  temperature  is  fairly 
constant;  changes  in  temperature  of  the  distributing  or  junction  box  thus 
mil  not  affect  the  reading  of  any  couple. 
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Fig.  34  illustrates  the  Wilson-Maeulen  zone  box,  to  which  the  couple 
yz  is  connected  directly.  Two  pairs  of  wires  lead  from  the  zone  box,  one 
pair,  of  copper,  being  connected  to  the  main  line  and  indicator;  the  other 
pair  YZ  goes  to  the  cold>junction  box  or  is  buried  underground.  For 
base-metal  couples  Z  and  y  are  of  the  same  material,  and  also  Z  and  z. 
For  rare-metal  couples,  Z  and  Y  are  respectively  copper  and  a  copper-nickel 
alloy.  The  zone  box  thus  saves  running  an  extra  pair  of  copper  lead  wires 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cold-junction  well.  If  this  principle  ia  adopted  for 
a  multiple  installation,  so  as  to  save  compensating  leads,  a  selective  switch 
may  be  mounted  between  the  zone  box  and  the  different  couples;  however. 
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Fig.  34. — Wilson- Maevlbk  zone  box. 

this  requires  that  the  selective  switch  be  mounted  near  the  furnace,  unless 
a  complicated  interlacing  electrical  circuit  is  employed,  whereas  it  is 
always  desirable  to  have  theswitch  at  the  indicator.  It  appeare,  therefore, 
that  for  lai^e  installations  the  junction  box  previously  described  is  pref- 
erable BO  far  as  economy  in  compensating  lead  wire  is  concerned.  In 
case  of  a  single  couple,  or  where  separate  cold-junction  wells  are  installed 
for  different  couples  in  multiple  installations,  the  zone  box  accomplishes 
practically  the  same  results  as  the  junction  box,  affording  a  small  saving 
in  copper  and  frequently  a  more  desirable  wiring  system.  The  main 
advantage  of  the  junction  box  is  the  saving  of  compensating  lead  wire  in  a 
multiple-couple  installation;  the  main  advantage  of  the  zone  box  is  the 
simplicity  with  which  the  cold  junction  is  extended  to  some  point  at 
which  the  temperature  is  constant  or  can  be  controlled. 

Determination  of  Temperalure  of  Buried  Cold  Junction 
The  simplest  method  is  to  use  a  thermocouple  consiating  of  th«  com- 
pensating  leads.    Insert  this  in  the  well,  connect  it  to  a  portable  indicator, 
and  measure  the  secondary  cold-junction  temperature  at  the  indicator 
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with  a  thermometer.  With  a  well  10  ft.  deep  or  more  and  properly 
located,  it  is  neceesary  to  measure  the  temperature  only  once  a  month. 
Another  method  is  to  lower  a  thermometer  into  the  well,  wrapped  with 
a  few  layers  of  cloth  but  leaving  the  stem  exposed  near  the  expected 
reading;  it  should  be  left  in  the  well  for  30  min.  All  buried  leads  to  the 
cold  junction  should  be  water-proof  insulated,  and  the  junction  well 
should  be  water  tight.  The  compensating  leads,  particularly  those 
for  base-metal  couples,  will  generate  a  large  voltaic  e.m.f.  if  they 
become  wet. 

Depth  of  Immenion  of  Couples 

Thermocouples  immersed  in  furnaces  of  the  various  industrial  types 
must  be  carefully  protected.  Heavy  iron  tubes  and  frequently  larger 
auxiliary  protecting  tubes  of  various  materials  are  employed.  There  is 
DO  certainty  that  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermocouple  is 
actually  that  of  the  furnace,  because  of  conduction  along  the  protecting 
tubes.  Conduction  losses  may  be  reduced  and  even  eliminated  by 
allowing  a  sufficient-depth  of  insertion,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do 
this  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  depth  is  sufficient.  The 
general  practice  is  to  make  the  depth  as  great  as  convenient  and  trust 
that  this  is  sufficient.  Two  methods  may  be  suggested  for  investigating 
this  question,  but  neither  is  very  conclusive.  First:  Remove  the  couple 
alone  from  the  fixed  installation,  leaving  all  protecting  tubes  in  place. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  iron  tube  from  the  couple  use  a  similar 
tube  in  the  fixed  installation  without  the  couple.  Explore  the  temperature 
inside  the  protecting  tube  with  an  unprotected  couple.  If  the  tempera- 
ture for  several  centimeters  along  the  inner  end  is  practically  uniform, 
the  depth  is  sufficient;  if  the  temperature  falls  rapidly  in  that  region,  the 
depth  is  not  enough.  Second:  The  couple,  previously  standardized,  is 
mounted  complete  in  the  fixed  installation  and  compared  with  a  checking 
couple  mounted  at  its  side.  The  checking  couple  must  have  a  small  cross- 
section,  and  must  be  either  unprotected  or  protected  by  an  extremely 
thin  protection  tube,  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction. 
The  hot  junction  of  this  couple  and  that  of  the  couple  under  test  are 
brought  closely  together,  but  not  in  contact.  The  checking  couple 
should  indicate  the  furnace  temperature  more  closely  than  the  fixed 
couple;  if  the  difference  is  large  a  greater  depth  should  be  adopted.  These 
methods  are  complicated  by  local  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace,  but  checks  of  this  nature,  although  somewhat  unsatisfactory, 
are  better  than  none. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  purposely  immerse  the  couple  to  an 
insufficient  depth.  In  many  proceBses  the  furnace  is  operated  at  such 
a  high  temperature  that  a  thermocouple  or  protecting  tube  cannot  with- 
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stand  the  severe  coaditions  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  In  this  case 
the  couple  may  be  immersed  only  part  way  throi^h  the  furnace  wall, 
or  to  a  distance  flush  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  furnace.  The  tem- 
peratures indicated  by  couples  installed  in  this  manner  are  always  lower 
than  those  of  the  furnace  interior,  but  they  bear  a  fairly  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  hence  the  method  is  satis- 
factory for  temperature  control  and  reproduction  of  furnace  conditions 
from  day  to  day. 

pROTKCnON  Tdbes  fob  Thermocouples 

The  choice  of  a  proper  protection  tube  for  a  thermocouple  is  nearly 
aa  important  as  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the  couple.  Among 
others,  the  following  properties  of  a  protection  tube  should  be  con- 
sidered: 

(a)  Slight  porosity  to  gaseS;  many  tubes  become  very  porous  at 
high  temperatures  and  furnace  gases  usually  attack  the  couple. 

(6)  Iiow  volatility;  certain  metal  tubes  are  undesirable  at  high 
temperatures  because  the  metal  distills  upon  the  couple  and  alters  its 
caUbrstion, 

(c)  Ability  to  withstand  high  temperatures. 

(d)  Ability  to  withstand  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 

(e)  Ability  to  withstand  mechanical  ehocks  and  strains. 

(/)  High  rigidity  or  viscosity;  protecting  tubes  frequently  deform  and 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  plastic  flow  at  high  temperatures. 

(g)  Thermal  conductivity;  high  thermal  conductivity  is  frequently 
desirable  when  rapidly  changing  temperatures  are  measured;  usually, 
however,  low  conductivity  is  desired  so  that  the  flow  of  heat  along  the 
tube  shall  be  small. 

(h)  Ability  to  resist  corrosion  from  molten  metals  or  furnace  gases. 

Excellent  protecting  tubes  are  obtainable  for  many  different  industrial 
processes,  but  for  certain  others,  satisfactory  tubes  have  not  yet  been 
developed;  this  applies  particularly  to  industries  dealing  with  molten 
metals,  especially  iron  and  brass. 

Fused  Qwirti!. — Fused  quartz  affords  good  protection  up  to  1050°  C. 
in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  free  from  alkalies.  The  material  is  some- 
what pervious  to  hydrogen  and  probably  to  other  reducing  gases,  but  at 
this  temperature  is  not  pervious  to  oxygen  or  carbon  dioxide.  Any 
reducing  gas  within  the  protecting  tube  of  a  rare-metal  couple  is  disas- 
trous, particularly  when  the  tube  contains  silica;  the  silica  is  reduced  to 
silicon,  which  is  readily  absorbed  by  platinum.  Above  1060°  C,  and  even 
at  lower  temperatures  after  prolonged  heating,  quartz  devitrifies  and 
crumbles.  Quartz  tubes  withstand  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
without  breaking.     Heavy  sintered  quartz  tubes,  with  walls  1  or  2  cm. 
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thick,  are  sometimes  used  for  extra  protection,  for  example,  against  acid 
fumes. 

Porceidtn. — Porcelain  is  used  primarily  for  protection  of  rare-metal 
couples.  Previous  to  1914  a  highly  refractory  porcelain,  known  as  Mar- 
quardt,  was  imported  from  Germany.  A  better  ^ade  of  this  material 
was  developed  through  the  research  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  is  now  manufactured  by  StupakofT  under  the  name  "Usalite, " 
and  by  Engelhard  under  the  name  "Impervite."  These  two  porcelains 
have  a  melting  point  above  that  of  platinum.     However,  only  when 
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glazed  are  they  impervious  to  gases.  The  softening  point  of  the  American 
glaze  is  about  1300°  C. ;  that  on  the  German  tubes  softens  at  1200°  C.  If 
the  tubes  are  glazed  only  on  the  outside  they  are  serviceable  as  pyrometer 
prot«ction  tubes  up  to  1500°  C;  the  insulating  tubes  are  not  glazed. 
An  unprotected  porcelain  tube,  suddenly  thrust  into  a  furnace  at  1000°  C, 
will  usuaJly  break,  but  not  if  it  is  inserted  very  slowly. 

In  permanent  installations,  quartz  and  porcelain  tubes,  and  also  the 
iron  or  chromel  tubes  of  base-metal  couples,  are  frequently  further 
protected  by  heavy  outer  tubes  of  fireclay,  carborundum,  graphite,  etc. 
The  outer  tube  is  usually  cemented  in  place  in  the  furnace  wall,  forming 
a  well  into  which  the  couple  is  inserted.  In  case  the  outer  tube  intro- 
duces too  large  a  temperature  lag,  or  if  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junc- 
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tion  of  the  couple  ia  likely  to  be  diminiahed  by  conduction  of  heat  through 
the  heavy  tube,  the  latter  is  made  open  at  both  ends;  the  couple  and  its 
emsller  protecting  tube  are  then  bo  mounted  that  the  hot  junction  pro- 
jects a  few  centimetere  beyond  the  entjl  of  the  outer  protecting  tube. 


Table  7. — Calibration  Data  of  RepreserSative  Couples 
Cold-i unction  Temperature,  0*C.    E.m.f.  in  millivolte 
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B  repreaenta  mean  calibration 
by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
iron-constantan  couples  from  all 
1  soureea.  L  represents  mean  cali- 
I  bration  of  Leeds  it  Northrup'a 
I  iron-constantan  couple. 


Carborundum. — Carborundum  ia  used  for  outer  protecting  tubes 
(Pig.  35,  No.  1).  It  has  a  high  thermal  conductivity,  about  twice  that  of 
silica,  a  low  coefficient  of  expansion,  about  one-half  that  of  fused  alumina, 
and  great  mechanical  strength.  When  heated  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere, 
oxidation  b^ns  at  about  1200°  C.  At  1500°  C.  the  silica  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  tube  fuses  and  protects  the  tube  from  further  oxidation. 
Gases,  except  chlorine,  do  not  act  on  carborundum,  but  basic  slags  attack 
it  readily.  Carborundum  reacts  at  high  temperatures  with  practically 
all  metals,  wherefore  platinum  mu&t  be  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
carborundum  by  a  gas-tight  inner  tube.  Silfrax,  which  is  pure  finely 
crystaUine  carborundum,  is  highly  satisfactory  for  ordinary  furnace 
work;  it  is  sometimes  used  in  molten  glass  and  open-hearth  slag. 
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fftchrome  or  Chromel. — Cast  nichrome  or  chromel  tubes  are  exten- 
sively  used  for  protection  of  both  base-metal  and  rare-metal  couplen 
(F^.  35,  No.  2).  These  tubes  resist  oxidation  remarkably  well  and, 
although  much  more  costly  than  iron  tubes,  their  longer  life  warraDts 
and  requires  their  use  in  many  processes.  Chromel  "A"  may  be  used 
continuoufily  to  1200°  C.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  draw 
these  alloys  into  tubes.  The  material  can  be  machined  with  difficulty 
but  threads  may  be  cut  for  pipe  fittings.  In  order  to  economize  in 
these  materials,  iron  tubes  may  have  short  sections  of  nichrome  or 
chromel  welded  to  them,  at  the  place  where  exposed  to  the  furnace. 
Id  processes  carried  out  at  low  temperatures,  where  either  iron,  chromel, 
or  nichrome  may  be  utilized,  experiments  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  relative  life  of  these  tubes  in  hours  per  dollar  of  cost;  practically 
no  data  are  avaUable  on  this  subject.  In  heat-treating  and  carburizing 
furnaces,  chromel  "A"  is  often  used;  chromel  "C"  and  nichrome  last 
many  months  in  lead  baths.  Chromel  and  nichrome  do  not  volatilize 
80  readUy  as  iron;  base-metal  couples  are  thus  better  protected  by  these 
tubes  than  by  iron  or  steel.  Chromel  "A  "  contains  practically  no  iron, 
vhUe  chromel  "C"  and  nichrome  contain  considerable. 

Graphite. — Graphite  affords  an  exceUent  protection  to  quartz  or  porce- 
lain tubes  on  rare-metal  couples,  and  is  frequently  used  with  base-metal 
couples  for  molten  metals  (Fig.  35,  No.  3).  Porcelain  encased  in  a 
sheath  of  graphite  can  be  used  in  molten  aluminum.  Platinum  couples 
must  be  thoroughly  protected  against  the  vapors  distilled  from  graphite 
or  carbon,  and  from  the  reducing  atmosphere  present  near  heated 
graphite. 

Fireclay. — Outer  tubes  of  fireclay  are  used  for  protection  in  kilns, 
glass  and  steel  furnaces,  annealing  ovens,  etc.  (Fig.  35,  No.  4).  Usually 
they  are  mounted  vertically  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  may  be  ce- 
mented in  place.  Small  fireclay  insulating  tubes  are  used  on  base-metal 
couples. 

Corundite. — Conindite  consists  of  emery  with  a  plastic  clay  binder 
(Fig,  35,  No.  5).  It  is  used  in  ceramic  and  glass  industries  for  outer  pro- 
tection tubes. 

Alundum. — Natural  corundum  usually  contains  a  large  amount  of 
iron.  The  artificial  product,  fused  Al^i,  or  alundum,  is  practically 
free  from  iron,  and  is  very  desirable  for  protecting  rare-metal  couples 
and  also  as  outer  protecting  tubes.  The  tubes  are  made  from  pulverized 
alumina-  mixed  with  a  clay  binder.  The  inner  protecting  tubes  are  glazed, 
in  order  to  reduce  porosity,  and  the  glaze  is  coated  with  an  outer  layer  of 
alundum;  this  method  permits  the  tubes  to  be  used  at  temperatures 
above  the  softening  point  of  the  glaze,  being  serviceable  up  to  1400°  C. 
Outer   protecting  tubes,  without  glazing,  withstand  temperatures  up 
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to  1550°  C,  and  evenhigher.  AluDdum  is  mechamcallystroi^  and  resists 
temperature  changes  much  better  than  porcelain. 

Nickel.- — Pure  nickel  is  frequently  used  in  cyanide  hatha.  In  an 
oxidizing  atmosphere  a  thick,  tough  coating  of  oxide  forms  and  affords 
protection  against  further  corrosion. 

Steel  and  Iron. — Seamless  steel  and  wrought-iron  tubes  are  usually 
furnished  with  base-metal  couples.  They  are  satisfactory  -for  many 
processes  up  to  800°  or  900°  C,  for  example.,  in  a  muffle  furnace. 

Colorized  Iron. — Calorizing  is  a  process  by  which  the  surface  of  a 
wrought-iron  tube  is  impregnated  with  metallic  aluminum.  Calorized 
tubes  res^t  oxidation  better  than  the  pure  iron  or  steel. 

Duriron. — Duriron,  a  high-silicon  iron  alloy,  is  sometimes  used,  at 
lower  temperatures,  as  a  protection  against  acid  fumes.  When  sub- 
jected to  sudden  temperature  changes  the  material  may  fracture. 

DISCUSSION 

C.  B.  Thwing,  Phikdelphia,  Pa. — It  has  become  so  customary  to 
refer  to  the  potentiometer  method  as  the  ideal  method  which  fits  every- 
where that  the  impression  is  general  that  this  method  has  no  limitation. 
The  faults  of  the  galvanometer  method  are  so  well  known  th&t  a  word 
should  occasionally  be  said  on  the  other  side.  There  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  galvanometers  and  little  in  the 
construction  of  the  potentiometers. 

At  the  time  we  began  to  build  recording  instruments,  millivoltmeters, 
we  called  our  75-ohm  instrument  a  high-resistance  instrument;  and 
it  was  high  in  comparison  with  the  5-ohm  instruments  then  in  use. 
At  the  present  time  we  build  a  galvanometer  with  800  to  1000  ohms 
resistance  that  has  just  as  good  control.  Mr.  Foote  mentioned  300  ohms 
as  the  desirable  resistance  for  a  good,  rugged  millivoltmeter.  If  he  had 
been  writing  5  years  ago,  he  would  have  said  30  ohms.  It  is  just  as  easy 
now  to  make  them  800,  or  1000  ohms,  that  is,  on  the  50-millivolt  basis. 

A.  0.  AsHUAN,  Palmerton,  Pa. — Unquestionably  the  instruments  most 
used  in  pyrometric  work  are  of  the  galvanometer  type.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  high-resistance  instruments  that, 
I  believe,  today  we  have  gone  to  the  extreme.  We  are  all  well  acquainted 
with  the  evils  of  the  low-resistance  instrument  and  think  the  cure  is  to 
m^ke  an  extremely  high-resistance  instrument.  There  are,  from  a 
■practical  point  of  view,  several  objections  to  this.  One  is  the  large  sero 
shift  in  these  high-resistance  instruments  or  the  highly  sensitive  instru- 
ments. This  zero  shift,  on  a  200  division  scale,  in  my  experience,  has 
amounted  to  5  and  6  and  sometimes  10  divisions.  It  is  very  hard  to 
compensate  for  this  in  practice,  although  it  cdn  be  done. 
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Another  thing,  the  tendency  toward  greater  delicacy  makes  these 
inatniments  less  robust.  We  have  found  that  the  higher  the  resistance, 
the  more  often  are  the  instruments  in  error,  due  to  dropping  and  accidents, 
and  umiolly  these  errors  are  greater  than  the  accuracy  g^ned  by  using  the 
high-reaistance  instrument. 

C.  H,  Wilson,"  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussiont). — On  page 
122,  the  authors  say,  that  if  the  zone-box  principle  of  connections  be- 


tween primary  couple,  compensator  couple,  and  copper  leads,  which 
method  in  its  application  to  a  single  couple  is  shown  in  Fig.  34,  is 
adopted  for  a  multiple  installation,  bo  as  to  save  compensating  leads, 
a  selective  switch  may  be  (and  the  inference  is  that  it  must  be)  inserted 
between  the  zone  box  and  the  different  couples,  putting  the  switch  at  an 
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inconvenient  point,  or  putting  up  with  some  complicated  interlacing  of 
connections.  Wilson-Maeulen  Co.  has  employed  the  zone-box  method 
extensively  for  several  years  and  in  none  of  the  many'  multiple  installa- 
tions has  either  of  those  alternatives  been  resorted  to.  Instead  theie  has 
been  used  a  method  of  wiring  with  the  switch  at  the  indicator  and  involv- 
ing no  more  complications  than  the  junction-box  method  shown  in 
Fig.  32.  A  diagram  of  this  method  is  ^ven  in  Fig.  36.  The  preference 
between  the  zone  box  and  the  junction  box  is  not  of  principle  but  is 
dependent  on  relative  location  of  furnaces,  indicator,  and  cold-junction 
point. 

J.  T.  Littleton,  Jr.,*  Corning,  N.  Y.  (written  discussionf)- — This  ■ 
discussion  will  add  little  that  has  not  been  brought  out  but  will  show  how 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  Corning  Glass  Works  were  overcome. 
The  chief  points  of  consideration  in  any  equipment  are,  first,  the  work 
the  equipment  is  called  upon  to  do;  second,  the  installation;  and,  third, 
the  man  who  will  use  it.  These  three  points  should  determine  the  type 
of  apparatus  adopted.  If  only  rough  measurements,  merely  a  httle 
better  than  the  eye,  are  desired,  the  cost  of  the  instruments  should  be 
considered;  but  if  accurate  temperature  control  is  necessary,  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  deserves  only  small  consideration.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  real  problem  for  any  factory  is  the  installation,  making  sure  that 
the  elements  really  give  the  temperatures  desired;  also,  the  instruments 
must  be  so  designed  that  any  man  can  use  them. 

Platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  are  necessary  for  all  glass-^nelting 
operations.  As  the  change  in  calibration  of  these  elements  is  a  very 
serious  factor,  each  element  should  be  tested  for  change  at  least  twice 
a  week  when  used  for  continuous  high-temperature  service.  The  new 
couples  should  also  be  cahbrated,  as  couples  differing  from  the  standard 
by  10°  C.  at  1200°  C.  are  often  met  with.  For  the  majority  of  commercial 
work  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  actual  temperature  of  the  substances 
treated  but  it  is  necessary  to  control  this  temperature.  Experience  will 
show  that  a  certain  temperature  reading  on  a  given  installation  gives 
the  desired  results. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  set  plus  or  minus  10°  C.  as  a  practical  limit 
of  accuracy;  this  variation  is  too  great.  Glasses  at  the  standard  melting 
temperature  vary  in  viscosity  about  20  per  cent,  for  such  a  temperature 
change.  The  relaxation  time  in  annealing  will  vary  by  a  factor  of  4 
for  such  a  range.  Besides,  greater  accuracy  of  control  can  be  obtained. 
The  curves  shown  prove  this  point.  They  are  from  a  regular  factory 
chart  for  a  24-hr.  run  on  a  large  glass  pot  furnace  and  record  that  a  plus 
or  minus  5°  variation  is  not  too  much  to  demand  or  set  as  a  standard. 
Accordingly  if  an  instrument  or  couple  should  fail,  previous  conditions 
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should  be  reproducible  to  within  that  degree  of  accuracy  at  least.    That 
demands  a  standard  teatii^  equipment. 

Test  standardizing  equipmeDt  at  the  Corning  Glass  Works  consists 
of  a  primaiy,  a  secondary,  and  a  factory  standard  thermocouple.  The 
primary  standard  is  a  Bureau  of  Standards  couple  that  is  checked  against 
the  secondary  standard  about  twice  a  year  and  against  the  meltii^  point 
of  standard  metals  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  sec- 
ondary standard  is  checked  at  the  gold  point  whenever  thought  desirable. 
The  factory  standard  element  is  checked  against  the  secondary  standard 


at  r^ular  intervals  by  means  of  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  precision  potenti- 
ometer with  a  Bureau  certified  standard  cell.  The  difference  between 
the  couples  is  read  directly  by  connecting  them  in  opposition.  A 
nichrome-wound  furnace  is  used  as  astandardisingfumace  and  corrections 
above  the  limit  of  this  furnace  are  obtained  by  extrapolation.  Each 
factory  couple  is  mounted  in  a  double-bore  hard-clay  tube  and  twice  a 
week  the  factory  standard  is  placed  in  the  hole  beside  the  couple  under 
lest  and  the  correction  obt^ned.  Records  are  kept  of  these  corrections 
aod  the  actual  temperature  of  the  element  tube  may  be  known  at  any 
time  to  within  about  3"  C.  The  schedule  is  modified  to  meet  all 
calibration  changes.  This  merely  amounts  to  using  a  slightly  different 
temperature  unit.  It  would  be  unfair  to  many  manufacturers  to  give 
the  results  obtained  with  particular  instruments,  as  what  will  best  suit 
one  set  of  conditions  will  not  suit  another. 
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An  mstrumeDb  that  requires  two  settings  before  taking  a  temperature 
reading  is  not  suitable  for  some  operations.  If  the  temperature  is 
changing  rapidly  the  instrument  lag  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  trouble. 
Alao,  when  the  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  operator,  as  is 
nearly  always  the  case,  the  chances  of  error  are  increased.  If  many 
temperatures  are  taken,  the  time  involved  may  be  a  factor.  Line-re- 
aistance  and  cold-junction  changes  should  be  given  all  the  consideration 
possible.  Water-cooled  cold  junctions  are  used  on  all  platinum-rhodium 
elements.  About  170,000  gal.  of  water  a  year  are  used  on  each  couple. 
This  costs  about  S6  a  year,  including  overhead  and  installation  deprecia- 
tion; the  installation  cost  is  about  $25  per  couple. 

Line  resistance,  due  to  faulty  connections  and  deteriorated  baae- 
metal  couples,  has  at  times  caused  a  difference  as  great  as  200°  C.  By 
using  a  500~ohm  resistance  deflection-type  suspension  millivoltmeter, 
together  with  a  potentiometer  recorder,  all  such  changes  are  instantly 
picked  up  due  to  failure  of  the  two  instruments  to  check.  Serious  damage 
might  have  been  incurred  had  the  furnace  had  to  wait  until  the  line  re- 
sistance could  be  checked  before  the  change  was  discovered. 

On  base-metal  couples,  a  partial-deflection  potentiometer  is  used; 
this  will  indicate  a  high  resistance  when  the  partial-deflection  readings 
do  not  check  the  balanced  settings.  The  ordinary  operator  will  not 
notice  a  change  in  sensitivity  of  the  potentiometer. 

The  chief  point  of  advantage  of'  the  dual  system  is  that  it  gives  the 
desirable  features  of  both  types  of  instruments  without  the  disadvantage 
of  a  second  setting  common  to  the  types  which  combine  the  two  in  one 
instrument.  It  may  be  said  that  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  getlii^ 
operators  to  control  by  a  recorder. 

The  general  installation  is  the  real  factory  problem.  With  the  proper 
installation  most  of  the  high-grade  instruments  will  give  good  service. 
The  location  of  the  cq^ple,  so  that  it  gives  a  control  temperature  similar 
to  the  substance  treated,  is  extremely  important.  With  the  proper 
central-station  control,  it  is  easily  possible  to  overemphasize  the-robuet- 
ness  of  the  inBtrument.  One  advantage  of  the  deflection  type  is  that  it 
may  be  mounted  in  a  dust-proof  box  and  need  never  be  touched.  The 
average  operator  will  not  write  on  his  record  false  readings  but  if  he  can, 
so  to  speak,  fool  the  instrument  by  throwing  two  couples  in  parallel  or 
by  any  other  means  smooth  out  his  record,  he  might  do  so.  Any  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  get  at  the  wiring  should  be  avoided. 

Switches  are  sources  of  continuous  annoyance.  The  protection  tubes 
used  are  all  manufactured  in  the  ceramic  laboratory  of  the  Corning  Glass 
Works  and  are  satisfactory,  though  improvements  are  always  desirable. 
The  Corning  Glass  Works  has  had  thermoelectric  equipment  for  about 
15  years  and  the  present  system  is  the  residt  of  much  experimentation 
and  work.  Satisfactory  results  are  obtained  but  there  are  problems  still 
ahead.  ,-  ■ 
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EwART  S.  Taylbrson,*  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (written  discusBionf). — 
The  writers  of  thia  paper  are  to  be  congratulated  on  being  the  first 
to  publish  a  comprehensive  collection  of  thermocouple  wiring  diagrams; 
but  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  zone-box  ^nd  cold- 
junction-box  systems.  A  zone  box,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  zone  of 
uniform  temperature  which,  however,  need  not  remain  constant.  In 
the  cold-junction  box  the  temperature  must  either  remain  constant  or 
allowance  must  be  made  for  its  variations.  In  thermoelectric  work, 
the  zone  box  is  used  to  eliminate  the  thermoelectric  effect  of  similar  junc- 
tions connected  in  opposition  in  the  same  circuit  by  keeping  them  at  the 
same  temperature;  their  resultant  voltage  is  thus  negligible.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  successfully  apphed  for  many  years  in  the  design  of  elec- 
trical resistances,  especially  those  of  low  values  constructed  of  constantan. 


_L-r^: 
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Fio.  38. 

The  junctions  with  the  copper  circuit  are  brought  into  close  prox- 
imity to  secure  uniformity  of  temperature  and  avoid  thermoelectric 
errors.  It  should  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that  this  zone- 
box  principle  is  not  limited  to  only  two  opposed  junctions;  it  can  be 
applied  to  any  number  of  opposed  junctions,  as  shown  in  Figs.  32, 33  and 
34,  in  which  all  the  junction  boxes  are  in  principle  zone  boxes.  Whether 
these  opposed  junctions  are  brbi^ht  into  the  zone  box  as  extension  leads, 
as  in  Fig.  32,  or  as  auxiliary  couples,  as  shown  partly  in  Fig.  33,  depends 
entirely  on  such  factors  as  economy  of  material  and  convenience  in 
wiring.  If  these  points  are  kept  in  mind,  the  criticism  of  the  zone-box 
system  on  p.  122  is  certainly  not  justified,  as  no  complicated  interlacing 
circuit  is  ever  necessary  and  the  switch  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
position  by  the  use  of  ordinary  copper  wire.  The  copper  circuit  to  the 
switch  and  instrument  can  be  of  any  suitable  design  as  long  as  it  is  homo- 
geneous and  finally  reenters  the  zone  box. 

The  auxiliary  couple  shown  in  Fig.  33  is  s«d  to  bring  the  cold  junction 
to  the  recorder,  whereas  the  diagram  shows  two  junctions,  one  at  the 
switch  and  one  at  the  recorder.  This,  however,  can  be  easily  corrected 
by  extending  both  wires  of  this  couple  to  the  recorder  and  connecting 
the  free  wire  to  the  switch  by  a  copper  lead. 
'  Reoe&rch  laboratory,  American  Sheet  A  Tin  Plate  Co,     t  Received  Oct.  17,  1919. 
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For  the  sake  of  completeness,  other  useful  applications  of  this  principle 
are  shown  in  the  diagrams  here  shown.  The  first  system,  Fig.  38.  is  used 
with  an  instrument  having  an  automatic  cold-junction  compensator, 
such  as  some  <^  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  potentiometers  or  the  instrument 
with  bimetallic  zero  control  developed  by  C.  R.  Darling  and  recently 
revived  hy  Bristol.  This  method  is  sometimes  more  convenient  than 
that  shown  in  Fig.  33,  though  theoretically  they  fulfill  the  same  purpose. 


F^g.  39  shows  a  zone-box  system  that  uses  only  auxiliary  couples,  thus 
avoiding  the  controversy  over  patents  that  was  in  progress  at  the  time 
this  method  was  developed. 

Paul  D.  Footb,  T.  R.  Harrison,  and  C.  O.  Faihchild. — Mr.  Tayler- 
son  arbitrarily  defines  the  "zone  box"  as  equivalent  to  the  junction  box 
already  described  by  us  whereas  actually  the  "zone  box"  is  designed  for 
use  with  a  single  couple.  This  is  illustated  by  Fig.  34  taken  from  the 
Wilson-Maeulen  catalog.  Accordingly  his  Fig.  38  is  the  same  as  our  Fig. 
33,  describing  the  use  of  a  junction  box,  except  that  he  employs  an  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  p^r  of  copper  leads  between  the  junction  box 
and  the  switch  and  recorder,  which  are  usually  located  close  t<%ether 
and  hence  are  at  the  same  temperature.  If  for  any  reason  the  switch 
and  recorder  are  at  different  temperatures,  Mr.  Taylerson's  method  of 
using  the  junction  box  will  correct  for  such  a  difference,  but  a  simpler 
method  is  to  use  the  wiring  diagram  ol  Fig.  33,  except  that  a  positive  com- 
pensating lead  is  substituted  for  the  copper  lead  from  the  switch  to 
recorder. 

In  his  Fig.  39,  a  combination  of  the  zone  box  and  junction  box  is  em- 
ployed. In  general  the  use  of  the  zone  box  in  such  an  installation  com- 
plicates matters  and  requires  additional  wiring.  However,  it  may  be  of 
advantage  under  the  following  condition.  If  some  of  the  couples  in 
Fig.  33  or  34  are  "so  situated,  geometrically,  that  they  lie  between  the 
junction  box  and  switch,  a  zone  box  may  be  used  at  each  of  these  couples, 
copper  leads  from  the  switch  to  the  zone  boxes,  and  compensating  leads 
or  auxiliary  couple  from  the  zobc  boxes  to  the  junction  box,  the  method  of 
connection  through  the  zone  box  being  that  illustrated  by  Fig.  34  except 
that  the  auxiliary  couple  terminates  in  the  junction  box  instead  of  the 
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ground.  This  system  savcB  lengths  of  copper  leads  from  these  couples 
to  the  junction  box.  This  paragraph  applies  also  to  the  discussion  by 
Mr.  Wilson  on  page  129. 

W.  P.  White,*  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussionf). — From  the 
description,  convenient  working  of  the  Harrison-Foote  compensated 
indicator  involves  increasing  the  circuit  resistance  to  ten  or  more  times 
that  of  the  thermocouple.  This  is  no  disadvantage  if  a  relatively  high 
resistance  galvanometer  has  already  been  decided  upon.  The  instru- 
ment depending  on  the  potentiometer  principle  do  not  suffer  to  the  same 
extent,  as  Williamson  and  Roberts  have  pointed  out  in  their  paper  on 
thermocouple  installation  in  annealing  kilns.  I  have  found  that,  in 
some  cases,  where  one  type  of  reading  instrument  was  said  to  be  superior 
to  another,  the  real  difference  lay  in  the  quality  of  the  instrument  and 
not  in  the  principle  at  all.  I  must  disclaim  all  credit  for  the  deflection 
potentiometer  shown  on  p.  94.  The  split  circuit  here  is  employed  in  a 
different  way  from  that  which  I  had  proposed,  and  with  a  different  purpose. 

It  seems  possible  ihsA  the  2°  variation  of  temperature  of  a  point  10 
ft.  uadei^ound,  determined  in  England,  may  be  less  than  it  would 
usually  be  in  the  more  variable  climate  in  most  parts  of  this  country. 
This  statement  is  merely  to  correct  a  possible  misapprehension.  If 
readings  of  the  temperature  are  taken  from  month  to  month,  the  con- 
stancy seems  likely  to  exceed  all  ordinary  requirements. 

Nichrome  wires  and  other  alloys  containing  nickel  can  frequently  be 
wound  in  fairly  close  coils  without  any  other  insulation  than  the  layer  of 
tunish  which  they  ordinarily  possess.  It  seems  that  this  fact  might 
sometimes  be  useful  in  thermocouple  construction,  although  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  porcelain  insulation  would  usually  be  preferable  to  taking 
any  chances.  I  have  found  that  a  furnace  wound  with  No.  32  nichrome 
wire  worked  well  without  any  special  insulation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
oxide  layer  would  be  enormously  greater  with  the  very  large  wires  used 
for  commercial  base-metal  couples.  Apparently  it  would  not  do  to  trust 
the  oxide  layer  in  a  reducing  atmosphere. 

The  methods  and  apparatus  here  described,  although  intended  for 
pyrometry,  are  likely  to  be  applied  to  work  of  higher  precision.  It 
therefore  eeema  in  order  to  call  attention  to  an  error  which  may  come 
in  such  work  regarding  the  cold  junction  where  this  is  different  from 
the  room  temperature,  as  it  may  often  be,  especially  where  ice  is  used. 
Since  copper  is  a  very  much  better  conductor  of  heat  than  most  of  the 
metals  used  for  thermocouples,  its  conductivity  may,  if  precautions  are 
not  taken,  falsify  the  cold-junction  temperature.  Even  wire  as  small  as 
No.  18  has  been  Known  to  do  this  to  a  marked  degree. 


*  I^yaidst,  GeophyBic&l  Labonitoiy.  t  Received  Sept.  2S,  1919. 
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T.  R.  Harrison  (writteD  discussion*). — Regarding  the  objection  that 
the  Harrison-Foote  instrument  requires  the  use  of  high  resistance  in  series 
with  the  galvanometer,  thus  reducing  the  sensitivity  of  a  given  instru- 
ment, as  actually  manufactured,  this  instrument  makes  use  of  resistances 
(sometimes  called  swamping  resistances)  placed  in  series  with  the  moving 
element  for  the  accompliehment  of  desirable  purposes,  other  than  that 
referred  to  (such  as  reducing  temperature  coefRcient  and  eliminating  the 
necesaity  of  making  too  frequent  readjustment  of  the  rheostat  to  com- 
pensate for  minor  changes  of  resistance).  This  relatively  high  resistance 
has  been  made  possible  for  thermocouple  work  through  the  develop- 
ment of  galvanometers  of  relatively  h^h  sensitivity.  Through  this 
feature,  a  consbiiction  of  the  compensating  instrument  is  possible  whereby 
accurate  adjustment  may  be  obtained  with  little  care.  The  principle 
may  be  applied,  however,  by  using  a  much  lower  swamping  resistance 
than  is  usually  employed;  this  involves  a  more  careful  adjustment  of  the 
rheostat  in  order  to  realize  e.m.f.  readings  of  a  given  accuracy. 

If  a  swamping  resistance  value  equal  to  the  maximum  resistance  of 
couples  to  be  used  with  the  instrument  is  adopted,  adjustment  must  be 
made  with  a  precisioo  equal  to  that  required  in  the  final  e.m.f.  reading. 
Further  reduction  of  the  swamping  resistance  nets  no  gain  in  precision  of 
e.m.f.  observations,  as  the  increased  sensitivity  is  offset  by  the  necessity 
of  proportionately  increased  accuracy  of  adjustment.  Thus,  any  galva- 
nometer provided  with  swamping  resistance  as  great  as  the  maximum 
allowable  resistance  of  the  couple  can  be  converted  into  a  Harrison-Foote 
compensated  instrument  without  the  addition  of  any  resistance  whatever 
to  the  circmt.  Evidently  the  possible  sensitivity  increases  as  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  couple  resistance  is  reduced. 

•  Received  Oct.  27.  1919. 
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Potentiometers  for  Thermoelement  Work 

BT   W&LTIR  P.  WHTTB,*    WASBINOTON,  D.   C. 
(ChickfO  MMting.  B«pt«mb«.  Ifilfi) 

The  measurement  of  the  reading  of  a  thermoelement  is  the  measure- 
ment of  an  electromotive  force  extraordinarily  small  compared  to  those 
generally  used  in  commercial  work.  Of  the  various  possible  methods 
of  measuring  such  a  quantity,  the  most  advantageous  is  always  a  delicate 
galvanometer.  Since  a  galvanometer  measures  current,  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  some  scheme  by  which  its  current  reading  shall  indicate  electro- 
motive force. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  doing  this.  One  is  to  use  the  deU- 
cate  galvanometer  as  a  "direct  reader, "  that  is,  to  let  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  thermoelement  furnish  the  power  and  produce  the  current 
measured.  If  the  resistance  is  constant  the  reading  will,  after  a  suitable 
calibration,  give- the  electromotive  force  of  the  thermoelement  which, 
by  means  of  a  table  or  of  a  suitable  scale  in  the  galvanometer  itself,  will 
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give  the  temperature;  The  other  method,  that  of  the  potentiometer, 
is  to  balance  the  electromotive  force  of  Uie  thermoelement  by  means  of 
another  electromotive  force,  using  the  galvanometer  to  teD  when 
the  balance  is  made.  The  usual  way  of  getting  this  other  electromotive 
force  is  to  have  a  battery,  the  "ttull"  cell,  send  a  current  through  a  series 
of  resistances,  which  may  in  a  special  case  be  the  resistance  of  a  single 
wire.  The  fall  of  potential  along  thia  circuit  will  then,  by  Ohm'a  Law, 
be  proportional  to  the  resistance;  the  potential  difference  between  any 
two  points,  proportional  to  the  resistance  between  the  two  points.  This 
IB  r^resented  in  Fig.  1,  where  M  and  N  are  the  two  pointe  in  the  circuit 
AZ  of  the  battery.  If  M  or  N,  or  both,  is  movable  so  that  the  resistance 
*  FhyBtdst,  Geophysical  Laboratory.  Carnegie  InetituUon  of  Waehingtoiu 
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MN  can  be  varied,  the  electromotive  force  between  M  and  N  may  be 
made  equal  to  that  of  the  thermocouple  TC.  When  this  has  been  done, 
there  will  be  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  in  the  subordinate  circuit 
MNGTC.  The  reading  MN  then  gives  the  reading  of  the  thermoele- 
ment. Since'  there  is  no  current  flowing  in  the  subordinate  circuit,  the 
resistance  of  the  thermoelement  is  of  no  importance,  but  the  current  from 
the  bull  cell  as  well  as  the  resistance  MN  must  be  known.  The  usual 
way  of  determining  this  current  is  to  adjust  it  until  the  potential  drop 
along  another  part  of  the  resistance,  say,  AB,  just  balances  the  elec- 
tromotive force  of  a  standard  cell.  The  potentiometer  thus  compares 
thermocouple  electromotive  force  with  that  of  the  standard  cell  by  means 
of  the  ratio  of  two  resistances,  here  AB  and  MN,  using  an  adjustable  and 
reasonably  constant  current  as  an  essential  agent  in  the  comparison. 

Direct-Dreading  Galvanometer. — In  comparing  these  two  methods,  the 
direct  reader  and  the  potentiometer,  it  is  evident  that  the  direct  reader 
excels  in  simplicity  of  apparatus  and  also  in  quickness,  since  no  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  This  latter  advantage  is  not  important  in  simple 
readings,  but  in  making  a  recording  instrument  the  greater  simplicity 
of  the  direct  reader  is  especially  evident,  since  otherwise  the  recorder 
must  not  only  record  but  actualy  adjust  the  position  of  a  contact  corre- 
sponding to  M  or  N.  The  disadvantages  of  the  direct  reader,  however, 
are  serious.  Chief  among  these  is  the  requirement  of  constant  resist- 
ance, while  contacts,  unless  great  care  is  used,  are  apt  to  introduce 
uncertain  and  treacherous  resistances.  Nickel-plated  contacts  are  par- 
ticularly bad  in  this  respect;  less  oxidizable  than  brass,  they  are  more 
apt  to  be  neglected,  and  frequently  look  in  excellent  condition  when 
their  conducting  power  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  tarnish. 

Delicacy  of  Galvanometer. — This  resistance  difficulty  is  complicated 
by  one  of  the  reBtrictJons  of  the  galvanometer.  The  electromotive  force 
corresponding  to  1°  with  the  most  sensitive  thermocouples,  is  seldom 
much  more  than  50  microvolts,  or  -  n|yi  niu)  of  ^^^  smallest  commercial 
volt^e  ordinarily  used,  hence  extreme  delicacy  is  required  in  the  galva- 
nometer. Now,  the  lower  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  the  lai^er  is  the 
current  for  a  given  voltage,  hence  the  less  delicate  does  the  galvanometer 
need  to  be.  It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  that  diminishing  the  circuit 
resistance  increases  the  proportionate  effect  of  the  troublesome  accidental 
changes  of  resistance.  Whether,  in  view  of  this  detrimental  effect  of 
low*circuit  reaistaDce,  it  is  well  to  make  the  galvanometer  "robust"  by 
diminishing  resistance,  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  discussed.  In 
general,  the  requirement  of  extreme  delicacy  in  the  galvanometer  has 
acted  as  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of  electrical  methods.  Hence  its  discus- 
sion here  seems  in  order. 

There  are  three  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  that  oriaee  from  the 
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delicacy  of  a  galvanometer.  The  first  is  by  improving  the  robustness  of 
delicate-reading  instruments,  and  the  manufacturers  have  done  much  in 
this  direction.  Portable  galvanometers  capable  of  being  read  (by  esti- 
mation of  tenths)  to  1  microvolt  can  now  be  had,  and  greater  robustness 
can  be  given  to  the  more  sensitive  reflecting  instruments  as  soon  aa  de- 
mand becomes  more  effective.  In  particular,  an  enormous  improvement 
could  very  easily  be  made  by  replacing  the  often  worse  than  useless 
levels  now  furnished. 

A  second  way  is  for  the  users  to  overcome  their  extreme  objections 
to  the  sensitive  galvanometer.  Those  who  have  worked  with  these 
instruments  know  that  the  objections  are  largely  psychological.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  was  given  as  a  reason  against  using  electrical  instruments  that 
they  must  ultimately  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  dollar-a-day  man,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  handle  them.  Evidence  is  continually  accumu- 
lating that  if  the  20-dollar-aHJsy  man  knows  as  much  about  the  in- 
BtallatioD  as  he  ought  to,  there  is  very  httle  difficulty  in  getting  the 
lower  paid  employee  to  use  them  as  well  as  he  needs  to.  The  amount  of 
care  and  skill  required  to  use  a  deUcate  galvanometer  does  not  compare 
with  that  put  forth  by  a  good  machinist  in  half  the  things  he  does.  Yet 
even  the  machinist  is  often  offended  by  the  galvanometer.  He  is  used 
to  taking  pains  in  certain  directions  and  the  different  precautions  needed 
by  the  galvanometer  may  appear  unreasonable.  With  better  understand- 
ing and  familiarity,  this  subjective  difficulty  may  be  expected  gradually 
to  disappear  and  we  may  have  a  number  of  important  measurements 
made  electrically  that  at  present  are  scarcely  known  outside  of  a  few 
laboratories.  Of  course  these  will  seldom  be  with  pyrometers,  on  which 
such  delicate  measurements  would  usually  be  wasted,  and  they  would 
not  necessarily  be  in  the  unfavorable  situations  where  many  pyrometers 
must  DOW  be  used.  In  particular,  a  very  unsteady  support  has  for  deli- 
cate galvanometers  a  detrimental  effect  the  overcoming  of  which  may 
be  so  expensive  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  sensitive  reflecting  galva- 
nometer in  such  locations. 

A  third  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  delicacy 
of  a  galvanometer  is  to  increase  the  current  by  decreasing  the  resistance, 
a  method  whose  limitations  have  already  been  discussed. 

Lack  of  Relative  Precision  in  Direct-reading  Galvanometer. — A  second 
objection  to  the  direct  reader  is  its  lack  of  relative  precision.  Opinions 
may  dt£fer  as  to  whether  such  instruments  can  generally  be  relied  upon 
to  1  part  in  500  of  their  deflection,  or  to  1  paxt  in  2000,  but  the  limit  is 
certainly  reached  at  a  point  far  short  of  that  for  even  a  simple  potenti- 
ometer. Of  course,  for  reading  temperatures  below  1000°,  in  cases  where 
a.  precision  of  10°  is  sufficient,  anything  reading  to  1  per  cent,  is  adequate, 
but  it  is  the  cases  of  greater  precision  that  most  need  discussion  so  far  as 
auxiliary  apparatus  is  concerned. 
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Simple  PoterUiotmter. — ^The  difficultieB  of  the  direct  reader,  except 
those  due  to  deUcacy  of  the  galvanometer,  are  entirely  absent  in  the  po- 
tentiometer. The  objections  to  the  potentiometer  are  its  greater  cost 
and  complexity,  the  protection  needed  by  the  standard  ceU,  and  the  atten- 
tion that  must  be  given  to  the  constant  bull  cell.  The  greater  time  re- 
quired to  make  a  setting  is  ordinarily  almoet  inappreciable,  because 
once  the  setting  is  made  small  divergences  from  it  can  be  read  directly 
on  the  galvanometer.  Thus  the  quicknesa  of  the  direct  reader  and  the 
precision  of  the  potentiometer  are  combined.  To  thus  use  the  potenti- 
ometer ae  a  "deflection  potentiometer,"  of  course,  demands  that  the 
galvanometer  sensitiveness  shall  have  an  exact  value,  though  this 
requirement  is  much  less  severe  than  where  the  galvanometer  handles  the 
whole  quantity  to  be  measured.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  keep  their  gal- 
vanometer in  this  condition  may  have  the  advantage  of  being  entirely 
independent  of  its  calibration  at  the  cost  of  a  httle  more  time  in  making 
the  settings. 

Devices  to  Avoid  Use  of  Standard  CeU. — Considerable  effort  has  been 
expended  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  standard  cell.    S<»ne  time  ago  a  poten- 
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FiG.  2.— Ptrovoltbb.    First  position,  potential  drop  MN  la  made  equal  to 

ELICTKOHOnVB  FORCK  OP  TBBRMOELEUBNT;  second  PO8ITI0M,  CDRRBNT  IB  HEABITBEIl 
BT  BAUB  OALVANOUETER. 

tiometer  was  designed  at  the  Reichsanstalt  in  which  the  current  was  kept 
constant  by  the  reading  of  an  ammeter.  This  instrument  had  two  galva- 
nometers, namely,  the  ammeter  and  the  more  delicate  balance-galva- 
nometer, and  yet  the  final  precision  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
direct-reading  ammeter.  A  simpler  arrangement  for  the  same  general 
purpose  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  of  a  paper  by  E.  D.  WilUamson  and  H.  S. 
Roberta.*  Here  the  ciurent  is  variable  and  the  resistance  corre- 
sponding to  MM  of  the  present  paper  (see  ¥ig.  1)  is  constant,  so  that 
the  reading  is  made  on  the  ammeter  scale  instead  of  on  a  number  of 
resistance  dials. 

The  PyrovoUer. — A  further  improvement  is   made  possible  by  the 
principle  of  the  pyrovolter,*  Fig.  2,  in  which  the  same  galvanometer  is 

'  Tliis  volume,  p.  4ti8. 

'  Manufactured  by  the  Pyrolectric  Instrument  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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ingeniously  employed  to  fulfil  both  functions;  first,  to  es'tablish  a  balance, 
and  eecond,  to  measure  the  current.  A  resistance  Rt  replaces  the  galva- 
nometer  when  that  is  not  in  the  main  circuit,  so  that  the  transfer  of  the 
galvanometer  does  not  alter  the  current.  In  this  case,  as  in  WiUiamaon 
and  Roberts'  Fig.  1,  the  current  is  not  kept  constant  as  in  the  orthodox 
potentiometer,  but  is  adjusted  to  give  a  suitable  drop  over  a  constant 
resistance  MN.  There  .are  thus  no  resistances  to  be  measured.  A  vari- 
able rheostat  Ri,  which  is  not  read,  adjusts  the  current  and  the  second, 
or  final,  reading  dependfi,  as  in  the  direct  reader,  on  the  calibration  of  the 
galvanometer.  The  advantage  is  in  eliminating  resistance  difficulties 
in  the  thermoelement.  The  operation  of  the  instrument  involves,  first, 
an  adjustment  to  a  zero  reading  of  the  galvanometer,  as  with  a  regular 


potentiometer,  but  following  that,  instead  of  reading  the  resistance  setting 
the  ammeter  defiection  is  produced  and  that  is  read  just  as  with  a  direct 
reader. 

It  is  easy  to  fihow  that  with  this  instrument,  and  any  given  galva- 
nometer aensitivencss,  the  zero  setting  is  less  sensitive  than  the  final 
reading,  and  this  difference  becomes  very  lai^e  if  the  galvanometer 
resistaace  or  the'  thermocouple  resistance  is,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
much  h^her  than  the  resistance  of  the  fixed  coil.  In  some  instruments 
this  difficulty  ie  overcome  by  varying  the  current  sensitiveness  of  the  gal- 
vanometer. The  difficulty  should  also  be  small  if  the  thermocouple  re- 
sistance is  not  greater  than  that  for  which  the  instrument  was  designed. 

Harrison  artd  Foote  Jnatrument. — The  same  advantage,  namely,  avoid- 
ance of  errorfrom  uncertain  thermocouple  resistance,  is  obtained  in  a  new 
instrument  designed  by  Harrison  and  Foote  (the  Brown  Improved  Heat- 
meter,  Fig.  3)  in  which  the  potentiometer  principle  is  not  used  at  all. 
The  circuit  resistance  is  adjusted  to  compensate  for  any  changes  or  differ- 
ences in  the  thermoelement,  and  in  this  the  thermocouple  itself  is  used 
as  a  source  of  temporarily  constant  current.  The  instrument  thiis 
avoids  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  potentiometer,  namely,  the  battery, 
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and  therein  lies  perhaps  it«  main  advantage.  The  operation  ie  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  By  pressing  the  key  K  the  circuit  is  shortened  by  cutting  out  the 
resistance  Rt,  which  tends  to  increase  the  galvanometer  deflection.  At 
the  same  time  the  galvanometer  is  shunted  by  the  resistance  Rt,  which 
tends  to  decrease  the  deflection.  These  two  effects  will  offset  each  other, 
and  there  will  be  no  change,  when  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit 
has  a  particular  value.  Hence  by  adjusting  the  resistance  Bi  until  the 
depresmon  of  the  key  K  makes  no  change  in  the  deflection,  the  instru- 
ment becomes  a  perfect  direct  reader,  since  its  circuit  resistance  is  correct. 
The  adjustment  is  not  nearly  as  difficult  as  it  might  at  first  sound,  for 
the  galvanometer  when  the  key  is  down  is  much  more  sensitive  to  resist- 
ance changes.  Hence  one  or  at  most  two  trials  are  nearly  always  suffi- 
cient to  get  the  adjustment.  On  account  of  the  greater  sensitiveness 
shown  by  the  galvanometer  when  the  key  is  down,  the  error  of  reading 
at  that  time  produces  a  negligible  effect.  Hence  the  accidental  error  of 
only  one  reading  comes  in.  Once  set,  the  instrument  can  be  used  as  a 
direct  reader  for  some  time.  The  pyrovolter  can  also  be  used  to  give  this 
advantage  by  means  of  a  special  addition.  The  instrument  is  to  be  more 
fully  described. 

All  these  instruments  (Reichsanstalt  instrument,  pyrovolter,  Harrison 
and  Foote  instrument)  avoid  merely  the  trouble  from  uncertun  resist- 
ance.  They  are  dependent  on  the  calibration  of  an  ammeter.  For  higher 
precision  than  that  will  give  there  has  been  with  the  thermoelement  as 
yet  no  auxiliary  which  did  not  involve  the  use  of  the  standard  cell.  The 
attempts  to  avoid  its  use  are  to  be  laid  mainly  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  an 
unnecessary  complication.  But  although  an  additional  complication, 
it  is  not  one  to  be  seriously  shunned  if  precision  is  desired. 

Porttdile  Potentiometer. — For  the  next  grade  of  precision  after  the  am- 
meter readers,  a  simple  and  portable  potentiometer  is  made  by  the  Leeds 
&  Northrup  Co,  Here  a  coiled  slide  wire  furnishes  the  MN  of  Fig,  1. 
Settings  upon  this  can  be  made  to  100  microvolts  and  read  to  about  10 
microvolts,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree  with  ordinary  base-metal 
thermocouples.  A  robust,  portable  galvanometer  forms  part  of  the 
instrument  and  gives  about  the  same  precision  as  the  slide  wire. 

Precision  Potentiometer. — The  next  step  in  precision  is  far  more  con- 
veniently secured  by  abandoning  the  slide  wire,  since  the  contact  on  this 
wire  is  a  source  of  "parasitic"  electromotive  forces  that  are  annoying 
even  when  they  do  not  seriously  impair  the  precision  of  the  observations. 
It  is  true  that  sUdc-wire  potentiometers  reading  to  1  microvolt  have  been 
used,  and  the  question  as  to  just  what  precision  can  be  advantageously 
obtained  with  them  is  evidently  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  they  certainly  cannot  go  much  farther  than  the  simple  poten- 
tiometer just  described,  while  by  passing  over  to  another  type  of 
potentiometer  we  not  only  get  microvolt  precision  with  the  greatest  ease 
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and  certainty,  but  can  with  almost  aa  great  ease,  though  at  the  cost  of 
certain  imperative  experimental  features,  read  to  0.1  microvolt  with  only 
a  little  more  care  and  precaution  than  is  Heeded  for  far  less  precision 
with  any  of  the  other  instruments  just  described.  Reading  to  0.1  micro- 
volt means  that  two  thermocouples  in  series  will  give  the  sensitiveness 
and  more  than  the  preeiaion  of  a  Beckmann  thermometer,  while  a  multiple 
thermoelement  only  3  mm.  in  diameter  will  reach  a  precision  of  ten  times 
that,  and  equal  to  that  of  a  standard  calorimetric  platinum  resistance 
thermometer.  This  precision  of  0.1  microvolt  demands  the  use  of  copper 
switches  at  certain  points  in  the  circuit  and  also  requires  a  galvanometer 
of  considerably  higher  sensitiveness  than  those  known  as  portable. 

A  complete  description  of  such  apparatus  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a 
discussion  more  especially  devoted  to  pyrometry.  Such  instruments, 
however,  are  used  for  the  calibration  and  comparison  oi  standards,  and 
open  up  a  field  for  the  thermoelement  more  extenave  and  varied  and  not 
unlikely  to  become  more  widely  cultivated  than  the  whole  subject  of 
thermoelectric  pyrometry.  It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  to  state  the 
principle  of  the  modern  thermoelectric  potentiometer  and  to  explain 
what  are  its  essential  requirements.  In  general,  the  advantage  of  resist- 
ance electric  methods,  such  as  that  of  the  Wheatatone  bridge,  consists  in 
the  fact  that  variation  in  the  battery  or  other  source  of  electromotive 
force  is  largely  compensated.  The  advantage  of  potential  methods,  on 
the  other  hand,  lies  in  their  independence  of  contact  resistances. 

In  the  high-precision  potentiometer,  it  is  neceasary  to  minimize 
difficulties  coming  from  the  variation  in  the  bull-cell  current,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  advantage  of  negligible  contact  resistance. 
The  first  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  lead  and 
nickel  storage  cells  (the  latter  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
the  lead  cell  and  are  much  less  hkely  to  deteriorate) ;  but  the  contact 
resistance  introduces  a  difficulty.  In  Fig.  1  there  arc  two  movable 
contacts  M  and  JV,  which  come  into  the  galvanometer  circuit  where  no 
appreciable  current  Sows  and  where  therefore  resistance  is  not  important. 
If  M  and  N  are  each  nine-step  or  ten-step  dials,  there  is  a  variation  from  1 
tolOO  in  the  electromotive  force  which  can  be  read  by  the  dials — but  that 
ia  the  maximum  variation  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  simple  way.  If 
the  resistance  3fJV  is  varied  by  putting  a  variable  resistance  in  the  battery 
circuit  between  M  and  JV,  the  resistance  of  the  neceasar>'  contacts  now 
affects  the  electromotive  force  in  that  part  of  the  circuit.  If  MN  is  small, 
as  it  is  in  reading  the  thermoelement,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a 
Batisfactbry  potentiometer  in  this  way.  It  is  to  avoid  this  difficulty  and 
set  a  large  range  of  variation  with  only  two  contacts  that  the  slide  wire 
has  been  used. 

Where  the  slide  wire  has  been  considered  inadmissible,  a  number  of 
different  schemes  have  be^i  used  to  get  more  than  two  dials  without 
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coDtact-resistance  error.  The  older  Wolff  potentiometer  simply  in- 
creased the  resistance  of  the  whole  instrument  to  a  very  high  value; 
this  interfered  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  and  even  then 
did  not  give  sufficient  precision  for  the  best  thermoelectric  work.  Two 
schemes,  however,  have  been  successful.  One,  that  of  the  Diesselhorst- 
Wolff  potentiometer,  a  combination  of  devices  suggested  by  several 
writers,  in  which  M  and  N  are  on  two  sides  of  a  divided  circuit,  so  that 
even  when  they  are  at  the  same  potential  considerable  resistance  lies  in 
the  path  from  one  to  the  other.  Shunts  applied  to  this  reeistance  can 
change  the  difference  of  potential  between  M  and  N  without  introducing 
contact-resistance  error  into  the  main  line.  It  is  still  necessary,  however, 
that  the  contact  resistance  be  kept  small ;  hence  the  instrument,  although 
admirably  successful,  demands  almost  daily  attention  for  ita  contacts. 

This  difficulty  is  avoided  in  the  White  potentiometer,  where  two  sim- 
ple potentiometers,  like  Fig.  1,  are  in  series  in  the  same  galvanometer 
circuit.  This  has  two  separate  bull  cells,  but  one  of  these  requires  very 
infrequent  adjustment,  while  the  contact  requirements  are  such  that  the 
contacts  have,  under  good  conditions,  literally  been  left  without  attention 
for  more  than  a  year  without  any  detriment.  Where  corrosive  gasea  are 
present  this  treatment  might  not  be  possible,  but  this  type  of  potenti- 
ometer evidently  has  a  verygreat  special  advantage  under  such  conditions. 
The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  evidently  simple  and  needs  no  further 
explanation.  But  two  features  of  some  importance  seem  to  deserve  a 
more  detailed  description. 

Partialr^fiedion  Method  of  Reading. — The  development  of  the 
thermoelement  potentiometer  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  a  more  or 
less  accidental  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Geophysical 
Laboratory  has  taken  a  part  in  that  development.  When  that  laboratory 
was  first  organized,  the  Director,  Dr.  A.  L.  Day,  in  reading  varying 
temperatures  for  " melting-jwint  curves"  and  the  hke,  did  not  follow  the 
plati,  frequently  and  perhaps  generally  used,  of  using  the  galvanometer  as 
a  null  instrument  and  observing  the  irregularly  varying  times  at  which  its 
deflection  passed  through  zero  aa  integral  changes  were  made  in  the 
resistance  setting.  Instead,  the  readings  were  made  at  even  minutes, 
which  necessitated  taking  the  last  figures  of  the  result  from  the  galva- 
nometer deflection.  This  practise  soon  led  to  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
galvanometer  sensitiveness  constant  and  hence  to  the  development  of  the 
"partial  deflection"  methods,  that  is,  partial  direct-reading  methods, 
where  the  potentiometer  matches  most  of  the  unknown  electromotive 
force,  but  a  small  residual  effect  is  directly  read.  When  special  thermo- 
element potentiometer  designs  began  to  be  made,  this  feature  of  constant 
galvanometer  sensitiveness,  that  is,  '  constant  galvanometer-circuit 
resistance,  was  incorporated  in  them.  The  scheme  was  accepted-  b3' 
Diesselhorst  and  embodied  in  the  Diesselhorst- Wolff  potentiometer  and 
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re  a  feature  of  the  Wblte  potentiometer,  where  it  is  secured  by  the  simple 
device  of  putting  supplementary  coils  of  low  precision  in  series  with  the 
contact  points  of  some  of  the  switch  dials,  so  that  as  the  resistance  directly 
between  M  and  N  is  altered,  the  resistance  in  the  galvanometer  circuit 
nevertheless  remains  unchanged.  This  constancy  of  resistance  is  merely 
a  convenience  for  rapid  reading.  It  does  not  need  to  be  as  accurate  as  it 
would  be  if  the  galvanometer  were  reading  the  whole  quantity,  and 
practically  no  possibility  of  error  is  ever  connected  with  it.  This  feature, 
although  it  characterizes  the  thennoelement  potentiometer,  could  also 
be  applied  to  the  Wheatatone  bridge,  but  has  not  been,  at  least  not  gener- 
ally. The  result  is  that  frequently  resistance  thermometer  measurements 
have  been  regularly  made  by  two  observers  and  with  uneven  time  in- 
tervals, while  observations  of  equal  precision  could  be  made  with  as 
great  ease,  at  any  desired  times,  by  a  single  observer  with  a  thermoele- 
ment and  a  suitable  potentiometer. 

Double  Potentiometer. — Another  feature  of  this  potentiometer  enables 
the  single  observer  to  read  several  temperatures  in  very  rapid  succession. 
This  is  done  by  having  the  dials  in  duplicate  but  attached  to  the  same 
coils,  and  with  an  arrangement  for  throwing  one  or  the  other  set  of  dials 
into  operation  at  will  along  with  a  different  thennoelement.  Hence 
where  the  temperatures,  for  instance,  of  two  different  bodies  are  being 
followed,  the  observer  can  go  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other  without 
having  to  reset  all  his  switches  each  time.  The  gain  is  merely  one  in  time, 
but  that  is  very  often  important.  Such  an  arrangement  could  be  applied 
to  the  resistance  thermometer  or  to  other  apparatus,  but  is  especially 
advuitageouB  in  the  potentiometer  for  several  reasons.  (1)  The  inde- 
pendence of  contact  resistance,  shown  by  this  potentiometer  system  gen- 
erally, renders  exchanges  of  instrument  easy  to  inake  with  rapidity  and 
without  error.  (2)  Single  thermocouples  can  be  very  easily  oonstruct€d 
in  practically  exact  duplicates  of  each  other,  so  that  in  any  case  where 
numerous  temperatures  are  to  be  read  the  thermoelement  has  a  decided 
advantage  quite  aside  from  its  sensitiveness  and  small  dimensions.  (3) 
The  thermoelement  fiurnishes  its  own  power  and  can  be  read  directly  by 
the  galvanometer.  In  almost  every  system  involving  a  number  of 
thermoelements  it  is  easy  to  arrange  a  number  of  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reading  of  each  shall  be  a  small  quantity.  Hence  they  can  be  read 
directly  from  the  galvanometer  while  others  in  the  same  set-up  are 
combined  with  the  potentiometer.  The  exchanging  arrangement  in  the 
White  potentiometer  makes  provision  for  this  combination  so  that  three 
different  thermoelements,  at  least,  and  usually  a  much  larger  number,  can 
be  used  without  changing  switches. 

The  instrumental  arrangements  necessary  as  safeguards  with  the 
potentiometer  have  been  fully  described.  The  present  paper  is  not  a 
description  of  potentiometer  manipulation,  but  merely  a  discussion  of  the 
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advantages  of  di£Fereiit  systems;  hence  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  wtiat 
these  safeguards  are.  One  is  the  equipotential  shield,  which  guards  the 
system  against  leakage  from  the  relatively  high  voltage  of  commercial 
circuits.  The  second  is  a  switch  constructed  of  copper  so  as  to  be  itself 
free  from  thermoelectric  forces  (an  ordinary  knife  switch  will  usually 
answer  perfectly),  used  to  eliminate  parasitic  thermoelectromotive 
forces  within  the  galvanometer  and  other  parts  of  the  potentiometer 
system.  These  two  safeguards*  are  the  same  in  principle  as  those  neces- 
sary with  other  systems  of  equal  sensitiveness. 

Summary 

Thermocouple  pyrometers  are  read  in  three  ways.  (1)  By  direct 
readers  where  the  current,  and  therefore  the  deflection,  is  proportional  to 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  couple.  (2)  By  potentiometers,  where  the 
galvanometer  merely  helps  to  balance  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
couple  against  that  of  a  standard  cell  by  means  of  known  resistances 
and  a  constant  battery  current.  (3)  By  intermediate  instruments,  such 
as  the  pyrovolter,  employing  the  potentiometer  principle  with  a  constant 
battery,  but  avoiding  the  standard  cell,  and  measuring  current  with  a 
calibrated  galvanometer.  Similar  in  result,  but  different  in  principle,  is 
the  new  Harrison-Foote  instrument,  where  the  circuit  resistance  can  be 
very  quickly  adjusted  to  the  correct  value.  All  these  special  instrunientB 
avoid  the  main  difficulty  of  a  direct  reader,  namely,  the  error  from  un- 
certain or  variable  resistance.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  regular  poten- 
tiometer in  order  to  avoid  also  the  uncertainty  (perhaps  1  per  mille)  of 
the  caUbration  of  the  direct  reader.  With  a  shde  wire,  a  simple  and  porta- 
ble potentiometer  is  made  good  to  about  10  microvolts,  or  l^"  with  most 
thermocouples.  The  slide  wire  also  permits  readings  to  1  microvolt, 
though  not  altogether  satisfactorily.  Two  special  designs  of  potenti- 
ometer, the  DieBselhorst-WolfF  and  the  White,  enable  readings  to  be  made 
to  0.1  microvolt  or  better,  and  the  White  potentiometer  is  very  Uttle 
affected  by  corrosive  gases.  Both  of  these  are  deflection  potentiometers, 
enabling  part  of  the  readings  to  be  taken  direct  from  the  galvanometer 
with  a  gain  in  speed  and  without  sensible  error.  If  the  potentiometer  is 
arranged  as  a  double  potentiometer,  speed  can  be  gained  in  reading 
different  instruments  simultaneously.  The  precision  of  these  potenti- 
ometers exceeds  that  needed  in  ordinary  pyrometry,  but  is  useful  in  funda- 
mental standardization  work,  in  calorimetry,  and  in  numerous  other 
applications  of  the  thermoelement. 

■Walter  P.  White:  Thennoelement  Installation,  especially  for  Calorimetry. 
Leakage  Prevention  by  Shielding,  especially  in  Potentiometer  Systems.  JnL  Am- 
Chera.  Soc.  (I9I4)  86,  1869,  2011. 
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DISCUSSION 


T,  R,  Harrison,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  diBcusaion*) . — ^Ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  of  this  occasion  to  mention  briefly  a  form  of  double 
potentiometer  which  has  been  used  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
about  2H  y.  in  calibrating  thermocouples.  The  calibrations  referred 
to  are  those  made  by  comparison  to  standard  couples. 

In  order  to  insure  equality  of  temperature  between  the  couples,  the 
junctions  are  fused  together;  consideration  of  fundamental  principles 
will  show  that  this  introduces  no  error.  Two  separate  potentiometers 
are  used,  one  connected  to  each  thermocouple,  and  each  potentiometer 
is  provided  with  a  reflecting  galvanometer.  The  two  spots  of  light  are 
reflected  onto  a  single  scale,  the  galvanometers  being  set  in  such  a 
position  that  the  spots  coincide  on  the  scale  at  a  point  marked  zero 
when  the  circuits  are  ojKn  or  when  the  potentiometers  are  balanced. 
By  setting  one'  potentiometer  to  a  desired  value  and  adjusting  the  other 
80  that  both  spots  pass  across  the  scale  together  as  the  temperature  rises 
or  falls,  simultaneous  readings  are  obtained. 

By  making  observations  first  with  a  rising  temperature  and  then 
with  a  falling  temperature,  the  rates  of  rise  and  fall  being  approximately 
equal,  and  taking  the  means  of  the  results  found,  several  mioor  errors 
such  as  those  due  to  differences  in  the  time  lags  of  the  two  systems,  etc., 
are  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced.  The  differences  between  the  values 
observed  with  rising  and  falling  temperatures  are  usually  less  than  1° 
with  rare-metal  couples.  By  this  method  a  caHbration  may  be  made 
rapidly  and  with  accuracy,  since  the  junctions  are  fused  together  and 
means  are  provided  for  taking  simultaneous  readings  on  the  couples 
while  the  temperature  is  changing. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  junctions  of  the  couples  are  in  elec- 
trical contact  and  the 'readings  must  be  made  simultaneously,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  potentiometers  having  entirely  independent  circuits, 

Leabon  H.  ADAUs,t  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussioD^)- — For 
precision  work  with  thermocouples  in  the  laboratory,  all  are  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  using  a  potentiometer  in  connection  with  a  reflect- 
ing galvanometer;  but  in  the  choice  of  an  instrument  for  the  factory, 
opinions  seem  to  differ.  Doctor  White  has  discussed  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  three  classes  of  portable  instruments :  the  direct- 
reading  millivoltmeter,  the  portable  potentiometer,  and  the  class  to 
which  belong  the  pyrovolter  and  the  heat-meter.  My  experience  with 
pyrometer  installations  in  the  factory  has  led  me  to  prefer  the  portable 
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potentiometer  and  to  consider  that  in  accuracy,  convenience,  and  re- 
liability it  is  far  superior  to  the  other  instruments.  The  fact  that  this 
potentiometer  requires  a  battery  and  a  standard  cell  has  not  proved  to  be 
a  drawback,  since  they  are  built  into  the  case  of  the  instrument  and 
require  very  httle  attention.  Moreover,  no  difl&culty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  teaching  unskilled  laborers  to  make  accurate  readings  with  the 
the  portable  potentiometer,  a  few  minutes'  instruction  being  sufficient 
in  all  cases.  The  portable  potentiometer  has  also  proved  to  be  very 
convenient  for  use  in  the  laboratory  when  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the 
precision  potentiometer  is  not  required. 

W.  E.  FoRflTTHB,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0.^ — In  measuring  the  tem- 
perature of  a  lamp,  we  control  the  current  with  the  potentiometer;  we 
want  to  measure  that  as  accurately  as  possible  and  still  have  some  speed. 
We  have  adopted  the  principle  of  the  deflection  potentiometer.  ■  We 
connected  a  millivoltmeter  between  the  binding  post  of.  a  regular  Leeds 
&  Northrup  potentiometer,  which  is  there  to  test  out  the  slide  wire,  and 
a  movable  plug  in  the  Br  dial  of  the  potentiometer.  As  this  deflection 
instrument  is  connected,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  current  is  measured 
by  it.  Thus,  by  using  the  ordinary  deflection  millivoltmeter,  we  arranged 
the  connections  so  that  currents  can  be  read  to  better  than  1  part  in 
4000  by  simply  reading  a  deflecting  instrument.  We  have  never 
attempted  to  make  this  deflecting  instrument  direct  reading,  but  have 
always  had  the  readings  recorded  as  they  were  made.  At  the  end  of  the 
series,  thfe  deflections  were  averaged  and  the  corresponding  current 
determined  by  the  potentiometer. 
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Self-ch«cking  GalTanometer  Pyrometer 

BT    H.    r.    PORTEH,*    E>    B.,    TBENTON,    N.    J. 
(Chicaao  Mwtinc  Btptuabtr.  101B) 

Much  has  been  written  relative  to  the  errors  involved  in  the  use  of  a 
galvanometer  for  measwing  thermocouple  electromotive  forces.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  accuracy  with  a  galvanometer  is  secured  only 
at  the  sacri&ce  of  durability,  unless  manual  adjustment  is  made  in  the 
operation  of  the  instrument  to  overcome  the  errors  of  resistance  and 
resistance  changes.  The  pyrovolter  and  the  potentiometer  both  require 
manual  adjustment  for  every  reading,  readings  being  taken  on  a  "null" 
method. 

To  the  end  that  some  of  these  balances  may  be  eliminated  and  only 
an  occasional  balance  be  made  as  a  check  reading,  the  "continuously 
deflectii^  pyrovolter"  was  developed.  Essentially,  the  operation  of  the 
continuously  deflecting  pyrovolter'is  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the 
thennocouple  circuit,  though  its  value  is  not  noted  or  indicated,  then 
throwing  in  series  with  the  thermocouple  sufficient  resistance  to  bring 
the  sum  up  to  some  standard  value  for  which  the  indications  of  the  galva- 
nometer will  be  correct.  This  result  may,  however,  be  accomplished  in 
a  somewhat  simpler  manner,  for  which  general  method  patents  are  now 
in  the  course  of  apphcation. 

If  we  devise  a  galvanometer  circuit  so  that  by  means  of  a  simple 
adjustment  the  resistance  of  the  entire  circuit  will  be  rendered  equal  to 
some  constant  predetermined  value,  we  may  rely  on  the  galvanometer  to 
give  correct  e.m.f,  indications  (assuming  that  the  errors  of  temperature 
resistance  coefficient  and  cold  junction  have  been  properly  allowed  for), 
and  will  indicate  temperature  continuously  where  the  e.m.f.  measured 
is  developed  by  a  thermocouple. 

In  Figs.  1  and  2,  there  is  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  of  resistance 
g  the  thermocouple  of  resistance  X  and  the  rheostat  of  total  resistance  S. 
To  operate  the  instrument,  that  is,  to  make  a  check  to  compensate  for 
couple  resistance,  a  button  is  depressed  which  connects  points  JIf  and  A'',  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  normally  separated,  and  disconnects  points  P  {ind  Q, 
normally  engaged  in  contact.  The  slider  on  the  rheostat  is  adjusted 
until  the  resistance  a  is  zero  and  the  deflection  D  of  the  meter  is  at  its 
maximum.  This  deflection  is  noted,  and,  still  depressing  the  button, 
the  sUder  is  adjusted  until  a  deflection  equal  to  D/2  is  obtained.  The 
button  is  now  released,  closing  the  connection  between  points  P  and  Q 
*  Secretary,  Pyrolectric  Instrument  Co. 
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and  breaking  the  contact  cff  M  and  N,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  resistance 
Rt  of  the  entire  circuit  after  this  adjustment  is  complete  equals  S,  a 
constant  value  equal  to  the  total  resistance  of  the  rheostat  shown.  This 
is  easily  proved  as  follows; 

Call  the  resistance  of  the  entire  circuit  in  Fig.  1,  Ri,  that  ia,  when  a  is 
zero 

Ri  =  g  +  X  (1) 

For  deflection  D/2,  the  circuit  r^istance  is  Rt 

Rt^g  +  X  +  a  (2) 

Since  adding  resistance  a  to  the  circuit  halved  the  current  Bowing, 
and  hence  the  deflection,  the  circuit  resistance  must  have  been  doubled 
when  the  adjustment  was  complete  or  2Ri  =  Rs.     By  substitution  from 


Fio.  1. 

formulas  (1)  and  (2),  2{g  +  X)  =  g  +  X  +  a;  whence  g  +  X  ==  a. 
When  the  button  ia  released  and  connections  are  made  between  P  and  Q, 
simultaneously  breaking  the  junction  between  points  M  and  JV,  the  circuit 
resistance  Rt  becomes  Rt  =  b  +  g  +  X;  and  since  g  +  X  =>  a,  Rt  = 
b+a. 

By  definition  of  o  and  6,  they  are  the  component  parts  of  the  rheostat 
and  a  +  6  -  5;  so  that  Rt  =  a  +  b  =  S  which  is  the  result  it  was  desired 
to  prove. 

The  following  characteristics  of  this  circuit  may  be  of  interest.  Maxi- 
mum allowable  resistance  in  thermocouple  circuit  external  to  instrument 
\8  M  ==  [s  —  g).  The  e.m.f.  range  of  the  instrument  is  given  by 
E  =  SI,  where  /  is  the  current  required  to  deflect  the  galvanometer  to 
full  scale. 

The  relative  error  of  setting  is  small  in  direct  proportion  as  (6  +  A")  is 
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small  in  comparison  with  g.     Also  the  error  of  setting  for  D/2  is  inversely 
iDcreased  with  reduction  in  the  value  of  D. 

Many  variations  of  this  type  of  circuit  are  possible,  though  their 
method  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  outlined.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  check  readings  can  only  be  taken  when  the  conditions  are  such  that 
the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  practically  constant,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
such  checks  except  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  circuit  resistance  may 
have  changed,  changes  being  due  to  temperature  resistance  coefficient 
of  leads,  couple,  of  galvanometer  coil,  depth  of  immersion  of  couple, 
corrosion  of  some  part  of  the  circuit  reducing  its  crosB-sectional  area  of 
conductor  or  adding  contact  resistance,  or  the  shortening  of  the  couple 
or  couple  leads.  If  the  rheostat  S  is  made  of  manganin  or  some  alloy  of 
practically  ncghgible  temperature  resistance  coefficient,  the  instrument  is 
free  from  errors  due  to  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  coil, 
and  hence  the  instrument  is  free  from  errors  of  indication  due  to  tempera- 
ture changes  of  the  instrument  coil. 

The  main  objection  to  an  instrument  of  this  type  is  that  it  can  only 
be  used  conveniently  with  one  couple  at  a  fairly  constant  depth  of  im- 
merBton  and  temperature.  It  is  impractical  to  employ  it  with  several 
couples  and  a  selective  switch  or  other  similar  device,  unless  all  the  couple 
circuits  are  of  strictly  the  same  resistance — a  circumstance  that  is  difficult 
to  secure  and  almost  impossible  to  maintain.  The  chief  advantages  are 
the  elimination  of  any  form  of  cell,  dry  or  standard,  from  the  instrument 
i-ircuit  and  continuous  deflection,  with  only  occasional  manual  adjustment. 

The  circuits  offer  unusual  possibilities  for  the  instruction  of  students  - 
in  electrical  measurements.  Knowing  the  current  sensitivity  of  the 
galvanometer  at  full  scale  and  the  value  of  the  rheostat,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  galvanometer  resistance,  battery  resistance,  and  voltage, 
and  to  correct  a  millivoltmeter  from  all  errors  due  to  line  drop  or  extrac- 
tion of  current  from  a  high  resistance  shunt. 

DISCUSSION 

Paul  D.  Foote  and  T.  R.  Harbison,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written 
discussion*). — There  are  several  methods  for  measuring  the  internal 
resistance  of  a  battery,  the  line  resistance  in  a  circuit  containing  an  e.m.f., 
or  the  true  value  of  this  e.m.f.  The  writers,  however,  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy a  simple  principle  whereby  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  ad- 
justed to  a  preassigned  yalue  for  which  the  scale  of  the  millivoltmeter  is 
graduated,  the  only  e.m.f.  employed  being  that'of  the  source  measured. 
One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  these  instruments  is  described  on  pages 
S4-85.  In  papers  now  in  press  we  have  described  some  twenty  modifica- 
tions of  this  simple  design,  all  operating  upon  the  same  fundamentally 
new  principle.     The  instrument  devised  by  Mr.  Porter  is  of  this  general 
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type  but,  unlike  the  <leeigii8  we  have  recommended,  is  open  to  serious 
objections. 

Tf  the  e.m.f.  of  the  source  being  measured  is  equivalent  to  the  full- 
scale  range  of  Mr.  Porter's  instrument,  the  adjustments  can  be  made 
only  if  by  chance  the  external  resistance  x  equals  s  ~  g.  Suppose 
that  the  full-scale  deflection  corresponds  to  e  millivolts;  the  current 
required  to  produce  this  deflection  is  i  =  e/a.  In  the  first  adjustment, 
however,  the  current  i'  =  e/(a;  +  (;).  Since  z  +  g  =  a  hy  the  second 
adjustment,  and  since  in  general  a  <.  s  =  a  +  h,'  the  current  i'  is  larger  ' 
than  i  in  the  ratio  a  {x  -\-  g).  To  keep  the  pointer  on  the  scale  through- 
out adjustment,  therefore,  the  e.m,f.  to  be  measured  must  net  exceed 
the  fraction  (a;  +  g)/s  of  the  full-scale  deflection.  When  x  is  reduced 
until  it  equals  H«  —  S  (^-Ci  when  a  =  J^a)  we  have  x  +  g  =  J^s  so 
that  {x  +  g)/8  equals  }^,  hence  only  one-half  of  the  scale  e.m.f.  can 
be  used  for  adjusting  the  resistances.  With  couple  and  leads  of  zero 
resistance,  the  maximum  e.m.f.  for  which  adjustment  can  be  made  is 
g/a  times  the  full  scale  e.m.f.  which  may  or  may  not  be  less  than  one-half 
of  the  scale  range  of  the  instrument,  depending  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual  instrument. 

Since  the  ratio  of  maximum  deflection  to  actual  e.m.f.  is  (x  +  g)/s, 
the  ratio  of  the  half  deflectionto  actua^l  e.m.f.is  2(x  +  g)fs,  and  an  error 
in  adjustment  to  the  half  deflection  will  appear  in  the  flnal  reading  mul- 
tiplied by  this  factor,  which  ranges  from  2,  where  i  =  8  —  jj,  to  2gfe 
as  a  minimum. 

A  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  which  utilizes  the  full  scale,  is 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  illustration.     The  normal  operating 


position  is  with  the  key  k  closed.  The  current  flowing  in  this  case  is 
i  -  e/{x  +  g).  With  the  key  open  the  resistance  x  is  adjusted  until 
the  deflection  is  halved;  viz.,  i/2  =  e/(x  +  ff  +  s).  Hence  x  •\-  g  =  s, 
for  which  resistance  the  scale  of  the  instrument  is  graduated.  With 
this  arrangement,  adjustment  can  always  be  made  with  full-scale  e.m.f. 
Obviously  the  ratio  of  deflections  may  be  other  than  \'i.  In  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  of  advantage  to  use  a  ratio  0.9,  in  which  case  a 
double  scale  could  be  employed,  one  scale  graduated  in  intervals  0.9  as 
great  as  the  other  scale.  Another  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Porter's  instru- 
ment, as  described,  is  that  an  e.m.f.  or  linear  scale  must^be  employed, 
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since  proper  adjustment  could  not  be  obtained  by  halving  the  deflec- 
tion on  a  temperature  scale.  Furthermore,  the  instrument  must  be  set 
to  read  zero  on  open  circuit,  which  prohibits  the  usual  cold-junction  ad- 
justment. These,  and  other,  objections  are  successfully  met  in  the  in- 
struments described  by  us  in  the  paper  just  referred  to,  and  further- 
more, high  sensitivity  in  adjustment  is  assured. 

H.  F.  Porter  (author's  reply  to  discussion*). — The  discussion  by 
Messrs.  Foote  and  Harrison  opens  with  a  direct  attack  on  the  ethics 
followed  by. the  writer  in  describing  what  they  claim  is  a  modification 
of  their  own  device.  Freely  admitting  that  the  basic  principles  of  their 
tnventioQ  were  taken  from  Dr.  Northrup's  book  and  similar  standard 
works  of  reference,  they  openly  challenge,  at  the  time  of  their  first  public 
announcement  of  their  work,  the  right  of  another  to  describe  a  device 
similar  in  its  results  to  their  own.  The  writer's  invention,  though  pos- 
sibly  it  may  not  have  antedated  that  of  Foote  and  Harrison  in  its  first 
conception,  is  in  no  sense  whatsoever  an  imitation  of  their  device.  It 
was  independently  conceived  and  worked  out  long  before  the  writer  had 
any  knowledge  of  their  circuits.  Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
purpose  of  this' article  was  not  to  show  in  how  many  ways  the  "Heat- 
meter"  circuits  might  be  imitated.  Such  efforts  as  those  put  forth  in  the 
technical  press  of  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  attempts  were  made  to  ade- 
quately imitate  the  Pyrovolter,  may  well  be  left  to  others. 

As  to  the  mathematical  remarks:  A  meter  is  designed  to  allow  for 
certain  definite  maximum  variation  in  thermocouple  resistance.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  resistance  X  by  chance  being  equal  to  or  less  than  any 
particular  value.  It  requires  but  a  very  superficial  examination  to 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  Heatmeter  is  capable  of  operation  only  in  case 
by  chance  the  resistance  of  the  thermocouple  circuit  is  not  over  20  ohms, 
unless  an  extremely  fragile  type  of  meter  is  employed.  Messrs..  Foote 
and  Harrison  claim  extreme  accuracy  of  setting  and  adjustment  for 
their  meter.  It  is  true  they  haveit,  but  at  the  expense  of  durability.  By 
ttieir  own  admission,  nine-tenths  of  the  current  is  shunted  from  the  meter 
(and  shunting  a  meter  with  so  comparatively  low  a  resistance  shunt  which 
has  a  very  appreciable  contact  resistance  in  the  shunting  circuit  is  a 
rather  dangerous  procedure  from  the  viewpoint  of  accuracy),  thus  re- 
quiring, for  even  base-metal  ranges,  a  fragile  and  moderately  high- 
resistance  type  of  movement.  The  whole  advantage  of  the  writer's 
scheme  ties  in  its  practical  apphcability  to  rugged,  durable,  practical, 
reliable,  low-resistance,  double-pivot  type  instruments,  such  as  have  been 
very  successfully  employed  in  the  Pyrovolter.  They  criticize  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  halving  the  deflection,  which,  as  the  writer  ex- 
plained at  the  meeting,  have  been  very  simply  overcome.  The  circuits 
were  described  in  their  present  form  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  showing 
the  principle. 

•Keceived  Dec.  6,  1919.  iiqit-ed  ly  V^OOglC 
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Some  Factors  Affecting  tiie  Usefulness  of  Base-metal 
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DiTRiNO  the  la^t  few  years  the  use  of  base-metal  thermocouples  has 
increased  very  considerably  in  various  industries,  due  to  the  necessity  for 
more  precise  control  of  temperatures.  The  base-metal  couple  has  the 
advantages  of  being  robust  to  a  surprising  degree,  cheap  as  compared  with 
platinum  couples,  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  operations,  rapid  in 
indicating  changes  in  temperature,  easily  renewed  or  repaired,  and  of 
generating  a  much  higher  electromotive  force  than  the  noble-metal 
couples.  There  are,  however,  some  factors,  such  as  indicating  and  record- 
ing instruments,  the  insulation  on  the  elements,  the  constancy  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  wires,  and  the  resistance  to  oxidation  in  the  furnace,  that 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  temperature- measuring  device.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  in  what  manner  these  factors  affect  the 
usefulness  of  the  couples. 

Measurino  Imbtruubnts 

There  are  at  present  two  sorts  of  measuring  instruments  in  general  use, 
millivoltmeters  and  potentiometers.  The  deflection  of  the  miUivoltmeter 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  current  flowing  through  the  movable 
coil,  and  the  amount  of  current  flowing  in  the  entire  circuit  is  dependent 
on  the  electromotive  force  generated  and  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  resistance  of  the  couple  will  increase  when  heated 
and,  for  s  given  temperature,  the  increase  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
length  of  couple  heated.  In  view  of  these  changes  in  resistance,  would  a 
low-  or  high-resistance  miUivoltmeter  give  the  more  accurate  reading? 

Let  E  =  electromotive  generated  by  the  couple,  JR  =  volts  drop 
through  the  miUivoltmeter,  Ir  =  volts  drop  through  couple  and  the 
leads  to  the  miUivoltmeter;  then 

E  =  IR  +  Ir. 
Assume  that  the  resistance  of  the  miUivoltmeter  fl  is  2  ohms,  and  that 
the  resistance  of  the  couple  and  leads  r  13  O.Ol  ohm  when  2  in.  of  the  couple 
is  heated  to  1000°  C,  and  further  that  when  all  of  the  effective  lei^^  of 
the  couple  is  heated  to  1000°  C.  the  resistance  of  couple  and  leads  r  is  0.10 
ohm.  The  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  may  thusincrcase  from2.01  ohms 
to  2.10  ohms  or  4.4  per  cent. ;  therefore  the  current  flowing  is  decreased  pro- 
•ProfesBor  (rf  Cbeoiiaal  Eogineeriag,  University  of  WisconMB:-^-^^,  [-, 
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portionately  and  consequeDtly  the  deflection  of  the  millivoltineter  is  also 
decreased.  Now  aasume  that  the  resistance  of  the  millivoltmeter  A  is  30 
ohmBand  that  the  same  changes  in  reflistance  in  the  couple  and  leads  r  take 
place  as  above.  Thus  the  increase  in  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  from 
30.01  ohms  to  30. 10  ohms  or  0.3  per  cent. ;  the  current  decrease  and  de- 
flection of  the  millivoltmeter  will  be  a  hke  amount.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
a  high-resistance  miUivoltmeter  will  give  readings  that  are  less  affected 
by  changes  of  resistance  due  to  depth  of  immersion  than  a  low-resistance 
iiffltrument. 

In  the  potentiometer  system,  the  electromotive  force  froma  standard 
cell  is  made  to  oppose  the  electromotive  force  generated  by  the  couple. 
A  galvanometer  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  thermocouple  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  deflection  is  obtained  when  the  electromotive  force  from 
the  standard  cell  or  its  auxiliary  just  balances  that  from  the  thermocouple. 
Thus,  no  current  flows  in  the  thermocouple  circuit  when  the  meafiurement 
is  made,  hence  the  length  of  the  couple  and  its  resistance  due  to  depth  of 
immeiaon  are  immaterial  with  the  potentiometer. 

The  reliability  of  the  millivoltmeter  depends  on  the  permanence  of 
the  magnet,  the  correct  adjustment  for  freedom  of  movement  of  the  coil 
carrying  the  needle,  and  good  electrical  contacts  in  all  the  wires  of  the 
circuit.  Unless  a  calibration  is  made,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
much  in  error  a  jpven  deflection  may  be.  The  reliability  of  the  potenti- 
ometer depends  on  the  permanence  of  thestandard  cell.  Whenthepoten- 
tiometer  works,  it  is  usually  right;  when  it  is  not  right,  it  won't  work. 
The  milhvoltmeter  is  cheaper  than  the  potentiometer;  both  are  about 
equally  robust.  The  indicating  milhvoltmeter  can  be  read  without 
manipulation;  the  indicating- potentiometer  must  be  manipulated  for 
b&lance.  Both  types  are  made  recording,  but  the  potentiometer  can  be 
attached  to  more  couples  than  the  milhvoltmeter. 

Insulation  of  the  Wires 

Materials  such  as  asbestos  twine  covered  with  water  glass  and  also 
with  water  glass  mixed  with  flue  carborundum,  woven-asbestos  tubing, 
porcelain  tubing,  and  fireclay  bushings  have  been  used  for  the  electrical 
insulations  of  the  wires  of  thermocouples.  Obviously,  a  material  used 
For  this  purpose  should  be  capable  of  enduring  high  temperatures  without 
breaking  down,  withstand  a  certain  amount  of  rough  handhng,  and  not 
combine  with  the  thermocouple  when  hot. 

Asbestos  twine  when  wound  closely  on  the  wires  of  the  couple  and 
covered  with  a  paint  containing  sodium  sihcate  makes  a  fair  insulator. 
The  asbestos  breaks  down,  however,  when  heated  to  1000°  C.  or  more  for 
extended  periods  of  time  and  thus  the  wires  are  left  bare,  and  liable  to 
short  circuit.  In  Fig.  1  are  shown  some  pictures  of  couples  wound  with 
asbestos  twine  and  painted  with  fine  carborundum.  After  using  these 
KHipIes  near  1000"  C.  for  some  time,  it  was  noticed  that  the  iron  wire  B 
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had  growD  to  nearly  twice  its  original  diameter  and  could  be  broken  easily 
in  one's  fingers.  The  iron,  aabeetos,  and  carborundum  had  combined 
into  a  friable  mass;  there  was  no  free  iron  left.  The  fracture  has  a  green- 
ish purple  color.  Iron  at  high  temperatures  combines  readily  with  car- 
borundum and  thus  the  couple  is  destroyed.  The  woven-asbestos  tubing 
breaks  down  readily  and  is  not  so  permanent  as  the  twine  wrapped  on  the 
wire  and  painted  with  sodium  silicate. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  couple  with  wires  insulated  from  one  another  by 
fireclay  bushings  1  in.  (25  mm.)  long,  about  ^  in.  (9.5  mm.)  outside 


Fio.  1. — CoCFL&a  WOUND  with  abbbstob  twine  and  painted  with  fine 
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diameter  and  ^g  in.  (4.7  mm.)  bore.  These  bushings  are  used  by  several 
manufacturers  of  thermocouples  and  have  been  found  very  satisfactory  in 
this  laboratory.  In  the  illustration,  a  slight  fluxing  of  the  oxides  on  the 
wire  with  the  bushing  is  noticeable  on  the  constantan  wire  which  had 
been  raised  to  1100°  C.  On  nickel-chromium  wires,  such  fluxing  action 
has  not  been  observed.  These  bushings  have  shown  good  strength  under 
hard  use;  they  are  easily  replaced  when  broken  and  they  are  cheap. 

Constancy  and  Homogeneity  or  Couples 
Since  the  voltage  generated  by  a  couple  for  a  given  temperature  is  the 
summation  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  due  to  the  contact  of  two  di»- 
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similar  metal  parts,  the  wires  of  the  couple  should  be  as  homogeneous 
as  possible  if  the  electromotive  force  indicated  is  that  generated  at  the  hot 


Fig.  2. — Couples  in  which  wires  abe  insulated  vrou  one  another  by  pireclat 
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junction  of  the  two  wires.  If  the  wires  are  not  homogeneous,  there  will 
be  set  up  at  each  junction  of  dissimilar  metals,  a  voltage  that  is  a  function 
of  the  temperature  at  that  point.  Should  the  depth  of  immersion  of  auch 
a  couple  be  varied,  the  resultant  voltage  will  change,  even  though  the 
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temperature  remains  oonatant.  It  was  found,  after  a  Beries  of  testa' 
made  in  this  laboratory,  that  there  are  several  couples  obtainable  that  are 
suflSciently  homoKeneoua  for  those  iostallationa  where  an  accuracy  of 
about  25°  to  50°  C.  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Couples  purchased  from  a  number  of  prominent  makers  were  cut  to 
lengths  of  about  18  in.  (45  cm.).  To  each  couple  about  3  ft.  (O.S  m.)  of 
flexible  lamp  cord  was  soldered,  and  the  wires,  at  soldered  joints  as  well 
as  all  other  required  points,  were  insulated  from  each  other.    The 
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couples  were  then  calibrated,  one  at  a  time,  over  the  range  given  by  the 
manufacturer  against  a  standardized  platinum  couple.  First,  all  couples 
were  calibrated  with  a  length  of  4  in.  (10  cm.)  heated.  Second,  all 
couples  were  calibrated  with  a  length  of  15  in.  (38  cm.)  heated  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  and  presence  of  heterogeneity  in  the  wires.  Third,  all 
couples  were  subjected  to  a  heat  treatment  for  periods  of  20  to  24  hr. 
each  at  temperatures  of  400°,  600°,  and  800°  C.  After  the  treatment 
at  each  of  these  temperatures  each  couple  was  calibrated  singly. 

>Kowalk«:  Trana.  Am.  Electroclieiu.  Soe.  (1913)  24,^.         i 
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ElectricaUy  beated  tube  furnaces  were  used  for  all  the  tests.  One 
furnace  was  10  in.  (25  cm.)  long  and  the  other  was  20  in.  long,  each  having 
a  tube  about  1  in.  bore.  These  were  used  for  the  calibrations  at  4  in. 
&ndl5  in.  depthof  immersion,  respectively.  So  that  all  the  couples  could 
be  heated  together  for  the  treatments  at400°,  600°,  and  S00°  C,  a  furnace 
34  in.  long  and  having  a  tube  2^  in.  bore  was  used. 

Asbestos  disks  were  placed  on  the  base-metal  and  the  standard 
couples  to  keep  them  centered  in  the  furnace.  The  hot  junctions  of 
the  two  couples  were  in  contact.  The  temperature  was  raised  to  about 
300°  C.  before  readings  were  taken  and  then  the  temperature  was  in- 
creased by  intervals  of  100"  C.  At  each  point  the  temperature  was 
maintained  stationary  for  a  period  of  2  min.  to  insure  equilibrium.  The 
cold  junctions  of  both  couples  during  calibration  were  kept  at  0°  C.  by 
means  of  an  ice  bath.  AU  measuremente  were  made  on  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Type  K  potentiometers,  a  separate  potentiometer  being  used  for  each 
couple. 

The  data  on  two  of  the  couples  only  is  presented  here  to  illustrate 
how  near  to  and  how  far  from  being  homogeneous  and  constant  the 
couples  were  found  to  be.  The  composition  of  the  wires  of  the  most 
satisfactory  couple,  Couple  No.  20,  is  as  follows:  PosiUve  terminal,  Fe, 
W.8  per  cent. ;  Negative  terminal,  Cu,  52.3  per  cent.,  Ni,  48.0  per  cent. 

Table  1. — Data  on  Couples 
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The  composition  of  the  wires  of  the  couple  found  most  unsatisfactory, 
Couple  No.  18,  is:  Positive  terminal,  Fe,  99.9  per  cent. ;  Negative  terminal, 
Al,  1.14  per  cent.,  Ni,  98.3  per  cent.  These  data  ore  further  shown 
graphically  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  and  Table  1. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  graphs  that  couple  No.  18  shows  a  difference 
of  120°  C.  at  1000°  C.  between  the  immersions  to  4  in.  and  15  in.,  respec- 
tively, and  that  the  variation  of  electromotive  force  with  temperature  is 
not  uniform  throughout  the  range.  The  lack  of  agreement  of  the  cali- 
brations with  4  in.  and  with  15  in.  of  the  couple  immersed  is  apparently 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  annealing  of  the  wires  for  the  agreement  of  the 
second  and  the  last  calibrations  is  as  good  as  that  found  on  several  other 
couples.  It  is  further  apparent  from  the  graphs  for  couple  No.  20  that 
the  variation  of  electromotive  force  with  temperature  is  regular  through- 
out the  range  and  that  the  constancy  of  the  couple  is  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  change  of  only  25°  C.  in  the  indications  from  first  to  last  calibration. 

Resistance  to  Oxidation 

The  combination  of  iron  with  constantan  for  couples  is  one  that  gives 
practically  a  "straight  line"  for  the  relation  of  electromotive  force  to 
temperature;  it  also  gives  a  higher  electromotive  force  at  a  giveo  tem- 
perature than  most  other  combinations  of  wires;  and  it  is  further  possible 
to  get  these  two  wires  remarkably  homogeneous.  The  great  disadvan- 
tage of  iron  is  its  property  of  oxidizing  rapidly  at  temperatures  above 
700°  C.  If  iron  were  protected  against  oxidation  by  some  means  that 
would  not  affect  the  electromotive  force  the  usefulness  of  the  iroD-coD' 
stantan  combination  would  be  greatly  extended-  It  has  been  shown  by 
W.  E.  Ruder*  that  "calorizing"  iron,  "which  consists  in  producing  a 
rich  aluminum  alloy  upon  the  surfape  of  the  metal"  practically  prevents 
oxidation  below  1000°  C. 

One  of  the  calorized  wires  used  in  these  tests  was  donated  by  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  other  calorised 
wire  was  purchased  from  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.  The  uncalorised 
iron  and  the  constantan  wires  were  purchased  from  the  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Co.  The  iron  wires,  both  calorized  and  uncalorized,  were  approximately 
0.14  in.  (3.5  mm.)  diameter.  The  wire  from  the  General  Electric  Co. 
was  straight  and  had  a  rather  thin  coating  of  calorizing;  the  wire  from 
the  Brown  Instrument  Co.  came  bent  double  on  Itself  and  the  calorized 
coat  was  so  heavy  that  some  of  the  alloy  chipped  off  when  the  wire  was 
straightened. 

T^iree  sets  of  couples  were  made:  Couple  No.  10.B,  constantaa  vs. 
calorized  iron  (General  Electric  Co.),  Couple  No.  32B,  constantan  vs. 
calorized  iron  (Brown  Instrument'  Co.),  Couple  No.  81B,  constantan 
vs.  uncalorized  iron  (Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.).  Before  making  the  couples 
the  wires  were  heated  with  the  electric  current  to  a  bright  red  heat  for 
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several  mitiutes  to  remove  any  strains.  The  couples  made  were  each 
12  in.  long.  For  the  hot  junction,  the  wires  were  fused  in  the  electric 
arc,  then  fireclay  bushings  were  stnmg  on  the  constantan  wires,  and 
Gnally  flexible  copper  lamp  cord  was  soldered  to  each  element. 

For  calibratii^  and  for  heat  treatments  the  same  types  of  furnaces 
and  methods  were  used  as  have  been  previously  described.  The  electro- 
motiye  force  measurements  were  made  on  Leeds  A  Northrup  portable 
potentiometera.  The  couples  were  calibrated  as  annealed,  then  they 
were  heated  for  24  hr.  at  200°  C.  and  given  a  second  calibration,  then 
heated  again  for  24  hr.  at  900°  C.  and  calibrated  a  third  time.    After 
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the  third  calibration,  about  l}^  va.  (3.8  cm.)  was  cut  from  the  hot  junc- 
tion end  of  each  couple  and  the  remainder  fused  together  again.  Thus: 
Couple  IOC  was  made  from  Couple  \0B,  Couple  32C  was  made  from 
Couple  32£,  Couple  81C  was  made  from  Couple  81S.  The  remaining 
couples  were  caUbrated  at  only  three  points  to  see  whether  any  change 
in  calibration  had  taken  place  due  to  changes  in  the  wire  or  method 
of  fusion.    The  results  are  shown  in  Table  2  and  Figs.  &,  6,  and  7. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  constantan  wires  E  and  D  and  the  uncalorized 
wire  B  have  oiddized  badly.  The  calorized  wires  A  from  the  Browo 
Instrument  Co.  (couple  32B)  and  C  from  the  General  Electric  Co. 
(couple  \0B)  have  not  oxidized  to  any  extent  upon  being  given  three 
calibrations  and  two  heat  treatments.    The  wire  C  with  the  thin  coating 
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Tablk  2. — Compariaona  of  Cal3traHona  of   Colorized  and   Uncalorized 
Iron-Constantan  Couples 
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Tablb  3.-~Calibrations  of  Couples  IOC,  32C,  SIC. 
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was  in  better  shape  than  the  wire  A  with  the  thick  coating,  which  flaked 
off  and  developed  oxidised  spots.  Compariaon  of  Figs.  5  and  6  showe 
that  calorized  iron  gives  the  same  electromotive  force  against  constantan 
as  the  uncalorieed  iron  and  that  both  couples  are  about  equally  constant. 
Couple  No.  Z2B  did  not  give  such  good  results  as  Nos.  lOB  and  81^. 
The  first  calibration  of  No.  32B  shows  a  higher  electromotive  force  for  a 
pven  temperatui^  than  the  other  couples,  but  after  the  heat  treatment 
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at  800°  C,  couple  No.  32£  gave  a  calibration  that  checked  very  well  with 
them.  This  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  insufficient  annealing  at 
the  beginning. 

DISCUSSION 

T.  R.  Harrison,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussion*). — Mr. 
Kowalke  shows  that  a  high-resistance  millivoltmeter  is  subject  to  smaller 
errors,  due  to  change  in  resistance  of  the  thermocouple  to  which  it  is 
attached,  than  is  a  low-resistance  instrument.  He  uses  as  examples 
instruments  having  resistances  of  30  and  2  ohms,  respectively.  At  the 
'  Bureau  of  Standards,  resistances  above  300  ohms  would  be  considered 
high  and  30  obma  rather  low. 

In  the  tests  on  calorized-iron  thermocouples,  a  diiTerence  between 
the  first  and  third  calibrations  of  the  couples  serves  to  show  changes 
due  to  the  intermediate  heat  treatment  and  only  under  certain  conditions 
would  changes  in  calibrations  due  to  changes  in  the  wire  be  detected  by 
a  recalibratioD  after  1)4  in.  had  been  out  from  the  hotrjUnction  end  of  the 
couple  and  the  ends  rewelded. 

The  calibration  of  a  couple  depends  only  on  the  thermoelectric  prop- 
erties of  that  part  of  the  couple  which  lies  within  the  region  of  non- 
uniform temperature,  t'.e.,  the  temperature  gradient;  hence,  so  long  as  the 
temperature  gradient  falls  along  wires  of  similar  thermoelectric  properties 
no  cfiange  in  the  electromotive  force  is  produced  by  altering  the  metals  of 
those  parts  of  the  circuit  that  are  at  uniform  temperature.  Usually  at 
the  cold-junctioQ  end  of  the  circuit,  copper  leads,  brass  binding  posts, 
m&nganin  resistance  coils,  and  various  other  materials  form  part  of  the 
circuit,  but  so  long  as  all  are  at  a  uniform  temperature  (or  if  for  each 
junction  between  unlike  metfJe  there  is  a  similar  opposing  junction 
at  the  same  temperature)  no  resultant  thermoelectromotive  force  will 
be  produced  thereby.  Likewise,  if  a  length  of  several  inches  at  the  hot- 
junction  end  of  the  couple  is  at  unifoi-m  temperature,  it  matters  not  if  this 
section  is  u&Iike  other  parts  of  the  couple,  so  long  as  there  is  good  metaUic 
connection  and  no  source  of  e.m.f.  other  than  thermoelectric  is  present. 
Cutting  off  part  of  the  hot  end  of  the  couple  within  such  a  region  of  uni- 
form temperature  would  not  alter  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple. 

Changes  in  a  couple  or^nally  homogeneous  may  be  detected  by 
making  one  calibration  with  the  temperature  gradient  along  a  section  - 
of  the  couple  that  has  been  subjected  to  furnace  conditions  and  another 
with  th£  gradient  along  a  section  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  deteriorat- 
ing conditions.  The  latter  should  be  the  same  as  the  original  calibration. 
If  the  alteration  had  taken  place  while  the  couple  was  in  use  at  a  given 
depth  of  immersion,  a  calibration  in  this  position  would  be  intermediate 
between  calibrations  made  as  above,. since  only  part  of  the  wires  within 
the  temperature  gradient  would  have  undergone  the  maximum  change. 
*  Received  Sept.  25,  1919. 
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Tables  and  Curves  fw:  Use  in  Measurinc  Tenqieifttiires  with 
Thermocouples 


u>Aiia,     B.  B.,  WAaBiNOTOM,  d.  c. 

(Chica«o  HMtisc.  Bw"«iol><r.'iei9) 

The  thermocouple  aa  a  device  for  the  measurement  of  temperature 
is  riv&Ied  only  by  the  platinum-resistance  thermometer.  Both  instru- 
mente  are  capable  of  the  highest  precisioo,  but  the  thermocouple,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  ease  of  construction,  and  small  cross-section, 
is  Ending  a  continually  widening  field  of  usefulness  for  industrial  control 
aa  weU  as  for  laboratory  measurements.  Formerly,  the  thermocouple 
was  subject  to  two  disadvantages:  errors  due  to  lack  of  homogeneity  of 
the  metal  and  the  labOr  involved  in  the  interpolation  between  fixed 
points  on  the  temperature  scale.  Former  publications  from  the  Geo- 
pbyaical  Laboratory  have  described  the  methods^  for  the  selectiouand  test- 
ing of  thermocouple  wire  and  have  presented  standard  cahbration  curves* 
for  platinum-platinrhodium  and  copper-constantan  couples,  so  that  the 
most  important  objections  to  the  thermocouple  as  a  precision  thermometer 
have  been  removed. 

The  calibration  tables  published  in  1914  covered  the  range  0-1755° 
for  the  platinum-platinrhodium  couple  and  0-350°  for  copper-conatontan. 
It  has  seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  table  for  copper-constantan  to 
-200°,  and  also  to  include  a  table  for  the  Hoskins  thermocouple. 
Accordingly,  in  tiiis  paper,  the  new  tables  are  presented,  together 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  their  use;  and,  finally,  certain  diagrams  and 
a  paragraph  on  " cold-juncjtion  corrections"  are  given. 

Standard  Calibration  Tables. — In  Fig.  1,  which  illustrates  how  the 
electromotive  force  (e.m.f.)  of  each  of  the  three  couples  varies  with  the 
temperature,  the  temperatures  of  one  junction  are  plotted  as  abscissas 
aad  the  corresponding  thenno-e.m.f.'s  as  ordiD&tes.  The  second  junction 
of  the  couple  is  supposed  to  be  at  0°;  the  curves,  therefore,  pass  through 
the  origin,  and  the  e.m.f .  changes  sign  at  this  point.  The  extent  of  the 
Nlid  part  of  each  line  indicates  the  useful  range  (so  far  as  known)  of  the 

•  Phyrieol  Chemist,  Geopbyncal  Laborotoiy,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

'  W.  P.  White:  Phye.  Res.  (1906)  28,  449;  Ainer.  Jnl.  Sci.  [4\  (1609)  28,  474;  JtU. 
.Am.  Chem.  8oc.  (1914)  38,  2292;  P.  D.  Foote,  T.  R.  HarriBon  and  C.  O.  Fairchild: 
Ma.  A  Chtm.  Engng.  (1918)  18,  343,  403. 

■R.  B.  Soemtin:  Amer.  JtU.  Sci.  [4|  (1910)  SO,  7;  L.  U.  Adams  and  J.  Johnston: 
tUd.  [41  (1912)  Sa,  a34;L.  H.  Adams:  Jnl.  Wash.  Acad.  (1913)  3,469;/nI.  Am.  Chem.- 
3m.  (1914)  86, 65. 
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particular  couple,  while  the  dotted  parts  of  the  lines  represent  the  e.ni.f.'8 
in  the  region  of  temperature  where  the  couples  deteriorate  rapidly  or 
where  the  temperature-e.ni.f.  relation  is  imperfectly  known.  The  sensi- 
tivity  of  the  couples  at  various  temperatures  is  exhibited  by  the  curves  in 
Fig.  2.  Here,  again,  temperature  is  plotted  as  abscissas,  while  the 
ordlnatee  represent  the  sensitivity  of  the  respective  couples  dE/dT;  or, 
wb&t  is  practically  the  same  thing,  the  number  of  microvolts  for  l" 
ehange  in  temperature." 
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The  most  important  fixed  points^  for  use  in  thermometry  are  given  in 
Table  1 .  The  temperatures  given  are  in  degrees  centigrade  on  the  thermo- 
dynamic scale.  The  boiling  points  are  for  760  mm.  pressure;  for  other 
pressures  p,  the  corresponding  temperatures  T  may  be  obtained  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  small  differences  of  pressure,  by  use  of  the  correc- 
tion factor  A  in  the  formula  T  =  T,  +  A  (p-760).  The  values  of  A  are 
as  follows: 


ScncTAHcn  Cobmbotiom 

Factos,  a. 

Oxygen 0.018 

Cu^on  dioxide 0.016 

Water 0.037 


Sdbvtahcb  CoannOTiOH 

Paotob.  a 

Naphthalene 0.057 

Benzophenone 0.063 

Sulfur 0.092 


PUUinwn-platinrhodium  Couple.^ — Table  2  is  the  same  as  the  one 
pubhshed  previously,'  and  is  reproduced  here  without  change. 


'dE/dT  is  Bometimee  called  the  thermoelectric  power. 

'  In  this  connection  see  A.  L.  Day  and  R.  B.  Soeman:  Amer.  JtU.  Set.  (4|  (1910) 
M,  93;  (1912)  33,  517;  F.  Henning:  Ann.  Phys.  (1913)  43,  294;  Wilhelm:  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standarda  Set.  Paper  No.  294. 

*One  wire  is  of  pure  platinum,  the  other  is  90  per  cent,  platinum,  10  per  cent, 
diodium. 

'LH-Adams:  Jvl.  Am  Chem.Soe.  (1914)  36,65. 
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TABLg  2.~Vahiea  for  PUUt 
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The  ralues  of  e.m.f.  bb  given  lie  very  close  to  the  mean  of  the  three 
couples  E,  F,  and  G  used  as  standards  by  Day  and  Sosman  in  fixing  the 
high-temperature  scale.  In  this,  as  in  the  two  succeeding  tables,  tem- 
peratures (on  the  thermodynamic  scale)  and  temperature  differences  are 
given  for  each  100  microvolts.  The  last  digit  in  the  temperature  Values 
in  each  table  is  given  for  purposes  of  interpolation  and  for  estimating 
small  temperature  differences. 

Copper-constantan  Couple. — Table  3  gives  the  temperature  and  tem- 
perature difference  for  the  copper-constantan  thermocouple. 

The  curve  as  given  represents  about  the  mean  e.m.f.'s  of  con- 
stantan^  wire  from  various  makers.  The  part  of  the  table  lying 
between  0  and  350°  is  the  same  as  that  previously  published,*  and 


'  Constantan  {kDown  alao  by  vsriou 
"IAIA,"uid  so  forth)  contains  about  6< 
■L.  H.  XAaso&'.loe.cU, 


trade  names  such  as  "Advance,"  "Ideal, 
per  cent,  copper  and  40  per  cent,  nickel. 
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tntm-Platinrkodium  Couple* 
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•Standard  calibration  curve  for  Pt-Pt-Rh  (10  per  cent.  Rh)  thermocouple,  pving 
the  temperature  and  temperature  differencee  for  every  100  microvolts.  Fixed 
junction  ie  at  0*.  For  use  in  conjunction  with  a  deviation  curve  determined  by  cali- 
bration of  the  particular  couple  at  some  of  the  following  fixed  points: 


Tktar.  boilinc  pcdot 100.00  '     043 

Nk^tbalcM.  biriliac  point |  2IT.B6  -1,686 

im.  maltlnE  point 331 .9  1,706 

Baasopbanona.  boilini  point. ...   30G.9  3,306 

Cadmhuii,  mcltini  point i  320.0  ,  2,603 

Set,  DwltinB  point I  4IB.4  '  3.430 

SuUiu,  boOinc  point j  444.66  '  3,G73 

Antimanr.  mcltinc  point 830.0  l  6.630 

^polnt I66B.7  6,827 


De. 


T' 


Mloro- 


SilvM',  iHltuia  pt4at 

Oi)1d.  malting  point ! 

Copper,  mailing  point - . . . ' 

Li^iOh  maltinc  point , 

Diopidda.  meltiuf  point i 

Niokal,  maltina  point. ........' 

Pilluimm,  mallini  point ' 

Pktlnum,  Bieltinc  point i 


was  calculated  from  the  equation  :jE:  =  74.672r  -  13892(1  -  e-ow"")- 
The  values  above  350"  were  calculated  from  the  same  formula  and  are 
now  added  to  the  table,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
copper-constantaa  couple  for  rough  measurements  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  couple,  unless 
made  of  heavy  wire,  deteriorates  rapidly  at  temperatures  above  300°. 
The  remainder  of  the  table*  was  calculated  from  the  equation:  E  = 
92.20r  -  29770  a  -  e-''«"»'0. 

The  fixed  points  used  were  tiie  boiling  points  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  mercury  melting  point.  Between  —  183°  and  —  220°, 
the  figures  in  the  table  were  obtained  by  extrapolation,  but  since  there  is 
no  reason  for  suspecting  a  sudden  change  in  the  slope  of  the  curve  in 
this  region,  the  extrapolation  is  not  violent.    The  copper-constantan 


'  For  temperatures  below  0°,  interpolations  between  widely  separated  fixed  points 
,   cannot  be  carried  out  with  the  same  confidence  as  for  higher  temperatum. 
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Table  3. — Temperaiures  and  Temperature 
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231.74 

240.82 
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60 

'Standard  oalibration  curve  for  copper-constantan  thermocouple  giving  the  tem- 
perature and  temperature  differences  for  every  100  microvolts.  Fined  junction  ifl 
at  0*.  For  use  in  conjunction  with  a  deviation  curve  determined  by  calibration  of 
the  particular  couple  at  some  of  the  following  fixed  points: 


.o^ 

Micro- 
volu 

j'T- 

Ou-rin,  boUinc  pDiat |  -182.08 

S.2S8 
2.710 

1.426 
4,276 

.     231.8 

30S.0 

.[    320.0 

10.248 

11.000 
18,203 
16.083 

NUrouiT.  DMllins  iKHut -  38.88 

W.t«.  boflint  prfnt 100.00 

Cwlmium.  melting  point... 
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Diffenneea  for  Copper-comtantan  Thermocouple* 
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3T.T> 
«. 
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t. 
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OS 
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81 
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310.98 

1. 
312. S9 

314.39 

I. 
3ia.09 

31T.7S 


thermocouple  is  probably  suitable  for  meaauring  temperatures  as  low  as 
20°  absolute  (—  253°  C),  provided,  of  course,  that  an  adequate  calibration 
can  be  obtained.'" 

Hoakine  Couple." — Table  4  as  given  represents  very  closely  the  obser- 
vations for  a  sample  of  wire  drawn  down  to  No.  20  B.  &  S.  (0.032  in.  or 
0.81  mm.)  and  then  annealed  by  heating  electrically  to  600°  for  a  few 
seconds. 


'•Se«  K.  Oones:  VerMlag.  Akad.  WeUntchappen  (1914)  33,  703. 

"  Of  the  two  wires  of  thia  oouple,  one  ctiUed  "chromet"  contains  10  per  cent 
ehromium  and  90  per  cent,  nickel,  while  "alumel,"  the  other  wire,  contains  2  per  cent. 
aluminum  and  QSpercent.  nickel. 
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Table  4, — Temperalurea  and  Temperature  Differences  for  Ckromel- 
alumel  Thermocouple* 


'Standard  oalibration  oorve  for  chromel-alume!  (Hoskins)  thermooouple  giving 
the  temperature  and  temperature  differences  for  every  0.5  millivolt.    Fixed  junction 

is  at  0°.    For  use  in  conjunction  with  a  deviation  curve  determined  by  oalibration 
of  the  particular  couple  at  some  of  the  following  fixed  points: 


,"*!>"- 

volts' 

-r- 

S 

...'     830,0 

2fi.79 

zs.ee 

im.B 

lOM.O 
1082. S 

ABttmony,  melting  point . 
AlDminnm.  maltinf  point 
BUra.  moltinc  point .... 

Copp«  (in  titi,  malUnc  poiot 
Copper  (puts),  nulUna  point. 

43.08 
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The  curve  of  e.m.f.  at  temperatures  above  100°  C.  is  bo  nearly  a 
Btraight  line  that  a  table  representing  the  calibration  data  was  readily 
coQBtnicted  by  an  adjustmentof  differences.  The  remainder  of  the  table 
waB  calculated  from  the  equation:  E  =  55.80r  -  3465  (1  -  e"  "■*•"'■). 
Although  the  values  extend  beyond  1200',  only  couples  with  wires  several 
millimeters  in  diameter  will  last  very  long  at  temperatures  above  1000°; 
and  even  at  somewhat  lower  temperatures  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couples 
decreases  markedly  with  use.  The  only  remedy  is  frequent  recaJibra- 
tioD.  It  is  evident  from  the  table  (and  also  by  inspection  of  Fig.  2),  that 
at  low  temperatures  the  Hoskins  couple  is  slightly  more  sensitive  than 
the  copper-constantan,  while  at  ordinary  temperatures  dE/dT  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  for  the  two  couples. 
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2000        WOO 
Fia.  3. — TiFicUi  DXTiATioN  ccbve   for   copper- conbtan tan    thrrhocoupia, 

THR    PARTICDIiAR    ELZUBNT    AT   TUBBR    POINTS. 
.H.r.    ACCORDINQ     TO    THE    STANDARD    TABIjK    IB 
FLOTTKD  ADAINST  THE  OBBSRVED  Z.H.F. 

Qeviaiion  Cv,rves. — Standard  tables  such  as  these  have  no  absolute 
sipiificance;  they  are  merely  arbitrary  reference  curves  that,  although 
representing  fairly  well  the  temperature  e.m.f.  functions  for  certain 
couples,  are  Intended  for  use  with  an  appropriate  deviation  curve.  An 
explanation  of  this  method  of  procedure  has  already  been  given  by 
Soaman**  and  by  Adams.'*  The  correction  curve  is  determined  for 
each  dement  by  calibration  at  several  of  the  fixed  points — preferably  three 
or  more — given  in  Table  1;  whence  it  is  simply  constructed  by  plotting 
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Aj?  as  ordinate  (AE  »  E  observed  minus  £  standard)  against  E^.  as 
abscissa,  and  joining  up  tbe  various  points.  Then  in  order  to  obtain 
the  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  electromotive  force  indicated 
by  the  element,  the  appropriate  value  of  AE  (as  obtained  from  its 
deviation  curve  by  inspection)  is  subtracted  algebraically  from  the  ob- 
served value  of  E  before  the  latter  in  converted  into  degrees  by  means 
of  the  table.  It  is  obvious  that  the  required  accuracy  is  secured  by 
plotting  the  deviation  curve  on  a  small  scale;  a  sheet  of  co6rdinate  paper 
20  by  20  cm.  is  ample.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  of  error  in  the 
use  of  this  method  even  with  deviations  of  as  much  as  several  hundred 
miorovoltB;  especially  if  sufficient  calibration  points  are  taken  within  the 
specific  temperature  range,  and  if  the  deviation  <5urve  so  obtained  does 
not  depart  too  far  from  a  straight  line. 

To  illustrate  by  an  actual  case :  a  copper-constantan  couple  gave  at 
100°,  217.95",  and  306.9"  e.m.f.  readings  of  4280,  10,262,  and  10,529 
microvolts  respectively.  The  values  of  A^  are  therefore  4,  14,  and  26 
microvolts;  and  when  plotted  against  the  corresponding  values  of  E^,, 
yield  the  deviation  curve  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Now,  suppose  that  at  a 
certain  temperature  the  couple  reads  9112  microvolts.  The  problem 
is  to  find  the  temperature  corresponding  to  this  e.m.f.  Referring  to  the 
figure,  we  find  that  the  deviation  at  9112  microvolts  is  12.  Subtracting 
12  from  9112  gives  9100  microvolts  aa  the  "Btandard"  e.m.f.,  and  from 
Table  3  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  standard  e.m.f.  of  9100  corresponds 
to  196.51°,  which  is  the  required  temperature.  Thermocouples  are  often 
connected  to  instrumentB  provided  with  scales  graduated  in  degrees. 
For  such  cases,  these  standard  tables  are  of  little  use  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may  prove  useful  in  the  construction  of  the  scales. 

Fixed-junction  Correction. — Thermocouples  have  (effectively)  two 
junctions.  The  "business  end"  of  the  couple  is  usually  called  the  hot 
junction,  and  the  other  end  the  cold  junction.  This  terminology  becomes 
confusing  when  a  couple  is  used  for  the  measurement  of  low  temperatures, 
for  then  the  cold  junction,  although  still  in  an  ice  bath,  for  example,  is 
relatively  warm  compared  with  the  hot  junction,  which  may  be  immersed 
in  liquid  air.  It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  call  the  two  ends  of  the 
thermocouple  the  fixed  junction  and  the  variable  junction.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  the  fixed  junction  may  vary  and  that  the  variable  junction 
may  be  temporarily  fixed,  but  it  would  seem  that  after  all  it  is  an  im- 
portant privilege  of  the  variable  junction  to  vary,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
fixed  junction  to  stay  more  or  less  fixed,  and  that  there  is  no  serious  danger 
of  confusing  the  two  ends  of  a  couple  if  they  are  so  named. 

The  calibration  tables  are  made  up  on  the  assumption  that  the  fixed 
junction  is  maintained  at  0°  C,  which  in  the  loi^  run  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  procedure.  The  standard  method  now  is  to 
use  a  vacuum-jacketed  flask  filled  with  ice  into  which  is  inserted  the 
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Ukennocouple  junction  protected  by  a  glasa  tube  closed  at  one  end  and 
partly  filled  with  kerosene.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  the  fixed  junction 
at  0°,  a  fixed-junction  correction  must  be  applied.  This  correction,  in 
general,  is  not  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  fixed  junction  and  depends 
on  both  the  temperature  T.  of  the  fixed  junction  and  the  temperature  T 
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of  the  variable  junction.    It  may  be  applied  by  any  one  of  the  foUowing 
three  methods. " 

The  e.m.f,"  corresponding  to  r„  may  be  added"  directly  to  the  e.m.f . 
^r-r.  and  the  resultant  e.m.f.  Et,  converted  mto  degrees  by  means  of 
the  proper  tabl^  (Tables  2,  3,  or  4).  Thus  if  a  platinum-platinrhodium 
couple  gives  a  reading  of  OOOO/w  (microvolts),  T,  beii^  50°,  the  value  of 
£rn  according  to  Table  2,  is  298fii>,  which  added  to  6000  gives  6298  as 


"C.  OSerhaus  and  £.  H.  Fischer:  Electrochmn.  A  Ma.  Ind.  (1908)  6,  362; 
P.  D.  Foote:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  BuU.  9  (1913)  653. 

"  Which  may  be  detemiined  from  Table  2,  3,  or  4,  in  conjunction,  when  neceasary, 
*tthtiieproperd«viationcurve, which forthesakeof simplicity, ne  mayaasume  does 
Dotderiate  from  the  standard  curve. 

"  With  a  direct-reading  instrument  thb  may  be  accomplished  mechanioally  by 
changing  the  lero  of  the  instrument  80  that  when  short-circuited  it  indicates  the  fixed- 
junetion  temperature. 
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the  value  of  Er,  which  by  referring  to  the  table  correaponds  toT  =  703.6°. 
Thia  method  of  correction  is  mathematically  exact. 

By  another  method,  which  may  be  more  convenient  for  direct-reading 
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instruments,  the  correction  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  fixed-junction 
temperature  by  the  factor  /  =  {dE^dT)J  (dE/dT)',  i-^-,  the  ratio  of  the 
elope  of  the  ET  curve  at  T'to  the  mean  slope  from  0  to  T,.    In  other 
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Fia.  6. — SiiCLAs  TO  Fia.  4,  but  roR  a  chbouel-aluuel  (Hobkihs)  coitple. 

words,  the  true  temperature  T  may  be  obtained  from  the  expreBsion: 
T  "  T'-f-  /To,  7"  being  the  uncorrected  temperature.  The  slopes  of  the 
ET  curves  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  reciprocals  of  the  numbers 
appearing  in  the  difference  columns  of  Tables  2, 3,  and  4.    Taking  theasme 
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example  as  gives  above  under  (1)^  the  apparent  temperature  T'  is  675.3° 
(Table  2).     Aflsumiiig  that  7  will  be  about  700°,  (dE/dT)   =  ^^-^  = 

lO.SSpc  per  degree  and  {dE/dT).  -  q  1677  "  ^'^''  ^  ^'  ^^^^^'^^^' 
5.96/10.53=  0.566.  Then  the  correction  is  0.566  X  50  =  28.3°,  which 
added  to  675.3°  gives  703.6°  as  the  true  temperature.  This  method 
yields  results  that  ordinarily  are  correct  to  within  a  few  tenths  of  a 
degree. 

The  third  method  for  fixed-junction  correction  is  a  graphical  one.  By 
means  of  the  curves  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  the  correction  may  be 
determined  by  inspection.  In  these  dii^rams  the  corrections  to  be 
added  to  the  uncorrected  temperatures  are  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the 
fixed-junction  temperatures  as  abscisasa.  In  each  of  the  three  figures, 
curves  are  drawn  for  several  temperatures  (uncorrected)  of  the  variable 
junction.  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  these  curves,  suppme  that  the 
apparent  reading  of  a  copper-constantan  couple  is  250°  and  that  the 
fixed-junction  temperature  is  30°.  Interpolating  between  the  curves 
for  200°  and  300°  in  Fig.  5  shows  that  the  correction  is  21°.  The  true 
temperature  is  therefore  250  +  21  =  271°. 

Summary  and  Concluding  Remarks. — Three  kinds  of  thermocouples 
are  extensively  used  for  measuring  temperatures. 

1.  The  platinum-platinrhodium  couple  is  the  standard  for  laboratory 
measurements  between  300°  and  1700°,  and  when  properly  protected  it 
has  been  successfully  employed  for  commercial  work.  It  is  usually 
free  from  noticeable  inhomogeneities  and  withstands  long  exposure  to 
high  temperatures  without  serious  deterioration;  but  it  is  subject  to  the 
disadvantages  of  relatively  low  sensitivity  and  of  high  initial  cost. 

2.  Copper-constantan  forms  the  most  satisfactory  combination  for 
use  over  the  range  from  300°  to  minus  200°  and  below.  It  is  inexpensive, 
several  times  more  sensitive  than  platinum-platinrhodium,  and  both 
metals  are  readily  obtainable  in  a  fairly  homogeneous  state  and  in  the 
form  of  wires  of  convenient  sizes.  Upon  exposure  in  air  to  temperatures 
above  300°,  both  the  copper  and  the  constantan  gradually  oxidize  and  the 
e.in.f.  of  the  couple  falls  off;  finally,  the  wires  become  brittle  and  fall  to 
pieces. 

3.  The  Hoskins  couple  (chromel-alumel)  is  an  important  one  for 
industrial  installations.  Of  all  the  baae-metal  couples  it  is  the  most 
resistant  to  oxidation,  but  at  temperatures  above  a  red  heat  it  deterio- 
rates more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  is  increased,  so  that  its 
limit  of  usefulness  does  not'  extend  beyond  1000°,  except  for  very  heavy 
wires  which  may  last  a  short  time  at  temperatures  as  high  as  1200° 
or  1300°. 

The  only  reliable  method  for  interpreting  the  e.m.f .  of  a  thermocouple 
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ID  tennB  of  temperature  requires  a  calibration  at  certain  fixed  points  on 
the  temperature  scale.  For  interpolation  between  these  fixed  points,  much 
time  and  labor  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  standard  table  in  conjunction 
with  a  deviation  curve  determined  for  the  particular  couple  by  calibra- 
tion at  several  (preferably  three  or  more)  temperatures.  In  this  paper 
such  tables  are  presented  for  platinum-platinrhodium  from  0°  to  1750°,  for 
copper-constantan  between  minus  200"  and  plus  400",  and  chromd-alumel 
(Hoskins)  from  minus  200°  to  plus  1200*.  These  tables  are  merely  arbi- 
trary reference  curves  that  give  temperatures  corresponding  to  a  series  of 
true  e.m.f.'B,  I.e.,  e.m.f.'s  as  read  by  a  potentiometer  or  other  compensating 
device  using  a  galvanometer  as  a  null-instrument, '*  and  are  to  be  used 
only  in  conjunction  with  an  appropriate  deviation  curve. 

"  Such  mstniments  are  much  more  reliable  than  the  ordinary  mil] i voltmeter  with 
eitheratemperature  or  millivolt  B^e. 
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A  Reference  Standard  for  Base-metal  Thennocouples 

BT  N.  E.  BONN,*  B.  SC.  IN  E.  K.,  PHILADELPBIA,  FA. 
(Chiaxo  MwliDi,  B^Umbw.  1B19) 

It  is  well  knowa  that  most  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  ooanu- 
facture  of  thermocouples  are  subject  to  variations  in  their  thermoelectric 
characteristics,  the  chief  causes  of  which  are:  differences  in  chemical 
composition;  the  previous  history,  which  includes,  mechanical  workii^, 
aging,  oxidation,  and  contamination;  and  mode  of  use,  such  as  depth  of 
imms^on,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  extensively  used  thermoelement,  the  iron-con- 
Btantan  couple,  neither  iron  nor  constantan  is  absolutely  uniform,  and 
a  numbw  of  checks  are  made  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  As 
both  are  subject  to  diversion  from  a  standard  value,  neither  can  be  used 
for  checking  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  find  a  thnd  metal 
against  which  iron  and  constantan  may  be  checked.  -  It  was  to  find  such 
a  metal,  that  the  present  investigBtion  was  undertaketi. 

To  be  a  reliable  checking  standard,  the  metal  must  possess  a  fairly 
high  melting  point,  it  must  be  obtainable  in  sufficient  purity,  and  it 
must  be  uniform  and  constant  with  respect  to  its  thermoelectric  qualities. 
The  choice  is,  as  a  result,  limited  to  a  few  metals,  such  as  copper,  gold, 
and  silver. 

Copper  has  the  advantage  of  low  cost,  which  makes  it  possible  to  use 
each  wire  only  once  and  thus  avoid  any  variations  due  to  continued  use, 
although  previous  investigators  have  found'  that  continued  use  does  not 
affect  the  calibration  of  a  copper-constantaa  thermocouple.  Copper 
also  has  the  advantf^  of  a  large  thermal  electromotive  force  against 
constantan  and  would  be  desirable  as  a  checking  standard  if  it  could  be 
showD  that  it  possessed  the  proper  thermoelectric  characteristics.  The 
inyestigation,  accordingly,  resolved  itself  into  three  phases:  the  uni- 
formity of  commercial  electrolytic  copper,  the  effect  of  aging  and  method 
irf  annealing,  and  the  calibration  of  the  copper-constantan  thermocouple. 

Before  describing  the  experiment,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  all 
possible  precautions  were  taken  to- reduce  the  errors  of  observation  to  a 
tmnimum.  The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  hand-regulated  vertical 
electric  furnace,  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  Type  K  potentiometer,  a  moving- 
coil  galvanometer  of  high  microvolt  sensitivity,  and  a  multiple  switch, 
which  made  it  possibleL  to  check  simultaneously  several  pieces  of  copper  ■ 
against  one  piece  of  constantan.  Readings  were  taken  only  after  the 
furnace  was  steady  for  at  least  10  coin,  and  only  those  readings  recorded 
that  did  not  change  after  three  consecutive  trials.    The  cold  juDction 

•  ReBcarch  Engineer,  Leeds  4  Northrup  Co.  CjiOO»?Ic 
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was  maintained  at  0'  C.  by  means  of  a  bath  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose. 

In  order  to  avoid  using  the  same  constantan  wire  all  the  time,  several 
wires  were  cut  from  the  same  coil  and  checked  against  the  same  piece  of 
copper  wire  at  a  temperature  of  about  1400°  F.  (760°  C).  As  no  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  resulting  electromotive  force  could  be  found,  these 
wires  were  arbitrarily  chosen  as  "standard  constantan"  and  later  used  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation  as  such. 

The  question  of  uniformity  of  commercial  copper  wire  involved  the 
testing  of  many  samples  coming  from  widely  different  sources.  Some 
were  obtained  from  the  storerooms  of  the  Leeds  &  Northmp  Co.,  others 
came  from  various  makers  of  copper  wire,  still  others  were  drawn  into 
wire  from  different  pieces  of  copper  scrap.  Wires  from  fifteen  sources, 
all  previously  annealed,  were  tested  under  exactly  the  same  conditioDS 
.at  1300°  F.  (704°  C.)  against  the  "standard  constantan  "mentioned.  No 
differences  in  the  electromotive  forces  greater  than  that  equivalent  to 
0.5"  F.  (0.28°  C.)  were  observed. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  aging  presented  some  di£Sculty,  as  wire 
known  to  be  very  old  could  not  be  obtained.  Artificial  aging  at  higher 
than  room  temperatiures  caused  no  changes,  and  it  seems  to  be  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  same  is  true  for  gradual  aging  at  room,  temperatures. 
In  any  event,  wire  that  was  known  to  have  been  received  from  the  maker 
over  a  year  before  testing  gave  the  same  e.m.f .  as  new  wire.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  beii^  left  open  and  the  affect  of  aging  will  be  studied 
at  greater  length  when  wire  that  has  been  put  away  for  the  purpose  is 
tested  some  time  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  method  of  cooUng  after  annealing 
had  any  effect  on  the  thermal  e.m.f .  of  copper,  three  samples  were  heated 
to  1600°  F.  (816°  C)  and  allowed  to  cool  in  various  ways.  One  was 
plui^ed  directly  into  cold  water,  another  was  permitted  to  cool  in  air  at 
room  temperature,  and  the  third  was  cooled  over  night  in  the  electric 
furnace.  There  resulted  no  appreciable  variation  in  the  thermal  e.m.f. 
of  the  three  wires. 

The  foregoing  investigation  seems  to  fully  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  copper  is  an  ideal  standard  for  checking  constantan  and  other  base- 
metal  thermoelements,  as  it  can  be  easily  obtained  in  the  electrolyse 
form,  which  appears  to  have  the  same  thermoelectric  properties  regardless 
of  its  origin. 

It  is  stated  by  a  number  of  authorities  that  copper  is  not  suitable  for 
pyrometric  purposes  at  even  moderately  h^h  temperatures.  Dr.  Burg- 
ess would  limit  its  use  to  600°  C,  while  Dr.  Griffith  maintains  that300°  C. 
is  the  limit  for  copper.  This  in  no  way  contradicts  our  conclusions, 
unce  the  limits  suggested  refer  only  to  continuous  use,  due  to  oxidation 
and  short  life,  but  for  checking  purposes,  where  awire  may  be  used  only 
once  or  a  very  few  times,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  copper  could 
not  be  used  up  to  900°  Centigrade. 
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AII07S  Suitable  for  Thermocouples  and  Base-metal 
Thermoelectric  Practice 

BT  1.  U.  LOBB,*  PH.  D.,  DBTBOIT,  MICH. 

(Chlcoca  Meetini.  Seplember,  1619) 

The  characteristics  and  uses  of  thermocouples  of  platinum  and  the 
platinum  alloys  being  so  well  known,  this  paper  will  be  confined  to  ba^e- 
metal  couples.  During  the  past  decade,  there  has  developed  a  strong 
demand  for  thermocouples  made  of  metals  cheaper  than  the  platinum 
alloys,  and  suitable  for  industrial  heat  measurements.  Much  research  has 
been  done  but  only  a  very  limited  number  of  alloys  have  been  found  to 
possess  the  necessary  characteristics  for  general  technical  use. 

In  the  development  of  thermocouple  alloys  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  following  points :  The  electromotive  force  and  temperature  relations ; 
permanency  or  constancy;  reproducibility;  manufacturing  difficulties; 
durability;  and  accuracy  in  use. 

The  electromotive  force  devdoped  by  the  thermocouple  should  in- 
crease with  the  rise  of  temperature  according  to  some  definite  law.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  electromotive  force  should  vary  directly  with  the 
temperature  difference  of  its  junctions,  in  other  words,  giving  a  curve 
linear  or  nearly  so.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  resulting  electromotive 
force  be  as  large  as  possible  for  any  given  range  of  temperature,  thereby 
insuring  greater  accuracy  of  readings. 

The  materials  composing  the  thermocouple  must  be  perfectly  homo- 
geneous and  must  remain  so  under  continued  use.  When  parasitic  cur- 
rents develop  in  a  couple  or  a  couple  deteriorates,  its  usefulness  is  at 
once  seriously  impaired.  Everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
use  of  thermocouples  knows  the  extreme  vigilance  and  continual  checking 
and  rechecking  required  to  guard  against  deterioration  and  parasitic 
currents.  Parasitic  currents  are  probably  the  most  troublesome  phase 
of  thermocouple  work  to  deal  with.  Their  real  cause  is  not  clear.  They 
seem  to  be  due  to  several  causes,  resulting  both  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  wire  and  the  uses  of  the  couple  under  difiFerent  conditions.  It  is 
believed  that  possible  segregation  and  cavities  of  occluded  gas  in  the 
casting,  as  well  as  the  crystal  structure  due  to  improper  anneahng,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  effect  of  gases  and  contaminating  materials  on  the 
outside  surface  of  the  couple  when  in  use  may  be  contributing  causes. 

*  Superintendent  of  Foundry,  Hoekins  Manufacturing  Co. 
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When  the  couples  of  an  iDstallation  burn  out,  it  ie  necessary  that  new 
elements  or  nouples  of  the  same  quality,  characteristics,  and  miUivoltage 
range  be  available  for  replacement.  This  necessitates,  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  ability  to  reproduce  the  alloys  in  quantity  at  will. 

Investigations  may  develop  alloys  with  all  the  necessary  quahties  and 
characteristics  for  a  satisfactory  thermocouple,  yet  the  difficulties  of 
manufacturing  them  on  a  production  basis  may  present  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Doubtless,  few  users  of  thermocouples  reahze 
fully  the  infinite  pains  and  care  necrasary  in  the  production  of  highly 
accurate  thermocouple  wire.  Of  all  the  classes  and  types  of  alloy  work, 
this  probably  meets  with  the  widest  range  of  difficulties.  The  selection 
of  the  grades  of  raw  materials  going  into  the  alloys,  the  accuracy  of  the 
composition,  the  methods  of  melting,  deoxidizing,  casting,  rolling,  anneal- 
ing, and  final  calibration  must  be  studied  and  followed  to  the  minutest 
detail,  and  any  slight  variation  in  any  of  these  steps  will  very  hkdy  cause 
serious  trouble. 

The  user  is  interested  primarily  in  the  life  of  the  couple  he  has  instaHed 
and  its  continued  accuracy  during  this  Hfe.  In  technical  operations, 
it  is  highly  important  that  a  couple  should  have  a  reasonably  long  life, 
thereby  obviating  the  necessity  and  expense  of  replacements.  To  be 
dependable,  the  results  must  be  absolutdy  accurate  and  reliable. 

Originally,  out  of  the  great  number  of  alloys  upon  which  experiments 
were  made  for  base-metal  couples,  one  composed  of  commercial  nickel 
and  commercial  iron  seemed  to  offer  the  best  possibilities,  but  certain 
characteristics  of  each  metal  prevented  these  alloys  from  giving  the 
accuracy  necessary.  For  instance,  as  is  well  known,  nickel  under- 
goes a  molecular  transformation  between  446°  F.  (230°  C)  and  734°  F. 
(390°  C.)  which  makes  it  unsuited  for  thermoelectric  work  over  this  range. 
However,  it  may  be  used  from  752°  F.  (400°  C.)  to  1652°  F.  (900°  C). 
Iron  is  subject  to  the  development  of  heavy  parasitic  currents.  To  replace 
the  iron  element,  nickel-chromium,  known  commercially  under  the  trade 
name  "chromel,"  was  developed.  This  alloy  (10  per  cent.  Cr)  generates 
the  highest  negative  electromotive  force  of  any  alloy  suitable  for  a  ther- 
mocouple. It  proved  to  be  so  much  superior  to  iron  that  a  correspond- 
ing element  to  replace  nickel  had  to  be  developed.  A  nickel-silicon  alloy 
was  tried  but  later  discarded  on  account  of  its  becoming  brittle  with  use. 
Pure  nickel-aluminum  stood  up  well  at  high  temperatures,  but  it  too  had 
to  be  discarded  on  account  of  its  becoming  brittle  with  use  at  low  tempera- 
tures; however,  nickel-aluminum  with  some  modifications  was  found 
to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  element.  This  alloy  is  known  commer- 
cially as  "alumel."  For  lower  ranges  of  temperature,  nickel-copper  was 
developed,  to  be  used  with  nickel-chromium,  but  in  the  development  of 
this  ^oy  it  was  found  that  increasing  the  percentage  of  copper  decreased 
the  life  of  the  alloy. 
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Babe-uetal  Couples  in  General  Use 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  in  general  use  the  following  base-metal 
couples:  (1)  Nickel-chromium  (chromel) — nickel-aluminum  (alumel)  for 
temperatures  up  to  2500°  P.  (1370°  C).  (2)  Iron — constantan  for  tem- 
peratures up  to  posiubly  1800°  F.  (982°  C).  (3)  Nickel — mckel4ron- 
chromium,  for  temperatures  up  to  probably  1500°  P.  (815°  C),  but 
which  cannot  be  produced  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  extensive 
iise.  (4)  Nickel-iron-chromium  (chromel  X) — nickel-copper  (copel)  for 
temperatures  up  to  1000°  F.  (537°  C). 

The  poasibiUty  of  duphcating  the  exact  miUivoltage  values  in  the 
manufacture  of  chromel,  alumel,  and  copel  as  well  as  iron  and  con- 
stantan, has  led  to  a  departure  from  the  original  methodsof  manufacturing 
thermocouples.  Coils  of  the  proper  class  of  wire,  having  a  definite 
standard  miOivoItage,  are  now  supplied,  and  couples  can  be  made  as 
needed,  without  further  calibration.  This  method  of  supplying  thermo- 
couples has  found  a  ready  acceptance  with  the  users  of  such  apparatus. 

Of  the  various  base-metal  thermocouples,  the  chromel-alumel  couples 
have  undoubtedly  received  the  widest  use  and  are  generally  considered 
the  most  accurate  and  diu-able.  A  large  motor  corporation  that  has  in- 
stalled these  alloys  in  all  of  its  plants  states  that  it  has  obtained  exceptional 
results  both  in  accuracy  and  durability  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  system  accuracy  of  better  thah  15°  F.  (8°  C),  with  95  per  cent. 
of  their  couples  well  within  10°  F.  (5°  C).  This  ifl  undoubtedly  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  probably  as  high  aw  it  is  possible  to  obtain  com- 
mercially with  any  material.  A  large  plate-glass  manufacturer  states 
that  in  annealing  glass  at  about  2000°  F.  (1093°  C.)  chromel-alumel  couples 
give  more  accurate  results  than  the  platinum-platinum-rhodium  couple. 
Ab  to  the  value  of  chromel-alumel  thermocouples  for  laboratory  work, 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  a  prominent  educational  institution 
states  that  these  couples,  used  unprotected,  as  is  often  necessary  in  re- 
search work,  are  less  liable  to  alteration  than  the  best  platinum,  over  the 
same  range,  up  to  1472°  P.  (800°  C). 

Thbee  Main  Factoes  in  Tuebmoelectbic  Practice 

General  thermoelectric  practice  involves  mainly  three  things:  Proper 
protection  of  the  hot  end  of  the  couple;  proper  protection  of  the  cold 
end  of  the  couple;  and  proper  care  of  the  thermocouple  itself. 

Owing  to  the  great  susceptibility  to,  and  danger  of  contamination  from 
oxidiung  and  reducing  gases,  particularly  at  high  temperatures,  all  ther- 
mocouples should  be  protected  in  some  manner.  The  writer  will  not 
go  into  this  phase  of  the  subject,  as  this  is  to  be  discussed  in  another 
paper  in  this  symposium. 
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Methods  of  Controlling  Temperature  at  Cold  End. — Inasmuch  as  the 
pyrometer  indicates  not  the  actual  temperature  of  the  hot  end  of  the  cou- 
ple but  rather  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  cold  and'  hot 
ends,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  temperature  at  the  cold  end  should  be 
known  and  kept  as  constant  as  possible.  Various  methods  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  The  method  chosen  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  kind  of  installation  and  local  conditions,  but  the  main  object  is  to 
locate  the  cold  etad  at  such  a  point  that  it  is  free  from  any  disturbing 
source  of  heat. 

The  methods  used  in  commercial  Installstions  for  controlling  the 
temperature  at  the  cold  end  include: 

1.  Wells,  in  which  the  cold  end  is  located  8  ft.  (2.4  m.)  or  more  under- 
ground and  any  distance  from  the  couple, 

2.  A  Thermos  bottle  placed  at  some  convenient  location  in  the  plant 
and  used  with  the  same  system  of  connections  as  the  well. 

3.  Water  and  steam  jackets  in  which  running  water  or  steam  passes 
around  the  cold  end  maintaining  a  constant  temperature. 

4.  The  thermostat  cold-end  box,  which  depends  on  the  expansion  of  a 
metal  strip  making  an  electrical  contact,  thereby  lighting  an  electric  bulb 
which,  in  turn,  maintains  the  proper  temperature  in  the  box. 

5.  A  device  consisting  of  four  resistances  connected  after  the  manner 
of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  with  the  thermocouple  connected  in  series  in 
one  of  the  four  resistances.  A  copper  resistance  coil  is  also  connected 
at  the  cold  end  in  series  with  the  couple  and  in  the  same  arm  of  the  bridge 
as  the  couple.  The  resistance  is  adjusted  so  that  when  the  cold  end  is  at 
the  temperature  for  which  the  meter  is  set,  no  current  from  the  battery 
flows  through  the  meter.  When  the  cold  end  is  heated,  the  bridge  is 
thrown  out  of  balance  enough  to  compensate  for  the  cold-end  error. 
This  involves  adjusting  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  battery  to  make  the 
compensation  correct.  Such  adjustment  must  be  done  very  frequently 
and  is  a  disadvantage  to  this  method.  The  adjustment  is  accomplished 
by  substituting  a  coil  of  low-temperature  coefficient  wire  for  the  couple 
and  compensating  coil.  Then  the  resistance  in  series  with  the  battery 
is  adjusted  to  make  the  meter  read  to  a  definite  mark. 

6.  An  automatic  merpury-bulb  compensator,  Consisting  of  a  small 
glass  bulh  and  capillary  tube  containing  mercury,  into  which  a  loop  of 
fine  platinum  wire  dips.  This  is  inserted  in  the  thermoelectric  circuit 
near  the  cold  junction.  The  mercury  expands  or  contracts  under  tem- 
perature changes,  cutting  in  or  out  resistance  in  the  circuit.  This  acts 
in  opposition  to  the  change  in  electromotive  force  with  temperature  at 
the  cold  end,  so  that  a  balance  may  be  established.  But  this  gives  a 
percentage  compensation  for  an  addition  error,  or  in  other  words,  com- 
pensates properly  at  one  point,  giving  too  low  a  compensation  at  low 
temperature  and  over  compensates  at  high  temperatures. 
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7.  A  method  in  use  where  the  cold  ends  can  be  brought  cloae  to  the' 
meter,  consists  of  a  device  composed  of  a  compound  strip  of  two  metals 
having  unequal  ooe£Scients  of  expansion,  attached  to  the  spring  control- 
ling the  pointer,  so  that  the  reading  of  the  meter  is  the  temperature  of  the 
surroundings  when  no  current  ia  flowing. 

For  portable  work,  the  cold  end  is,  of  course,  at  the  meter,  in  which 
case  a  thermometer  on  the  meter  is  neceqsary,  so  that  the  zero  setting 
may  be  accurately  made. 

Of  all  the  systems  in  use  for  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  cold 
end,  the  well  system  probably  finds  the  greatest  general  use  and  is  con- 
ddered  by  many  the  most  satisfactory,  although  there  may  be  special 
cases  where  some  one  of  the  other  methods  could  be  used  with  good 
results.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  system  is  the  cost  of  "lead 
wires, "  particularly  in  a  lai^  building  where  the  meter  must  be  placed  a 
long  distance  from  the  thermocouple.  In  such  cases,  it  is  undoubtedly 
much  cheaper  to  use  the  Thermos  bottle,  which,  all  things  considered,  is 
probably  most  satisfactory,  next  to  the  well  system.  In  the  use  of  the 
thermostat  cold-end  box,  the  electrical  connections  may  become  broken; 
and  with  the  use  of  the  water  and  steam  jacket,  a  leak  may  cause  the  fiow 
of  water  or  steam  to  discontinue,  in  either  case  affecting  the  temperature 
of  the  cold  end  to  such  an  extent,  possibly,  that  the  product  of  a  large 
bank  of  furnaces  may  be  damaged  before  the  operator  has  had  time  to 
Dotice  it.  In  general,  the  well  system  is  more  apphcable  to  high-resist- 
ance equipment,  whereas  for  the  low-resistance,  providing  several  couples 
are  to  be  used  with  one  meter,  the  cold  ends  are  probably  best  taken  care 
of  by  using  a  water  jacket  in  connection  with  each  one. 

Theruocouple  Extensions 

This  brinf^  up  the  subject  of  thermocouple  extensions,  or  "leads" 
as  they  are  commonly  called.  Such  extensions  are  principally  used  with 
.high-resistance  installations.  They  cannot  be  used  for  cold-end  regula- 
tion with  low-reaistance  couples,  because  the  amount  of  wire  required 
would  offer  too  high  resistance.  As  is  well  known,  the  extension  wires 
merely  serve  the  purpose  of  lengthening  out  the  couple,  and  may  be  made 
of  a  different  alloy  from  that  of  the  couple,  as  copper  nickel,  properly 
calibrated,  or  they  may  consist  of  the  same  alloy  as  that  of  the  couple, 
but  in  either  case  of  a  much  smaller  diameter  to  avoid  excessive  cost. 

Various  methods  of  connecting  a  aeries  of  thermocouples,  by  means  of 
extension  leads  through  the  cold-end  well  or  Thermos  bottle  to  the  meter, 
are  in  use.  The  manufacturers  of  chromel-alumel  thermocouples  are 
using  four  methods  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

One  well  or  Thermos  bottle  may  be  provided  for  each  couple.  This 
method  is  of  advantage  where  the  furnaces  are  situated  over  a  large 
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area,  because  it  reduces  the  amount  of  extension  leads  to  a  minunum,  but 
there  is  the  cost  of  providing  a  number  of  woIIb  or  Thermos  bottles.  With 
this  method,  the  couple  may  be  of  the  usual  length,  with  a  flexible  ex- 
tension of  the  same  alloy  through  the  well  or  bottle,  and  then  continued 
with  copper  through  the  switch  to  the  meter. 

A  second  method  is  to  take  care  of  all  the  thermocouples  with  one  well 
or  Thermos  bottle.  This  method  should  be  used  when  the  fumacea  are 
close  together  and  the  meter  is  located  a  great  distance  from  them  and 
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also  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  drill  individual  wdls  to  have  the 
same  temperature.  In  other  respects  this  is  identical  with  the  first 
method. 

A  third  method  employs  a  "common"  cold  end.  Only  one  couple 
extension  circuit  is  run  into  the  well  to  take  care  of  the  cold  end  of  all  the 
couples,  Fig.  1.  All  the  thermocouple  extensions  terminate  at  one 
point,  called  a  "junction  box,"  insuring  the  same  temperature  to  all 
connections  within.  It  will  be  noted  on  the  diagram  that  the  couples 
are  connected  by  extension  leads  to  the  junction  box.  Extension  leads  ' 
of  the  same  alloy  also  connect  the  junction  box  to  the  well,  and  connec- 
tions from  the  junction  box  through  the  multipoint  switch  to  the  meter 
are  made  with  copper. 

A  fourth  method,  which  is  very  eimilar  to  the  one  juat  described,  is  to 
run  the  couple  extensions  to  a  switch,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  junc- 
tion box,  Fig.  2.    Only  one  well  is  required;  this  holds  the  common  cold- 
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end  extension.  This  combination  may  be  used  when  the  meter  and 
switch  are  located  close  to  the  couples  and  where  the  furnaces  are  com- 
pactly placed. 
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Cabe  of  Thbbmocoupi.es 

The  results  from  base-metal'  couples,  considering  the  great  bumber 
in  use,  have  been  highly  satisfactory;  and  given  equal  care  with  that  of 
the  platinum  couple,  will  probably  afiFord  the  user  equal  satisfaction  on 
the  basis  of  cost.  But  in  many  cases  more  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  general  bandUng  and  use  of  base-metal  couples,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  many  of  those  tiiat  are  returned  to  the  factory  for  re- 
pairs. Covered  with  dirt  and  furnace  material,  they  are  frequently  almost 
unrecognizable.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  every  pyrometer  installa- 
tion should  be  checked  periodically,  preferably  once  a  month,  and  a  sys- 
tematic record  should  be  preserved.  The  methods  to  be  used,  whether 
by  means  of  a  check  couple  or  by  the  melting  points  of  pure  metals,  ax<- 
too  well  known  to  need  mention  here. 
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Recent  Improvements  in  Pyrometry 

BT  B.  P.  BBOWN,*  PBILADBLPBIA,  PA. 
(Chioaco  Meatina,  SapMmtwr,  1B19) 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  progress  recently  made  in  the  measurement 
of  high  temperatures,  we  must  review  the  temperature-measuring  devices 
of  the  past.  As  far  back  as  1782,  Wedgewood,  a  famous  potter  in  Eng- 
land, att«mpted  to  measure  his  kihi  temperatures  by  means  of  clay 
trials,  or  test  pieces,  that  indicated  the  expansion  or  contraction  that 
occurred  with  certain  changes  in  temperatm-e:  He  also  produced  cones 
of  clay,  formed  of  various  mixes,  to  form  a  whole  series  for  the  rai^e 
of  temperature  met  with  in  firing  clay  products.  These  cones  are  still 
extensively  used  to  measure  kiln  temperatures  in  the  pottery  industry. 
Cones  are  affected  not  only  by  time  but  by  temperature  and  the  rate 
of  firing;  consequently,  they  are  not  an  accurate  measure  of  temperature. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  common  practice  for  years  to  attempt  to  measure 
temperatures  with  fusible  ealta.  Capsules  of  thesd  are  inserted  in  the 
furnace  and  indicate,  by  melting,  when  a  certain  temperature  has  been 
attained.  While  such  salts  cannot  be  considered  a  precision  form  of 
temperature-measuring  device,  they  have  proved  reasonably  accurate 
in  checking  temperatiu^. 

Mebcubial  Thebhometers 

Merciuial' thermometers  have  been  known  for  years  as  a  standard  de- 
vice for  measuring  moderate  temperatures.  The  mercurial  thermometer 
for  temperatures  up  to  600°  F.  (316°  C.)  was  furnished  with  a  vacuum 
above  the  mercury  column.  For  temperatures  above  the  boiling  points 
of  mercury,  674°  F.  (356°  C),  it  is  supplied  with  the  mercury  colunan 
(mder  pressure.  If  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  graduated  to  1000°  P. 
(638°  C),  there  is  some  200  lb.  gas  pressure  applied  above  the  mercury 
column  to  prevent  the  mercury  boiling.  The  thermometer  manufac- 
turers have  shown  very  little  progress,  of  late,  in  producing  a  high-tem- 
perature mercurial  thermometer.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact 
that  glass  tubing  will  soften  at  temperatures  much  above  1000°  F.;  also 
the  pressure  necessary  to  prevent  boiling  becomes  exce&sive.  But  it 
would  seem  that  with  the  progress  being  made,  these  maximum  tem- 
peratures for  a  mercury  thermometer  can  be  increased  by  the  develop- 
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ment  of  glass  with  a  considerably  higher  softening  point  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  apply  all  the  required  pressure  to  prevent  boiling  of  the 
mercury  at  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  1000"  F,  (538°  C). 

Expansion  Ptbometebs 

Mecfaanical  pyrometers  opiating  through  the  difference  in  expansion 
of  iron  and  brass,  or  iron  and  graphite,  have  been  manufactured  for  76 
years.  A  steel  tube  containing  a  rod  of  graphite  extends  into  the  furnace 
and  by  multiplying  the  difference  in  expansion  that  takes  place  and  the 
movement  of  a  pointer  across  the  dial  of  the  instrument,  an  indication 
of  temperature  is  secured.  Approximately  0.009  in.  (0.228  nmi.)  dif- 
ference in  expansion  occurs  for  every  100°  F.  (56°  C).  rise  in  temperature 
to  800°  F.  (427°  C).  This  type  of  pyrometer  has  always  had  a  tendency 
to  change  in  its  readings  with  time,  particularly  if  used  for  temperatiues 
above  800°  F.,  due  to  constant  heating  and  cooling  of  the  metal  tube. 
This  occasions  readjustments  of  the  pointer  to  compensate  for  this  error. 

Mechanical  pyrometers  iire  today  still  extensively  used  for  measuring 
the  temperature  in  bread-baking  and  core-drying  ovens,  where  accurate 
temperature  measurements  are  not  required,^  and  where  a  temperature 
indication  within  25°  F.  plus  or  minus  is  satisfactory.  By  annealing 
the  steei  tubes  at  a  consderably  higher  temperature  than  they  will  be 
subjected  to,  and  for  quite  a  length  of  time,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
partly  eliminate  the  error  that  would  otherwise  result,  due  to  constant 
heating  and  cooling  of  the  expansion  pyrometer.  Furthermore,  annealing 
the  graphite  rods  has  had  a  beneficial  result.  This  type  of  pyrometer 
cannot  be  recommended  where  accurate  temperature  measurements  are 
required  and  for  use  at  temperatures  above  1200°  F.  (648°  C). 

Gas  Thebmombtebs 

The  gas  or  air  thermometer,  another  form  of  expansive  instrument, 
was  a  device  originally  used  to  determine  the  true  temperature  scale; 
it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  this  type  of  instrument  has  been 
used  to  any  extent  to  measure  temperatures  commercially.  A  good  form 
for  industrial  use  consists  of  a  copper  bulb  containing  nitrogen  gas  con- 
nected to  the  recording  gage  by  a  small-bore  capillary  tube  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  flexible  armored  tube.  The  recording  gage  contains 
the  usual  form  of  Bourdon  spring  used  in  steam  g^es.  When  the  bulb 
is  heated,  the  gas  expands  and  the  pressure  applied  along  the  capillary 
lube  expands  the  spring  in  the  instrument  and  causes  the  pointer  to  move 
across  the  scale  or  chart.  For  temperatures  of  800°  F.  (426°  C),  ap- 
proximately ISO  lb.  (68  kg.)  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  spring  for  the  full 
scale  readily.  In  consequence,  a  heavy  spring  can  be  used  and  the  in- 
strument is  exceedingly  robust  in  construction. 
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By  substituting  a  bulb  of  pure  nickel  for  the  copper  bulb  or  by  apply- 
ing a  heavy  deposit  of  nickel  on  the  outside  of  the  copper  bulb,  oxidizing 
may  be  prevented.  By  using  brazing  solders  with  a  melting  point  of 
1600°  F.  or  above,  these  instruments  may  be  used  at  temperatiu^s  as 
high  as  1500°  F.  It  would  seem  that  considerable  progress  can  be  shown 
in  adapting  the  gas  pyrometer  for  measuring  higher  temperatures  than 
it  has  been  used  for  in  the  past.  Heretofore,  1000°  F.  (538°  C.)  has  been 
considered  the  Umit  of  temperature  for  this  type  of  instrument. 

Resistance  Thebmometbrs 

The  resistance  thermometer  is  not  a  new  form  of  temperature-meas- 
uring instrument,  having  been  used  for  some  30  years.  Marked  progress 
has  been  shown  during  the  past  few  years  in  adapting  this  instrument  to 
more  satisfactorily  meet  industrial  conditions.  The  principle  on  which 
the  resistance  thermometer  operates  is  the  change  in  the  resistance  of  a 
metal  due  to  change  in  temperature.  A  platinum  or  nickel  coil,  protected 
by  a  suitable  tube,  is  inserted,  at  a  point  where  the  temperature  is  to  be 
measured  and,  with  a  constant  current  passing  through  the  coil  of  wire, 
the  resistance  decreases  or  increases  with  changes  in  temperature.  This 
change  in  resistance  can  be  easily  measured,  as  an  adjustable  resist- 
ance is  used  to  balance  the  resistance  of  the  bulb  and  a  galvanometer 
shows  when  the  balance  is  reached.  An  adjustable  resistance  is  furnished 
with  a  sliding  contact  arm  and  temperature  scale. 

The  combining  of  the  instrument  in  a  simple  and  robust  form  for 
installation  in  a  power  plant  or  chemical  works  naturally  adapts  this 
instrument  better  to  meet  industrial  conditions  than  the  laboratory  type 
of  'instrument  formerly  used.  Furthermore,  by  using  the  instrument 
with  suitable  resistance,  a  resistance  thermometer  is  now  suppUed  for 
use  on  110-  or  220-volt  direct-current  lighting  circuits  where  storage 
batteries  or  dry  cells  are  not  desirable.  Through  experimenting  with 
nickel  alloys,  it  has  been  possible  to  utilize  a  nickel-alloy  bulb  for  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  800°  F.  (422°  C.)  with  very  sati^actory  results. 
For  temperatures  above  300°  F.  (148°  C.)  it  was  formerly  considered 
necessary  to  use  a  platinum  bulb. 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  a  resistance  thermometer  is  an 
exceptionally  desirable  instrument  for  measuring  low  temperatures,  and 
there  are  numerous  application  for  sthia  instrument  in  many  industries. 
Twenty-five  or  more  drying  rooms,  cold-storage  rooms,  etc.,  can  be 
easily  connected  up  to  one  central  resistance  thermometer. 

Therhoelectbic  Pybgheters 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  majority  of  all  the  pyrometers  in  use 
today  for  measuring  temperatures  above  1000°  F.  operate  on  the  thermo- 
electric principle.     A  thermoelectric  pyrometer  consists  of  a  thermo- 
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couple  and  a  measuring  device  and  wires  joining  ibe  thermocouple 
and  the  meaounng  device.  Any  two  pieces  of  wire  of  disstmilar 
materials,  for  instance  one  wire  of  copper  and  one  of  iron  with  one  end 
twisted .  or  welded  together,  will  generate  a  small  current  of  electricity 
if  the  junction  is  heated.  The  current  produced  is  very  small.  Wires 
of  precious  metals,  used  for  high-temperature  measurements,  for  example 
one  wire  of  pure  platinum  and  one  of  90  per  cent,  platinum  and  10  per 
cent,  rhodium,  generate  only  0.01  volt  or  10  millivolts,  at  a  temperature 
of  2000°  F.  Wires  of  base  metals,  for  instance  one  wire  of  pure  iron  and 
one  of  a  copper-nickel  alloy  known  as  constantan,  produce  five  times  the 
millivoltf^^  of  the  platinum  thermocouple.  Notable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  base-metal  thermocouples  for  use  up  to  . 
2000°F.  (1093°C.).  For  higher  temperatures  platinum-rhodium  thermo- 
couples, as  used  for  some  20  or  30  years,  are  still  used. 

Platinura^hodium  Thermocouples. — Platinum^hodium  thermocouples 
are  usually  furnished  with  a  wire  0.02  in.  (0.5  mm.)  in  diameter,  but 
this  diameter  is  increased  or  decreased  to  suit  the  requirements.  The 
platinum  thermocouples  are  ordinarily  protected  with  a  tube  of  either 
porcelain  or  silica,  depending  on  the  conditions.  A  silica  or  quartz  tube 
is  preferable  where  the  instrument  must  be  portable  and  subjected  to 
rapid  changes  in  temperature.  Where  installed  permanently,  the 
platinum-rhodium  thermocouple  should  be  protected  by  a  -glazed 
porcelain  tube,  suitable  to  withstand  high  temperatures  without  softening. 
It  is  advantageous  to  protect  the  porcelain  tube  with  an  extra  tube  of  a 
refractory  material  called  Durax,  with  tubes  of  firebrick,  graphite,  or 
some  other  suitable  material.  These  extra  tubes  protect  the  porcelain 
tubes  from  sudden  changes  in  temperature  or  from  mechanical  injury 
or  breakage.  The  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  are  absolutely 
reproducible,  that  is  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  can  be  bought 
with  a  pyrometer  equipment  today  and  5  years  hence  additional  thermo- 
couples can  be  ordered  that  will  accurately  reproduce  the  values  of  the 
present  thermocouples. 

Ba»e-metal  Tkermocouplea. — For  temperatures  up  to  1200"  F.,  a 
very  satisfactory  thermocouple  consists  of  one  wire  of  iron  and  one  of 
constantan.  For  temperatures  above  this  and  as  high  as  2000° 
F,  (1093°  C.)  a  nickel-chromium  thermocouple  has  proved  most 
satisfactory — one  wire  consisting  of  90  per  cent,  nickel  and  l^per  cent, 
chromium,  and  the  other  wire  of  98  per  cent,  nickel  and  the  balance 
ahiminum,  silicon,  and  mai^anese.  Experiments  in  calorizing  base- 
metal  thermocouple  wire  to  increase  its  life  at  high  temperatures  have  not 
been  productive  of  very  satisfactory  results  and  experiments  do  not 
indicate  that  calorizing  is  desirable  but  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
life  of  the  base-metal  thermocouples  materially  by  suitable  protecting 
tubes. 
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Base-metal  thermocouple  wires  can  be  secured  in  all  diameters  run- 
ning  from  0.01  in.  (0.25  mm.)  up  to  0.25  in.  (6,3  mm.).  Certain  teats 
require  thermocouple  wires  of  exceedingly  small  diameter  to  secure 
sensitiveness  and  quick  reading.  For  permanent  service  the  heavier 
wires  will  increase  the  life,  particularly  where  the  thermocouple  is  sub- 
jected to  constant  service  at  temperatures  as  high  as  1600°  or  1800°  F. 
(870°  or  982°  C).  Without  doubt  a  heavy  wire  thermocouple  increases 
the  lag  in  the  reading,  but  this  is  not  noticeable  in  large  heat-treating 
furnaces. 

If  several  base-metal  thermocouples,  for  example,  one  wire  of  iron  and 
one  of  constantan,  are  made  up  and  later  additional  coils  of  the  same  wire 
are  procured  to  reproduce  these  thermocouples,  the  various  thermocouples 
may  vary  as  much  as  50°  F.  (28°  C.)  at  a  temperature  of  1400°  F.  (760°  C). 
In  the  case  of  thermocouples  of  nickel-chromium  wire  the  variation  may 
be  as  much  as  30°  F.  (16°  C.)  plus  or  minus,  depending  on  the  particular 
coils  from  which  the  wire  was  cut.  In  order  to  overcome  this  variation, 
all  the  available  wire  should  be  taken  and  a  certain  part  that  will  repro- 
duce the  standard  values  within  5°  F.  plus  or  minus  secured.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  wire  can  be  used  as  shunted  thermocouples. 

The  shunted  thermocouple  is  the  most  satisfactory  where  a  customer  is 
using  thermocouples  of  the  same  length  and  where  the  insertion  inside  the 
furnace  is  between  2  and  12  in.  (5  and  30  cm.)  in  each  instance.  In 
shunting  the  thermocouples,  the  millivoltage  is  reduced  approximately 
2  miUivolts;  if  the  miUivoltage  falls,  this  thermocouple  can  be  restandard- 
ized  at  any  time  by  readjusting  the  shunt.  With  the  unshunted  thermo- 
couple, it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  the  length  of  the  thermocouple,  or  it 
must  be  junked.  Individual  conditions  determine  which  type  of  thermo- 
couple should  be  used;  without  doubt  there  are  places  where  the  shmited 
couple  is  preferable.  The  unshunted  thermocouple  should  be  used  where 
various  lengths  of  thermocouples  are  required  and  where  thermocouples 
will  in  certain  instances  be  inserted  over  12  in.  inside  the  furnace. 

The  progress  shown  recently  in  the  manufacture  of  base-metal  thermo- 
couples has  been  largely  in  the  ability  to  standardize  thermocouples  by  a 
shunt  for  certain  requirements  or  to  furnish  wire  of  unusual  accuracy  for 
unshunted  thermocouples. 

Proleding  Tubes  for  Baae-metal  Thermocouples. — Marked  progreas 
has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  development  of  suitable  pro- 
tecting tubes  for  increasing  the  hfe  of  a  base-metal  thermocouple.  It  is 
true  that  a  base-metal  thermocouple  of  nickel-chromium  wire  can  be 
used  in  an  electric  furnace  at  temperatures  of  1400°  to  1600°  F.  satis- 
factorily for  long  periods  of  time  without  deterioration;  but  where  it  is 
necessary  to  install  the  thermocouple  in  a  furnace  where  gases  are 
prevalent  or  where  chemicals  or  acids  exist,  a  suitable  protecting  tube 
must  be  used. 
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Where  the  base^netal  thennocouple  will  not  be  subjected  to  tempera- 
tures above  1200°  F.  (648°  C),  an  ordinary  wrought-iroD  protecting  tube 
gives  very  satisfactory  results.  If  the  temperatures  will  run  as  high 
as  1600°  F.  (816°  C).  the  life  of  a  wrought-iron  protecting  tube  can  be 
materially  increased  by  caloriziog  the  pipe.  This  is  a  process,  developed 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  which  impregnates  the  pipe  with  an  alumi- 
Dum  oxide.  Our  expeiimenia  show  that  ealoriaing  wrought^ron  pipe 
will  increase  the  life  two  or  three  times  at  temperatures  up  to  1S(X)°  F. 
{816°  C). 

Tubes  of  nickel-chromium  alloy,  either  80  per  cent,  nickel  or  20 
per  cent,  chromium,  or  a  nickel-chromium-iron  alloy  with  approximately 
25  per  cent,  iron  added  will  give  most  satisfactory  service  in  heat-treatii^ 
furnaces  at  temperatures  up  to  1700°  F.  (927°  C).  In  the  manufacture 
of  nickel-chromium  tubes,  it  has  been  difficult  to  prevent  sand  holes  or 
leaky  tubes  and  every  tube  should  be  carefully  tested  under  pressure 
a^nst  leaks  to  insure  a  tight  tube.  If  a  nichrome  tube  leaks,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  use  an  ordinary  wrought-iron  tube. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  was  to  secure  a  satisfactory  tube 
for  use  in  galvanizing  hatha — molten  zinc,  lead,  and  aluminum — and  it 
has  only  been  within  the  last  few  months  that  a  satisfactory  tube  for 
this  service  has  been  developed.  This  tube  is  known  as  "remsteat."  At 
a  certain  plant  in  Philadelphia,  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  a  tube 
last  over  about  2  weeks,  but  a  resisteat  tube  was  in  use  for  3  months; 
thffl  the  thermocouple  had  to  be  removed  for  repairs,  not  because  the 
resisteat  tube  was  destroyed,  but  because  the  wrought-iron  pipe  above 
the  resisteat  tube  had  been  broken  off.  This  resisteat  tube  originally 
had  a  wall  thickness  of  ^e  ^^'  (7-9  mm.),  and  when  eut  apart  after  use  for 
3  months  had  a  wall  thickness  of  full  Ke  ^^-  (4-7  mm.)  and  was  perfectly 
t^ht. 

Base-metal  thermocouples  can  be  used  in  ceramic  kilos  and  in  severe 
conditions  where  temperatures  will  occasionally  attain  2200°  F.  (1204°  C.) 
by  protecting  a  nickel-chromium  thermocouple  with  a  gas-tight  porcelain 
tube  and,  in  turn,  protecting  this  with  an  extra  refractory  tube.  It  is 
true  that  if  the  thermocouple  was  subjected  to  such  severe  temperatures 
constantly,  satisfactory  life  would  not  be  secured,  but  in  the  ceramic 
kiln  the  maximum,  temperature  is  attained  for  not  more  than  24  hr. 
in  probably  every  2  weeks,  and  for  this  service  the  thermocouple  de- 
scribed gives  very  satisfactory  results. 

Thermocouples  of  iron  and  constantan  wire,  which  are  very  success- 
fully used  for  moderate  temperatures,  are  frequently  supplied  in  a  pro- 
tecting  tube  packed  with  carbon  or  other  powdered  substances,  which 
will  delude  gases.  This  increases  the  life  of  an  iron-constantan  thermo- 
a>uple  but  this  construction  is  very  undesirable  for  a  nickel-chromium 
thennocouple,  as  greater  life  for  the  latter  is  secured  by  circulation  of  air 
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than  by  excluding  air  entirely.  In  other  words,  an  iron<conBtantan 
thermocouple  ia  most  satisfactory  when  used  in  a  reducing  atmosphere, 
wbereaa  a  nickel-chromium  thermocouple  is  best  under  oxidiziDg  con- 
ditions. The  subject  of  protecting  tubes  for  base-metal  thermocouples 
has  been  considered  at  considerable  length,  because  the  user  of  a  pyro 
meter  generally  finds  that  the  only  real  difficulty  is  to  maintaiD  the 
thermocouple  in  good  condition. 

Insulatum  of  Wires  of  Bas»-metal  ThermoeoupUs. — The  original 
insulation  used  on  a  base-metal  thermocouple  was  asbestos  string  or 
tubing  painted  with  a  solution  of  carborundum,  fire  sand,  and  sodium 
slicate  (water  glass),  mixed  to  a  paste.  This  insulation  rapidly  disinte- 
grates and  should  not  be  used  for  temperatures  above  1000°  F.  (540**  C). 
The  most  suitable  form  of  insulator  is  a  porcelain  bead  or  tube,  which 
is  not  affected  by  temperatures  up  to  the  limit  of  a  base-metal  tiiermo- 
couple;  this  is  the  form  that  has  been  generally  adopted. 

C<dd-3  unction  Compensation. — It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  a  thermo- 
couple that  the  voltage  it  generates  is  dependent  on  the  temperature 
of  the  hot  junction,  which  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  the  cold  junction, 
which  is  the  point  at  which  the  alloy  wires  of  the  thermocouple  join 
the  copper  leads  to  the  instrument.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple  be  maintained  at  a 
uniform  temperature,  for  if  a  base-metal  thermocouple  is  in  use  and  its 
cold  junction  is  heated  10°,  the  decreased  voltage  generated  by  the  thermo- 
couple will  cause  the  instrument  to  read  approximately  10°  low.  If  the 
cold-junction  temperature  decreases,  the  pyrometer  will  read  high  to 
approximately  the  same  extent. 

Until  recently,  no  methods  were  adopted  to  take  care  of  this  source 
of  error  at  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  customary  to  run  compensating  leads  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  thermocouple  to  a  distant  point  where  the  temperature  is 
uniform,  instead  of  having  the  cold  junction  just  beside  the  furnace  wall, 
where  it  might  vary  several  hundred  d^rces.  These  compensating 
leads,  in  duplex  form,  can  be  run  into  a  pipe  driven  in  the  ground  10  or 
15  ft.  (3  or  4.5  m.)  where  the  temperature  will  remain  constant  within 
5'  winter  or  stmmier,  see  Fig.  1.  From  my  experience,  I  consider  this 
is  the  best  method  to  secure  a  constant  cold-junction  tefttp^^ture,  as  it 
only  takes  a  few  hours  to  drive  into  the  ground  a  piece  of  pipe^Kiinted  at 
the  lower  end  and  when  once  installed  the  cold-junction  question  is 
settled.  It  has  been  common  practice,  in  past  years,  to  maintain  the 
cold  junction  at  as  nearly  a  constant  temperature  as  possible  by  running 
water  around  the  cold  junction;  this  maintains  the  temperature  at  that 
of  running  water,  but  unfortunately  this  may  vary  at  least  20  or  30°  from 
winter  to  summer.  This  method  has  been  very  largely  abandoned  of 
late. 
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Where  it  ia  impoBsible  to  place  the  cold  junction  in  the  ground  on 
account  of  the  furnaces  being  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  building,  or  for 
other)  reasons,  a  compensating  box  can  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  calo- 


Fio.  1. — Cold  junction 

rimeter,  which  will  maintain  the  temperature  constant  within  2°  at  all 
times.    The  common  form  of  compensating  box  shown  in  Fig.  2  consists 


FlO.    2. — COLD-jnNCTION 


of  a  lamp  and  thermostat  which  opens  and  closes  a  circuit  to  the  lamp  as 
the  thermostatic  metal  expands  and  contracts,  and  control  within  2°  F. 
is  quite  possible. 
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Millivoltmeter  and  potentiometer  pyrometers  can  be  also  supplied 
with  automatic  meane  in  the  meter  to  compensate  for  changes  in  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  junction,  provided  the  compensating  leads  are 
brought*  to  the  instrument.  With  this  type  of  meter,  either  hand  adjust- 
ment can  be  made  at  the  meter  for  the  temperature  surrounding  the 
meter  and  cold  junction,  or  the  instrument  can  be  designed  to  compensate 
automatically.  No  matter  what  the  type  of  pyrometer,  the  instrument 
should  be  adjusted  properly  for  the  actual  temperature  of  the  cold 
junction  of  the  thermocouple.  Improved  instruments  are  equipped  with 
a  zero  adjuster  to  permit  of  adjusting  the  pointer  for  the  actual  cold 
junction  temperature. 

MiUivoltmeter  Method  of  Measuring  Thermocouple  Voltage. — There 
are  two  distinct  methods  of  measuring  the  voltage  produced  by  a  thermo- 
couple, that  is,  the  millivoltmeter  and  the  potentiometer  methods. 


FlO.    3. MiLtJVOLTMETER  FOB  HBASURINO  THEBUOELBCTRIC  TOLTAOE. 

The  millivoltmeter,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  consists  of  a  permanent  horse- 
shoe magnet  with  its  pole  pieces,  in  the  field  of  which  a  copper  wound 
coil  swings  in  jeweled  bearings.  Millivoltmeters  have  been  in  extensive 
commercial  use  abroad,  Mid  to  some  extent  in  this  country  for  20  or  30 
years,  but  the  instruments  were  of  such  delicate  construction  as  to  be 
really  unsuitable  for  general  commercial  use.  The  instruments  were 
supplied  with  a  moving  coil  hung  between  fine-wire  suspensions,  which 
are  easily  broken  through  jars  or  handling  in  transit.  On  account  of 
this  delicate  construction,  some  10  years  ago,  a  standard  form  of  switch- 
board millivoltmeter  was  adopted  extensively  in  this  country.  This  is 
the  same  instrument  commonly  used  with  a  shunt,  as  an  ammeter. 
The  instrument  had  a  resistance  from  2  to  5  ohms  and  each  individual 
instrument  had  to  be  calibrated  for  a  thermocouple  of  a  certain  length 
for  use  with  leads  or  wiring  of  a  definite  length.  Slight  changes  in  resis- 
tance due  to  changes  in  the  length  of  the  thermocouple  or  the  length  of 
the  wiring  materially  affected  the  indications  of  the  instruments  as  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  millivoltmeter  was  so  low.    Serious  errors 
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occurred  also,  due  to  atmospheric  changes  in  temperature  along 
the  wiring,  which  naturally  affected  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Actual 
testa  show  that  with  a  low-resistance  nuUivoItmeter  of  5  ohms  resistancej 
an  atmospheric  change  in  temperature  from  50  to  100°  F,  along  50  ft.  of 
wirii^  from  the  thermocouple  to  the  instrument  will  make  the  milli- 
voltmeter  read  18°  low  at  1200°  F.  It  was  naturally  impossible  to  pro- 
cure great  accuracy  with  such  an  instrument. 

In  the  last  5  or  6  years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high-resistance  millivoltmeter  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
overcomes  this  trouble  entirely.  The  moving  element  is  shown  in  F^. 
4.  High-resistance  pyrometers  are  produced  today  with  a  copper- 
wound  moving  element  having  a  resistance  of  15  ohms  per  millivolt.    A 


Fio.  4. — MoviHcr  ELEUKNT  OF  Brown  h 


H-REBIHTANCB  UILLIVOLTUETER. 


platinum  thermocouple  produces  approximately  20  millivolts  at  a  tem- 
perature of  3000°  F.,the  usual  maximum  of  the  scale,  and  such  an  instru- 
ment in  consequence  has  an  internal  resistance  of  300  ohms.  This  same 
type  of  high-resistance  millivoltmeter  used  with  a  nickel-chromium  base- 
metal  thermocouple  producing  approximately  40  milhvolts  at  2000°  F. 
will  have  an  internal  reaiatance  of  600  ohms. 

By  the  iise  of  a  special  form  of  aluminum-alloy-wound  movable 
element,  wound  with  wire  0.0O3  in.  in  diameter  the  number  of  ampere- 
turns  can  be  increased  25  per  cent,  or  more,  and  the  weight  of  the 
coil  reduced.  Consequently,  using  the  same  springs,  magnets,  etc.,  we 
obtain  a  considerable  increase  in  sensitivity  over  the  copper-wound 
movable  element.  But,  reducing  the  weight  permits  the  use  of  lighter 
springs.    Therefore  the  internal  resisttince  can  be  still  further  increased 
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80  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  inBtniment  resistance  to  30  ohms  per 
millivolt.  A  miUivoltmeter  graduated  to  3000°  for  a  platinum  thermo- 
couple will  have  600  ohms  internal  resistance,  or  for  a  nickel-chromium 
base-metal  thermocouple  graduated  to  2000°  will  have  1200  ohms  resis- 
tance. Such  an  intemal.  resistance  eliminates  entirely  all  errors  due  to 
line  resistance,  length  of  thermocouple,  or  atmospheric  changes  in  tem- 
perature along  the  leads. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  atmospheric  change  in  temperature  of  50°  F. 
along  50  ft.  of  wiring  would  make  a  low-resistance  pyrometer  read  18°  low 
at  1200''  F.  This  low-resistance  pyrometer  had  a  resistance  of  5  ohms. 
Comparing  this  resistance  with  600  ohms,  for  the  average  high-resistance 
instrument,  gives  a  ratio  of  1  to  120.  If  the  previous  error  was  18°  F., 
it  would  be  reduced  to  0.1°. 

The  standard  type  of  miUivoltmeter  measures  temperatures  directly 
without  any  hand  manipub,tion  whatsoever.  The  scale  is  graduated 
directly  in  temperature  degrees  and  the  operator  can  read  the  temperature 
at  any  time  on  the  scale.  Without  doubt,  the  miUivoltmeter  is  par- 
ticularly advantageous  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

An  improved  form  of  miUivoltmeter  pyrometer  has  been  recently 
developed  by  Messrs.  Paul  D.  Foote  and  Thomas  R.  Harrison,  of  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C.  This  instrument  affords  a  ready  means  of  adjusting  a 
miUivoltmeter  for  any  change  in  resistance  up  to  15  ohms  of  the  circuit 
of  thermocouple,  leads,  and  instrument.  Heretofore,  instruments  of  this 
kind,  which  have  been  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  have  required  a 
dry  ceU  to  balance  the  voltage  of  the  thermocouple  but  with  the  new 
instrument  designed  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Foote  no  dry  cell  or 
other  source  of  current  than  the  thermocouple  is  required.  By  simply 
pressing  a  button  and  turning  a  knob,  the  instrument  can  be  instantly 
adjusted  for  any  resistance  of  the  circuit  up  to  15  ohms.  This  is  an 
unusuaUy  desirable  instrument  where  material  variations  in  the  length 
of  leads  will  occur  or  where  there  are  a  number  of  thamocouples  con- 
nected up  to  one  central  instrument  with  leads  of  unusual  length.  This 
instrument  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Foote  is  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  Brown  Heatmeter  developed  and  patented  by  the  writer  some  2 
years  ago,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Brown  Improved  Heatmeter. 

Potentiometer  Method  of  Measuring  Thermocouple  VoUages.—la  this 
method  of  temperature  measurement  the  electromotive  force  produced  by 
a  thermocouple  is  measured  by  opposing  to  it  a  known  variable  electro- 
motive force,  usually  a  dry  cell  contained  in  the  instrument;  so  that  when 
a  balance  is  reached,  no  current  flows,  A  galvanometer  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  point  when  a  balance  is  reached  and  the  galvanometer  then 
indicates  zero,  the  voltage  of  the  thermocouple  being  equal  to  the  impressed 
dry-cell  voltage.  After  the  thermocouple  voltage  has  been  balanced 
gainst  the  voltage  of  the  dry  ceU,  the  actual  measurement  is  that  of  the 
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dry-cell  circuit,  hence  this  measuremeDt  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  including  the  thermocouple,  lead  wires,  and 
galvanometer.  As  a  consequence,  the  instrument  is  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  of  the  thermocouple  and  leads,  and  compensating 
leads  can  be  run  to  the  instrument  SOO  ft.  (152  m.)  distant,  if  desired. 
Changes  in  resistance  of  the  variouS'^rts  of  the  circuit  due  to  changes  in 
length  or  atmospheric  changes  mil  have  no  effect  on  the  indication. 

The  advantage  of  the  potentiometer  method  of  measuring  temperar 
ture  is  its  extreme  precision  and  its  independence  of  resistance  changes 
throughout  the  thermocouple  cu-cuit.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  millivoltmet^  method,  that  it  is  not  direct  reading  and 
that  some  outside  source  of  current,  a  dry  cell  or  storage  battery  for 
example,  is  necessary  as  a  source  of  current  to  oppose  the  thermocouple, 
and  this  cell  must  be  replaced  or  recharged  from  time  to  time. 

There  are  portable  potentiometers  on  the  market  that  automatically 
compensate  for  the  changes  in  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  of  the 
thermocouple,  provided  the  compensating  leads  are  brought  to  the  in- 
•  stniment  and  they  measure  the  milUvoltage  of  the  thermocouple  with 
extreme  precision.  The  writer  has  been  recently  granted  a  patent  on  a 
portable  potentiometer  in  which  a  resistance  is  wound  spirally  on  an 
insulated  drum  or  cylinder.  The  scale  is  drawn  in  a  spiral  with  the  index 
traveling  across  the  scale  concentric  with  its  travel  along  the  spiral 
resistance.  This  type  of  portable  potentiometer  has  a  scale  8  ft.  long. 
The  standard  scale  is  graduated  up  to  50  millivolts  in  0.02  miUivolt,  or 
SO  graduations  to  a  millivolt.  Where  used  to  measure  temperature  of  a 
nickel-chromium  thermocouple  range  of  2000°  F.,  each  graduation  is 
equal  to  2°  F.  (1.1  +°  C.)  and  a  reading  can  easily  be  secured  to  one-fifth 
of  this.  Here  is  no  question  but  that  with  such  an  instrument  extreme 
precision  is  attainable  in  measuring  temperatures  with  a  thermocouple. 

Recording  Thermoelectric  Pyrometers. — There  are  procurable  today 
pyrometers  that  accurately  plot  a  record  of  the  temperature  as  indicated 
by  a  thermocouple.  These  instruments  are  supplied  with  either  circular 
charts  for  recording  over  a  period  of  24  hr.  or  with  strip  charts,  lasting 
as  long  as  2  months  without  replacement,  Eecording  pyrometers  are 
supplied  that  make  one  record;  or  by  locating  two  galvanometers  side 
by  side,  the  one  recordii^  instrument  can  make  two  independent  records 
on  one  chart.  By  the  introduction  of  suitable  switching  mechanism, 
a  record  of  from  three  to  as  many  as  sixteen  thermocouples  can  be  pro- 
duced on  one  recording  sheet.  Multiple  recording  pyrometers  developed 
within  t^e  past  6  or  6  years  use  two  methods  of  producing  distinguishable 
records,  either  the  records  are  produced  in  different  colors,  or  each  record 
line  may  be  identified  by  a  number  printed  simultaneously  with  the 
operation  of  the  recorder.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  accurate  recording  pyrometers  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Recording  Pyrometers  for  Transformation  Points. — A  special  desigo 
of  recording  thermoelectric  pyrometer  is  required  for  determimng 
accurately  the  transformation  points  that  metals  undergo  through  heat- 
ingor cooling,  see  Fig.  5.  In  addition  to  the  test' piece  of  steel,  the  transfor- 
mation point  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  a  neutral  body  of  a  nickel 
alloy  is  inserted  in  the  electric  furnace  with  the  test  piece.  One  thermo' 
couple  is  installed  in  the  neutral  body  and  another  in  the  test  piece  and  as 
the  teat  piece  goes  through  its  transformation  point  a  differential  is 
set  up,  due  to  the  continued  heating  of  the  neutral  body,  whereas  the  test 
piece  ceases  to  rise  in  temperature  at  these  transformation  points  although 
the  furnace  continues  to  heat  up. 


Fia.  6. — RscoRDiNO  ftroubteiu  for  tr/lSbforuxtios  points. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  writer  has  been  granted  two  patents  on  an 
improved  form  of  differential  transformation-point  recorder,  which  auto- 
matically plots  the  true  temperature  of  the  test  piece  and  the  record 
of  the  differential,  which  greatly  magnifies  the  jog  occurring  on  the  chart 
at  the  transformation  points. 

Automatic  Signaling  Pyrometers. — Instruments  to  automatically  ring 
a  bell  have  been  supplied  for  many  years,  operated  by  the  older  types 
of  expansion  pyrometers  or  mercurial  thermometers.  A  platinum  con- 
tact is  installed  in  the  mercurial  thermometer  tube  and  when  the  mercury 
rises  to  the  platinum  contact  the  bell  rings.  There  is  a  demand  for 
thermoelectric  pyrometers  for  measuring  higher  temperatures  that  will 
give  a  positive  and  reliable  alarm  under  certain  changes  in  temperature 
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or  will  visually  indicate  changes  in  temperature  by  the  means  of  signal 
lights.  In  the  last  2  years  there  have  been  numerous  installations  of 
thennoelectric  signaling  pyrometers  operated  by  either  the  millivolt- 
meter  method  or  the  potentiometer  system.   ' 

In  this  type  of  instrument  it  is  essential  that  positive  contacts  should 
be  made  and  no  current  should  pass  through  the  indicating  pointer 
normally  used  to  indicate  or  record  the  temperature.  In  the  standard 
form  of  signaling  pyrometer  we  construct,  the  pointer  is  periodically 
depressed  on  to  contacts  at  intervals  of  every  30  sec.  In  the  case  of  the 
pyrometer  operating  signaling  Ughts,  three  contacts  are  used  representing 
high,  correct,  and  low  temperatures,  corresponding  to  red,  white,  and 
green  lights. 

Many  of  the  men  employed  around  heat-treating  furnaces  are  unable 
to  read  or  write  and  a  temperature  scale  is  meaningless  to  them.  It  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  instruct  these  men  to  keep  the  white 
light  burning  all  the  time,  and  if  the  red  or  green  light  should  bum  to 
r^ulate  the  valve  accordingly.  This  is  a  much  easier  proposition  than 
to  tell  the  men  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  1450°  F.  (788°  C.)  and  if 
the  temperature  rises  to  1470°  (798°  C.)  he  should  partly  shut  the  valves 
or  if  it  falls  to  1430°  (777°  C.)  he  should  open  the  valve.  Besides  the 
advant^e  to  the  workmen  of  being  able  to  instantly  observe  the  tem- 
perature of  the  signal  lights,  the  foreman  in  chai^  of  the  department  can 
look  along  a  row  of  furnaces  from  one  end  of  the  room  and  instantly  note 
whether  the  white  hght  is  burning  on  all  furnaces.  If  a  certain  furnace 
has  the  red  or  green  light  burning  too  often,  an  investigation  can  be 
made  as  to  the  difficulty  and  the  trouble  promptly  corrected. 

Automatic  Temperature-control  Pyrometers: — From  the  automatic  sig- 
naling of  the  temperature  by  lights,  it  is  a  very  short  step  to  the 
automatic  control  of  temperature.  The  problem  of  controlhng  electric- 
furnace  temperatures  is  a  very  easy  one  as  a  switch  operated  by  solenoids 
or  electric  magnets  can  be  controlled  by  the  pyrometer.  Where  used  to 
operate  a  valve  to  control  furnaces  or  ovens  heated  by  steam,  gas,  or 
oil,  a  solenoid  or  magnet  must  be  applied  to  operate  the  valve  instead  of 
the  switching  mechanism.  Switches  for  electric-furnace  control  can 
be  installed  directly  in  the  main  circuit,  but  preferably  should  cut  in  or 
out  one  of  the  sections  or  heating  elements  of  the  furnace  or  a  certain 
part  of  the  resistance  in  series  with  the  furnace. 

Opening  and  closing  of  the  main  circuit  will  naturally  produce  con- 
stant rising  and  falling  of  the  temperature,  whereas  the  fiuctuation  oc- 
curring in  the  voltage  or  temperature  conditions  in  the  furnace  can  be 
more  accurately  controlled  by  the  pyrometer  if  only  approximately  25 
or  50  per  cent,  of  the  current  is  controlled.  Likewise,  in  the  control  of 
oil  or  gas  furnaces,  if  the  valve  is  installed  in  the  main  line  the  supply  is 
either  alt  on  ot  cut  oB  entirely,  and  this  must  naturally  produce  constant 
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fluctuation  in  temperature.  If  the  valves  are  installed  in  &  by-pass  and  a 
proportion  of  gas  passing  through  the  by-pass  is  adjusted  so  as  to  have 
approximately  only  25  per  cent,  control,  these  constant  fluctuations 
are  eliminated  and  a  very  satisfactory  control  can  be  maintained. 

Radiaiion  Pyrometers. — A  radiation  pyrometer  measures  temperatures 
by  the  heating  of  a  thermocouple  subject  only  to  radiated  heat  instead 
of  to  the  direct  temperature.  Instead  of  placing  the  thermocouple 
directly  inside  the  furnace  where  the  temperature  would  be  so  high  as  to 
destroy  it,  it  is  placed  in  the  back  of  a  tube  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror.  The 
rays  of  heat  from  the  furnace  enter  the  tube  and  strike  the  mirror  and  are 
fociued  on  the  hot  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  This  attains  a  heat 
of  only  200"  or  300"  F.  (93"  or  148"  C). 

This  instrument  has  a  particular  field  where  temperature  muat  be 
measured  from  2800"  F.  (1538"  C.)  up  to  3600"  F.  (1982"  C.)  or  more,  and 
it  is  possible  to  secure  an  accuracy  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  with  this  type  of 
pyrometer,  if  the  instructions  as  to  its  use  are  property  carried  out. 
A  radiation  pyrometer  should  not  be  used  where  a  thermoelectric  pyrome- 
ter can  be  apphed  to  advant^e. 

Optical  Pyrometers.-^TheTe  has  been  notable  improvement  in  the 
adaptation  in  the  past  few  years  of  optical  pyrometers  to  general  in- 
dustrial service.  Optical  pyrometers  are  not  a  recent  development,  like 
practically  every  other  type  of  pyrometer  in  use  today,  but  it  has  only 
been  within  the  past  few  years  that  optical  pyrometers  have  been  brought 
to  the  point  where  they  can  be  satisfactorily  used  in  the  industries.  The 
development  has  been  lai^ely  along  the  lines  of  simplifying  the  design 
so  that  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  by  almost  any  user.  The 
trouble  with  optical  pyrometers  in  the  past  has  been  that  no  two  opera- 
tors could  secure  the  same  reading.  There  are  some  types  of  optical 
pyrometers  used  to  a  considerable  extent  which  were  supposed  to  help  the 
eye  in  determining  the  temperature,  but  these  have  done  more  harm  than 
good. 

Riavut 

i  have  attempted  to  cover  the  subject  ai  recent  improvements  in 
pyrometry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  application  of  pyrometers  to  the 
industries.  Many  special  types  of  pyrometers  have  been  built  for 
laboratory  and  experimental  use,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer 
to  in  a  paper  of  this  character;  but  though  pyrometry  has  made  marked 
progress  in  the  last  few  years,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
much  greater  progress  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years.  Most  in- 
dustrial plants  have  cooperated  to  the  utmoet  with  the  pyrometer 
manufacturer  in  an  effort  to  perfect  temperature-measuring  apparatus 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  industrial  service.  Certain  fore^n 
countries  were  formerly  recognized  as  the  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of 
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scientific  InatrumeDts,  and  particularly  pyrometers.  This  lead  has  now 
been  taken  by  our  country,  and  with  the  rapid  perfection  of  our 
pjTometers  and  the  great  amount  of  research  work  constantly  being 
performed,  we  shall  never  lose  the  lead. 

DISCUSSION 

E.  D.  TiLLTBR,*  Southbridge,  Mass.  (written  discusaiont). — It  is 
quite  generally  known  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  standard  about  a 
mercurial  thermometer  at  temperatures  above  212°  F.  (100"  C.)  because 
80  many  precautions  must  be  taken — precautions  that  are  rarely  realized 
in  practice — such  as  depth  of  immersion,  aging,  elastic  fatigue,  separation 
of  mercury  column,  and  accidental  deformation  from  very  slight  excess 
temperature. 

One  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Brown  would  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  the  practical  side  of  both  radiation  and  optical  pyrometers, 
both  of  which  have  great  possibilities  as  commercial  instruments.  In 
the  radiation  pyrometer  we  have  ideal  conditions  for  a  perjnanent  instru- 
ment, no  materials  being  exposed  to  excessive  temperatures  or  subjected 
to  contamination  from  the  furnace  fumes  which  may  raise  such  havoc 
with  an  ordinary  pyrometer.  The  development  of  a  radiation  pyrometer 
requires  a  thermocouple  having  a  relatively  high  electromotive  force  but 
which  need  stand  temperatures  of  only  200°  F.  or  300°  F,  instead  of  1500 
to  2000°  F,,  which  is  required  of  even  a  base-metal  couple.  The  galva- 
Qoroeter,  if  located  near  the  thermocouple,  does  not  need  to  have  a  high 
resistance,  as  at  such  low  temperatures  no  changes  can  occur  in  the 
thermocouple  that  will  affect  its  resistance  and,  consequently,  the  in- 
dicated temperature. 

The  serious  source  of  error  is  the  lens  or  mirror,  which  images  the 
furnace  interior  on  the  hot  junction  of  the  thermocouple;  this  must 
always  have  the  same  transmission,  or  reflection,  and  dirt  and  tarnish 
must  be  avoided.  Another  source  of  error  in  many  instruments  is  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  junction,  which  heats  up  from  radiation.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  the  cold  junction  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  position  of  constant  temperature,  as  is  done  with  the  regular 
thermocouple  pyrometers. 

One  physical  defect  of  a  radiation  pyrometer  is  the  absorption  of  the 
longer  heat  rays  by  varying  amounts  of  water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere. 
Perhaps  this  could  be  overcome  by  using  selective  absorption  screens 
cutting  out  the  rays  absorbed  by  water  vapor.  Another  physical  defect 
of  a  radiation  pyrometer,  and  also  of  the  optical  pyrometer,  is  that  it 
indicates  the  radiation  temperature  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  focused. 

*  Ameriean  Optical  Co.  f  Received  Sept.  25,  1919. 
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This  would  seldom  be  an  objection,  however,  as  the  most  that  is  desired 
is  to  reproduce  temperatures;  if  it  were  desired  to  obtain  true  tempera- 
tures, the  black-body  condition  could  be  obtained  for  a  small  part  of  the 
furnace  by  simply  inserting  a  heat-resisting  tube  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance and  focusing  the  pyrometer  on  the  inside  end. 

The  optical  pyrometer  requires,  in  all  present  forms,  that  the  observer 
look  through  it  and  not  at  it.  Until  someone  overcome  this  practical 
defect,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  instruments  for  higher  temperature 
pyrometry  is  probably  barred  out. 

A.  0.  Ashman,  Palmerton,  Pa.  (written  discussion*). — ^From  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view  the  best  method  to  maintain  the  cold  junction  at  a 
constant  temperature  is  by  means  of  a  pipe  driven  in  the  ground,  to  which 
the  so-called  cold-junction  compensating  leads  are  run,  and  of  course 
there  are  many  times  and  places  where  it  can  be  successfully  used.  There 
are,  however,  several  objections  to  this  ntetbod.  In  the  vicinity  of  any 
furnace  there  are  apt  to  be  underground  flues  for  preheated  air  or  gases, 
recuperators,  water  mains,  etc.,  which  will  eliminate  the  probability  of  a 
constant  temperature.  These,  of  course,  can  be  avoided  by  carrying 
the  leads  to  distant  locations  known  to  be  free,  but  this  is  not  good 
practice  because  the  so-called  compensating  leads  have  a  rather  high  re- 
sistance, which  materially  affects  the  accuracy  of  even  the  high-resistance 
instruments,  unless  they  are  specially  calibrated  for  it.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  these  long  leads  is  almost  prohibitive.  A  better  way  is  to  run 
short  lengths  of  compensating  leads  to  electrically  heated  constant- 
temperature  boxes  conveniently  located  near  the  furnace  in  a  place  that 
is  of  fairly  uniform  temperature.  These  boxes  are  on  the  market  and 
can  be  procured  at  a  cost  that  is  approximately  equal  to  the  cost  of 
100  ft.  of  compensating  leads.  They  can  be  connected  to  any  power  or 
lighting  circuit  and  once  set  require  very  little  care.  One  box  will  ac- 
commodate a  number  of  couples. 

An  additional  disadvantage  of  the  buried  pipe  is  that  moisture  or 
water  may  accumulate  in  it.  This  is  hard  to  detect  and  almost  im- 
possible to  remove.  It  generally  gives  rise  to  galvanic  effects  which 
result  in  errors  that  are  greater  than  those  due  to  an  uncorrected  cold 
junction. 

While  the  term  "compensating  leads"  is  in  general  use,  it  is  not  justj- 
fiable,  as  there  is  no  compensation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  For 
example,  suppose  the  cold  junction  of  a  couple  was  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  higher  than  the  couple  was  cahbrated  for.  If  the  ends  of 
the  leads  connected  to  this  couple  were  in  the  same  region  there  would,  of 
course,  be  no  compensation  as  when  a  true  compensator  was  used.  A 
better  term,  I  think,  would  be  cold-junction  extension  leads.     Many 

*  Received  Sept.  25,  1919. 
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terms  in  pyrometry  are  more  or  less  loosely  used,  which  could  be 
standardised  by  suitable  action  on  the  part  of  some  interested  society 

W,  H.  Bristol,  Waterbury,  Conn, — There  should  be  some  standard 
way  of  speaking  of  what  are  sometimes  called  compensating  leads,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  misnomer.  As  I  understand  it,  so-called  compensat- 
ing leads  are  an  extension  of  the  couple  itself,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
materials  of  which  the  couple  is  made,  so  as  to  carry  the  cold  end  to  a 
desired  point  where  the  temperature  is  more  uniform,  or  to  some  correct- 
ing device  where  it  can  be  held  at  constant  temperature  to  provide  for 
atmospheric  changes,     "Extension"  of  the  couple  would  be  a  very  good 

E.  P.  NoBTHRUp,  Trenton,  N.  J. — ^We  have  found  it  is  possible  to 
do  away  with  all  of  these  cold-junction  corrections  by  using  the  all-steel 
thermos  bottles.  We  use  a  platinrhodium  couple  having  leads  just  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  couple  down  into  the  steel  thermos  bottle; 
the  rest  of  the  way  ooppel'  ia  qbgd.  These  bottles  can  be  set  within 
4  or  5  ft.  of  a  large  steel  Juftm-'nlled  with  molten  steel  or  iron  without 
injury  to  the  bottle  and  where  it  will  hold  cracked  ice  for  24  hr.  We 
have  been  able  to  use  hundreds  of  couples  that  way  and  think  it  a  con> 
venient  and  practical  method.  When  the  cold  junction  goes  into  the 
thermos  bottle,  it  must  not  pass  through  a  metal  tube,  for  that  will 
conduct  the  heat  into  the  bottle  and  melt  the  ice.  The  junction  should 
pass  either  through  a  non-heat-conducting  tube  or  it  must  be  separated 
from  the  neck  of  the  bottle  by  suitable  beat-insulating  material. 

Anthont  Zblbnt,*  Minneapolis,  Minn. — In  1903,  I  experimented 
with  a  thermoelectric  installation  consisting  of -about  200  junctions 
connected  to  one  common  return  wire  about  400  ft.  in  length.  The 
common  cold-juaction  was  placed  in  a  tube  buried  in  the  earth.  This 
was  in  a  steel-tank  grain  elevator;  all  insulators  were  necessarily  attached 
to  iron  beams  and  were  soon  covered  with  grain  dust.  The  belt  con- 
veyors were  operated  by  direct-current  motors.  This  thermoelectric 
installation  operated  perfectly  except  when  the  motors  were  in  action. 
Sufficient  leakage  current  passed  through  the  system  and  the  galvanom- 
eter to  destroy  the  readings.  The  removal  of  the  cold  junction  from 
the  earth  remedied  the  trouble.  No  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the 
insulation.  It  appears  that  in  such  extraordinary  installations  special 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  leakage  when  the  cold  junction  is  buried 
in  the  earth. 

*  Profeooor  of  Pbjsca,  Univerflity  of  MinneMta. 
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Automatic  Compensation  for  Cold-junction  Temperatures  of  Thenno- 
couple  P^ometers 

BT   rSLIX    WUNBOH,*   PHILADKLPHIA,    PA. 

(Chi(«(o  MMtini,  Septanbar,  1919) 

While  the  effect  of  the  cold-junction  temperature  has  been  known  by 
many,  its  consideration  has  been  ignored  in  a  number  of  installationa, 
resulting  at  times  in  a  very  considerable  error.  In  fact,  the  magnitude 
of  tiiiH  error  may  amount  to  over  100°  in  some  cases.  While  hand- 
operated  correctii^  devices  for  portable  checking  pyrometers  may  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  have  such  apparatus  en- 
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tirety  automatic  when  applied  to  curve-drawing  or  printing  pyrometers, 
otherwise  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  record  is  correct. 

Numerous  methods  for  automatically  compensating  for  cold-junction 
temperature  changes  of  thermocouples  have  been  proposed  and  used  in 
connection  with  miUivoItmeters.  One  of  the  earhest  proposed  was  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  bare  resistance  wire  was  immersed  in  a  column  of 
mercury  located  near  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  An  in- 
crease in  temperature  near  the  cold  junction  resulted  in  a  rise  qf  the 
mercury  column,  which  short-circuited  more  of  the  resistance  wire,  causing 
an  increase  in  the  potential  difference  across  the  millivoltmeter,  which 
compensated  for  the  decreased  electromotive  force  of  the  thermocouple. 

The  method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  compensation  is  accu- 
rate at  only  one  temperature  of  the  hot  junction,  for  the  voltage  change 
across  the  compensating  resistance  is  a  function  not  only  of  the  com- 
pensating resistance  but  ako  of  the  current  passing  through  it.  As  the 
*  Electrical  Engineer,  Eogineering  Department,  Leeds  A  Northrup  Co. 
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current  changes  with  the  hot-junction  tentperature,  it  is  obvioua  that 
accurate  compensatioD  for  cold-junction  temperature  can  be  obtained  for 
ouly  one  teinperatiu*e  of  the  hot  junction.  As  an  example,  suppose  that 
the  cold-junction  temperature  is  0°  C.  and  the  hot-junction  temperature 
1000°  C.  and  that  the  e.m.f.  generated  is  60  millivolts.  Assume  the  re- 
Bistance  in  the  millivoltmeter  circuit  including  the  compensating  resist- 
ance at  0°  C.  to  be  600  ohms.  Then  the  current  in  the  millivoltmeter  is 
GO 
™j  =  0.1  miUiampere.    If  the  cold-junction  temperature  increases  to 

50°  C,  reducing  the  e.m.f .  by  3  miUivoIts  and  reducing  the  resistance  in 
the  compensating  resistor  by  30  ohms,  the  current  ia  e™r~"on  '^  ^7n 
~  0.1  miUiampere,  the  same  as  before,  and  perfect  compensation  has 
been  obtained  for  a  hot-junction  temperature  of  1000°  C.  But  if  the 
hot-junction  temperature  falls  to  500°  C.  and  the  cold-junction  is  at  0°  C, 
as  in  the  first  case,  and  the  e.m.f.  generated  is  30  millivolts,  the  current 

30 
is  ^  =  0.05  miUiampere.     On  the  other  hand,  should  the  cold  junction 

rise  to  50°  C.  while  the  hot  junction  remains  at  500°  C,  the  resistance  in 
the  circuit  is  reduced  to  570  ohms  as  before  and  the  voltage  is  reduced 
by  3  milUvoIts  as  before,  because  the  e.m.f .  generated  at  the  cold  junction 
is  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction.     The  ciurent  will 

now  be  ^^^  _  ^  =  -.^  =  0.0474  miUiampe.  This  current  is  5,2  per 
cent,  lower  than  that  obtained  with  the  cold  junction  at  0°  C.  Conse- 
quently the  reading  on  the  milUvoltmeter  will  be  5.2  per  cent,  low  at 
500°  C.  when  the  cold-jimction  temperature  rises  from  0  to  50°  C,  an  error 
of  26°  C.  In  practice,  the  error  may  be  considerably  greater  than  26°  C, 
Eisce  the  location  of  the  cold  junctions  in  the  head  of  the  thermocouple 
protecting  tube'  often  results  in  a  much  greater  rise  of  temperature  than 
50°  C,  at  the  cold  junctions. 

Fig,  2  shows  a  device  operating  on  the  same  principle  as  that  just 
described  but  employing  a  difEerent  construction,  A  number  of  thin 
carbon  disks  are  tightly  packed  in  a  porcelain  cyhnder,  which  has  a 
small  coefficient  of  expansion.  The  rod  is  made  of  a  metal  having  a 
large  coefficient  of  expansion,  such  as  zinc.  As  the  temperature  increases 
the  rod  expands  and  increases  the  pressure  between  the  carbon  disks, 
thus  decreasing  the  resistance.  The  device  is  connected  in  series  with 
the  thermocouple  and  millivoltmeter.  This  device  has  the  same  defect 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  namely,  it  compensates  accurately  for  varia- 
tions in  cold-junction  temperature  at  only  one  temperature  of  the  hot 
junction.  Fig.  3  shows  another  method  of  automatically  compensating 
for  cold-junction  temperature.  A  is  a  resistor  which  increases  its 
reastance  as  the  temperature  rises.  £  is  a  resistor  whose  resistance 
remains  constant  when  the  temperature  changes.    The  operation  is  as 
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follows:  Assuming  a  constant  temperature  at  the  hot  junction,  the  cur- 
rente  through  A  and  B  decrease  as  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction 
increases.  This  would  tend  to  decrease  the  potential  across  A  but,  by 
proper  adjustment  of  A  and  B,  this  decrease  can  be  neutralized  by  the 
increase  in  resistance  of  the  coil  A,  the  net  result  being  that  the  potential 
difference  across  A  for  a  constant  temperature  at  the  hot  junction  re- 


I.  2. — Use  of  carbon  di 


c  /foef     \      Carbon  Dishs 
fbrce/ain  Tube 
B  COUPENBATINO  FOB  COLIWimCTlON  TBMPERATDREB 


mains  constant,  although  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  chaises. 
The  compensation  can  be  made  correct  for  one  temperature  of  the  hot 
junction  only  and  consequently  is  not  better  than  the  devices  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  2. 

All  devices  of  this  nature,  where  an  actual  current  is  drawn  from  the 
thermocouple,  are  defective  in  that  they  depend  for  accuracy  on  the 
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A  ■  Nickel  call 
B  '  Man^&nin  coil 

Fia.    3. UsB  OF  NICKEL   AND   MANOANIN   COILS  FOR  COHPENHATINO  FOR  COLD-IUNC- 

TION  TEMPERATURE  CHANOES. 

constancy  of  resistance  of  the  thermocouple.  The  thermocouple,  how- 
ever, gradually  changes  resistance  with  use  and  gives  no  external  evidence 
of  such  change  until  the  circuit  is  actually  broken. 

Fig.  4  shows  another  scheme  very  similar  to  that  just  described  which 
has  the  same  defect,  namely,  it  compensates  accurately  for  variations  of 
cold  junction  only  when  the  hot-junction  temperature' remains  constant. 
It  is  not  as  good  as  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  2  because  it  is  as  inaccurate 
and,  in  addition,  introduces  additional  resistance  in  the  millivoltmeter 
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circuit,  which  is  objectionable  because  a  more  sensitive  millivoltmeter 
must  be  used. 

Fig.  6  ^ows  another  scheme  of  automatic  cold-junction  compensation. 
The  reeistora  a,  b,  e,  and  d  are  connected  in  the  form  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  aa  shown,  and  placed  near  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple. 
Three  arms  of  this  bridge  are  made  of  resistances  having  a  zero  tem- 
perature coefficient,  such  as  manganin.  The  fourth  arm  is  made  of  a 
metal  having  a  high  temperature  coefficient,  such  aa  nickel.    These 


Ml  III  k-o  Itmefe  r 

Resistor  C  is  nickel 

Resistors  BfAfiind D are  manqamn 

Fio.  4. — Second  method  using  nickel  and  manoanin  coils. 

reaistanceB  are  adjusted  so  that  they  have  equal  resistances  at  some 
reference  temperature,  such  aBO''C.  The  bridge  consequently  is  balanced 
at  this  temperature  and  no  difference  of  potential  due  to  the  battery 
Ba  appears  at  the  terminals  «  and  /.  If  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junc- 
tion changes,  the  resistance  of  the  nickel  coil  changes  and  throws  the 
bridge  out  of  balance.  This  changes  the  e.m,f.  across  the  terminals 
e  and  /  and  if  the  coils  are  properly  adjusted  will  exactly  neutrahze  the 


CMJ^„c^,cm       ner^ocoupl. 


change  in  e.m.f.  at  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  The  nickel 
resistance  c  is  made  low  in  comparison  to  the  total  resistance  in,  the 
millivoltmeter  circuit,  so  that  resistance  changes  of  the  nickel  coil  do  not 
materially  change  the  total  resistance  in  the  millivoltmeter  circuit. 
Consequently  the  compensation  is  practically  correct  for  all  tempera- 
tures of  .the  hot  junction  provided  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the 
bridge  is  kept  constant.  Changes  in  the  voltage  of  the  battery  can  be 
corrected  for  by  means  of  a  rheostat  in  the  battery  circuit. 
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Other  methods  of  automatically  compensating  for  cold-juncttoD  tem- 
perature changes  by  means  of  magnetic  shunts  and  other  devices  mounted 
on  the  miUivoltmeter  to  shift  the  position  of  the  pointer  have  been  used 
more  or  less  successfully.  The  cold  junctions  are  brought  to  the  miUi- 
voltmeter by  the  use  of  the  proper  lead  wire.  Fig.  6  shows  a  simpUfied 
diagram  of  connections  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  split-circuit  potenti- 
ometer system  with  automatic  cold-junction  compensator.  The  current 
from  the  battery  Ba  divides  at  a  and  b,  one-half  passing  through  the  upper 
branch  which  includes  the  slide  wire  S  and  resistances  G  and  B.  The 
lower  branch  includes  the  nickel  coil  D  and  the  resistance  C.  All  the 
resistances,  except  the  nickel  coil  D,  are  made  of  manganin  wire  having  a 
zero  tetDperature  coefficient.  The  current  in  the  two  branches  is  kept 
constant  by  adjusting  the  rheostat  R  until  the  drop  of  potential  across 


FlQ.    6. SlMPUFIBD 


Hie  coil  C  is  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  standard  cell  W.  The  galva- 
nometer Ga  shows  when  a  balance  has  been  obtained.  In  the  recording 
instrument,  this  adjustment  is  made  automatically.  The  resistances  B 
and  C  are  high  and  are  so  chosen  that  the  resistances  in  the  two  branches 
are  equal.  The  nickel  coil  is  located  near  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermo- 
couple and  has  such  a  value  that  changes  in  cold-junction  temperature 
are  compensated  for  by  changes  in  the  drop  of  potential  across  this  coil 
caused  by  changes  in  its  resistance  with  temperature. 

The  value  of  the  compensating  coil  is  calculated  as  follows:  let  R  = 
resistance  of  compensating  coil  D  at  reference  temperature,'  c  =  change 
in  e.mJ.  of  thermocouple  per  degree  change  in  temperature  of  cold 
junction;  K  =  temperature  coefficient  of  nickel  composing  compensating 
coil  per  ohm  per  degree;  t  =  temperature  change  of  cold  junction; 
i  =  current  in  branch  including  nickel  coil;  e  =  change  in  e.m.f.  of 
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thennocouple  due  to  temperature  change  ( <A  cold  junction;  ei  =  change 
in  fall  of  potential  across  nickel  coil  due  to  temperature  change  (  of  cold 
junction. 

In  order  to  have  compensation  e  must  equal  ei. 

«  =  Ci    e  =  et    fii  =  RKti 


Therefore  the  resiatance  D  -is  made  equal  to  the  constaTit  quantity 
„.  and  e  equals  ei  regardless  of  changes  in  temperature  of  the  cold 

juDction. 

The  value  of  the  resistance  0  is  so  chosen  that  the  scale  starte  at  0° 
or  at  any  other  desired  temperature.  For  example,  suppose  the  tempera- 
ture range  is  from  0  to  1000°  C.  The  coil  G  will  be  equal  to  the  nickel 
coil  D  at  0°  C.  Suppose  both  the  hot  junction  and  the  cold  junction  are 
at  0°  G.  The  e.m.f .  of  the  thermocouple  will  be  zero  and  the  difference  of 
potential  between  K  and  /  will  also  be  zero  because  the  resistance  of  Z> 
equals  that  of  G.  If  the  tempera,ture  of  the  hot  junction  increases  to 
1000°  C.  and  the  cold  junction  stays  at  0°  C  the  galvanometer  will  show 
a  balance  when  the  contact  K  is  at  the  extreme  right  side  of  the  scale 
(aide  marked  H).  Now  suppose  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction 
increases.  The  e.m.f .  of  the  couple  will  decrease  but  the  resistance  of  the 
nickel  coil  increases  and  causes  a  decrease  in  the  e.m.f.  across  the  points 
J  and  K  that  exactly  compensates  for  the  decrease  in  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
thermocouple.  The  result  is  that  the  contact  K  remains  at  1000°  on 
the  scale,  which  is  the  temperature  at  the  hot  junction. 

If  base-metal  thermocouples  are  used,  the  leads  connecting  the 
thennocouple  with  the  measuring  instrument  are  usually  of  the  same 
material  as  the  thermocouples,  consequently  the  cold  junction  is  located 
at  the  measuring  instrument.  In  this  case  the  cold-junction  coil  is 
mounted  in  the  measuring  instrument.  If  noble-metal  couples  are  used, 
it  is  customary  to  use  copper  leads  tb  the  thermocouple.  In  this  case 
the  cold-junction  coil  is  mounted  in  the  head  of  the  thermocouple  and 
connected  to  the  measuring  instrument  by  means  of  three  copper  wires. 
The  connections  are  as  shown  iu  Fig.  7,  It  will  be  noted  that  the  b  and 
c  leads  are  in  opposite  branches  of  the  potentiometer  circuit  and  being 
of  equal  length  the  resistance  causes  no  error,  because  the  drop  in  poten- 
tial in  one  lead  is  compensated  for  by  the  drop  in  the  other  lead. 

If  the  metals  of  the  leads  connecting  the  thermocouple  have  the  same 
charactdristics  as  the  metals  of  the  thermocouple,  the  cold  junction  will 
be  located  at  the  measuring  instrument  and  the  compensating  coil  can 
also  be  located  in  the  measuring  instrument,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
three  copper  leads  that  must  be  run  to  the  cold-junction  coil  when  it  is 
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mounted  in  the  head  of  the  thermocouple.  Patent  leads  composed  of 
base-metal  alloys  that  give  the  same  e.m.f.  as  platinum  platinum  +  10 
per  cent,  rhodium  wires  can  be  obtained.  These  leads  can  be  used  to 
connect  the  platinum  platinum-rhodium  couples  to  the  measuring 
instrument.  The  use  of  these  leads  is  increasing  rapidly  and  where 
used  they  have  given  satisfaction. 


Fig.  7. — Connection  of  cOLb-JUNCTioN  coil  with  noble-wktal  cooplb. 


DISCUSSION 

W.  H,  Bristol,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Five  schemes  for  automatically 
taking  care  of  the  cold  end  of  the  thermocouple  are  shown  and  attention 
is  called  to  the  different,  you  might  say,  limitations  of  these  schemes. 
They  give  perfect  automatic  connections  with  a  cold  end  for  a  certain 
predetermined  point  on  the  scale,  and  either  above  or  below  such  points 
there  would  be  over-compensation  or  under-compensation,  as  the  case 
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may  be,  which  could  be  calculated  very  readily.  In  some  papers  pre- 
sented it  has  been  shown  what  the  limitations  are.  I  would  like  to  mes- 
tion  that  each  of  the  first  four  schemes  shown  was  developed  by  myself 
or  the  company  I  represent,  and  we  have  patented  the  basic  principles 
of  them  all.  Our  latest  development  is  a  thermoelectric  pyrometer  in 
which  the  cold  end  of  the  thermocouple  is  automatically  compensated 
for  the  entire  range,  which  can  be  anything  from  —0  through  the  work- 
ing range  of  a  thermoelectric  couple.  The  method  of  obtaining  this 
result  is  to  secure  to  the  controUing  spring  inside  of  the  instrument  a 
length  of  bimetallic  differential  thermostatic  metal  so  that  it  unwinds 
or  winds  the  control  sprii^  to  suit  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  instru- 
ment itself.  The  thermocouple  is  extended  entirely  from  the  hot  end 
to  the  inside  of  the  instrument. 
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Use  of  Modified  Rosenhain  Funuce  tor  Thermal  Analysis 

BT    H.    gCOTT,'    A.    B,,    AND   J,    B.    rRBBMAH,    JR.,*   B.    B.,    WABHINQTON,    a.    C. 
(ChlsBco  MMtinc,  Saptamber.  IBIS) 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Metale,  Roaenh&ia'  described 
a  new  type  of  furn&cc  designed  primarily  for  the  thermal  analyais  of 
metals  by  the  inverse-rate  method  and  used  by  him  in  the  metatlur^c&l 
department  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  with  considerable 
success.  In  his  discussion  of  this  furnace,  Rosenhain  pointed  out  some 
difficulties  met  with  in  its  operation,  such  as  uniformity  of  rate  of  heating 
or  cooUi^  being  inadequate  for  the  degree  of  accuracy  aimed  at.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  he  sui^ested,  in  place  of  motor  propulsioD,  a 
gravity  drive  controlled  by  a  "  hydraulic  cylinder  with  a  relief  valve  whose 
width  of  opening  can  be  regulated  to  allow  of  any  desired  rate  of  motion." 
The  authors,  in  constructing  a  thermal-analjrsis  furnace  of  Roeenhaia's 
type,  have  therefore  followed  tlUs  suggestion  and  also  added  certain 
features  that  increase  somewhat  the  convenience  and  simplicity  of  its 
operation.  Requests  for  information  regarding  this  furnace  and  the 
highly  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  its  use,  it  is  believed,  justify 
describing  its  construction  and  operation  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  pos- 
sible il«  duplication  or  improvement. 

Description  of  Furnace. — The  details  of  the  furnace  construction  are 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  drawn  to  scale.  The  heating  tube  is  of  ^^^  in. 
(6.35  mm.)  wall  "alundum"  heated  at  the  upper  end  by  seventeen  turns 
of  0.52  mm.  platinum  wire,  which  is  coated  with  "alundum"  cement 
supplied  for  this  puri)08e.  The  cement  coating  is  essential  when  a  high 
temperature  (over  1000°  C.)  is  required,  as  it  prevents  hot  spots  with  the 
resulting  burning  out  of  the  heater.  This  platinum-wire  winding,  unlike 
"nichrome,'--is  entirely  satisfactory  for  temperatures  of  at  least  1000°  C. 
It  has  been  maintained  at  that  temperature  continuously  for  2  months  and 
shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  This  temperature  is  maintained  by  a 
current  of  5  amp.  drawn  from  30  volts  potential,  bo  its  necessarily  con- 
tinuous operation  is  quite  economical. 

The  furnace  is  heated  at  the  top,  as  is  Rosenhain's,  to  avoid  convection 
currents,  but  the  sample  in  its  containing  tube  is  introduced  from  the  bot- 
tom, or  cold  end.  This  removes  the  disadvantages  of  his  method,  which 
consist  of  inconvenience  in  position  of  the  sample  and  control  apparatus 

*  Afnietant  Hiysicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  SUtidardB. 
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Fta.  1. — DiAQRAK  or  tubhact. 
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and  the  beating  of  some  part  of  the  sample  tube  at  all  times  to  the  maxi- 
mum  temperature  of  the  furnace.  The  latter  disadvantage  may  prove 
aerioua  in  the  event  of  slight  inhomogeneitiea  in  the  thermocouple  wire. 
Description  of  Elevating  Mechanism. — The  details  of  the  rate-control 
mechanism  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  weights  K  (total  weight  15  lb. 
— 6.8  kg.)  operating  over  pulleys  supply  the  force  to  lift  the  elevator 
B  and  the  weight  J  {2  lb.)  to  lower  it.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  tube  C 
clamped  on  the  elevator  is  controlled  by  the  flow  of  oil  from  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  L  to  the  other  through  the  needle  valve  M.  The  dil  cylinder  is  kept 
open  to  the  air  and  filled  with  a  good  grade  of  engine  oil,  care  being  taken 
that  the  oil  is  free  from  dirt  and  air  bubbles,  which  might  easily  cause  vari- 


Fio.  3. — Sample  MouicnNa. 


ations  in  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  plunger.  The  sample  tube  C  is  held 
and  centered  with  three  setscrews  in  a  sleeve  D,  which  fits  into  a  receptacle 
on  the  elevator  facilitating  rapid  changing  of  the  sample.  A  guide  rod 
F  prevents  rotation  of  the  elevator  and  steadies  its  motion. 

Details  of  Operation. — The  differential  method  of  obtaining  curves  may 
be  used  with  this  furnace,  but  the  experience  of  the  authors  has  been 
that  more  valuable  and  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  use  of  the 
inverse-rate  method,  which  accordingly  has  been  used  almost  exclusively. 
The  adoption  of  the  inverse-rate  method  Umits  the  pyrometric  require- 
ments to  a  single  thermocouple  and  potentiometer.  This  permits  of  the 
use  of  a  somewhat  novel  method  of  mounting  samples,  first  used  by  Bur- 
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gess  aad  Crowe*  in  their  researches  on  pure  iron.  This  method  is  illua- 
trated  in  Fig.  3.  The  operations  involved  consist  simply  of  cutting  a 
0.5  mm.  slot  in  the  sample  with  a  small  hack  saw  and  riveting  in  this 
slot  the  flattened  head  at  the  hot  junction  of  a  platinum-90  platinum- 
10  rhodium  thermocouple  in  the  form  of  0.5-mm.  diameter  wire.  The 
mounted  sample  is  sealed  in  the  quartz  tube  and  a  vacuum  maintained 
through  the  brass-plug  connection. 


Fig.  4. — Asbeubled  fvrkace  and  adxiuari  afpasatcs. 


This  method  of  mounting  has  the  advantages  of  good  thermal  con- 
tact between  sample  and  thermocouple,  use  of  small  samples — usually 
H  by  ?^2  by  %  in.  (3.2  by  7.15  by  9.5  mm.)  weighing  about  1.7  gm, 
— with  the  consequent  elimination  of  detectable  thermal  gradients 
and  ease  of  preparation  of  samples.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the  slight 
contamination  of  the  thermocouple  resulting  from  close  contact  with  the 
sample  at  high  temperatures.  This  source  of  error  is  easily  avoided  by 
using  a  homogeneous  thermocouple  and  frequently  removing  the  short 
length  subject  to  contamination.   A  check  can  be  had  on  the  accuracy  and 

■  The  Critical  Ranges  Ai  and  At  of  Pure  Iron.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Sci. 
Paper  213. 
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senaitivity  of  the  apparatus  under  actual  operating  conditions  by  taking 
curves  on  pure  iron,  the  transformation  At  of  which  has  a  maximum  heat 
effect  veiy  constant  at  768°  C*  independent  of  rate  of  temperature  change. 
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The  temperature  measurements  are  made  with  a  dial  potentiometer 
and  the  time  intervab  are  recorded  on  a  drum  type  chronograph,  which 


*  Burgeeeand  Crowe:  ioe.  dl. 
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instruments  have  already  been  described.^    The  assembled  apparatua 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

A  heating  and  cooling  curve,  characteristic  of  the  furnace,  taken  on  a 
transformationless  (28  per  cent,  nickel)  steel  over  the  temperature  range 
50°  to  1000°  C,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  each  curve  being  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions for  convenience  in  reproduction.  Curves  of  a  steel  showing  several 
critical  points  of  small  intensity  and  taken  with  this  apparatus  are 
available  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  present  authors.*  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  rate  -of  temperature  change  is  somewhat  slower  at  the  lower 
temperature  than  at  the  higher,  as  would  be  expected,  but  that  the 
change  is  not  sufficient  to  obscure  a  transformation  occurring  anywhere 
between  100°  and  1000°  C.  This  change  in  rate  is  emphasized  at  the 
lower  temperatures  by  the  parabolic  form  of  the  relation  between  the  tem- 
perature and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  platinum  couple,  for  the 
curves  ue  plotted  with  time  of  unit  electromotive  force  change  as  abscis- 
sas as  a  matter  of  convenience.    The  actual  rate  change  can  be  reduced, 

'  and  probably  eliminated  for  a  given  rate,  by  using  a  metal  cylinder  or 
"alundum"  tube  tapered  to  increase  the  heat  conduction  at  the  lower 
temperatures. 

It  might  be  apprehended  that  the  gravity  drive  would  impart  an 
extended  acceleration  to  the  elevator  instead  of  a  uniform  velocity,  but 
that  the  time  required  for  the  rate  to  become  uniform  is  sUght  is  shown  by 
the  short  curves,  on  the  right-hand  side,  obtained  by  bringing  the  sample 

'  to  the  constant  temperature  designated  and  then  taking  readings  from 
the  time  of  opening  the  valve.  The  time  required  for  the  rate  to  become 
normal  for  that  valve  setting  is  only  6H  min-  on  heating  and  4^  min. 
on  cooling,  while  the  corresponding  temperature  interval  is  only  33°  and 
35°  C.  This  is  an  extremely  useful  characteristic  of  the  furnace,  as  it 
enables  the  separation  of  one  transformation  superimposed  on  the  end 
of  another  by  holding  the  sample  at  a  temperature  at  which  the  first 
transformation  will  complete  itself  and  then  starting.  It  also  facilitates 
the  study  of  the  effect  of  time  of  holding  in  the  proximity  of  the  trans- 
formation temperature  on  its  position;  that  is,  determining  the  limits  of 
the  transformation  temperature  at  what  amounts  to  zero  rate  of  tem- 
perature change. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  skill  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Mann  in  the  construction  of  this  furuace  and  the  assistance  of  Miss  H.  G. 
MoviuB  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Wadsworth  in  its  successful  development. 

*  BurgesB  and  Crowe:  Uk.  cit.  Dr.  P.  D.  Merica  has  substituted  a  pair  of  stop 
watches  for  the  costly  chronograph  with  good  results  providing  the  time  interval  is 
greater  tltao  15  eec. 

'  Scott:  Tran».  (1920)  82.    Also  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Standarda  Set.  Paper  335. 
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A  Hot-wire  Anemometer  with  Thermocoaple 

BT  T.   a.   TATLOB,*  PH.   D.,  BAST  PITTBBOBCiH,   PJk, 
(ChieKco  MHtinc,  Ssptcmbor,  1016) 

The  development  of  the  linear  hot-wire  anemometer  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  eftorts  of  L.  V.  King*  and  A.  E.  Kennelly  and  H.  S.  Sanborn.' 
The  anemometers  used  by  these  investigators  consisted  essentially  of  a 
fine  heating  wire  having  attached  leads  for  resistance  measurements  at 
distances  of  10  or  more  centimeters  from  each  other.  In  using  such  an 
anemometer,  the  ciurent  is  measured  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
resistance  of  the  wire,  between  the  two  leads,  constant  for  different  air 
velocities.  This  resistance  is  always  so  chosen  that  the  temperature 
of  the  heating  wire  will  be  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  observations 
practically  independent  of  small  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
in  which  the  anemometer  is  placed.  The  measurement  of  the  resistance 
of  the  anemometer  wire  requires  a  Kelvin  bridge  set  up,  which  for  com- 
mercial work  is  not  altogether  desirable.  The  cooUng  effect  due  to  differ- 
ent air  velocities  depends  on  the  temperature  difference  between  the 
wire  and  the  gas  and  the  total  quantity  or  mass  of  gas  pasrang  the 
wire  per  unit  time.  Since  the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  maintained 
constant,  the  effect  observed  in  the  change  in  the  heating  currentfor  agiven 
cbaoge  in  air  velocity  is  a  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  gas  flow  in 
the  two  cases.  Such  an  anemometer,  therefore,  measures  the  average  gas 
flow  for  a  length  depending  on  the  distance  between  the  two  resistance 
leads.  Therefore  the  instrument  in  the  form  used  thus  far  is  not  very 
satisfactory  for  measuring  gas  velocities  in  small  tubes  or  in  places  where 
the  velocity  varies  rapidly  across  the  line  of  flow. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  gas  flow  through  relatively  small  tubes, 
where  the  velocity  changes  rather  rapidly  across  the  tube,  the  hot-wire 
anemometer  has  been  modified  in  the  manner  shown  diagrammatically 
in  p^.  1.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  platinum  heating  wire  H  about  0.007 
in.  (0.178  mm.)  in  diameter  and  }-^  to  1  in.  (12.7  to  25.4  mm.)  loi^ 
stretched  across  a  suitable  framework,  say  of  glass.  This  wire  has 
attached  at  its  mid<poiut  a  copper-constantan  thermocouple  made  of 
0.002-in.   (0.05  mm.)  wire,  C,  A. 


*  Beaearch  PhyaiciA,  Westinghouee  Keeearch  Laboratory. 

'L.  V.  Km%:Pha.  Trong.  Roy.  Soc.  London  (1914)  A  814,  373-432.    Ptoc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  London  (1914)  A  M,  563-570. 

■  A.  E.  Kennelly  and  H.  S.  Sanborn:  Ptoc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  (1914-15)  «,  55-77. 
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In  using  the  instrument,  it  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory  to  measure 
the  current  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  wire  as  deter- 
mined by  the  thermocouple,  say  200°  C.  above  the  temperature  of  gas  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  temperature  can  be  measured  by  means  of  a 
thermocouple  potentiometer  indicator,  such  as  is  sold  by  Leeds  &  North- 
rup.  The  ciurent  can  be  measured  either  by  means  of  a  first-class  amme- 
ter or  by  means  of  a  standard  resistance  and  potentiometer  system. 

This  anemometer  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  placed  in  various  posi- 
tions in  a  tube  of  any  size  and  still  not  interfere  seriously  with  the  air  velo- 
city.   The  beating  wire  can  be  coiled  and  occupy  a  relatively  small  area 


Fia.  1. — MoDiriBD  AiuiANaGMBNT  o 

or  can  be  stretched  straight,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  By  use  of  the 
thermocouple,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  at  the  point  where  the  velocity 
is  desired  can  be  readily  obtained  when  there  is  no  current  Sowing  through 
the  wire.  If  direct  current  is  used,  the  mean  value  of  the  readit^  ob- 
tained for  current  flowing  in  each  direction  should  be  used;  this  will  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  error  arising  due  to  the  thermocouple  wires  not  being 
at  exactly  the  same  point  on  the  wire.  By  using  alternating  current  for 
heating  the.  wire,  this  error  is  also  avoided. 

The  anemometer  is  calibrated  in  the  way  described  by  King*  and 
Kennelly.*  This  can  be  done  by  having  it  on  an  arm  that  can  be 
revolved  at  various  speeds.  A  curve  showing  the  relation  between  the 
speed  of  the  wire  through  air  at  room  temperature,  about  21°  C,  and  the 
current  necessary  to  maintain  the  thermocouple  junction  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  200°  C.  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

*  IjOC  eit.  *  Loc  dL 
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The  abeciasas  represent  the  velocity,  in  feet  per  minute,  and  the  ordi- 
nates  the  corresponding  currents,  in  amperes,  necessary  to  maintain  the 
temperature  trf  the  wire  at  200°  C.  This  curve  was  obtained  by  revolving 
the  anemometer  on  an  arm  4)^^  ft.  (1.37  m.)  long  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
Such  a  device  does  not  give  a  very  uniform  swirl  to  the  air.  More  recent 
work  has  been  done  by  having  the  anemometer  calibrated  when  it  is  on  a 
revolving  disk  2^  ft.  (0.762  m.)  in  diameter.  This  gives  a  very  uniform 
swirl  to  the  air  and  hence  it  can  be  accurately  corrected  by  revolving  the 
disk  when  the  anemometer  is  in  a  stationary  position.  The  revolvii^ 
disk  can  also  be  placed  in  an  oven  so  that  the  anemometer  can  be  calibra- 
ted in  the  air  at  various  temperatures  up  to  100°  C,  at  least,  and  possibly 
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200°  C.  Such  an  anemometer  has  the  advantage  of  really  measuring 
the  total  gas  flow  at  a  point  and  at  the  same  time  is  useful  in  measuring 
the  gas  flow  in  places  where  the  temperature  as  well  as  the  velocity  of 
the  gas  is  changing  from  point  to  point.  Such  cases  would  exist,  for 
example,  in  a  tube  having  a  heater  wound  around  it. 

In  the  calibration  of  the  anemometer,  the  current  and  thermocouple 
connections  are  made  to  the  anemometer  by  means  of  slip  rings  and  con- 
tact brushes  on  the  revolving  shaft.  It  was  not  found  necessary  to  use 
low-resistance  mercury  contacts,  as  is  the  case  when  the  resistance 
measurements  are  made  by  means  of  a  Kelvin  bridge,  as  was  done  by 
King  arid  others.  Occasional  parasitic  currents,  due  to  imperfect  brush 
contact  and  temperature  changes,  arose  while  calibrating,  but  they  are 
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readily  detected  and  eliminated  by  the  method  of  reversals  of  current  and 
by  noting  the  thermocouple  readings  where  the  anemometer  heating 
wire  has  no  cmrent  through  it.  By  the  use  of  an  accurate  thermocouple 
potentiometer,  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  wire  and  a  potenti- 
ometer for  measuring  the  heating  current,  very  accurate  velocity  measure- 
ments can  be  obtEUued.  In  using  this  instrument,  it  is  only  necessary 
first  of  all  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  means  of  an  attached 
thermoeouple  at  the  point  in  question  before  putting  any  heating  current 
through  the  platinum  wire,  and  then  to  measure  accurately  the  current 
necessary  to  maintain  the  heating  wire,  say  200°  C,  above  that  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Then,  by  referring  to  the  corresponding  calibration 
curve,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  velocity  is  readily  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  thermocouple-type  of  anemometer  described,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  resistance  type  similar  to  the  ones  used  by  King, 
Kennelly,  and  others,  can  be  used  quite  satisfactorily.  Instead  of  having 
the  leads  for  resistance  measurements  to  the  heating  wire  placed  far  apart 
(10  cm.  or  more)  they  are  placed  close  together.  Then,  in  calibrat- 
ing and  using  the  anemometer  the  potentiometer  is  used  to  measure 
the  drop  between  the  potential  leads.  This  drop  is  maintained  constant 
for  all  velocities  and  the  values  of  the  current  necessary  to  maintain  this 
potential-drop  constant  is  observed.  The  potential  leads  between  which 
the  potential  drop  is  measured  should  be  of  as  fine  wire  as  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  heat  by  conduction.  The  latter  type 
is  a  little  easier  to  construct,  as  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  weld  one  small 
platinum  wire  to  a  larger  one  than  it  is  to  weld  a  small  copper-constantan 
thermocouple  junction  to  a  larger  platinum  wire  and  get  the  two  wires 
at  exactly  the  same  point  on  the  platinum  wire. 

Complete  details  of  the  experimental  results  employing  the  use  of 
these  instruments  in  measuring  the  gas  flow  through  tubes  of  various, 
sizes  and  shapes  will  be  given  in  a  later  paper. 

SUMUART 

1.  A  hot-wire  anemometer  consistii^  of  a  small  platinum  beatii^ 
wire  and  having  a  copper-constantan  thermocouple  attached  at  its  mid- 
point has  been  developed  and  found  to  be  useful  in  measuring  the  dis- 
tribution of  gas  flow  across  small  channels. 

2.  The  same  instrument  can  be  used  even  though  the  temperature 
may  vary  from  point  to  point  across  the  channel. 

3.  A  hot-wire  anemometer  of  the  usual  type  but  which  has  the  leads 
generally  used  for  the  resistance  measurements  placed  quite  close  to- 
gether has  been  found  very  satisfactory  when  it  is  used  so  that  observa- 
tions are  made  of  the  current  necessary  to  maintain  a  definite  drop 
between  the  potential  leads  for  various  velocities. 
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High-temperature  Tbenaometers 

BTB.1I.    WILHEUI,*    WABHINaTOCr,    D.    c. 
(ChiMio  Msetiua,  Septembar,  ISIS) 

HiOH-TEHPERATURE  themiometry,  as  treated  in  this  paper,  deals  with 
the  meaeurement  of  temperature  in  the  range  100°  to  550"  C.  The 
lower  limit  corresponda  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  at  normal 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  upper  limit  is  approximately  the  highest  tem- 
perature to  which  a  mercury-in-glass  thermometer  may  be  safely  sub- 
jected.' In  this  range  the  domains  of  pyrometry  and  thermometry 
overlap  somewhat,  for  high-temperature  resistance  thermometers  and 
thomocouples  generally  classed  as  pyrometers  are  often  used  below 
550°  C.  This  paper  will  be  confined  to  high-temperature  mercurial 
thermometers,  and  indicating  and  recording  thermometers  of  the  vapor 
pressure,  liquid  or  gas  filled,  and  bimetallic  or  graphite-metal  expansion 
types,  a  classification  of  which  is  as  follows: 


Mercury-in-gUse  [  r    i      ,       /  Etched  or  engraved  stems 

(mercurial)       j  \  Enclosed  scale  {Einschlusa) 

[  Industrial 

If  Vapor  pressure 
Pressure  |  Liquid  filled 
Bimetallic 
Graphite-metal  expanuon 


recording 


HlOH-TEUPERATURE  MERCURIAL  ThERUOUBTERS 

In  the  laboratory  the  so-called  engraved  or  etched-stem  thermometer 
is  more  generally  used  than  the  enclosed  scale  or  "einschluss"  type. 
For  some  classes  of  work,  and  especially  under  high-temperature 
conditions,  the  enclosed-scale  thermometer  has  some  advantages  over  the 
etcbed-scale  type,  in  that  the  colorii^  matter  in  the  graduation  hues 
cannot  be  removed  by  solvents,  the  thermometer  can  be  repaired  if  only 

*  Associate  Physicist,  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Standards. 

'  Quarts  glass  thermometers  filled  with  mercury  under  pressuK  have  been  con- 
cluded to  measure  temperatures  up  to  760°  C;  they  are  not  used  in  this  country, 
bowever,  except  to.  a  negligible  extent.  Reports  as  to  their  behavior  have  not  been 
promising. 
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the  outer  tubing  is  broken,  and  parallax  may  be  avoided  by  a  simple 
procedure.  The  disadvantages,  however,  may  offset  the  good  features. 
The  scale  is  liable  to  become  loose,  and  thie,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  the 
scale  and  capillary  tubing  to  be  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  may  in- 
troduce uncertain  errors.  The  computation  of  the  correction  for  emerg- 
ent stem  is  also  more  unreliable  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  actual  temperature  inside  the  glass  tubing  of  an  enclosed-scale 
thermometer. 

Fig.  1  shows  characteristic  types  of  etched-stem  high-temperature 
laboratory  thermometers.    The  first  instrument  a  is  the  type  used  as  a 


Fio.  1. — Types  of  hioh-temperature 


TBERMOMBTESS. 


standard  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  range  300°  to  530°  C.  The 
second  b  is  a  continuous-scale  instrument  used  for  making  distillation 
tests  and  graduated  0°  to  400°  C.  in  1°  for  total  immersion.  The  third 
c  is  a  20°  to  750°  F.  thermometer  divided  into  2°  intervals  for  partial  im- 
mersion and  is  used  in  oil  testing  or  other  industrial  work. 

In  the  use  of  high-temperature  thermometers,  the  ice-point  gradua- 
tion (0°  C,  32"  F.)  is  very  desirable  for  checking  purposes.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  thermometer  for  partial  immersion,  that  is  with  the  bulb 
and  only  a  part  of  the  stem  heated,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  continuous- 
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male  type  I>  or  c  rather  than  the  standard  type  a,  especially  if  the  enlarge- 
ment in  the  capillary  shown  between  the  0°  and  295°  marks  projects 
into  the  air,  which  is  much  cooler  than  the  bulb.  Large  and  uncertain 
errors  may  be  introduced  by  using  a  thermometer  under  these  conditions. 
It  is  not  neceaaary  or  advisable  to  graduate  thermometers  to  be  used 
Id  the  rai^e  200°  to  550°  C.  into  intervals  smaller  than  1°  or  2°  C.  The 
uodeairability,  except  under  unusual  conditions,  of  specifying,  for  example, 
six  thermometers  graduated  in  0.1°  intervals  with  a  scale  range  of  25° 
each  to  cover  the  range  200°  to  350°  C,  instead  of  one  instrument  gradu- 
ated into  1°  or  0.5°,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  These  short- 
range  thermometers  are  seldom  provided  with  ice-point  graduations  for 
checking,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  standardized  to  even  as  high  a 
Aegfee  of  accuracy  as  thermometers  divided  into  1°  or  0.5°  intervals. 
Very  httle  is  to  be  gained  therefore  by  attempting  to  read  these  short- 


Table  1. — Accitracy  Data  of  Lahor(Uory  Thermometers 
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Protwbls  Aoouruy 

of  UnaMndu-diiM       i         ■rh^mn'^iii.'i. 


ba  ObtuDadif 


Centigrade  Scale 


Fahrenheit  Scale 

212  to  400 

5 

1 

212  to  400 

2 

212  to  400 

0.5o 

i         1 

400  to  600 

5 

400  to  600 

2 

400  to  600 

I 

600  to  800 

5 

600  to  800 

2 

800  to  1000 

5 

800  to  1000 

2 

100  to  200 

5 

2 

1 

100  to  200 

2 

1 

0.5 

100  to  200 

1 

1 

0.2 

100  to  200 

0.2  or  0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

200  to  800 

6 

2 

1 

200  to  800 

2 

2 

0,5 

200  to  300 

0.5  or  1 

1 

0.2 

300  to  400 

fi 

3 

2 

300  to  400 

2 

3 

1 

300  to  400 

1 

2 

0.6 

400  to  500 

5 

5 

2 

400  to  600 

lor  2 
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scale  instruments  to  0.05  °  C.  or  0.01°  C.  when  the  maximum  obtainable 
accuracy  is  from  0.1"  to  0.5°  C, 

Table  1  gives  accuracy  data  for  laboratory  thermoiaeters  in  the  range 
100°  C.  to  500°  C,  and  212°  F.  to  1000°  F.  This  table  was  compiled  for  use 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  is  applicable  only  to  thermometerB  of  the 
laboratory  type  used  under  total-immersion  conditions;  i.e.,  with  bulb 
and  stem  containing  the  mercury  column  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  maximum  errors  allowed  in  the  table  represent  the  probable  magui- 
tude  of  the  error  that  may  be  expected  of  the  best  grades  of  thermometers. 
This  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  always  be  expected  of  cheaper  grades  of 


Fig.  2. — Indcstrial  ttfe  op  uerccrt-in-olass  thexmometxr. 


thermometers,  or  of  partial-immersion  thermometers.  The  table  em- 
phasises the  necessity  for  obtainii^  and  applying  corrections  to  the  read- 
ings of  thermometers,  especially  if  high  accuracy  is  desired. 

iTiduatrial  ThermometerB. — The  use  of  the  chemical  or  laboratory 
type  of  mercurial  thermometer  is  restricted,  as  the  name  impliea,  to 
the  laboratory  since  unprotected  glass  thermometers  are  much  too  frail 
to  withstand  the  rough  usage  of  the  plant  and  shop,  and  are  comparatively 
difficult  to  read  as  well. 

There  has,  therefore,  been  developed  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
industrial  type  of  mercurial  thermometer.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  heavy  metal  back  and  protecting  tube  for  the  bulb,  large 
and  distinct  figures  and  graduation  marks,  and  threaded  connections  for 
attaching  the  instrument  firmly  and  quickly  to  some  part  of  the  apparatus. 
This  general  design  is  used  for  instruments  for  many  different  operations. 
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covering  ranges  of  temperature  from  —  40°  to  1000°  F.  The  instruments 
necessarily  must  be  graduated  and  standardized  for  the  condition  of 
use,  that  is  for  partial  immersion  of  the  mercury  column. 

It  will  be  noted,  from  the  cross-sectioD  view  of  the  bulb  and  protecting 
case  of  the  industrial  thermometer,  that  the  bulb  does  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  substance  the  temperature  of  which  is  to  be  measured 
and  that  the  bulb  is  surrounded  by  large  metal  parts  which  extend  into 
a  region  that  has  a  temperature  different  from  that  of  the  bulb.  These 
two  peculiarities  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  use  of  these 
thermometers.  Since  the  bulb  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  heated 
substance,  the  time  that  it  requires  to  take  up  changes  in  temperatures 
is  greater  than  that  necessary  for  a  bare  bulb.  This  "lag,  "as  it  is  called, 
can  be  reduced  by  filling  the  space  between  the  bulb  and  the  outer  wall 
of  the  casing  with  a  good  conducting  medium.  The  most  satisfactory 
substance  to  use  for  temperatures  below  200"  C,  is  mercury.  Experiments 
made  at  the  Bureau  have  demonstrated  that  the  lag  of  an  instrument 
read  in  steam  at  100"  C.  with  mercury  surrounding  the  bulb  was  one-half  to 
one-third  as  great  as  when  powdered  graphite,  oil,  or  air  was  used. 
Obviously  mercury  cannot  be  used  at  the  higher  temperatures,  and  heavy 
oils  are  usually  substituted. 

This  lag,  however,  may  not  be  aa  great  a  source  of  error  as  the  actual 
variance  that  may  be  noted  in  the  readings  of  theee  thermometers  when 
used  to  measure  the  same  temperature,  but  under  varying  conditions, 
as  r^ards  construction  of  the  protecting  case  surrounding  the  bulb,  the 
material  into  which  the  bulb  is  immersed,  i.e.,  whether  liquid,  vapor,  or 
gas,  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  material  past  the  bulb,  and  the  exterior  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  protecting  stem.  These  variations  can  be  under- 
stood by  an  examination  of  the  construction  of  the  thermometer  and  an 
analysis  of  the  means  whereby  the  heat  is  either  conducted  to  the  bulb 
of  the  instrument  or  is  lost  by  conduction  to  the  air  by  way  of  the  heavy 
metal  parts.  There  are  no  published  results  of  reliable  investigations 
regarding  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  of  all  of  these  factors. 

If  industrial  thermometers  are  used  to  indicate  only  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  a  process  and  not  to  give  actual  temperatures,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  consider  the  various  sources  of  error  enumerated. 
But  these  instruments  cannot  be  depended  on  to  give  reliable  indications 
of  true  temperatures  unless  they  are  cahbrated  or  standardized  under  the 
same  condition  as  that  of  use,  and  after  being  put  in  use  these  conditions 
must  not  be  changed. 

Emergeni-atem  Error  of  Mercury-in-Glaaa  Thermometers. — In  discus-, 
sing  the  sources  of  error  and  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
high-temperature  mercurial  thermometers,  especially  of  the  laboratory 
type,  the  question  of  emergent-stem  error  is  perhaps  of  first  importance. 
It  is  common  practice  to  graduate  and  standardize  thermometers  for  the 
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condition  that  the  bulb  and  the  part  of  the  stem  containing  the  mercury 
are  at  the  same  temperatQre.  This  process  is  called  graduation  and  stan- 
dardization for  total  immersion.  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  such  a  prac-  - 
tice,  for  the  exact  conditions.of  immersion  to  which  a  thermometer  will  be 
subjected  are  not  generally  known.  Some  manufacturers  point  part 
of  their  stock  thermometers  for  other  conditions  of  immersion,  such  as 
3  in.,  clauning  that  this  condition  has  a  wider  application  than  that  of 
total  immersion.  For  lower  ranges  in  temperature  (below  100"  C.)  this 
method  of  pointing  may  have  some  advantages,  and  can  introduce  but 
a  small  error.  For  higher  temperatures,  it  would  seem  undesirable  to 
adopt  a  3-iu.  immersion  for  a  standard  condiiion. 

In  the  actual  use  of  a  thermometer,  it  is  quite  often  imposaible  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  total  immersion  of  the  mercury  column,  and 
many  instruments  must  be  used  with  the  bulb  only,  or  the  bulb  and  a 
very  small  part  of  the  stem  heated.  The  remainder  of  the  stem,  contain- 
ing the  mercury  column,  is  usually  at"  a  temperature  conaideraibly  lower 
than  the  bulb,  and  the  original  calibration  of  the  instrument,  if  for  total 
immersion,  will  not  hold.  The  thermometer  reads  too  low  under  these 
conditions.  It  is  always  possible  to  compute  the  approximate  correction 
to  apply  to  the  reading  to  reduce  it  to  standard  conditions  by  means  of 
the  formula* 

S'=an(T  -t) 

where  S  =  correction  to  b^  applied  to  reading;  a  =  factor  representing 
relative  expansion  of  mercury  in  glaas;  n  =  number  of  degrees  of  mer- 
cury emergent  from  bath;  T  =  temperature  of  the  bulb  or  bath;  (  = 
average  temperature  of  emergent  mercury  column.  Of  tbesefactorB,  oc&n 
be  taken  to  be  0.00016  for  centigrade  temperatures  or  0.00009  for  Fahren- 
heit. The  value  of  n  is  observed.  T  can  be  approximated  by  using 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer  and  if  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  is 
desired,  a  second  approximation  can  be  made  by  adding  the  correction 
first  found  to  the  reading  and  using  this  value  for  T  to  obtain  a  second 
correction.  The  value  of  (  is  most  difficult  to  secure  accurately,  but 
it  can  be  taken  to  be  approximately  the  reading  given  by  an  auxiliary 
thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  placed  about  three-fourths  the  way 
down  the  exposed  mercury  thread.  A  moreaccurate  method  for  obtaining 
(  is  to  use  what  is  known  as  a  "faden"  or  thread  thermometer.  This 
thermometer,  which  is  designed  to  give  the  average  temperature  of  a 
given  length  of  mercury  column,  is  indispensable  to  the  testing  laboratory 
where  accurate  determinations  of  stem  corrections  must  be  made.     The 

■  £.  Rimbach  [Zmt.  Intl.  (1890)  10,  153,-393|  givea  stem-correction  tablea,  which 
have  been  widely  published.  Their  application  ia  limited,  however,  aa  the  data  were 
obtained  by  using  special  thermometers  in  distillation  apparatus. 
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theory  of  stem  correction  and  the  use  of  fadeo  thermometers  are  discussed 
more  in  detail  in  a  paper  by  Buckingham.' 

For  the  processes  in  which  the  immersion  of  the  thermometer  is 
definitely  known,  thermometers  can  be  previously  graduated  for  the 
required  immeraion.  It  should  be  understood  that  partial-immersion 
thennometers  are  subject  to  error  unless  the  conditions  under  which  the 
thermometer  is  used  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  pointing  or  standard- 
itation.  Thus,  changes  in  the  room  temperature  or  temperature  condi- 
tions  surrounding  the  stem  may  introduce  errors  of  several  degrees. 
However,  when  a  high  d^ree  of  accuracy  is  not  desired,  it  is  probably 
more  satisfactory  to  use  these  partial-immersion  instruments  than  to 
attempt  a  stem  correction  with  a  total-immersion  thermometer.  Ther- 
mometers SQ  graduated  should  be  marked  preferably  with  a  ring  around 
the  stem  indicatir^  the  depth  of  immersion  and  also  with  a  statement 
to  this  effect  on  the  stem.  It  can  be  assumed  generally  that  the  ther- 
mometers not  so  definitely  marked  will  give  erroneous  results  if  used 
other  than  total  immersion. 

A  few  tests  in  which  thermometers  are  used  under  partial-immersion 
conditions  have  been  investigated  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  stem 
correction  data  obtained.     The  results  are  given  in  Tables  2  to  4.     The 

Table  2. — Stem  Correction  Data  for  Cleveland  Open-cup  Flask  and 

Fire-point  Tester.     Thermometer  Range  -20"  to  760°  F. 

in  2*  Intervals,  Length  About  15  In. 


DecTMa  ot  Mercury 


diameter  of  the  bulb  of  the  flask  used  in  the  experiments,  the  results  of 
vhich  are  given  in  Table  3,  was  8  cm.,  diameter  neck  2  cm.,  height  of 
neck  15  cm.,  distance  of  bottom  of  outlet  tube  to  top  8  cm..  The  ther- 
mometer range  was  0"  to  400°  C,  ha  1°  intervals,  the  length  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  40  cm.  The  thermometer  used  for  obtaining  the  results 
given  in  Table  4,  up  to  150°  C,  was  graduated  from  40°  to  160°  C.  in  1° 
intervals  and  had  a  scale  length  of  9.5  cm.  The  thermometer  used  from 
200°  to  300°  had  a  range  from  200°  to  360°  in  1°  intervals  and  had  ascale 
length  of  12  cm.  It  can  be  seen,  from  these  tables,  that  if  the  thermometers 
had  been  graduated  for  total  immersion,  appreciable  errors  would  have 


'  U.  S.  Bureau  or  Standards  Sd.  Paper  170  (1911), 
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Table  3. — Stem  Correction  Data  for  Distillation  Flask  Used  in  DialiUa- 
tion  of  Creosote  OH* 


Tablsi  4. — Stem  Correction  Data  for  Pensky-Martin  Flash-point 
Apparatus 


bS^-i. 

^=lr?=  ••S3SS' 

8t™Cc^^.„, 

60 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300 

30 
80 

130 
10 
60 

110 

35 
45 
55 
75 
85 
100 

0.1 
0.7 
2-0 
0.2 
1.6 
3,5 

been  introduced,, if  the  stem  correction  had  been  neglected.  Empirical 
methods  are  sometimes  used  (or  certain  more  or  less  standard  operations, 
such  as  distillation,  in  which  a  total-immersion  thermometer  is  specified 
to  be  used  without  regard  to  the  emergent-stem  correction. 

Otker  Sources  of  Error  in  Use  of  Higk-temperaiure  Mercurial  Ther- 
mometers.— Aside  from  the  error  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  use  of 
high-temperature  mercurial  thermometers  by  a  failure  to  observe  the 
proper  condition  of  immersion,  there  are  two  common  sources  of  error 
that  can  be  attributed  to  actual  defecta  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instru- 
ment. These  are,  first,  insufficient  pressure  above  the  mercury  to  pre- 
vent breaking  of  the  mercury  column,  or  evaporation  at  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  and,  second,  improper  or  insufficient  annealing  for  use  at 
high  temperatures.  This  latter  defect  may  result  in  a  rise  of  the  reading 
with  continued  heating  amounting  to  as  much  as  20°  C.  in  extreme  cases. 

Mercury  boils  at  approximately  357"  C.  and  evaporates  fairly  rapidly 
at  much  lower  temperatures.  Experiments  have  shown  that  even  for 
use  above  100"  C.  the  filling  under  pressure  of  that  part  of  the  capillary 
above  the  column  with  an  inert  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  is  desirable.  The 
amount  of  pressure  that  must  exist  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  to 
prevent  evaporation  or  breaking  of  the  mercury  column  varies  with  the 
temperature  and  the  construction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem.  This 
*  See  Wilhelm :  U.  S.  Bureau  of  SUndarda  Tech.  Paper  49  (IBlfi). 
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pressure  may  be  anywhere  from  two  to  twenty  atmospheres.  The  failure 
to  fill  high-temperature  thermometers  under  the  proper  pressure  is  often 
the  cause  of  large  errors.  This  defect  can  be  detected,  sometimes,  by  the 
broken  appearance  of  the  mercury  column,  and  by  drops  of  mercury  that 
have  distilled  from  the  top,  but  often  the  column  breaks  in  a  part  of  the 
stem  not  visible,  and  the  defect  is  not  detected. 

Improper  anneahng  can  be  detected  only  by  the  checking  of  the  indi- 
cations of  the  instruments  from  time  to  time.  Laboratories  usually  have 
facihties  for  checking  the  readings  either  in  melting  ice  or  in  steam,  or 
perhaps  comparing  the  thermometers  from  time  to  time  with  a  thermo- 
meter known  to  give  reliable  readings. 


.  4. — Recohdinu  ■\ 


Indicating  and  Recording  Theruoubters 
The  term  "indicating"  is  usually  employed  to  designate  thermometers 
of  the  dial  and  pointer  type,  rather  than  those  constructed  of  mercury 
and  glass.  Indicating  thermometers  may  or  may  not  be  distance 
reading,  that  is,  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  indicator  to  be  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  bulb.  A  distance-reading  indicating  thei^ 
mometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  recording  thermometer,  as  the  name 
indicates,  employs  a  mechanism  for  making  a  continuous  record  of  tem- 
peratures on  s  suitable  chart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Indicating  and  recording  thermometers  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes,  electrical,  pressure,  and  bimetallic.  Electrical  ther- 
mometers are  generally  classed  as  pyrometers  and  will  not  be  discussed 
here.  Pressure  thermometers  comprise  a  bulb  containing  a  liquid  or  gas 
or  both  connected  by  means  of  capillary  tubing  to  some  form  of  pressure 
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gage.  Bimetallic  thermometers  utilise  the  turning  force  produced  when 
a  strip  cooedstii^  of  two  metals  having  different  coefficients  of  expansion 
and  brazed  to  each  other  is  heated.  Graphite-metal  thermometers  in- 
dicate temperatures  as  a  result  of  the  relatively  lai^  difference  in  thermal 
expansion  of  these  two  substances.  Although  of  simple  construction, 
the  accuracy  and  adaptability  of  these  types  of  instruments  have  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated  to  allow  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  them 
here. 

Pressure  Thermojn^era. — Pressure  thermometers  may  be  subdivided 
under  vapor  pressure,  hquid-filled,  and  gas-filled.  From  outward  ap- 
pearance, vapor-pressure  thermometers  may  be  distinguished  from  liquid- 
or  gas-filled  thermometers  by  the  form  of  the  temperature  scales,  since 
the  change  in  vapor  pressure,  with  respect  to  temperatures,  is  not  linear 
but  increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  Vapor-pressure  thermometers 
thus  have  an  unequally  divided  scale,  the  length  of  the  intervals  for  a 
given  number  of  degrees  increasing  with  increasing  temperatures. 
Liquid-  and  gas-filled  instruments  have  equally  divided  scales,  since  their 
action  is  based  on  thermal  expansion  which  is  approximately  linear 
with  respect  to  temperature.  The  bulbs,  capillary  tulung,  and  form  of 
pressure  gage  of  any  one  type  may  be  identical  in  outward  appearance  to 
that  of  any  other. 

lAquide  Used  in  Vapor-preasure  Thermometers. — The  volatile  hquid 
used  in  a  vapor-preasure  thermometer  must  possess  certain  well-defined 
characteristics.  It  should  be  stable,  readily  obtained,  and  purified, 
and  should  not  act  upon  the  metals  with  which  it  will  be  in  contact.'  It 
must  have  a  sufficiently  high  pressure  at  the  lower  temperatures  to  which 
it  will  be  subjected  to  insure  a  readable  temperature  scale,  and  its  critical 
temperature  must  be  higher  than  the  highest  temperature  to  be  measured. 

The  vapor  pressures  of  the  Uquids  available  for  use  in  vapor-pressure 
thermometers  have  been  determined  over  wide  ranges  and  it  is  usually 
possible,  by  making  use  of  the  data  found  in  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
to  select  the  mostsuitableliquidioragiven  range  of  temperature;or  if  a 
liquid  is  given,  to  predict  the  temperature  range  within  which  it  can  be 
used  and  the  pressures  that  will  be  developed.  In  general,  the  tempera^ 
ture  and  pressure  range  for  a  given  liquid  will  be  included  between  its 
boiling  point  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and  its  critical  temperature. 
Although  these  limits  are  very  arbitrary,  they  are  convenient  for  reference. 

Table  5  gives  the  boiling  points,  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
and  the  critical  temperatiues  and  pressures  for  various  liquids  suggested 
for  use  in  vapor-pressure  thermometers. 

Liquids  avd  Gases  Used  and  Pressures  in  Liquid-  and  Ga»-fiUed  Tfi^- 
mometers. — The  liquids  used  in  liquid-filled  thermometers  do  not  need  to 
possess  such  definite  characteristics  as  those  used  in '  vapor-presaiire 
thermometers.    It  is  obvious  that  pure  liquids  are  to  be  desired,  that 
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—Boiling  Points  and  Critical  Data  of  Liquids  Siiggeated  for  Uee 
in  Vapor-preasure  Thermometers 

B„iii-,  p^i...  ■        Critlcid       I        Critical 
SubBUnce  nllSi.  r     i  TsmpM»tu™,  ■      PreMun, 
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Ethyl  alcohol 

80 
SO 
100 
111 
184 

243 
288 
365 
320 
426 

63 

Toloene 

Anllin. 

62 

they  ehould  not  react  chemically  upon  the  metals  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  and  that  the  highest  temperature  to  which  they  are  to  be 
subjected  should  not  exceed  their  critical  temperature.  Alcohol,  which 
has  been  used  in  liquid-filled  thermometers  for  lower  temperatures  would 
not  be  satisfactory  for  temperatures  much  above  200°  C.  Aniline  has 
been  suggested  for  temperatures  as  h^b  as  400°  C.  Mercury  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  this  coimtry  in  liquid-filled  thermometers  reading 
up  to  1000°  F. 

Any  inert  gas  could  be  used  to  fill  gas^lled  thermometers,  but  nitrogen 
hsa  been  preferred  in  this  country.  Gas-filled  thermometers  are  not 
used  in  general  above  1000°  F.,  since  the  metal  bulbs  become  permeable 
to  the  gas  at  bigh  temperatures. 

The  initial  pressure  and  the  pressure  range  of  a  liquid-  or  gas-filled 
thermometer  will  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  gage  used  and 
the  temperature  range.  The  initial  pressure  is  made  relatively  high 
(10  or  15  atmospheres). 

Prindplea  Underlying  Action  of  Pressure  Thermometers. — The  action 
of  the  vapor-pressure  thermometer  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
inside  the  thermometer  is  determined  solely  by  the  temperature  of  the 
free  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  follows,,  therefore,  that  the  thermometer 
must  be  80  constructed  that  one  free  surface  is  always  in  the  bulb.  If 
this  condition  is  fulfilled  the  reading  of  the  instrument  will  not  be  sensi- 
bly affected  by  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  gage  and  capillary. 
This  is  a  decided  advantage  over  other  types,  if  the  connecting  tubing 
and  gage  are  both  to  be  subjected  to  considerable  changes  in  temperature. 
If  the  vapor-preesure  thermometer  is  not  filled  properly  {i.e.,  the  propor- 
tion of  liquid  is  too  great  or  too  small  as  compared  with  the  volume  of 
the  bulb,  capillary  and  gage)  very  large  and  uncertain  errors  may  be 
introduced.  As  an  example,  take  the  condition  met  with  in  the  use  of 
high-temperature  vapor-pressure  thermometers.  The  bulb  is  usually 
much  hotter  than  the  capillary  and  is  filled,  or  nearly  filled,  with  vapor. 
The  liquid  is  condensed  in  the  capillary' and  there  should  be  sufficient 
liquid  in  the  capillary  to  entirely  fill  it  and  partly  fill  the  bulb.  If  the 
liquid  only  partly  fills  the  capillary  and  there  is  no  liquid  in  the  bulb,  the 
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capillary  wiU  contain  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  temperature 
indicated  will  be  that  of  the  portion  of  the  capillary  containing  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  temperature,  which  may 
be  several  hundred  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  bulb,  will  be  indicated 
ihstead  of  the  true  temperature  of  the  bulb. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  capillary  tubing  of  as  small  a  bore  as  possible 
for  vapor-pressure  thermometers,  for  the  smaller  the  volume  of  the  capil- 
lary and  gage  the  smaller  is  the  required  volume  of  the  bulb,  since  the 
combined  volume  of  the  capUlary  and  gage  must  be  less  than  that  of  the 
bulb.» 


uauiD.    Bulb  hotteb 


Gas-  and  liquid-filled  thermometers  operate  on  the  principle  of  ther- 
mal expansion.  They  are  entirely  filled  with  either  the  liquid  or  the 
gas.  The  expansion  of  the  liquid  or  gas  in  the  bulb  is  transmitted  throi^h 
capillary  tubing  to  the  pressure  gage.  These  instruments  are  subject 
to  error  if  the  gage  and  capillary  are  heated  or  cooled  to  temperatures 
differing  from  those  under  which  they  were  calibrated.  This  error  may 
be  made  negligible,  in  many  instances,  by  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
capillary  and  gage  as  compared  with  that  of  the  bulb,  or  by  using  a  com- 
pensator in  the  head.  Such  a  compensator,  however,  will  not  eliminate 
errors  due  to  the  heating  or  cooling  of  the  capillary  alone. 

Accuracy  of  Pressure  Tkermometera. — On  account  of  the  mechanical 
construction  of  pressure  thermometers,  both  as  regards  the  mechanism 
for  indicating  and  recording  and  the  necessity  for  using  comparatively 
large  and  heavy  bulbs,  the  accuracy  that  can  be  secured  with  this  type 
of  thermometer  is  lower  than  that  generally  obtained  with  mercury  in 
glass  thermometers. 


*  This  lequiremeot  is  not  necessary  if  the  bulb  j 
capillftry  and  gage. 
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Testing  Hiqh-tkhperature  Thermometers 

The  testing  of  high-temperature  thermometers  for  scale  errors  in- 
volves, primarily,  either  the  comparison  of  the  test  thermometer  with 
standard  thermometers  at  various  temperatures  in  suitably  designed 
comparators,  or  the  reading  of  the  thermometers  in  the  vapors  of  various 
boiling  liquids.  The  100°  point  may  thus  be  checked  in  an  apparatus 
known  as  a  hypsometer  or  steam-point  apparatus,  which  provides  for 
the  immersion  of  the  thermometers  directly  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  water. 
Thermometers  may  also  be  tested  in  the  vapors  of  naphthalene,  benzo- 
pbenone,  anthracene,  and  aulfur,  the  boiling  points  of  'which  are  218", 
306",  340",  and  444.6"  C,  respectively.  The  boiling-point  method  of 
testing  is  less  frequently  used  than  the  comparison  method,  and  is,  in 
general,  less  convenient  and  subject  to  greater  errors  than  the  latter. 

For  testing  in  the  range  100°  to  320°,  an  electrically  heated  oil  bath  is 
most  convenient  to  use.  This  bath  should  be  well  stirred  to  give  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  temperature.  The  thermometers  are  immersed 
directly  in  the  oil. 

For  obtaining  higher  temperatures  than  those  that  can  be  secured  in 
the  oil  bath,  two  different  types  of  comparators  have  been  designed  and 
used  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  One  of  these,  which  has  been  in  use  up 
to  very  recently,  is  an  electrically  heated  stirred  air  bath.  The  air  is 
rapidly  circulated  around  a  block  of  copper,  into  which  holes  were  drilled 
for  insertion  of  the  thermometers.  Two  heating  coils  are  used,  one  of 
which  is  woimd  around  the  cylinder  in  which  the  air  circulates,  the  other 
is  wound  horizontally  on  an  asbestos  plate  covering  the  top.  By  means  of 
a  differential  thermocouple,  of  which  one  junction  is  placed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  bath,  the  other  at  the  top,  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  bath  can  be  observed  and  this 
difference  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  regulating  the  amount  of 
energy  supplied  to  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  coil. 

The  latest  type  of  bath  designed  for  high  temperature  up  to  550"  C. 
uses  molten  lead  or  tin  as  a  comparison  liquid.  This  bath  is  constructed 
of  iioD  throughout  and  contains  a  stirrer  for  circulating  the  molten  metal. 
The  thermometers  are  inserted  in  thin  steel  tubes  closed  at  the  bottom 
and  immersed  in  the  hquid.  This  molten  metal  hath  has  proved,  from 
many  standpoints,  more  satisfactory  for  testing  than  the  air  bath.  It 
can  be  heated  and  regulated  more  rapidly,  has  a  more  uniform  tem- 
perature distribution,  and  possesses  less  vibration  than  the  air  bath. 

Precautions  to  be  Observed  in  Testing  Higk-iemperature  Thermome- 
lers. — It  is  not  possible  to  read  thermometers  totally  immersed  in  the 
comparators  mentioned,  and  since  the  stem-correction  error  becomes 
larger  with  increasing  temperatures,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
eliminate  this  error  or  to  compute  it  accurately.     This  error  is  made 
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negligible  if  both  standard  and  test  thermometers  have  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  mercury  column  emei^ot 
when  tested.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  however, 
since  the  standard  and  the  test  thermometers  usually  have  different 
dimeBsionfi,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  compute  stem  corrections  for 
both  unless  the  latter  are  to  be  standardized  for  partial  immersion. 
Thermometers  graduated  for  short  lengths  of  immersion,  as  for  example 
1  or  2  in.,  should  not  be  tested  immersed  to  these  short  lengths  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  top  part  of  the  baths. 
Such  thermometers  are  usually  tested  immersed  to  a  greater  length  and  a 
correction  computed  to  allow  for  the  difference  in  reading  due  to  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  mercury  column  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
it  would  be  in  use. 

In  testing  high-temperature  thermometers,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  observed  variations  from  standard  readings  will  not  remain 
constant  if  the  glass  of  which  the  bulb  is  made  was  not  properly  annealed. 
Even  the  best-made  thermometers  change  with  time  and  on  continued 
heating.  As  a  result,  the  correction  observed  for  a  thermometer  at  a 
given  temperature  will  not  hold  if  the  bulb  contracts  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. If  the  thermometer  is  so  graduated  that  it  can  be  read  in  ice  or  ■ 
steam,  the  amount  that  the  readings  have  changed  can  be  easily  observed 
by  taking  check  readings  in  ice  or  steam  directly  after  reading  at  the 
higher  temperature.  From  the  results  of  these  observations,  allowance 
can  be  made  for  changes  that  may  have  taken  place,  due  to  a  contraction 
of  the  bulb.  Where  no  ice  point  is  provided,  it  is  advisable  to  test  the 
highest  point  first  and  the  lower  points  afterward. 

If  a  preliminary  test  of  a  thermometer  shows  that  a  considerable 
change  in  the  readings  occurs  with  moderate  heating,  it  is  advisable  to 
subject  the  thermometer  to  an  annealing  test,  which  may  be  made  in 
an  electrically  heated  annealing  oven.  The  construction  of  this  oven  and 
instructions  as  to  annealing  are  given  in  a  paper  by  Dickinson.' 

This  brief  description  of  thetesting  of  high-temperature  thermometers 
pertains  more  especially  to  laboratory  thermometers  of  the  etched-scale 
or  enclosed-scale  types.  The  comparators  mentioned  were  designed 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  highest  attainable  precision.  These 
comparators  are  sometimes  used  to  test  industrial  thermometers  and  the 
other  types  of  high-temperature  instruments  mentioned  in  this  article. 
In  many  instances,  however,  they  do  not  reproduce  conditions  of  use 
sufficiently  well  for  testing  certain  types. of  thermometers  designed  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  the  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  gases  or 
superheated  steam,  and  special  testing  apparatus  must,  therefore,  be 
built. 


•  U.  8.  Bureau  of  StandardB  Sd.  Paper  32  C1«B). 
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DISCUSSION 

A.  0.  Ashman,  Palmerton,  Pa.  (written  discussion*).— Owing  to 
the  conflict  of  the  terms  thermometry  and  pyrometry,  in  numerous 
caees  the  entire  field  of  temperature  measurements  has  been  divided 
under  these  two  headings.  This  confusion  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  originally  a  pyrometer  was  understood  to  be  an  instrument  for 
measuring  temperatures  above  the  range  of  a  mercury  thermometer. 
In  modem  practice,  however,  pyrometers  are  not  only  used  to  measure 
the  temperature  over  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  but  also  to  a  much 
lower  temperature,  thereby  eliminating  the  basis  of  the  earlier  division. 
It  seems  that  the  modem  meaning  of  the  term  pyrometry  is  understood 
to  include  the  entire  field  of  temperature  measurements,  of  which  ther- 
mometry is  one  subdivision.  The  fact  that  this  paper  is  presented  at 
a  pyrometer  symposium  would  bear  out  this  fact. 

The  following,  I  beheve,  gives  the  modem  idea  of  the  divisions  of 
pyrometry,  and  shows  the  relation  of  thermometry  to  pjTometry: 

1.  Expansion  pyrometry^:  •  4.  Optical  pyrometry 

(a)  ExpansioD  of  gaaee,  5.  Radiation  pyrometry 

(b)  Expansion  of  liquids,  6.  Calorimetric  pyrometry 

(c)  Expansiiin  of  aolida.  7.  Melting  point  pyrometry 

2.  Thermoelectric  pyrometry  8.  Tranepiration  pyrometry 

3.  Electrical  resistance  pyrometry  0.  Miscellaneous  pyrometric  methods 

R,  M.  WiLHELU  (author's  reply  to  discussionf). — Although  certain 
types  of  pyrometers  may  be  used  to  measure  temperatures  below  the 
upper  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  it  would  hardly  seem  ad- 
visable or  logical  to  make  so  radical  a  change  as  Mr.  Ashman  suggests 
in  the  nomeoclature  of  the  subject. 

■Received  Sept.  25,  1919.  f  Received  Jan.  19,  1920. 
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Porcelain  for  Pyrometric  Purposes* 

BT    FKANX   H.    RIDDLE,  t    PIlTBBURaH,    PA. 

(CtiMCO  M«tin(,  B^tcmber,  1B19) 

The  life  of  thermocouples  is  governed,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  pro- 
tection they  receive  when  in  use;  particularly  when  the  temperatures 
being  measured  are  high  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  reducing  in 
character.  Several  types  of  protection  tubes  are  being  used  for  this  work ; 
they  are  made  of  ordinary  and  aluminous  porcelain,  fused  quarts,  car- 
borundum, fused  alumina,  fireclay,  and  some  kinds  of  metal.  All  of 
them  may  render  good  service  under  certain  conditions  but  they  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  For  example,  fused- 
quartz  tubes  are  very  good  when  excessive  changes  in  temperature  occur, 
but  under  certain  conditions  they  will  crystallize  and  lose  their  strei^h. 

Porcelain  is  used  in  several  ways  in  connection  with  the  use  of  thermo- 
couples: for  insulating  the  two  wires  of  the  couple  and  to  prevent  short 
circuits;  for  protecting  the  entire  couple  in  a  refractory  gas-tight  tube, 
which  is  ordinarily  fastened  to  and  is  considered  part  of  a  properly 
equipped  thermocouple;  and  for  protecting  the  complete  thermocouple 
from  the  possibility  of  physical  injury  and  to  supiwrt  it.  This  tube  is 
made  porous  and  strong  and  is  ordinarily  built  right  into  the  wall  or  crown 
of  the  furnace,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  insulating  tubes  must  be  small  and  sufficiently  refractory  to 
withstand  the  temperatures  at  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  length 
of  the  tubes,  porosity  of  the  material  from  which  they  are  made,  etc.  does 
not  particularly  matter.  The  tubes  are  sometimes  made  with  two  or 
even  four  holes,  the  latter  being  used  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  two 
couples  as  close  together  as  possible  for  calibration  work. 

The  thermocouple  protection  tube  must  be  of  proper  size  to  permit 
the  thermoelements  and  insulating  tubes  to  be  inserted  or  taken  out 
easily.  It  must  be  porous  enough  to  withstand  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature and  yet  gas-tight,  as  well  as  refractory  enough  to  withstand  the 
furnace  temperature,  even  if  the  tube  protrudes  into  the  furnace  in  a 
horizontal  position  without  support  for  a  reasonable  distance.  If  the 
tubes  are  dense  enough  to  be  gas-tight,  they  do  not  require  glaiing  but 
are  not  so  resistant  to  temperature  changes  as  the  porous  tubes. 

The  protection  tubes  for  the  noble  metals  are  normally  about  }^  in. 

•  Published  by  permisaion  of  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  SUndanle. 
tCheinist,  Clay  Products  Diviaion,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standarda. 
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(12  mm.)  inside  diameter,  have  ?^-in.  (3,I7-mm.)  walls,  are  closed  atone 
end,  and  flanged  at  the  other.  Their  length  varies  from  one  to  several 
feet.  For  base  elements,  the  tubes  are  usually  1  in.  inside  diameter, 
otherwise  the  same  as  for  the  noble  metals.  Glazed  Marquardt  mass 
tubes  are  commonly  employed  for  the  noble  elements  and  ordinary 
uRglazed  vitreous  porcelain  for  the  base  elements. 

The  outer  protection  tubes  must  be  refractory  and  preferably  porous. 
They  are  usually  rather  heavy  walled  and  closed  on  the  exposed  end. 
Their  inside  diameter  is  great  enoi^h  to  permit  the  thmnocouple 
protection  tube  to  go  in  and  out  with  ease.  The  walls  are  usually  M  in- 
or  more  in  thickness.  Alundum  and  carborundum  make  excellent  tubes 
for  this  purpose  for  high  temperatures.  Sillimanite  is  also  a  good  mate- 
rial. Fireclay  bodies  are  not  so  good  but  satisfactory  for  temperatures 
equivalent  to  the  fusing  temperature  of  cone  10  or  lees. 

As  with  a  good  many  other  products,  a  shorta^  of  pyrometer  tubes 
was  felt  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  importations  were 
cut  off.  After  the  shortage  was  overcome,  the  quality  of  the  product 
was  soon  made  practically  equal  to  that  of  Germany.  As  conditions 
are  at  present,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  resume 
the  importation  of  pyrometer  tubes. 

Mabquardt  Mass  Boot  No.  1 

About  4  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  its  Clay  Products 
Laboratory,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  undertook  the  duplication  of  the  Mar- 
quardt mass  tubes.*    The  body  composition  adopted  was  as  follows: 


BOfT 

CaleineNo  1 

46.7 
7.3 
17.0 

6.0 

15.0 
10.0 

Camot»  No.  1 

PMCmi 

CUcineNo.  2 

North  C&roUna  ImoUd 

North  Carolina  kaolin. . . 
Potash  f eldq>ar 

22.0 

Calcw.  No.  2 
Potash  feldapar 

TemUHee  ball  olay  No.  6 

100.0 
64.0 

Englisb  china  cUy.. 

Calcined  alumina 

36.0 

100.0  100.0 

Each  calcine  mixture  is  ground  dry  in  a  ball  mill,  to  insure  thorough 
mixiog  of  the  materials.  It  is  then  tempered  with  water  to  the  consist- 
ency of  a  very  thick  paste  and  molded,  by  hand,  into  balls  about  134  ^■ 
(3.17  cm.)  in  diameter.'   An  alternate  method  is  to  grind  the  mixtiu^  in 

'W.  L.  Howat:  HanufactuTe  of  Porcelain  PyTomet«r  Tubea.  TVmu.  Am.  Cer. 
Soc,  {1916}  18, 268. 

P.  H.  Riddle:  Marquardt  Poroeltuo.     7'ran*.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.  (1917)  19,  8S7. 
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a  ball  mill  in  the  wet  state,  having  sufficient  water  to  make  a  creamy  slip. 
When  ground  sufficiently,  the  slip  is  run  through  a  fine  silk  lawn  and  filter 
pressed  until  sufficient  water  has  been  eliminated  to  permit  forming  the 
body.  It  is  then  wedged  untU  homogeneous  and  made  into  balls  as 
before.  The  thoroughly  dried  balls  are  then  placed  in  a  kiln  and  cal- 
cined to  a  temperature  equivalent  to  the  fusing  point  of  Orton  pyrometric 
cone  20.  This,  at  the  time-temperature  rate  used  in  our  case,  is  about 
1525°  C.  At  this  temperature  calcine  No.  2  will  fuse  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  balls  of  the  material  to  flatten  out  of  shape  and  stick  together; 
calcine  No.  1  has  the  shrinkage  well  taken  out  of  it  but  it  does  not  vitrify. 
The  calcined  materials  are  then  crushed  until  sufficiently  fine  for  ball 
milling.  This  pebble-mill  grinding  is  continued  until  the  powder  is 
fine  enough  to  pass  dry  through  a  lawn  with  120  meshes  to  the  square 
inch. 

The  body  is  prepared  by  ball  milling  the  calcines  and  raw  materials 
in  the  proper  proportion  in  the  wet  state,  screening  them  through  a  120- 
mesh  lawn,  passing  them  ever  a  magnetic  separator,  and  then  filter 
pressing.    The  body  is  then  in  the  proper  condition  for  manufacture. 

Marquardt  Mass  Boot  No.  2 

For  particularly  high  temperatures,  it  is  advantageous  to  eliminate 
c^ine  No.  2  from  the  mixture  and  to  use  only  calcine  No.  1.  This  gives 
a  body  of  the  composition 

,    Calcina  No.  1 63.0 

North  Carolina  kaolin 17.0 

Florida  kaolin 6.0 

Tenneasee  ball  clay  No.  6 IS.O 

English  china  clay 10.0 

100.0 


Calcine  No.  1  is  the  same  as  is  used  in  Marquardt  mass  body  No.  1. 
Tubes  of  this  refractory  quaUty,  as  stated,  are  necessary  only  in  extreme 
cases,  considered  from  the  ceramic  standpoint.  In  making  these  tubes, 
if  the  product  is  to  hold  its  shape  in  use,  it  must  be  burned  in  manufac- 
ture to  a  point  at  which  the  shrinkage  is  eliminated  as  much  as  possible. 

Both  Mdrquardt  mass  bodies  are  porous  at  the  burning  temperature 
used  and  are  dependent  on  the  glaze  to  .make  them  gas-tight.  They 
have,  however,  the  excellent  quality  of  being  able  to  resist  reasonable 
changes  in  temperature.  If  care  is  used,  it  is  possible  to  safely  insert  a 
cold  tube  into  a  furnace  heated  at  1500°  C.  in  a  few  minutes  time. 
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Ordinaby  Porcelain  Tubes 

These  tubes  are  not  ea  refractory  as  Marquardt  or  silliniamte  tubes 
but  are  good  at  low  temperatures  where  the  temperature  changes  are  not 
too  great.  However,  they  should  be  supported  if  inserted  horizontally 
into  furnaces  far  enough  to  project.  Tubes  of  this  sort  are  vitrified  and  so 
are  not  dependent  on  a  glaze  to  make  them  gas-tight.  This  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  the  tube  sticking  where  in  contact.  They  are  also  cheaper 
to  manufacture.  Numerous  compositions  may  be  used  for  this  purpose; 
two  that  are  satisfactory  are : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Pas  Cent.  Pib  Cbht. 

Ptttaali  feldapar 18  12' 

PTint 32  38 

North  Carolina  kaolin 30  25 

Florida  kaolin 8  8 

Tenneseee  ball  clay  No.  6 J12  17 


These  bodies  are  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Marquardt 
bodies;  that  is,  by  pebble  milling,  screening,  passing  over  the  magnetic 
separator,  and  filter  pressing. 

SiLLiuANiTE  Tubes 

As  is  well  known,  pure  dehydrated  kaolin,  AlgO|.2SiOi,  has  a  melting 
temperature  of  about  1750"  C.  ±  while  sillimanite  Al»Oi.SiOj  has  a  well- 
defined  melting  point  of  1816°  C.  +  ,  which  makes  it  useful  for  temperature 
measurements  around  the  melting  point  of  kaolins.  Tubes  of  this  sort 
are  difficult  to  glaze  or  vitrify  except  by  the  use  of  very  high  temperatures 
of  firing.  For  this  reason  they  are  usually  not  gas-tight.  The  material 
is  useful,  however,  fop  Ar&em  furnace  tubes  and  particularly  good  for 
outer  protection  tubes.  The  coefiBcient  of  thermal  expansion  of  silliman- 
ite is  very  low  and  uniform,  as  compared  with  that  of  clay,  which  is 
greater  and  variable  at  the  different  temperatures.  The  addition  of  free 
silica  (flint)  increases  the- coefficient  and  causes  it  to  be  variable  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.    A  workable  mixture  is  as  follows: 

Feb  Cbbt.  C*lcik»  No.  1  PiB  CmT. 

CalcineNo.  1 68.3  Calcined  alumina 28.33 

Georgia  kaolin 21.2  Florida  kaolin JU^J 

Tenn«sKe  b^  olay 10.5  100.00 

iob!b 

The  calcine  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Marquardt  mass 
calcines  and  burned  to  cone  20.  The  longer  this  temperature  can  be 
held  in  the  burning,  or  the  oftener  the  calcine  can  be  burned,  the  better 
the  conversion. 
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Manupactubb  of  Tubes  bt  Pressinq 

It  is  poesible  to  make  all  sizes  of  tubes  from  2  mm.  outside  diameter 
by  0.6  mm.  inside  diameter  up  to  practically  any  size  desired  by  this 
method.  We  have  not  made  tubes  more  than  15  mm.  outside  diameter. 
The  machine  used  is  a  miniature  hydraulic  press  built  similar  to  a  sewer- 
pipe  press.  The  water  cylinder  is  8  in.  (20  cm.)  in  diameter,  the  clay 
cyhnder  is  33^  in.  (8.9  cm.)  in  diameter  and  the  stroke  is  10  in.  (25  cm.). 
All  dies  are  made  of  brass  and  accurately  finished.  The  water  pressure 
used  to  operate  the  press  is  80  lb.  to  the  sq.  in.  This  machine  works 
well  and  makes  very  dense  tubes.  The  troubles  encountered  are  the 
ordinary  ones  that  would  be  expected  with  a  machine  of  this  type;  viz., 
necessity  of  maintaining  absolute  water  content  and  uniform  pu^ng 
to  prevent  clay  running  faster  on  one  side  of  -the  die  than  on  the  other. 
Ring  cracks  also  form  at  the  point  of  the  die  when  the  column  Is  held  so 
as  to  throw  back  the  plunger  to  recharge  the  clay  cylinder.  The  longer 
the  stroke,  consequently,  the  fewer  the  ring  cracks  formed  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  production.  Hence  a  stroke  of  24  in.  (60.9  cm.)  would  be 
preferable.  If  the  press  is  vertical,  the  lengthof  the  tube  is  limited  by  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  clay,  but  this  will  usually  permit  the  making  of  at 
least  5-ft.  (1 .5  m.)  tubes.  If  the  press  is  inclined  or  horizontal,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  hand-controlled  ofF-bearing  belt.  We  have  found  that  the 
press  is  satisfactory  for  all  sizes  of  tubes  we  require,  and  that  its 
capacity  is  sufficient.  However,  on  account  of  the  greater  advan- 
tages of  casting,  the  only  tubes  made  on  the  press  are  those  that  caoDot 
be  cast  on  account  of  their  small  bore.  In  our  case  all  tubes  with  an 
internal  diameter  over  5  mm.  are  cast.  This  eliminates  all  tubes  but 
the  inner  or  insulating  tubes.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  make  the  small- 
bore tubes  very  successfully  and  to  make  tubes  with  several  holes  in 
them. 

MANUFACTCaE   OP   TOBES   BY   CASTING 

Cast  tubes  above  5  mm.  inside  diameter  are  superior  to  pressed  ones 
in  many  ways.  They  are  much  straighter,  do  .not  have  to  be  handled 
until  stiff,  and  are  more  homogeneous.  The  speed  and  trueness  of 
this  work,  of  course,  depends  primarily  on  the  plaster  molds.  For 
long  small-diameter  molds  for  tubes  closed  on  one  end,  the  mold  should  be 
cast  around  a  cold-drawn  steel  rod,  on  account  of  its  trueness.  The  end 
of  the  rod  should  be  rounded  off  as  desired,  and  a  hole  about  J^g  in-  (1-5 
mm.)  in  diameter  drilled  in  the  center  at  this  end,  probably  %  in.  (9.5 
mm.)  deep.  The  other  end  of  the  rod  should  be  mounted  in  the  center 
of  a  plaster  block  about  6  in.  (15  cm.)  high  and  4  in.  in  diameter.  The 
molds  are  cast  by  placing  the  rod  vertically  on  the  mounting,  and  wrap- 
ping a  "coddle"  of  roofing  paper,  or  similar  flexible  material,  around  the 
mounting  and  maintaining  this  measure  up  to  a  height  of  a  few  inches 
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above  the  top  of  the  rod.  Then  run  a  He'hi-  pin,  about  3  in.  long,  down 
iuto  the  Binall  hole  in  the  top  end  of  the  rod.  Prepare  the  plaster  and  fill 
the  "coddle"  so  that  the  pin  sticks  out  of  the  plaster  about  j^  in.  This 
He^n.  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  made  by  drawing  out  the 
pin,  serves  as  an  air  inlet,  making  it  possible  to  pull  the  rod  out  of  the 
mold;  it  also  serves  the  same  purpose  in  pulling  out  the  cast  tubes. 

Castinfi. — The  casting  process  consists  in  pouring  clay  suspended  ia 
water  (shp)  into  a  dry  plaster-of-Paris  mold  and  permitting  it  to  re- 
main there  a  sufficient  time  for  the  plaster  to  absorb  the  water  from 
the  slip  in  direct  contact  with  the  mold.  The  inside  of  the  mold  is, 
of  course,  the  shape  of  the  outside  of  the  piece  of  ware.  As  this  absorp- 
tion continues  the  clay  becomes  stiff;  the  longer  it  continues,  the  thicker 
is  the  layer  of  hard  clay  next  to  the  mold.  When  this  layer  has  hardened 
for  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  inner  face  of  the  mold  to  make  a  wall 
of  the  proper  thickness,  the  remaining  slip  is  poured  out  by  turning  over 
the  mold.  During  casting,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mold  full  of  slip. 
The  mold  absorbs  the  water  from  the  slip  and  sufficient  slip  must  be 


Fig.  1. — Pallet  for  DaiiNO  tubb. 

run  in  to  replace  this.  Casting  necessitates  the  use  of  considerable  care 
that  is  not  at  first  apparent,  particularly  in  pieces  of  the  shape  of  tubes. 

The  small  hole  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold  as  an  air  inlet,  when 
drawing  out  the  metal  core,  is  also  essential  in  casting.  Before  the  slip 
is  poured  Into  the  mold  a  steel  rod  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  air  vent 
ia  placed  in  this  hole  and  run  in  until  it  projects  into  the  mold  proper 
about  Hin.  (12  cm.).  It  is  bent  over  on  the  Outside  of  the  mold  and  cut 
off  about  1  in.  from  the  center,  and  is  held  in  place  with  soft  clay.  After 
the  shp  is  poured  and  it  is  time  to  empty  the  mold,  the  pin  must  be 
taken  out  while  the  mold  is  being  turned.  If  the  pin  is  taken  out  too 
800Q,  the  slip  will  run  down  and  plug  the  hole;  if  it  is  left  in  after  the 
slip  begins  to  run  out  at  the  other  end,  the  tube  will  collapse. 

Considerable  care  must  be  used  in  drying  the  tubes,  and  proper 
pallets  are  necessary;  plate  glass  is  ideal  for  the  purpose.  Where  wood 
is  used  there  should  be  a  stiff  reinforcement  running  lengthwise  of  the 
pallet  underneath,  as  well  as  cleats  crossways.  The  boards  should  be 
of  the  same  length  as  the  green  tubes  and  have  a  stop  block  running  the 
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entire  length,  along  one  edge.  The  first  tube  is  placed  against  this  stop 
block,  and  the  next  one  rolled  close  to  the  first,  but  with  the  head  on  the 
opposite  end  of  the  pallet,  etc.  This  method  permits  the  necessary 
clearance  for  the  heads  and  each  tube  is  held  on  both  sides  for  its 
entire  lei^th,  see  Fig.  I.  If  the  pallets  are  longer  than  the  tubes,  the 
head  end  of  each  tube  will  be  without  a  brace  on  either  side,  for  a  distance 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  tubes  and  pallet.  The 
last  tube  from  the  stop  block  is  held  in  place  by  a  H  in.  square  steel  rod. 
Twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient  for  drying. 


Fig.  2. — Collab  op  univbrsal  joint  frou  which  tdbbb  abb  ausPENDED. 

Close  attention  is  required  in  preparing  the  casting  aUps  as  they 
must  always  have  the  same  water  content  and  the  same  casting  time  in 
order  to  secure  proper  uniformity  of  production.  To  keep  the  shrinkage 
low,  the  water  content  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  still  have 
proper  fluidity.  This  decrease  in  water  content  is  faciUtated  by  the 
use  of  alkaline  electrolytes.* 

Selling. — Setting  must  be  done  with  great  care,  particularly  if  the 
tubes  are  very  long.  Tubes  5  ft.  long  or  over  are  difficult  to  pick  up  while 
green,  without  straining  or  breaking,  unless  a  small  trough  is  used  to 
support  them  for  their  entire  length.  They  must  be  hung  from  the  top 
of  the  furnace  by  the  collar  on  a  universal  joint.  Fig.  2  shows  the  collar 
as  used.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  clay  must  be  great  enough  to  hold 
'  A.  V.  Bleininger:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stuidarda  Tteh.  PajMr  il. 
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the  we^ht  of  the  tube,  but  all  jars  muBt  be  avoided  in  setting  as  the 
tubes  are  easily  broken.     Figs.  2  and  3  also  show  the  kiln  lised  in  burn- 


Fio   3  — Sectioit  op  tornacb 


ing.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  cover  of  the  kiln  lifts  off  so  that  the  ware 
caa  be  lowered  down  into  the  saggers.    The  kiln  and  saggers  are  so 
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arranged  that  there  is  an  even  temperature  distribution  on  both  sides 
•f  every  row  of  tubes.  This  is  easential  if  straight  tubes  are  to  be 
produced,  as  an  irregular  temperature  causes  uneven  shrinkage  and, 
consequently,  warped  tubes.  Where  a  larger  capacity  is  desired,  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  kiln  loiter,  thus  permitting  the  placing  of  more 
buqgB  of  saggers. .  Each  additional  sagger  will  require  an  additional 
vertical  row  of  burners.  It  is  important  that  the  refractories  used  in 
the  kiln  and  a&ggerB  be  of  high  grade.  A  sagger  mixture  that  has  proved 
satisfactory  is, 

Pbs  Cam. 
Calcined  flint  SreciAy,  sued  to  pass  through  an  S-meeh 

and  be  retajoed  on  a  30-meah  screen 65 

Geoi^ia  kaolin 35 

Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  5  or  No.  9 10 

100 

It  is  essential  that  a  high-grade  flint  fireclay  be  used,  that  is,  one 
having  a  softening  point  of  at  least  cone  32. 

The  Bisque  Burn. — If  the  tubes  are  to  be  glazed,  they  should  be 
burned  twice.  The  glaze  is  not  applied  until  after  the  first  burn.  This 
first,  or  bisque,  burn  need  be  carried  to  a  temperature  only  sufficiently 
high  to  expel  its  combined  water  and  make  the  body  hard  enough  to 
handle,  that  is,  about  cone  1.  Practice  has  shown,  however,  that  a 
straighter  product  is  obtained  by  eliminating  part  of  the  fire  shrinkage 
in  the  bisque  burn  but  still  leaving  the  tube  porous  enough  to  make  it  easy 
to  apply  the  glaze.  For  Marquardt  tubes,  this  temperature  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  fusion  point  of  Orton  cone  12  or  14  while  cone  8  or  10  is 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  porcelain  tubes.  • 

If  the  tubes  are  to  be  left  unglazed  the  burning  temperature  should 
be  sufficient  to  mature  the  body;  that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
body  has  the  proper  physical  properties  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

The  inner  insulating  tubes  and  the  extreme  outer  protection  tubes,  if 
IH  in.  (3.8  cm.)  or  greater  in  diameter,  can  be  burned  in  any  kiln  in 
which  the  proper  temperature  can  be  reached.  The  small  tubes  should 
be  burned  in  a  refractory  cradle.  Care  should  be  used  in  covering  the 
tubes  well  and  burning  slowly  in  order  to  prevent  the  top  tubes  from  curl- 
ing up,  due  to  uneven  ahrink^e.  The  larger  diameter  tubes  can  be 
burned  horizontally  without  bedding  or,  if  short  enough,  stood  close 
together  on  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  burn  the  insulating  tubes  to  as 
high  a  temperature  as  the  thermocouple  protection  tubes.  They  should, 
however,  be  burned  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  remove  most  of  the 
shrinkage. 

Glazijig, — The  ground  glaze  suspended  in  water  may  be  appUed  to 
the  bisque  tubes  in  several  ways,  chiefly  by  spraying  and  dipping.     Dip- 
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ping  is  not  as  eatiefactory  as  sprayiog  but  much  cheaper  and  preferable 
from  a  manufacturing  standpoint,  if  done  properly.  A  third,  and  very 
satisfactory,  method  is  to  arrange  a  small  container  with  a  bottom  con- 
sisting of  a  rubber  sheet.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the  center  of  the  rubber  large 
enough  to  permit  the  tube  which  is  to  be  glazed  to  slide  through  it,  but 
tight  enough  so  that  the  container  will  hold  hquid  when  the  tube  fills 
the  hole.  The  tube  is  hung  in  a  vertical  position  and  the  container 
pushed  up  the  tube  to  the  top,  the  tube,  of  course,  passing  through  the 
rubber  bottom  of  the  contfuner.  The  container  is  then  SUed  with  the 
hquid  glaze,  of  proper  viscosity,  and  drawn  down  the  tube  at  a  rate  great 
enough  to  allow  a  coat  of  glaze  of  just  the  proper  thickness  to  adhere  to 
the  porous  walls  of  the  tube.  This  gives  a  very  uniform  thickness  of 
glaze  as  every  part  of  the  tube  is  exposed  to  the  glaze  application  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  it  is  applied  slowly  enough  to  prevent  running. 
This  is  a  defect  that  is  apt  to  occur  in  dipping.  Glazes  of  the  character 
used  for  this  work  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  not  run  or  mend 
any  defects  caused  by  improper  application. 

Glazes  fpr  use  in  pyrometer  work  should  be  sufficiently  refractory  so 
that  they  will  not  soften  at  working  temperatures  and  stick  to  the  furn- 
ace or  the  outside  protection  tubes.  Most  of  the  glazes  used  are  of  such 
a  character  that  they  are  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  porous  tube  when 
the  heat  is  increased  too  much.  This  prevents  sticking  and  keeps  the 
tube  gas-tight  but  eventually  decreases  its  refractoriness  and  tends  to 
vitrify  the  tube  and  make  it  less  resistant  to  temperature  changes. 

Two  refractory  glazes  that  absorb  into  the  body  when  the  heat  is  too 
great  are  of  the  chemical  composition: 

1.0  CaO,  2.0  A1,0„  4.0  SiO,  (1) 

The  batch  weights  are  whiting,  100  parts  by  weight;  clay,  516  parts. 

Of  the  above,  the  CaO,  2  AUO,,  4  SiOi  are  fritted  at  cone  20,  ground 
and  added  to  the  rest  of  the  batch. 

Batcb  or  F>rTT  Past*  Batos  or  Olaii  Pabt* 

Wliitmg 100.0  Fritt 100 

Kaolin 616.0  Temieaeee  ball  clay 16 

Bnieackl 1.3  Potash  feldapu 6 

Flint a 


The  glazes  are  ground  wet  in  ball  mills  and  lawned  through  120-mesh 
screens  before  being  used.  Glaze  No.  1  is  a  beautiful  cream  matt  at  cone 
17  down  while  No.  2  is  rather  harder  but  vitreous  enough  to  be  gas- 
tight. 
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Bright  glazes  for  use  on  tubes  that  will  be  exposed  to  tem[>eratures 
under  1000'  C.  are: 

1.0  CaO,  1.0  A1,0,,  10  SiO,  (8) 

0.15    KiO 

0.20  MgO    1.0  A1,0,,  10.0  SiOj  (4) 

0.65    CaO 

These  glazes  are  very  beautiful  at  coae  17  but  soften  at  cone  10  and 
are  not  absorbed  into  the  body  and  hence  stick  to  anything  the  tubes  may 
be  touchii^. 

A  harder  bright  glaze  that  is  more  satisfactory  up  to  the  fusing  tem- 
perature of  cone  14  is: 

1  CaO,  1.0  A1»0,,  4  SiO, 

The  batch  weights  are  whiting,  100  parts  by  weight;  clay,  268  parts; 
flint,  120  parts.  In  all  the  glazes,  the  thickness  <rf  application  has  con- 
siderable effect  on  the^ticking  and  should  be  carefully  watched. 

The  Gloai  Bum. — This  bum  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bisque  bum,  the  temperature  being  brought  to  the  proper  maturing 
point  of  the  body  and  glaze.  The  body  and  glaze  should  mature  at 
the  same  temperature.  Tubes  have  been  made  at  the  Bureau  meas- 
uring 7  ft.  (2.1  m.)  in  length  when  finished.  For  these,  body  No.  1  and 
glaze  No.  1  were  used.  The  manufacturing  loss  was  9  per  cent,  and 
the  tubes  were  a  good  quality  marketable  product.  They  were  used 
for  experimental  work. 

One  very  important  point  in  burning  is  to  allow  sufficient  time  at  the 
maturing  temperature  to  permit  the  beat  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the 
ware  thoroughly  so  that  it  has  a  uniform  effect  upon  all  parts  of 
the  ware.  It  is  also  essential  to  bum  the  ware  to  a  temperature  h^er 
than  that  at  which  it  is  to  be  used,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  tubes  to 
remain  straight  in  use,  particularly  when  the  tubes  are  projected  into 
the  furnace  horizontally  with  the  inner  end  unsupported.  The  reason 
for  this  is  evident.  There  is  some  shrinkage  in  the  tube  if  the  body 
is  still  porous  and  was  burned  to  a  lower  temperature  when  manufac- 
tured. When  the  tube  starts  to  shrink  gravity  assists  the  shrinkage 
on  the  lower  aide  of  the  projected  tube  and  opposes  shrinkage  on  the  top. 
The  result  will  be  a  crooked  tube. 

Other  Refractory  Materials. — Zirconium  oxide  and  magnesium  alxmii- 
nate  (Spinel)  are  both  very  refractory  and  tubes  made  of  these  materials 
should  prove  very  useful.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  done  some  work 
upon  these  materials  but  the  manufacture  of  pyrometer  tubes  made  from 
them  has  not  yet  been  commercialized. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  bis  associates 
for  many  helpful  suggestions. 
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Pyrometer  Porcelains  and  Refractories 

BT  B.   W.  NXWCOUB,  B.  S.,  KBW  YORK,   S.  T. 
(ChioBgo  MMtinc,  8q>t*>nb«r.  ISig) 

Thb  constancy  of  calibration,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  life,  of  a 
thermoelement  ia  dependent  on  the  suitabiUty  of  the  primary  protecting 
tube  in  which  the  wires  are  mounted,  particularly  when  used  at  high 
temperatures.  An  ideal  thermocouple  protecting  tube  would  be  com- 
p<sed  of  materials  that  would  not  contaminate  the  thermoelement  wires 
contained  in  it — one  that  would  remain  absolutely  gas-tight  at  all  tem- 
peratures of  usage,  that  will  not  be  attacked  by  gases,  or  other  surrounding 
agencies,  that  ia  not  destroyed  by  heat,  that  withstands  sudden  and  ex- 
treme tem[>erature  changes,  that  affords  a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
protection  and  does  not  deform  at  high  tern  peratures,  that  is  a  good  heat 
conductor  and  obtainable  in  small  diameters  so  as  to  keep  down  lag  factors. 
It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  produce  tubes  of  any  known  mate- 
rials that  will  meet  all  of  these  conditions.  In  selecting  protecting  tubes, 
therefore,  one  should  be  chosen  the  characteristics  of  which  best  fit  it  to 
the  particular  conditions  of  usage.  Frequently  conditions  are  such 
that  two  tubes  have  to  be  used,  a  primary  gas-tight  protecting  tube 
inside  of  a  secondary  protecting  tube,  because  certain  agencies  will  attack 
the  primary  gas-tight  tube  unless  it  is  guarded  by  the  outside  tube. 

PbIHABT  PROTBCTINa  TUBEB 

Of  primary  protecting  tubes,  there  are  two  classes :  those  of  quartz 
which  are  obtainable  in  three  grades,  transparent  quarts,  drawn  silica, 
and  molded  silica;  and  those  of  refractory  porcelain  (alundum  included), 
which  are  divided  into  several  grades. 

Primary  protecting  tubes  of  quartz  (silica)  are  apparently  gas-tight 
when  well  made  and  remain  gas-tight  if  not  used  at  too  high  temperatures. 
At  temperatures  where  divitrification  is  considerable,  tubes  of  quartz  soon 
become  crystallized  and  are  not  impervious  to  gases.  The  principal 
advantage  of  quartz  tubes  as  a  thermoelement  protection  is  in  its  ex- 
tremely low-temperature  coefficient  of  expansion.  It  can  be  subjected  to 
violent  temperature  changes  without  danger  of  breaking.  Because 
silica  is  easily  reduced,  care  should  be  taken  when  the  tube  is  used  over  a 
platinum  thermoelement,  because  silicon  is  a  very  bad  contaminating 
agent.    Results'  in  practice  seem  to  indicate  that  for  permanent  instal- 
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latioo  quartz  tubea  should  not  be  used  above  1000°  C.  and  for  intennittent 
service  not  above  1300°  C.  At  the  latter  range  deformation  should  be 
guarded  against. 

In  the  refractory  porcelain  group  of  primary  protecting  tubes,  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  classes.  They  range  from  vitrified  porcelains  to 
very  high  refractory  porcelains.  Alundum  tubes,  perhaps,  should  not 
be  included  with  this  group;  the  body  mixture  is  different,  but  in  charac- 
teristics they  are  not  dissimilar.  Before  the  war,  practically  all  porcelain 
primary  tubea  were  imported.  Within  the  last  3  years,  however,  Ameri- 
can porcelain  tubes  have  been  produced  that  excel  in  most  respects 
those  previously  imported. 

Vitrified  porcelains  that  stand  sudden  temperature  changes  remark- 
ably well  are  now  available  and  they  can  be  used  continuously  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  1200°  C.  Vitrified  porcelain  tubes  are  usually  gas-tight 
without  being  glazed,  but  are  frequently  glazed  aa  an  added  precaution. 
Vitrified  porcelain  tubes  are  valuable  as  a  thermoelement  protection  for 
permanent  installation  above  the  practical  range  of  quartz  tubes  and 
where  moderate  temperature  changes  take  place  over  a  short  time  intervaL 

Refractory  porcelain  tubes  are  obtainable  for  the  range  to  1600°  C. 
The  glaze  softens  and  is  absorbed  by  the  body  of  the  tube  if  subjected  to 
this  heat  for  some  length  of  time.  Tests  made  seem  to  indicate^  however, 
that  the  tubes  remain  impervious  to  gases.  The  best  American  refractory 
porcelain  tubes  are  now  provided  with  a  glaze  that  does  not  soften  below 
1350°  C.  and  at  this  temperature  does  not  flow. 

Secondary  Pbotectinq  Tubes 

Secondary  pyrometer  tubes  are  not  ordinarily  gas-tight.  Their 
purpose  is  to  give  mechanical  protection  to  the  primary  tube,  protect  the 
glaze  of  the  primary  tube  from  abrasive,  corrosive,  and  fluxing  conditions, 
and  to  prevent  d^ormation  at  high-temperature  ranges.  Also,  frequently, 
in  the  case  of  refractory  porcelain,  to  introduce  sufficient  lag  to  prevent 
a  too  rapid  temperatiu^  change,  which  otherwise  might  cause  the  primary 
tube  to  crack. 

There  are  many  secondary  tubes  besides  those  of  metal;  those  most 
commonly  used  are  fireclay,  plumbago,  carborundum,  and  unglazed 
refractory  porcelain. 

Those  of  refractory  porcelain  offer  the  greatest  advantage  for  most 
conditions  other  than  in  molten  metal  and  baths.  First,  because  th^ 
stand  up  under  the  most  severe  temperatures  at  which  thermocouples  are 
used  and,  second,  because  in  themselves  they  are  not  a  contaminating 
agent  that  will  attack  the  thermoelement  wires  in  case  the  primary  tube 
becomes  broken.  Most  of  the  refractory  porcelain  secondary  tubes  have 
a  body  with  a  lower  temjwrature  coefficient  of  expansion  than  that  of  the 
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primary  tubes,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  crack  under  severe  temperature 
changes.  There  are  few  fluxing  agents  that  act  upon  them.  They 
deform  only  at  the  very  highest  temperatures.  In  glass-melting  tanks, 
where  conditiona  are  very  trying  on  a  thermocouple  protecting  tube,  these 
tubes  remain  apparently  unaffected  under  normal  conditions. 

Fireclay  secondary  tubes  can  be  used  aatiafactorily  in  vety  large 
slow-heating  furnaces  such  as  brick  kilns,  continuously  operated  fur- 
naces, etc.  Their  characteristics  are  similar  to  other  fireclay  products. 
For  the  most  part  they  must  be  large  to  give  the  required  mechanical 
protection,  which  causes  them  to  be  of  a  size  where  the  lag  they  introduce 
ia  a  serious  disadvantt^. 

Plumbago  secondary  tubes  are  ordinarily  used  only  in  molten  metals 
and  baths.  When  exposed  to  oxidating  conditions,  they  are  rapidly 
destroyed.  It  is  best  to  frankly  admit  that  for  use  in  molten  metals, 
lead  heat-treating  baths  excepted,  no  tubes  known  to  the  writer  give 
what  can  be  called  satisfactory  service.  Plumbago  tubes  last  some 
length  of  time  in  molten  brass,  bronze,  copper  and  aluminum,  but  the 
service  cannot  be  compared  to  the  service  given  by  the  other  tubes  under 
ordinary  fxunace  condition. 

Carborundum  tubes  appear  to  be  a  very  good  secondary  protec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  heat  conduction,  mechanical  protection, 
aod  refractory  qualities.  The  fact  that  these  tubes  are  so  refractory 
permits  them  to  be  used  as  a  secondary  protection  !(»*  high  temperature. 
When  this  is  done,  a  primary  protecting  tube  free  from  silica  must  be 
used  on  account  of  the  strong  reducing  condition  produced  by  the  second- 
ary tube,  which  causes  a  reduction  of  the  sihca  in  the  primary  tube, 
resulting  in  a  contamination  of  the  thermoelement  combined  with  a  very 
rapid  crystallization.  The  same  results  could  be  expected  from  plum- 
bago secondary  tubes  were  they  used  at  the  same  temperature  range; 
but  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 

While  material  progress  has  been  made  in  the  perfection  of  primary 
and  secondary  pyrometer  tubes,  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired.  As  yet 
no  tube  has  been  developed  for  molten  steel  or  molten  glass  nor  has 
there  been  a  tube  produced  of  great  mechanical  strength  that  can  be  used 
at  the  higher  temperature  ranges.  Of  the  tubes  now  available,  a  careful 
selection  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  combination  of  primary  and  second- 
ary tubes  of  which  the  qualities  are  such  as  will  best  fit  them  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

DISCUSSION 

A.O.  AsHUAN,  Palmerton,  Pa.  (written  discussion*). — Mr.  Newcomb's 
paper  has  interested  me  greatly,  as  I  have  had  numerous  experiences 
*  Received  Sept.  25,  1919. 
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along  this  line.  1  do  not  think  enough  emphasis  can  be  put  on  his  warn- 
ing to  keep  platinum  couples  free  from  contact  with  quartz  tubes,  as 
silica  shows  a  tendency  to  alloy  with  platinum  to  a  surprising  degree 
even  at  low  temperatures.  I  have  frequently  had  evidence  of  silica 
contamination  in  a  perfectly  good  tube,  in  which  there  was  seeminfj^y 
no  posdbility  of  a  reducing  atmosphere. 

This  is  rather  important  as  it  seems  to  be  common  practice  to  insulate, 
as  well  as  protect,  the  wires  by  means  of  capiUary  silica  tubing,  thus 
allowing  the  entire  wire  to  be  in  contact  with  the  silica.  The  best  way 
to  mount  a  couple  in  a  ulica  protecting  tube  is  by  means  of  double-bore 
porcelain  insulating  tubes,  the  protecting  tube  being  slightly  longer  than 
the  couple  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  couple  and  the  end  of  the 
tube.  In  this  way  there  is  no  possibility  of  contamination  from  silica. 
In  no  case  should  silica  capillary  tubes  be  used  to  insulate  platinum  wires. 

Mr.  NewGomb  states  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  pyro- 
meter protecting  tubes;  this  is  in  keeping  with  my  experience.  From 
a  practical  standpoint  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  pyrometer  tube  on  the 
market  for  high  temperatures;  with  all  due  respect  to  the  many  improve- 
ments and  good  work  recently  done  in  this  line.  I  believe  that  the  whole 
future  development  of  pyrometry  is  dependent  on  the  development  of 
suitable  refractories.  With  suitable  refractories,  for  example,  Darling's* 
work  with  liquid  couples  could  be  developed  to  a  practical  basis,  making 
possible  the  use  of  base-metal  couples  to  replace  platinum. 

Carleton  W.  Hubbard,  Greenwich,  Conn,  (written  discussion*). 
This  paper  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  the  information  in  it  had 
been  tabulated,  giving  the  author's  recommendations  for  primary  and 
secondary  tubes  for  various  temperature  ranges  and  uses.  The  danger  of 
thermoelement  contamination  is  generally  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
This  point  is  touched  on  several  times  in  the  paper,  but  the  actual  danger 
points  as  to  temperatures  and  conditions  of  use  are  notgiven  as  elaborately 
as  they  should  be  to  be  of  value  to  the  purchaser  or  engineer,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  is  not  a  chemist.  There  is  need  for  a  definite  body  of  infor- 
mation r^arding  temperatures  at  which  various  kinds  of  tubes  be^n  to 
deform.  Some  test  standards  for  this  kind  of  work  should  be  set,  and  I 
would  surest  various  lengths  of  overhang  for  tubes  of  different  iliameters 
and  wall  thicknesses. 


•  Received  Oct.  8,  1919. 

\C.  B.    Darling:  Base-metal  Thermoelectric  Pyrometers.    /nJ.  Faraday  Soc., 
Meeting  Nov.  7,  lfll7. 
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Pyrometer  Protectioa  Tubes 


ST,  •  PH.  D.,    SYRACPSB,  N.  Y. 
<Chi«<0  MMtinc.  Ssptamber,  ISIB) 

DuRiNQ  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  conatant  tendency  toward 
increaaingly  high  temperatures  in  many  lines  of  industry.  The  necessity 
tor  increased  production  of  coke  gave  a  16-hr.  coking  period  where  we 
used  to  have  24  or  even  30-hr.  periods.  Mechanical  stokers  have  in- 
creased the  temperatures  in  boiler  furnaces.  The  use  of  a  chain-grate 
etoker  with  coke-breeze  fuel  necessitates  a  low  arch  in  the  furnace  and 
temperatures  run  much  higher  than  firebrick  were  formerly  called  upon 
to  stand.  These  higher  temperatures  have  necessitated  more  rigid  tests 
and  the  separation  of  even  high-grade  firebrick  into  separate  classes.  More 
severe  tests  mean  higher  temperatures  and  closer  control,  and  this,  in 
turn,  means  better  pyrometer  tubes.  Platinum  couples  do  not  have  a 
very  long  life  when  used  at  temperatures  exceeding,  say,  1200°  C,  but 
the  proper  selection  of  a  high^ade  brick  to  be  used  in  a  boiler  setting 
will  save  the  cost  of  several  couples;  and  with  freight  rates  continually 
increasing  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  know  where  brick  may 
be  bought,  nearest  the  job,  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  Couples  that  will 
stand  continuous  use  at  higher  temperatures,  of  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
or  other  metal,  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the  need  becomes 
Eufficiently  urgent. 

There  are  on  the  market  several  tubes  that  are  entirely  satisfactory 
for  temperatures  up  to  1300"  C,  if  properly  protected  from  heat  shock. 
The  Semet-Solvay  Co.  makes  a  practice,  however,  of  testing  siUca  and 
clay  firebricks  at  1450°  C.  for  72  hr.,  and  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  tube  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  A  graphic 
record  of  the  temperature  during  the  entire  test  is  extremely  desirable 
and  hence  we  have  been  trying  out  anything  that  gave  promise  of  success. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  using  insulating  tubes, 'made  purely  for 
electrical  work,  of  vitrified  porcelain.  These  tubes  stood  up  under  any 
temperature  we  were  able  to  reach  and  were  apparently  impervious  to 
gases.  When  this  stock  gave  out,  due  to  mechanical  breakage,  we  tried 
other  insulation  tubes  only  to  have  them  melt  down  like  glass.  Marquardt 
Masse  tubes  were  tried  next  under  a  statement  from  the  distributers' 
catalog,  copied  from  German  circulars  without  verification,  that  these 
tubes  "can  be  used  up  to  3000°  F.  (1650°  C.)  without  the  slightest  risk." 

'Laboratory  Phyatciet,  Semet-Solvay  Co. 
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This  statement  is  about  300°  C.  from  the  truth,  as  1350°  C.  is  as  h^h  as 
our  experience  indicates  they  can  be  used.  The  tubes  are  uneven  in 
their  heat  resistance.  Many  broke  through  heat  shock,  but  this  may 
be  prevented  by  using  an  outer  protection  tube  of  silfrax.  Usalite  tubes, 
Royal  Worcester  tubes  (England),  and  several  unbranded  tubes  from 
different  makers  failed. 

The  S.  C.  P.  Japan  tubes  have  been  tried  and  have  so  far  been  the  most 
successful.  They  have  a  slightly  too  low  softening  point  and  will  oc- 
casionally stick  to  the  silfrax  tube  or  warp  so  that  the  inner  insulating 
tube  cannot  be  withdrawn  to  anneal  the  couple.  They  seem,  however, 
to  be  completely  impervious  to  gases.  Even  when  the  glase  has  been 
chipped  off,  the  body  of  the  tube  seems  to  be  impervious. 

Alundum  tubes  have  been  tried.  Without  a  glaze  they  are  too 
porous  and  so  far  the  glazes  tried  seem  to  lower  the  fusion  point  too  far. 
Impervite  tubes  were  tried  and  found  to  be  anything  but  impervious 
under  the  conditions:  viz.,  an  impervite  tube  inside  a  silfrax  tube.  The 
firm  from  which  these  tubes  were  purchased  recommends  a  secondary 
tube  of  unglazed  impervite  and  very  kindly  supplied  us  with  new  outer 
and  inner  tubes  for  experiment.  At  1250°  C,  there  seems  to  be  no  attack 
on  the  tube  or  couple;  at  1300°  C,  for  two  72-hr.  runs  the  tube  stood  up 
all  right.  At  1350°  C,  during  one  run  of  72  hr.  the  tube  lost  its  glaze  but 
apparently-  the  couple  was  not  contaminated.  At  the  time  of  writing 
it  haa  not  been  tried  at  1450°  C.  It  seems  probable  that  the  rate  of  dif- 
fusion of  the  wafite  gases  will  be  slow  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  the  tube 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  particularly  hard  on  couples.  The  body 
of  the  tube  certainly  has  a  very  high  fusion  point. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Riddle  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  sent  us  five  tubes, 
but  the  tests  on  these  tubes  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

At  present  our  method  of  recording  the  temperature  of  our  furnaces 
dodges  the  difficulty  by  using  two  couples.  Two  silfrax  sheaths  are  used, 
one  just  above  the  other,  the  top  one  projecting  about  7  in.  (17  cm.)  into 
the  furnace  chamber,  while  the  lower  projects  only  2}^  in.  (6.35  cm.). 
It  has  been  found  by  trial  that  a  couple  in  this  lower  tube  does  not  attain 
the  full  temperature  of  the  furnace,  but  runs  about  100°  lower.  In 
spite  of  this  the  1^  over  the  actual  changes  in  furnace  temperature  is 
slight.  Two  cduples  are  connected  to  a  recording  meter,  the  lower  one 
being  left  in  continuous  run.  The  upper  is  protected  by  a  fused  quartz 
tube  and  is  pushed  clear  into  the  upper  silfrax  tube,  where  it  attainsthe 
full  temperature  of  the  furnace  in  about  5  min.  After  10  min.,  it  is 
withdrawn  and  the  recorder  chart  thus  carries  a  calibration  of  the  lower 
couple  made  every  2  or  3  hr.  The  workmen  run  the  furnace  by  lie 
continuous  record. 
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F.  H.  Riddle,*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — I  understand  that  these  tests  at 
1450°  were  for  continuous  periods,  that  ia,  over  several  hours.  Is  it 
possibte,  for  short  periods  of  time,  to  go  to  higher  temperatures  than 
1450^?  The  apparently  vitreous  tubes  that  appeared  to  resist  the  effect 
of  iron  the  best  are  made  to  vitrify.  The  Marquardt  mass  bodies  are 
very  porous.  When  examined  after  use  at  high  temperatures,  the  glaze 
seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
it  softens  on  the  porous  body  it  is  absorbed  into  the  body.  This  can  be 
shown  by  holfling  a  broken  portion  of  a  tube  in  a  colored  solution  and  then 
examinii^  a  cross-section. 

The  vitreous  tubes  are  made  to  resist  detrimental  gases,  but  they  will 
not  withstand  sudden  temperature  changes,  as  a  rule,  as  well  as  the  low- 
coefHdent  porous  tubes. 

F.  A.  Habvet. — We  have  not  tried  these  tubes  for  shorter  periods  at 
higher  temperatures  for  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  above,  1450°.  There 
is  one  definite  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve;  that  is  for  a  tontinuous 
run  of  72  hr.  at  1450°.  Weneed  a  more  highly  refractory  tube  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  You  can  protect  against  heat  shocks  by  put- 
ting a  carborundum  tube  on  the  outside.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a  con- 
tinuouB  run,  the  temperatures  can  be  raised  as  gradually  as  you  wish. 

W.  E.  FoBSTTHB,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  O. — Our  experience  has  been 
that  if  you  are  going  to  measure  temperatures  as  high  as  1550°  C.  with  a 
platinum  platinum^hodium  couple  in  anything  approaching  practical 
conditions,  the  e.m.f.  is  very  questionable.  We  have  never  had  a  plati- 
num platinum-rhodium  thermocouple  that  would  keep  its  calibration 
when  mounted  in  an  ordinary  platinum-wound  furnace  operated  at  this 
temperature  for  any  length  of  time. 

R.  B.  SosMAN,  Washington,  D.  C. — We  measure  temperatures  with 
platinum  platinum-rhodium  couples,  regularly,  up  to  1765°,  the  melting 
point  of  platinum,  and  get  comparative  accuracy,  but  the  platinum 
must  be  pure. 

*  Cbemist,  Clay  Products  Division  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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BT  R.  B.   UNCOLH,*  DBTBOIT,   MICH. 
{Chicica  MscUai,  Stptamtw.  1019) 

The  function  of  a  pyrometer  protecting  tube  is  to  maintain  an  atmos- 
phere about  the  thermocouple  most  favorable  to  its  continued  accuracy 
and  long  life,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  weld  of  the  couple  to  attain 
the  full  temperature  of  the  area  or  object  being  measured.  In  addition  to 
protecting  the  thermocouple  from  the  chemical  or  alloying  effects  of  the 
products  of  combustion  or  bath  being  measured,  the  tube  must  also  pro- 
tect the  couple  from  mechanical  injury.  The  conditions  met  in  practice 
vary  so  much  that  no  one  material  is  suitable  for  all  applications.  The 
usefulness  as  well  as  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  a  pyrometer  system  are 
influenced  greatly  by  a  choice  of  the  most  suitable  protecting  tube.  The 
tube  must  protect  the  couple  without  itself  becoming  too  great  an 
expense  item. 

The  protecting  tube  should  have  the  following  qualities:  (1)  A  melt- 
ing point  well  above  the  highest  temperature  to  be  encountered.  (2) 
Sufficient  strength  through  the  entire  range  of  temperatures  to  hold  up  its 
own  weight  and  resist  such  shock  and  jar  as  are  unavoidable.  (3)  It 
must  be  impervious  to  the  atmosphere  or  bath  to  which  it  will  be  subject. 
(4)  It  must  not  give  off  any  vapor  injurious  to  the  couple.  (5)  It 
must  not  form  any  oxides  fusible  below  the  highest  temperatiu%  to  be 
measured. 

The  proper  lo  cation  of  the  tube  in  the  furnace  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  choice  of  material.  The  tube  must  be  placed  as  near  to  the  work  to 
be  heated  as  possible.  It  must  be  kept  out  of  the  direct  path  of  flame, 
both  because  that  would  give  too  high  temperature  readings  and  because 
partly  burned  fuel  will  destroy  the  tube  faster  than  the  quiet  products  of 
combustion. 

Pyrometer  tubes  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  floor  or  embedded  in  the 
wall  of  the  furnace^  but  usually  the  lag  is  so  great  that  the  readings  are  of 
little  use.  When  rare-metal  couples  and  expensive  porcelain  tubes  are 
used,  there  is  a  temptation  not  to  project  the  couple  far  enough  into  the 
furnace.  Where  only  approximate  results  are  required,  a  couple  may  be 
projected  into  a  depression  in  the  furnace  wall;  but  for  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  steel,  the  couple  must  be  near  the  work.  The  tube  must  always 
project  into  a  furnace  far  enough  to  become  fully  heated  to  the  furnace 
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t^nperature.  A  refractory  tube  will  require  two  or  three  times  its  diam- 
eter expoeed  to  the  heat  to  get  away  from  the  cooling  of  the  tube  by  the 
colder  parts.  A  nickel-chromium  tube  will  require  twice  that  much 
immersion  and  a  steel  tube  eli^tly  more  than  the  nickel-chromium. 

Neither  platinum  nor  platinum-rhodiimi  are  injured  by  oxidation  but 
both  absorb  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  many  metal  vapors  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Porcelain,  kaoUn,  or  fused  silica  are  about  the  only  substances 
that  may  be  safely  allowed  to  touch  a  rare-metal  couple  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Since  "  chemists  triangles"  made  of  nickel-chromium  wire  do  not 
injure  platinum  dishes,  it  may  be  that  if  drawn  nickel-chromium  tubes 
could  be  obtained  the  fragile  porcelain  tubes  could  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  but  as  long  as  cast  tubes  only  are  available,  porcelain  must 
be  interposed  between  the  outer  tube  and  the  couple.  A  rare-metal 
coUfJe  must  be  protected  from  contamination  even  when  cold,  otherwise 
bits  of  metal,  salt  or  paint,  and  charcoal  from  a  woodeo  bench  may  be- 
come attached  to  it  when  cold  and  later  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  couple 
when  placed  in  the  furnace. 

'  Porcelain  was  one  of  the  first  materials  to  be  used  for  pyrometer 
protecting  tubes.  The  best  grades  for  this  work  soften  about  1800°  C. 
and  are  practically  impervious  to  gas.  It  is  one  of  the  few  materials 
that  will  not  alloy  with  or  contaminate  platinum.  This  material  is  vray 
brittle  at  temperatures  beiov  1200°  C,  and  its  h^h  coefficient  of  expan- 
mon  causes  it  to  break  from  too  rapid  changes  of  temperature.  It  is 
destroyed  by  fused  alkalies  or  metallic  oxides.  This  combined  with 
its  first  cost  has  limited  its  use  to  a  protection  for  rare-metal  couples, 
and  it  is  usually  protected  by  an  outer  metal  tube. 

Fused  silica,  artificial  quartz,  has  a  very  low  coefficient  of  expansion 
and  is  much  cheaper  than  porcelain.  It  is  suitable  for  protecting  rare- 
metal  couples  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  When  subject 
to  temperatures  above  1200°  C,  it  undei^oes  a  recrystallization  which 
causes  it  to  become  cloudy  and  weak.  It  finally  breaks  from  its  own 
internal  strains. 

Thermocouples  made  of  nickel-chromium,  known  under  the  trade 
name  of  chromel,  and  nickel-aluminum,  known  as  alumel,  oxidize  very 
slowly  and  maintain  their  accuracy  best  when  subjected  to  oxidizing  con- 
ditions. They  fail  quickly  when  subjected  to  strong  reducing  condi- 
tions and  even  more  quickly  when  subjected  to  alternative  reducing  and 
oxidising  conditions.  These  materials,  when  used  in  an  electric  furnace 
heated  by  nickel-cbroniium  or  platinum  wire,  usually  require  no  protect- 
ing tube.  When  used  in  a  fuel-fired  furnace,  probably  the  best  and  at  the 
same  time  most  econontical  protecting  tube  is  one  made  of  nickel-chro- 
mium. Tubes  made  of  an  alloy  of  80  per  cent,  nickel  and  20  per  cent, 
chromium,  known  under  the  trade  name  of  chromel  A,  are  most  economi- 
cal for  tonperatures  between  600°  C.  and  1100°  C,  in  gas-  or  oil-fired 
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furnaces.  A  cheaper  tube  is  made  with  somewhat  less  chromium  and  an 
addition  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  iron.  This  tub«  will  stand  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  than  the  straight  nickel-chromium  but  lasts  about 
one-htilf  as  long  at  1000°  C.  The  life  of  nickel-chromium  tubes  is  greatly 
reduced  by  alternately  strongly  oxidizing  and  strongly  reducing  conditions 
such  as  are  encoimtered  near  the  bridge  wall  of  a  coal-fired  furnace.  The 
tube  containing  25  per  cent,  of  iron  is  rather  more  satisfactory  under 
these  conditions  than  the  straight  nickel-chromium,  but  the  best  solution 
is  to  so  locate  the  tube  that  it  will  be  subjected  to  a  dead  heat.  Nickel- 
chromium  tubes  are  very  satisfactory  as  an  outer  protection  for  rare- 
metal  couples. 

At  temperatures  around  1200°  and  1300°  C,  alundum  tubes  are  quite 
satisfactory  but  are,  of  course,  very  fragile. 

For  measuring  high  temperatures  in  large  furnaces,  porcelain  kilns, 
and  glass  tanks,  where  the  conditions  are  very  severe  but  the  change  in 
temperature  is  very  slow,  tubes  made  of  fireclay  with  heavy  walls,  ^ 
to  ly^  in.  (19  to  38  mm.)  thick  give  good  service. 

Iron  and  steel  protecting  tubes  seem  to  allow  furnace  gases  to  diffuse 
throi^  the  w^ls  of  the  tube  at  red  heats  and,  when  used  with  nickel- 
chromium  couples,  should  always  be  open  to  the  air  at  the  end  away  from 
the  heat.  If  the  outer  end  is  plugged,  the  couples  will  behave  very  much 
as  though  not  protected  from  the  furnace  gases.  I  consider  it  safest  to 
have  all  protecting  tubes  open  to  the  air  at  the  end  away  from  the  heat. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  end  is  not  surrounded  by  flame  or  gas 
from  the  furnace.  In  the  case  of  a  bath  of  molten  metal  or  salt,  the  tube 
should  be  long  enough  to  prevent  drops  of  metal  or  salt  or  small  pieces 
of  charcoal  from  dropping  down  the  tube. 

Couples  of  iron  versus  constantan,  iron  versus  commercial  nickel,  or 
nickel-chromium  versus  nickel-copper  (chromel-copel)  may  be  used  up  to 
300°  or  400°  C.  without  any  protection,  and  to  500°  or  600'  C.  with  Ught 
steel  tubes.  The  use  of  iron-coostantan  couples  at  a  temperature  around 
800°  and  900°  C.  requires  somewhat  different  treatment  from  that  given 
either  rare  metals  or  chromel-alumel  couples,  since  the  iron  and  constan- 
tan oxidize  rapidly  at  this  temperature,  while  the  other  couples  are 
injm-ed  most  by  a  reducing  condition.  Iron-con&tantan  couples  are 
frequently  installed  in  iron  tubes  clewed  as  tightly  as  possible  in  order  to 
allow  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  tube  and  the  diffusion  of  gas  through  the 
walls  of  the  tube  to  create  a  reducing,  or  at  least  non-oxidizing,  atmosphere 
in  the  tube.  Iron-constantan  will  oxidize  very  rapidly  when  used  in  a 
nickel-chromium  protecting  tube  that  allows  free  access  to  the  air,  and 
when  it  is  desired  to  use  a  tube  of  this  material,  an  inert  material  (such 
as  alundum)  mixed  with  a  few  per  cent,  of  charcoal  is  packed  around  the 
couple  to  retard  oxidation. 

Until  this  time  I  have  considered  the  protecting  tube  in  its  relation  to 
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the  couple  and  assumed  that  the  tube  is  exposed  to  products  of  combus- 
tion in  a  furnace.  When  the  tube  is  exposed  to  a  molten  bath  a  tube 
must  be  choeen  that  will  withstand  the  bath.  A  nickel-chromium-iron 
tube  will  give  good  results  in  molten  lead  around  700°  to  800°  C.  Seam- 
less steel  or  extra  heavy  wrought  iron  pipe  is  sometimes  used  because  of 
its  low  first  cost. 

Molten  cyanide  of  potash  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  baths  to  control. 
It  is  very  injurious  to  any  kind  of  a  couple,  it  fluxes  refractory  tubes,  and 
passes  through  steel  tubes.  A  nickel-plated  steel  tube  haa  given  fair 
results,  and  nickel-chromium  alloy  is  good  if  the  casting  is  entirely  free 
from  defects. 

An  alloy  of  75  per  cent,  iron  and  25  per  cent,  .chromium  known  under 
the  trade  name  of  '*  chromon"  has  been  developed  to  withstand  the  action 
of  molten  brass  and  bronze.  A  light  protecting  tube  of  this  material 
is  used  with  a  fairly  light  couple  to  take  readings  in  a  crucible  of  molten 
metal.  A  reading  is  secured  in  40  sec.  to  1  min.  Such  a  tube  will  give 
between  100  and  200  readings  before  failing,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  composition  of  the  melt,  and  on  the  perfection  of  the  casting. 

In  conclusion,  to  intelligently  select  a  protecting  tube  the  following 
factors  must  be  considered :  Whether  the  couple  should  be  used  under 
oodJEing  or  reducing  conditions;  the  atmosphere  or  bath  to  which  the 
tube  will  be  subjected;  the  maximimi  temperature  to  be  encountered. 
Care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  tube,  locating  it  in  the  most 
favorable  place  in  the  furnace,  and  then  inspecting  and  replacing  it 
before  it  has  deteriorated  enough  to  injure  the  couple,  will  result  in 
increased  accuracy  and  decreased  up-keep  chaises. 
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Pyrometer  Protection  Tubes 

BY  OTia  HUTCalNS,*  B.  B.,  NIAQARA  VALLS, 
(ChicKio  MmUhc,  B«ptemb«r,  1910) 


It  is  mtended  to  discuss  in  this  paper  protection  appliances  used  for 
high-temperature  pyrometer  installations  involving  the  use  of  platinum 
couples  and  to  describe  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  new  carborun- 
dum protection  tube.  Of  all  the  components  that  go  to  make  a  complete 
pyrometer  installation,  the  one  given  the  least  attention  and  the  one 
about  which  there  is  the  least  exact  information  is  the  outer  protection 
tube.  This  condition  is  unfortunate,  as  much,  and  in  some  cases  even 
the  success  of  the  equipment  as  a  whole,  depends  on  .the  proper  type  of 
protection.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  installation  is  allowed  to  operate 
without  attention  until  some  part  of  the  apparatus  breaks  down.  The 
outer  tube  is  the  component  that  usually  fails  and,  more  often  than  not, 
the  failure  causes  breakage  of  the  porcelain  protection  and  ruin  of  the 
couple.  This  condition  should  be  recognized  and  studied  as  it  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  upkeep  cost  of  pyrometer  equipment. 
The  cost  of  the  outer  protection  tube  is  small  compared  with  the  cost 
of  the  platinum  couple  and  porcelain  protection  and  it  would  well  repay 
users  of  this  type  of  equipment  to  replace  their  outer  protection  tubes  at 
certain  definite  periods,  which  experience  shows  is  necessary  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  platinum. 

Speaking'  generally,  platinum  thermocouple  equipment  is  used  for 
measuring  temperatures  over  2000°  F,  (1094°  C),  and  is  used  extensively 
for  the  control  of  brick  and  pipe  kilns,  glass  pot  furnaces,  glass  tank 
furnaces,  heat-treating  furnaces,  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  forge  furnaces. 
A  satisfactory  protection  tube  must  be  sufficiently  refractory  not  to  soften 
at  the  maximum  temperature  within  the  furnace.  It  must  be  resistant 
to  cracking  due  to  temperature  changes,  should  be  as  nearly  gas-tight  as 
possible,  and  should  be  made  of  a  material  with  a  high  thermal  conduc- 
tivity and  great  resistance  toward  erosion  by  the  furnace  atmosphere. 

Carborundum  is  a  refractory  that  possesses  these  characteristics  to  a 
marked  degree.  Recent  manufacturing  improvements  have  made  pos- 
sible the  production  of  protection  tubes  composed  entirely  of  carborun- 
dum without  the  addition  of  any  binding  material.  These  tubes  possess 
all  the  desirable  properties  of  carborundum  including  great  refractoriness, 
low  coefficient  of  expansion,  resistance  toward  the  action  of  furnace  gaseS 
and  slags,  and  high  thermal  conductivity.  The  effect  of  the  thermal 
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conductivity  of  the  protection  tube  is  of  great  importance  and  has  a 
very  decided  bearing  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  pyrometer  tempera- 
ture indication  follows  the  actual  temperature  condition  within  the 
furnace.  Carborundum  having  a  thermal  conductivity,  of  about  eight 
times  that  of  fireclay  and  three  to  four  times  that  of  fused  alumina  re- 
fractories would  be  expected,  when  used  ae  a  protection,  to  show  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  this  respect. 

To  prove  this  point  a  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  car- 
borundum and  fireclay  tubes  to  determine  the  lag  in  the  pyroniet^i 
reading  caused  by  these  types  of  protection.  Four  chromel-alumel 
type  P  couples  were  prepared  and  standardized.  The  first  couple  was 
used  in  the  form  of  bare  wire  without  any  protection,  the  second  was  pro- 
tected by  a  porcelain  tube  and  a  carborundum  tube  1  in.  (2.5  cm.)  inside 
diameter,  IJ^  in.  (4.7  cm.)  outside  diameter,  length  outside  19  in.  (47 
cm.),  length  inside  17^  in.  (45  cm.) ;  the  third  was  protected  by  a  porcelain 
tube  and  a  fireclay  tube  I  in.  inside  diameter,  2  in.  outside  diameter,  length 
outffide  18  in.,  lei^h  inside  17^  in.,  and  the  fourth  couple  was  protected 
by  a  porcelain  tube  and  a  fireclay  tube  1^  in.  inside  diameter,  Sin.  outside 
diameter,  length  outside  18  in.,  length  inside  17^  in.  A  lai^e  electric 
pot  furnace  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  by  means  of  a 
rheostat.  The  temperature  of  this  furnace  was  determined  by  means 
ai  a  platinum  thermocouple,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  furnace 
throughout  the  experiment. 

Experiment  1. — The  fm-naee  was  maintained  at  approximately  450°  C. 
and  the  four  chromel-alumel  couples  were  plunged  into  it,  one  at  a  time, 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  millivolt  reading  of  the  couple 
became  constant.  Readings  of  millivolts  and  time  were  taken  and 
curves  plotted. 

Experiment  2. — The  procedure  was  repeated  with  the  furnace  tem- 
perature maintained  at  approximat«ly  950°  C.  The  following  results 
were  obtained : 

MlHOTBB  MlHIITIB 

Titae  for  readily  of  bue  couple  to  become  constant 5  2}j 

Time  for  reading  of  couple  in  carborundum  protection  to  be- 
come constant 2S  12^ 

Time  for  reading  of  couple  in  2  in.  diametra  fireclay  protec* 
tion  to  become  constant 60  35 

Tune  for  reading  of  couple  in  3  in.  diameter  firecl&y  proteo- 
tjon  lo  become  constant 70  60 

It  was  recognized  that  while  the  above  results  were  interestii^  they 
did  not  indicate  what  could  be  expected  from  commercial  installations 
where  chaises  of  temperature  were  less  rapid.  As  measuring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  of  the  open-hearth  steel  furnace  is  a  promising  field 
for  pyrometry,  it  was  decided  to  make  certain  tests  to  determine  the  effect 
of  couple  protection  on  this  work.    Three  calibrated  platinum  thermp- 
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couples  were  installed  side  by  side  in  the  slag  pocket  of  an  open-hearth 
steel  furnace  just  above  the  checkerwork.  The  first  couple  had  porcelain 
and  s  IJ-i  in.  diameter  carborundum-tube  protection,  the  second  had 
porcelain  and  a  2  in.  diameter  fireclay-tube  protection,  and  the  third 
couple  had  porcelain  and  a  3  in.  diameter  fireclay-tube  protection. 
Leads  and  switches  were  arranged  so  that  any  one  of  the  couples  could 
be  connected  with  a  millivolt  meter.  Readings  were  taken  of  millivolts 
and  time  for  each  couple  for  seven  reversals  of  the  furnace  gases.     The 
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thermocouple  protected  by  the  2-in.  fireclay  tube  did  not  operate  satis- 
factorily throughout  the  entire  test  and  no  curve  of  the  readings  of  the 
CQuple  is  included.  The  general  shape  of  the  curve  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  couple  protected  by  the  3-in.  fireclay  tube,  the  time  and  temper- 
ature lag  beii^  less.  The  average  results  for  this  thermocouple  are  in- 
cluded in  the  tabulated  data.  No  record  was  made  of  the  exact  time  of 
changing  the  valves  on  the  furnace  so  that  no  data  are  available  to  show 
the  time  If^  of  the  couple  protected  by  the  carborundum  tube.    However, 
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judging  from  the  shape  of  the  curve  for  this  couple,  the  time  lag  must 
have  been  small.  The  data  given  in  Table  1  are  obtained  ttom  the 
curves  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  the  use  of  couple-protecting 
material  baving  high  heat  conductivity  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 

In  the  glass-furnace  field  carborundum  tubes  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  standard  type  of  protection.  In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  photograph  of  a 
carborundum  tube  that  has  had  4  mo.  service  in  an  oil-fired  glaw  tank 
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Average    time    lag  of  couple   protected  by  fireclay  tube 

over  carborundum  protected  couple 2miii.  Weec.  Imin.  flaec. 

Average  temperature  lag  of  couple  protected  by  firecl^r  over 

carborundum  protected  couple 94.3°  F.       66.0°  P. 
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furnace.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fireclay  supporting  tube  has  been 
very  badly  melted  away  while  the  carborundum  tube  shows  only  slight 
signs  of  wear.  A  life  from  6  to  8  mo.  is  usual  for  these  tubes  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  them  giving  satisfactory  service  for  a  very  much 
longer  period. 

Due  to  the  high  thermal  conductivity  of  carborundum  tubes  it  is  not 
necessary,  when  installing  this  equipment,  to  allow  the  tube  to  project 
more  than  a  short  distance  into  the  furnace.  In  some  cases  it  is  even 
desirable  to  keep  the  end  of  the  tube  flush  with  the  furnace  wall;  this 
method  of  installation  will  add  very  materially  to  the  life  of  the  thermo- 
couple protection. 
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MeUing  Point  of  Refractory  Materials 

BV   LEO   1.    DANA,*   B.    a.,    WASHINOTON,    D.    C. 
(ChisBCO  Msetiiit,  Ssptembei,  1BI9) 

Thb  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  factors  and  conditions  that 
affect  the  observed  values  of  the  melting  points  of  refractory  materials 
and  to  describe  practical  methods  for  the  determination  of  these  points. 
While  it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  discuss  some  of  the  general  pro- 
perties of  silicates  and  refractories,-  these  subjects  have  been  entered 
into  only  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  melting  point  and  its 
determination. 

Refractory  materials  such  as  fireclays,  firebricks,  and  minerals  gener- 
ally, may  be  considered  to  be  composed  of  compoirnds  of  metallic  oxides, 
solid  solutions  of  the  oxides,  the  pure  oxides,  or  mixtures  of  the  three 
classes  together  with  small  amounts  of  a  variety  of  chemical  compounds. 
The  oxides  silica  and  alumina  occur  most  commonly  in  refractory  ma- 
terials; in  combination  with  these,  oxides  of  the  alkali  earth,  the  alkali, 
the  iron  group,  and  the  rare  earth  metals  are  frequently  found. 

I.  Meaning  of  Melting  Point 

In  its  strictest  sense,  the  term  melting  point  is  applied  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  solid  and  liquid  phases  of  a  pure  crystalline  substance 
can  remain  in  equilibrium ;  at  the  melting  point,  there  is  usually  a  discon- 
tinuous change  of  a  number  of  its  physical  properties.  In  the  case  of 
those  refractory  materials  that  are  either  amorphous  or  heterogeneous 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  oxides  or  other  substances,  the  term  melting 
point  is  not  a  definite  temperature;  the  change  from  the  solid  condition 
to  one  in  which  the  material  will  flow  is  gradual  over  a  temperature  and 
time  interval.  In  addition,  physical  and  chemical  reactions,  which  are 
not  equilibrium  reactions,  often  take  place  during  melting. 

With  the  rise  in  temperature  of  a  refractory  material,  the  first  phe- 
nomenon of  importance  usually  observed  is  the  sintering  or  vitrification  of 
the  particles;  that  is,  the  edges  of  the  particles  first  become  soft  and  liquid 
and  the  particles  stick  together  even  though  all  parts  of  the  material  aje 
at  the  same  temperature.'    As  a  result  of  surface  tension,  the  soft  edges 

*  Assistant  Pfayaietst,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  StandardB. 

>  J.  W.  Mellor:  "Clay  tmd  Pottery  Industriee,"  SS,  247;  87,  309.  Griffin,  London, 
1914. 
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of  the  particles  become  rounded  off.  Sintering  may  alao  be  produced  by 
the  fusion  of  the  lower  melting-point  constituents,  the  formation  of 
eutecticB  and  solutions,  and  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  constituents.  If, 
as  a  result  of  these  phenomena,  a  substance  of  sufficient  fluidity  to  diffuse 
through  the  mass  is  formed,  the  whole  body  may  flow  while  the  solid 
particles  are  held  in  suspension.  From  the  point  at  which  the  substance 
begins  to  sinter,  it  may  become  more  viscous  gradually,  over  a  long  range 
in  temperature,  until  it  flows,  or  it  may  soften  and  flow  distinctly  over  a 
short  range  in  t«mperature.  While  these  materials  have  a  more  or  lees 
definite  temperature  interval  of  melting,  or  melting  range,  their  soften- 
ing is  also  a  function  of  the  time. 

If  the  refractory  material  is  a  pure  crystalline  compound,  it  will  have 
a  definite  melting  point,  in  the  strict  sense.  Nevertheless,  there  are  such 
pure  refractory  compounds  as  quartz  and  albite,  which  soften  very  slowly 
and  the  melting  interval  of  which  is  an  interval  of  time;  that  is,  a  long 
time  is  necessary  to  attain  equilibrium  between  the  crystalline  solid  and 
the  Uquid.*  For  these  substances,  the  temperature-time  method  is  not 
suitable  for  the  determination  of  the  melting  point.  For  practical  and 
technical  purposes,  the  criterionof  marked  flow  is  used  for  such  substances. 
On  account  of  superheating  while  melting,  the  melting  point  found  by 
this  method  may  be  much  higher  than  the  true  melting  point,  as  in  the 
case  of  quartz,  where  it  is  about  50°  C.  higher.* 

By  the  term  refractoriness  of  a  refractory  material  is  usually  imphed 
its  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat  or,  more  definitely,  its  abifity  to  retain 
its  shape  at  high  temperatures  under  accurately  specified  conditions. 
The  terra  "refractoriness"  is  broader  and  more  general  in  meaning  than 
"fusibility,"  which  is  usually  measured  by  the  softening  point  or  fusing 
point.  The  latter  refers  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  material  begins 
to  lose  its  shape  and  flows.  The  last  mentioned  phenomena  ordinarily 
take  place  in  several  stages  over  a  range  in  temperature.  The  sintering 
of  the  material  produces  shrinkage  and  bending;  but  this  phenomenon 
should  not  be  con^dered  as  taking  place  in  the  melting  range. 

Assuming  that  the  sample  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  cylinder,  the 
beginning  of  the  deformation,  bending,  or  squatting  of  the  specimen 
marks  the  first  st^e  of  melting;  the  second  stage  begins  when  the  mate- 
rial has  fused  into  a  lump  or  ball  or,  in  the  case  of  a  conej  when  the  apex 
has  touched  the  base;  the  third  stage  begins  when  the  lump  has  flattened 
out  and  is  fluid.  These  melting  stages  occur  over  temperature  intervals 
of  varying  magnitude,  depending  on  the  substance;  in  many  cases  of  more 
or  less  pure  compounds,  the  material  melts  at  a  definite  temperature  or 

'  Day  and  SoBmaa:  Amer.  Jnl  Sci.  [4|  (May,  1911)  SI,  341. 

■  The  temperature  at  which  nilica  begios  to  flow  is  about  1750°  C.  See  G.  W. 
Kanoit:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Tech.  Paper  10.  True  melting  point  of 
cryetobalite  is  1710°  C.    See  Ferguson  and  Merwin:  Amer.  Jnl.  Set.  (Aug.,  1918)  46. 
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over  a  very  small  temperature  iBterval  and  thus  it  doee  not  Berve  a  useful 
purpose  to  demarcate  the  melting  stages.  That  particular  stE^e  in 
the  melting  range  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  melting  point  or  soften- 
ing point  depends  on  the  material  and  the  extent  of  softening  that  will 
manifest  the  most  information  concerning  some  limitations  of  use  of  the 
material  or  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  melting-point  test. 
From  a  general  and  practical  standpoint  and  wherever  the  conditions 
of  use  of  the  material  are  not  specifically  known,  the  knowledge  of  the 
temperature  at  which  a  marked  and  distinct  &ow  of  the  sample  begins  is 
most  important  and  uaefid  as  a  fixed  temperature  as  well  as  a  comparison 
temperature. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  marked  flow  begins  usuiUly  occurs  after 
the  start  of  the  above-mentioned  first  stage  of  melting.  Especially  with 
samples  in  the  form  of  a  cone  and  cylinder  and  with  rapid  rates  of  heating, 
the  beginning  of  the  marked  and  distinct  fiow  is  seen  to  occur  when  the 
sample  is  about  half  bent  over  or  halfway  between  the  first  two 
stages. 

In  general,  then,  the  practical  definition  of  the  melting  point  of  a 
refractory  material  is  identical  with  that  of  its  softening  or  fusii^  ptHnt 
and  is  arbitrarily  stated  to  be  the  temperature  at  which  a  marked  fiow  ' 
of  the  material  begins.  In  terms  of  the  deformation  of  a  cone  or  cyUnder, 
the  melting  point  is  halfway  between  the  temperature  at  which  the  de- 
formation b^ns  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  material  fuses  into  a 
lump  or  ball  or  is  completely  bent  over.  For  most  refractory  materials, 
the  melting  point  is^  under  specified  conditions,  reproducible  and  definite 
enough  to  be  worth  determining. 

Factobs  and  CoNDiTioNa  Affecting  Observed  Melting  Point 

Chemical  Composition. — It  is  evident  that  the  chemic^  composition 
of  a  refractory  material  will  affect,  to  a  large  extent,  the  observed  melt- 
ing point.  While  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  a  relationship 
between  the  melting  point  and  composition  of  fireclays,  no  definite  and 
complete  connection  has  been  found.  In  fact,  no  equilibrium  diagram 
can  be  established  for  such  complex  and  heterogeneous  mixture  as  fire- 
clays and  firebricks;  first,  because  of  the  large  number  of  components, 
and,  second,-  because  of  the  inhomogeneity  of  the  chemical  constituents. 
For  the  same  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  determine  empiric  relations  between 
the  observed  melting  point  (whiidi  is  not  an  equilibrium  temperature) 
and  the  composition.  Nevertheless,  chemical  analyses  will  often  indi- 
cate the  relative  refractoriness  of  different  materials.  Of  course,  where 
we  have  combinations  of  chemically  pure  oxides  in  which  are  formed 
definite  chemical  compounds,  solid  solutions  or  eutectics,  the  tempera- 
ture versus  composition  or  equiUbrium  diagrams  have  been  established 
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for  a  Dumber  of  groups  of  oxides,  such  as  for  the  combinations  of  lime, 
alumina,  magn^ia,  and  silica.* 

The  addition  of  an  impurity  to  a  refractory  material  usually  lowers 
its  melting  point.  For  instance,  in  fireclay  substances,  the  addition  of 
sodium,  potassium,  iron,  titanium,  calcium,  or  m^nesium  compound 
produces  a  very  marked  depression  of  the  melting  point;  the  addition  of 
silica  to  fireclay  materiala  decreases  the  refractoriness  while  the  addition 
of  alumina  increases  it. 

Size  of  Partidea  and  Shape  and  Potttion  of  Body. — It  is  well  known 
that,  within  certain  limits,  the  smaller  the  particles  of  a  refractory  mate- 
rial the  lower  may  be  its  melting  point.  The  softenii^  of  the  surface 
of  the  particles  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  softening  of 
the  whole  body  en  masse;  in  other  words,  the  particles  sinter  together 
before  the  body  flows.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  smaller  the  parti- 
cles  or  the  finer  the  texture,  the  greater  is  the  surface  area  exposed  to 
softening.  The  fine  diviaion  of  the  particle  also  allows  a  wider  and 
more  thorough  distribution  of  the  fiuxing  agents;  consequently,  the  vitrifi- 
cation will  proceed  more  rapidly,  the  solution  and  reaction  of  the  constitu- 
ents will  be  facihtated,  and  the  material  will  Sow  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  a  finer  division  of  the  particles  may  produce  a 
wider  and  more  thorough  distribution  of  the  higher  melting-point  con- 
stituents to  the  extent  of  raising  the  melting  point. 

The  total  effect  on  the  melting  point  of  varying  the  sise  of  the  parti- 
cles ordinarily  is  not  large.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  coal  ash,  those  specimens  ground  "to  an  impalpable  powder 
tended  to  soften  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  ash  that  would 
pass  a  lOO-ibesh  screen.  The  difference  averaged  6°  C.  and  in  no  test 
exceeded  40°  C,"*  Experimenta  made  in  the  pyrometry  laboratory  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  the  melting  points  of  silica  foundry  sands  of 
particles  just  passing  a  10-mesh  screen  showed  no  differences  in  melting 
point  larger  than  the  experimental  error  when  the  particles  were  ground 
to  pass  an  80-mesh  screen.  Other  experiments  on  a  fireclay  brick  gave  a 
melting  point  of  1655°  O.  when  ground  to  pass  an  SO-mesh  screen  and 
1640°  C.  when  ground  to  pass  a  200-mesh  screen.  The  melting  point  of 
the  unground  brick  was  found  to  be  1630°  C  In  this  case  it  appears  that 
the  grinding  served  to  modify  the  distribution  of  the  different  constitu- 
ents in  addition  to  reducing  their  size.  All  of  these  experiments  were 
made  under  the  same  conditions. 

Because  the  melting  of  a  refractory  fliaterial  is  accompanied  by  a 
more  or  less  gradual  decrease  in  viscosity,  the  temperature  of  marked  flow 

*R,  B.  Sosman:  The  Common  Refractory  Oxides.  Trana.  Faraday  Soc.  (1916^ 
17)  la,  254;  Jrd.  Ind.  &  Eng,  Chem.  (Nov.,  1916)  985. 

'Fieldner,  Hall,  and  Field:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  MinM  BvU.  129,  114. 
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will  be  dependent  on  the  onginal  geometrical  form  and  position  of  the 
substance.  For  example,  pyrometric  cones  in  the  shape  of  a  tetrahedron 
with  the  axes  at  various  angles  from  the  vertical  will  be  subject  to  different 
bending  moments  while  softening  and  falling  over;  thus  when  bent  over, 
the  decree  of  fluidity  attained  will  not  be  the  same.  If  the  same  sub- 
stance were  in  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder,  it  is  probable  that  one  would 
not  be  able  to  judge  by  the  squatting  of  the  cylinder  the  temperature  at 
which  the  same  degree  of  viscosity  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  the  cone; 
hence  the  melting  point  observed  with  a  cylinder  may  be  different  from 
that  observed  with  a  cone.  However,  experiments  made  at  this  Bureau 
showed  no  difference  between  the  melting  points  of  a  cone  and  cylinder 
of  the  same  height  placed  vertically  and  heated  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  cylinder  measured  2.5  cm.  in  height  and  1.2  cm.  in  diameter; 
the  cone  was  in  the  shape  of  a  tetrahedron,  being  2.5  cm.  high  and  having 
8-mm.  sides  for  the  base. 

Time  and  Rate  of  Heating. — The  process  of  vitrification  and  melting 
of  refractories  is  a  matter  of  time  as  well  a^  of  temperature.  Obviously, 
the  longer  the  time  during  which  the  substance  is  held  within  its  vitri- 
fication range  the  greater  the  extent  of  sintering;  that  is,  the  softening, 
melting,  solution,  or  reaction  of  the  components.  Thus,  if  a  refractory 
is  held  for  a  long  time  within  its  vitrification  range,  its  fusibility  will  be 
increased;  if  a  refractory  is  kept  for  a  long  time  below  the  vitrification 
range,  the  sintering  will  not  be  appreciable.  The  melting  point  may  be 
increased  by  the  occurrence  of  a  chemical  reaction  that  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  compound  with  a  higher  melting  point  than  either  of  the 
components;  rapid  heating  would,  in  this  case,  arrest  the  formation  of 
such  a  compound.  In  the  case  of  some  materials  prolonged  heating 
brings  about  volatilization  of  the  more  volatile  constituents,  such  as 
alkali  compounds,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  refractoriness.' 

The  observed  melting  point  will  also  vary  markedly  with  the  rate  of 
heating.  In  accordance  with  the  well-known  principle  of  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  reaction  with  the  rise  in  temperature,  the  speed  of  a  vitrifica- 
tion is  accelerated  by  raising  the  temperature;  consequently,  the  faster 
the  rise  in  temperature,  the  smaller  is  the  total  amount  of  sintering  or 
vitrification.  At  the  same  time,  by  rapid  heating  the  solution  of  the 
components  and  the  formation  of  eutectics  may  be  arrested  consideralsly ; 
thus  some  of  the  factors  that  can  cause  the  material  to  flow  are  largely 
diminished  in  effectiveness. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  some  pure  refractory  compounds  to  melt; 
thus  the  melting  temperature  will  vary  with  the  rate  of  heating,  for  the 
extent  of  superheating  while  melting  will  be  different  for  every  rate  of 
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heating.  In  practically  all  instances  of  impure  refractory  mixtures  or 
compounds,  the  melting  range  will  depend  on  the  rate  of  heating  also 
because  of  the  time  effect  in  melting.  It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  rat«  of  heating  is  more  marked,  the  closer  one  approaches  the 
melting  point. 

As  a  general  rule,  and  within  certain  limits,  the  faster  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature the  higher  is  the  apparent  melting  point.  No  better  illustration 
of  thia  can  be  foimd  than  with  Seger  conea,  where  the  Boft«ning  tempera- 
tures can  be  easily  varied  by  50"  C.  or  more  by  changing  the  rate  of  heating.^ 
At  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  no  difference  in  melting  point  was  found  in  the 
case  of  a  firebrick  heated  to  the  melting  point  in  1  hr.  and  one  heated  for 
S  hr.  In  the  case  of  very  rapid  rates  of  heating,  the  lai^  temperature 
gradient  in  the  sample  may  play  a  part  in  causing  a  high  value  for  the 
melting  point. 

Nature  of  the  Swroundinga. — Several  possible  external  conditions 
affect  the  melting  point.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  per  ae,  will 
have  practically  no  effect;  that  is,  it  would  take  a  pressure  of  many 
atmospheres  to  change  the  melting  point  even  slightly.  In  an  indirect 
manner,  however,  the  melting  point  may  be  changed  considerably  in  a 
vacuum; namely,  the  more  volatile  and  fusible  components,  such  as  alkaU 
and  alkah  earth  compounds,  may  distill  or  sublime,  thus  causing  a  rise 
in  melting  point,  and  vice  versa,  those  substances  that  go  off  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  may  not  do  so  at  higher  pressures. 

Due  to  chemical  reaction  with  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  refractory,  its  melting  point  can  be  altered  considerably.  In  the 
case  of  some  materials,  coal  ash,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere 
V9  the  factor  exercising  the  greatest  influence  on  the  melting  point.'  The 
terms  reducing,  oxidizing,  and  neutral  atmospheres  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  and,  when  considering  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  gases 
present  should  be  indicated.  For  example,  in  a  reducing  atmosphere 
^ther  carbon  vapor  and  carbon  monoxide  or  hydrogen  and  water  vapor 
may  predominate;  and  the  effect  of  one  atmosphere  may  be  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other. 

In  a  carbon  and  carbon-monoxide  reducing  atmosphere,  many  refrac- 
tories are  very  strongly  attacked,  the  extent  being  dependent  on  the 
chemical  composition,  the  pressure,  and  the  temperature.  Under  some 
reducing  conditions,  ferric  oxides  in  fireclay  substances  or  other  refrac- 
tories are  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  and  combine  to  form  low-melting- 
point  silicates,  which  very  materially  increase  the  fusibility.  In  very 
strongly  reducing  carbon  atmospheres,  all  the  iron  oxides  may  be  reduced 

'R.  B.  SoBman:  The  Physical  ChemiBtry  of  Seffit  Cones.  Tfan*.  Amer.  Cer. 
Soc.  (1913)  IS,  482. 

*  Fieldner,  H&U  and  Field:  loc.  cU. 
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to  metallic  iron,  thus  preventing  reactions  with  the  silicates.  At  high 
temjwratures,  silica  and  silicates  are  reduced  by  carbon  forming,  under 
certain  conditions,  various  compounds  of  silicon,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  oxidizing  atmospheres,  some  Bubstancea  may  be 
oxidised,  allowii^  or  preventing  them  from  reacting  with  the  refractory 
and  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  melting  point. 

Conditions  in  Use  Affecting  Apparent  MeUing  Point. — Substances  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  refractory,  such  as  molten  metals,  slags,  fluxes,  and 
flue  dust,  often  attack  the  refractory  and  may  lower  its  melting  point  con- 
Biderably.  Since  the  temperature  at  which  a  refractory  begins  to  flow  is 
related  to  the  degree  of  viscosity  the  material  has  attained,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  load  will  make  the  material  deform  faster  and  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. On  account  of  the  more  intimate  contact  of  the  particles,  the 
apphcation  of  a  load  will  allow  a  refractory  to  sinter  at  a  lower  temperature 
and  the  continued  appUcation  of  the  force  will  result  in  the  material 
softening  or  melting  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  also  appears  to  be  true 
that  the  larger  the  load  applied,  the  lower  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
material  will  soften  and  collapse.  For  instance,  the  softening  point  of  a 
fireclay  brick  with  no  load  was  1730°  C  while  with  a  load  of  50  lb.  per 
Bq.  in,  it  waa  1200°  C*  A  fireclay  with  a  softening  point  of  1650°  C. 
gave  a  softening  point  of  1435°  C.  with  a  load  of  54  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  one 
of  1380°  C.  with  a  load  of  72  lb.  per  sq.  in.'" 

In  general,  so  large  a  number  of  complex  physico-chemical  phenom- 
ena enter  into  the  melting  of  a  refractory  material  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  predict  in  most  cases  in  which  direction  the  melting  point  will 
change  by  changing  the  factors  and  conditions  under  which  the  material 
is  heated. 

Pbactical  Determination  op  the  Melting  Point 

The  ideal  method  of  determining  the  melting  point  of  a  refractory 
material  would  be  to  observe  it  under  the  actual  conditions  of  use;  in 
most  cases,  however,  this  is  practically  impossible.  What  actually  has 
to  be  done  is  to  compromise  between  duplicating  the  conditions  of  use, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  substituting  feasible  methods  afforded  by  labora- 
tory facilities,  on  the  other;  unfortunately  one  usually  is  compelled  to 
decide  abnost  wholly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  To  determine  the  melting 
point  under  conditions  approximating  those  of  use  or  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  definite  and  specific  correlations  between  the  melting  point  and 
other  properties  in  use  very  often  demands,  in  the  case  of  each  material, 
extended  and  elaborate  investigation  (as,  for  example,  the  relation  of  the 
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melting  point  of  coal  ash  and  the  degree  of  clink^ring).  Because  of  the' 
great  variation  in  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  refractory  mate- 
rials,  these  conditions  of  test  cannot  be  made  the  optimum  for  all 
materials;  accordingly  they  cannot  be  made  as  detailed  and  special  as 
if  we  were  dealing  with  one  type  of  refractory.  As  f ar  aa  possible  they 
should  be  logical,  simple,  and  easily  reproducible  so  that  a  standard  and 
practical  method  for  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  of  refrac- 
tories may  be  established. 

The  fact  that  conditions  in  use,  such  as  load  and  chemical  reaction, 
may  give  an  apparent  melting  point  widely  different  from  that  observed 
in  the  laboratory  is  no  valid  reason  for  determining  the  melting  point 
very  roughly,  as  by  making  Seger  cone  pyrometric  measurements,  and 
by  varying  and  not  specifying  the  size  of  the  particles,  the  time  and  rate 
of  heating,  and  the  chemical  natm«  of  the  atmosphere.  Bach  of  these 
factors  introduces  a  variable  into  the  value  for  the  observed  melting 
point;  and  if  these  factors  are  not  specified  and  are  varied  from  time  to 
time,  the  observed  meltii^  point  will  not  have  a  definite  and  reproduci- 
ble meaning.  Since  the  melting-point  test  is  used  as  one  of  a  number  of 
tests  to  determine  whether  refractories  conform  to  specifications,  it  ia 
very  essential  that  it  should  have  a  definite  meaning  to  the  Extent  that  a 
melting-point  test  on  the  same  material  made  in  various  laboratories 
should  give  practiciilly  the  same  value  and  that  the  value  should  be  re- 
producible in  the  same  laboratory.  In  order  that  this  agreement  be 
possible,  the  factors  and  conditions  of  the  melting-point  test  should  be 
practically  the  same  or,  at  least,  the  existing  factors  and  conditions  should 
not  be  sufficiently  divergent  to  produce  large  disagreements. 

SampUng,  Grinding,  and  Molding. — When  the  material  of  which  the 
melting  point  is  to  be  determined  is  a  fireclay  brick  with  comparatively- 
large  pieces  of  grog  held  together  by  fireclay,  one  cannot  procure  a 
representative  sample  by  simply  breaking  off  a  piece  at  random.  In 
the  case  of  a  firebrick  or  any  other  material  in  which  there  is  not  uniformity 
of  texture  and  composition  or  the  particles  are  larger  than  30-mesh,  the 
material  should  be  carefully  sampled.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
grind  it,  which  makes  molding  of  the  material  into  a  cylinder  or  cone  a 
requisite.  With  bricks  of  fine  and  uniform  texture,  however,  a  piece 
may  be  chipped  off  and  shaped  into  a  cone  or  cylinder.  Materials  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  powder  can,  after  mixing,  be  briqueted  directly. 

As  the  size  of  the  particles  may  affect  the  melting  point,  the  d^ree 
of  fineness  to  which  the  material  has  been  ground  should  be  specified,  at 
least  approximately.  There  is  the  possibility  of  grinding  the  material 
so  fine  that  any  further  reduction  will  have  no  effect  on  the  melting  point; 
also  of  grinding  the  material  just  sufficiently  to  insure  uniformity  in  dis- 
tribution of  the  components  and  proper  consistency  to  allow  the  form  to 
retain  it«  shape  after  briqueting.     From  the  standpoint  of  the  comparison 
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of  the  melting  points  of  different  refractories,  the  first  is  the  better,  but 
it  involves  the  labor  and  time  of  fine  grinding;  the  second  is  the  more 
feasible  and,  for  a  large  variety  of  materials,  when  a  cylindrical  specimen 
is  used,  grinding  to  passanSO-meshscreenappears  to  be  suitable.  When 
cones  are  made,  the  mat«rial  should  be  ground  to  100-  to  200-mesh  and 
molded  with  a  binder.  A  binder  is  not  necessary  with  the  cylindrical 
form,  because,  with  the  aid  of  a  Uttle  moisture,  the  material  can  very  con- 
veniently be  briqueted  under  presBUre.  A  binder  should  not  be  used  if 
it  will  attack  the  refractory.  A  10  per  cent.  Bolution  of  dextrin  in , 
water  is  a  satisfactory  binder.  After  the  sample  is  molded,  it  is  safest  to 
bum  off  the  dextrin  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  at  about  600*  C,  and  then 
determine  the  melting  point." 

Since  it  appears  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  melt- 
ing point  of  a  cone  2.5  cm.  high  and  having  8  mm.  sides  for  a  base  and  a 
cyhnder  1.2  cm.  in  diameter  and  2.5  cm.  high,  either  may  be  used.  As 
shown  abovej  the  cyhnder  is  the  most  convenient  to  use. 

Precautions  should  be  taken  that  in  no  case  the  melting-point  speci- 
men is  too  lai^  for  the  rate  of  heating  used,  because  lai^  temperature 
gradients  may  be  set  up  in  the  specimen.  The  smaller  the  sample,  the 
easier  it  is  to'  maintain  fair  temperature  uniformity  in  the  sample  in  a 
laboratory  furnace. 

Time  and  Rate  of  Heaiing. — In  order  to  approximate  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  use,  the  rate  of  heating  would  have  to  be  slow  and  the  time  pro- 
longed; such  a  course  is  not  desirable  or  convenient  in  the  laboratory, 
The  time  of  heating  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  waste  tJme  nor  to  make 
it  tedious  to  watch  the  specimen;  nor  should  the  rate  be  bo  fast  as  to  mask 
the  melting  effect  or  to  make  the  melting  interval  too  short  to  afford 
sufficient  time  to  measure  the  temperature  at  the  melting  point. 

The  time  of  heating  from  room  temperature  to  about  1000°  C.  may  usu- 
ally be  very  short,  for  it  is  beheved  that  the  rate  during  this  interval  is 
not  of  much  .consequence.  For  materials  melting  around  1700°  C,  a 
total  time  of  heating  of  not  less  than  30  min.  and  up  to  2  hr.,  and  a  rate 
of  heating  (from  about  60°  below  the  melting  point  and  during  melting) 
between  5°  and  10°  C.  per  minute  are  satisfactory.  The  following  table 
represents  a  temperature  versus  time  curve  of  heating  of  a  firebrick,  the 
melting  point  of  which  wa6  determined  at  the  Bureau,  with  sufficient 
approximation: 

Tehfuatdbb  Intkitai.  Dmatiaa  C.  Mih"'h 

Room  temperature  to  1000. 20 

1000  to  1650 25 

1660  to  1700  (melting  point) 'fi 

"  For  description  of  method  of  molding  into  &  cone  see  Hofmjui:  Trant.  (1894) 
M,  S7;  (1895)  n,  10:  or  Fieldner,  Hall,  and  Field:  \oe.  at..  29. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  Btating  the  melting  point  of  a  re- 
fractory material  the  temperature-time  curve  must  be  represented  as 
definitely  as  necessary  to  allow  the  duplication  of  practically  the  same 
value  for  the  observed  melting  point. 

Type  qf  Ftimace  and  Conditions  EzisHng  in  Furnace. — The  following 
may  be  said  to  be  essential  characteristics  of  a  furnace  for  determining  the 
melting  point  of  refractories:  It  should  be  capable  of  easily  reaching 
a  temperature  of  1800°  C,  since  most  refractories  melt  below  1800°  C; 
for  those  materials  melting  over  1800°  C,  special  procedure  and  technique 
are  usually  required.  The  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  should  not  react 
chemically  with  the  specimen  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Facilities 
should  be  provided  for  making  temperature  measurements  with  an 
optical  pyrometer.  Otood  control  of  the  rate  of  heating  should  be  possible. 
The  type  of  furnace  chosen  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  original  cost, 
the  cost  of  operation,  and  the  number  of  melting-point  tests  to  be  made. 

The  two  general  types  of  furnaces  in  use  are  the  electric-resistance 
furnaces  and  the  fuel-fired  furnaces.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Electric  Furnaces. — Some  form  of  carbon  as  resistor;  such  as  graphite 
tube  in  air,  crushed  carbon  or  Kryptol,  carbon  plate  resistor,  graphite 
resistance  vacuum  furnace.  Metal  as  resistor;  such  as  iridium  tube  or 
wire  and  tungsten  or  molybdenum  wire  or  tube. 

FueUjvred  Furnaces.— Cq&\,  coke,  or  oil,  and  gas-air  or  gas-air- 
oxygen. 

Graphite  or  carbon-tube  furnaces,  with  or  without  water-cooled 
electrodes,  have  been  constructed  in  manyforms.  When  operated  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  tubes  do  not  last  long  on  account  of  oxidation; 
they  are  somewhat  protected  from  oxidation  by  passing  a  neutral  or  re- 
ducing gas  through  or  around  them.  This  gas  may  serve  to  carry  away 
smoke  so  that  optical  temperature  measurements  may  be  made.  With 
the  graphite  resistor,  the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  is  strongly  reducing; 
many  refractories  are  greatly  attacked  in  a  carbon  and  carbon-monoxide 
reducing  atmosphere.'* 

By  simple  inspection  of  the  melted  sample,  it  is  usually  not  possible 
to  tell  whether  the  reduction  has  reached  appreciable  proportions,  there- 
by introducing  great  uncertainty  into  the  melting-point  determination. 
In  many  instances,  the  surface  of  the  sam{Jle  is  attacked  and  a  shell  of 
higher  melting  point  than  the  inner  portion  is  formed.  Thus,  while  the 
inner  material  may  have  been  melted,  no  outward  evidence  of  this  fact 
is  shown.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  much  safer  and  more  desirable  to 
protect  the  sample  from  the  strongly  reducing  atmosphere  (provided  this 
type  of  atmosphere  does  not  exist  in  actual  use  of  the  material)  with  a 

"  The  gaees  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  carbon-resistance  furnace  at  high  temperatures 
are  priacipally  carbon  monoxide,  nitn^^en,  and  carbon  vapor. 
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refractory  tube  of  low  porosity;  and  a  alight  current  of  air  through  this 
tube  will  serve  to  oxidize  the  reducing  gases  and  drive  off  smoke.  Porce- 
lain tubes  of  Marquardt,  or  those  approximating  the  composition  of  silli- 
manite  AUOi-SiOi  (melting  point,  1810"  C.)  may  be  used  for  this  purpose 
up  to  temperatures  as  high  as  1800°  C,  although  they  become  soft  and  do 
not  last  long  at  this  temperature.  Well-sintered  tubes  or  crucibles  of 
alumina  or  magnesia  or  mixtures  of  the  two  may  be  used  if  they  are  thick 
enough.  Unfortunately,  protection  tubes  for  use  at  higher  temperatures 
are  not  readily  obtainable,  althoi^h  they  imdoubtedly  could  be  made. 

Cruahed-carbon,  graphite,  or  kryptol,  and  carbon-plate  resistor 
furnaces,  in  addition  to  the  above  difficultiea,  do  not  allow  very  accurate 
r^^lation.  Also,  some  forms  make  it  difhcult  to  take  optical  tempera- 
ture measurements.  While  a  graphite-resistance  vacuum  furnace  pre- 
sents the  difBculties  of  greater  initial  cost,  of  producing  a  vacuum,  and 
of  opening  and  closing  lai^e  vacuum-tight  joints,  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  free  from  smoke  and  good  temperature  uniformity  can  be  main- 
tained,  thus  facilitating  optical  temperature  measurements.  Higher 
temperatures  can  be  more  conveniently  reached  in  the  vacuum  furnace. 

In  order  that  the  carbon  atmosphere  in  the  vacuum  furnace  may  have 
no  appreciable  chemical  effect  on  the  specimen,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
keep  the  pressure  below  1  or  2  mm.  Even  then  it  is  safer  to  pro- 
tect the  saftiple  with  a  refractory  porcelain  tube  closed  at  one  end  and 
suspended  from  the  cool  part  of  the  furnace.  This  prevents  the  carbon 
vapor  or  particles  shooting  oS  from  the  resistor  from  gaining  access  to 
the  specimen.  Practically  all  the  gases  in  the  tu&e  must  come  from  the 
cool  part  of  the  furnace;  and  these  gases  consist  of  nitrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide  in  low  concentration.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  tube  largely 
diminishes  the  convention  of  the  reducing  gases  past  the  specimen  and 
consequently  the  reducing  action  is  not  so  great  as  without  the  tube.  To 
prevent  the  sample  or  its  container  from  sticking  to  the  tube,  they  may  be 
separated  by  a  layer  of  powdered  alundum. 

For  a  laboratory  in  which  a  lai^e  number  of  melting-point  determina- 
tions are  made,  a  graphite-resistance  vacuum  furnace  of  the  Araem  type 
is  the  most  desirable  electric  furnace;  the  lasting  operation  of  the  resistor, 
the  clarity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rapidity  of  action  and  excellence  of 
control  and  the  good  black-body  conditions  afford,  with  suitable  protec- 
tion for  the  sample,  the  most  convenient  and  precise  method  of  melting 
refractory  materials  in  an  electric  furnace,^'  see  Fig.  1. 

Several  furnaces  with  metals  as  the  resistor  and  capable  of  attaining 
temperatures  of  ISOO^C.  or  higher  have  been  constructed.  Iridium  in  the 
form  of  tubes  or  wire  has  been  .used  by  a  number  of  investigators;  but 

"  For  description  of  use  of  ArEem  furnace  in  melting  refractories  see  C.  W.  Kanolt: 
D.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Teck.  Paper  10  and  Set.  Paper  212. 
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this  metal  is  so  expensive  and  volatilizes  so  readily  that  it  is  ordinarily 
outside  the  range  of  metals  accessible  for  a  practical  furnace.    Tun^ten 


and  molybdenum  have  been  used  considerably  in  the  form  of  wire  wound 
on  refractory  tubes.    For  lasting  operation,  it  is  requisite  that  the  wire 
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be  protected  from  oxidation  by  surrounding  it  with  a  reducing  atmosphere, 
preferably  with  hydrogen.  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  general  adoption  of 
these  furnaces  are  the  danger  of  hydrogen  explosions  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  hydrogen  in  sufficient  quantity.  EVen  in  the  reducing 
atmospheres,'  the  resistors  do  not  have  a  long  life,  as  they  become 
brittle. 

Furnaces  with  tubes  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  or  simitar  hi^h  melting 
point  metals  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  They  should  be  ruu  in 
a  vacuum  or  hydrogen  and,  apart  from  the  absence  of  a  carbon  or  carbon 
monoxide  reducing  atmosphere,  they  are  not  so  advantageous  as  graphite 
resistance  vacuum  furnaces.  Coal,  coke,  or  oil-fired  furnaces  have  been 
used  for  melting  refractories,  but  they  are  unsuitable  for  laboratory  fur- 
naces in  which  small  masses  are.  placed  and  for  which  accurate  control  ia 
an  essential.  They  are  too  large  and  are  inconvenient  on  account  of 
dirt,  smoke,  and  possibly  a  strongly  reducing  atmosphere;  besides,  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  the  requisite  high  temperature. 

Gas  furnaces  offer,  besides  the  electric  furnace,  the  only  other  prac- 
tical means  of  attaining  high  temperatures.  In  the  case  of  furnaces 
using  illuminating  gas  made  from  coal  and  air  at  2  or  3  lb.  (0.9  or  1.4  kg.) 
pressure,  the  maximum  temperature  reached  in  an  ordinary  furnace  is 
about  1400*  C;  when  burning  natural  gas,  temperatures  100'  or  200" 
higher  may  be  attained.  With  air  pressures  at  10  lb.  (4.5  kg.)  and  over 
and  illuminating  gas,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  temperatures  as  high  as 
1650°  C. ;  and  in  the  case  of  natural  gas,  as  high  as  1800°  C.  By  recuper- 
ating the  waste  heat  or  by  preheatii^  the  gases,  these  temperatures  could 
be  raised  considerably;  also,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  temperatures  over 
2000°  C.  have  been  maintained.  These  statements  are  very  general  and 
may  not  hold  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  furnaces;  they  are  not  intended  as 
a  complete  statement  of  the  problem  Of  attaining  high  temperatures  in 
gas  furnaces. 

It  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  obtain  a  temperature,  say,  of  1750°  C. 
uniformly  over  a  space  of  several  cubic  inches  than  it  is  to  reach  this 
temperature  in  a  small  spot.  For  melting  refractories  one  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  uniform,  high  temperature  over  a  sufficient  volume  to  procure 
reliable  results.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  enclose  the 
specimen  in  a  refractory  crucible  or  muffle.  At  present,  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties is  that  of  refractories  for  the  lining  and  crucibles  to  contain  the 
specimen — a  problem  that  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  of  solution  for  gas  fur- 
naces than  for  electria  furnaces. 

-  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  working  on  the  problem  of  design- 
ing a  gas  furnace  suitable  for  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  of 
refractories  but  has  not  yet  perfected  it.  Gas  furnaces  can  be  made  in 
eonveoient  laboratory  form  and,  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  low  initial 
cost  and  cost  of  operation,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  high 
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temperatures  are  obtained,  probably  will  offer,  after  considerable  develop- 
ment, the  beBt  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  question  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  furaace  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  type  of  furnace  used.  Probably  most  refractories  used  in  indus- 
try are  heated  in  a  reducing  atmosphere.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  repro- 
duce exactly  these  conditions  in  the  laboratory.  Carbon-resifltance 
furnaces  are  very  liable  to  have  a  strongly  reducing  atmosphere ;  means  for 
avoiding  this  have  been  described  before.  Gas  furnaces,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  intended  for  use  at  the  higher  temperatures  usuaJly 
have  oxidizing  atmospheres.  Since  a  refractory  would  ordinarily  have 
its  lowest  melting  point  in  a  alightly  reducing  atmosphere,  such  a  one  may 
be  preferable.  At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  furnaces,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  the  best  type  of  atmosphere  must  be  left  unsettled. 

TemperatuTe  MeaauremeTita  and  Observaiion  of  Melting. — For  a  very 
rough  measurement  of  the  melting  temperature  of  a  refractory,  the  tem- 
perature as  indicated  by  the  melting  of  a  material  the  melting  point  of 
which  is  known — by  &  pyrometric  cone — has  often  been  taken.  The  re- 
fractory is  then  said  to  have  a  softening  temperature  corresponding  to  a 
certain  cone  number.  The  reason  given  in  justification  of  this  process 
is  that  cones  are  used  in  furnaces,  or  kilns,  in  which  ceramic  products 
are  fired  to  measure  temperatures,  or  at  least  heat  effects.  But  the  cones 
are  used  in  the  ceramic  industry  under  quite  different  conditions  from 
those  when  softening  points  are  determined.  First,  the  rate  of  heat^ 
ing  of  the  cone  is  much  slower  in  a  kiln  than  in  a  laboratory  furnace. 
Second,  the  cone  is  heated  in  the  kiln  over  a  short  range  of  tempera- 
ture. The  cone  serves  in  such  a  case  as  a  sort  of  integrator  of  the  time 
versus  temperature  ciu^e  of  heating.  When  a  small  range  of  cones  is 
heated  under  the  same  circumstances  the  practical  ceramist  can  draw 
conclusions  from  the  deformation  of  those  cones,  which  serve  to  indicate 
the  proper  degree  of  firing  of  his  products. 

But  in  the  laboratory,  where  a  rather  large  range  of  cones  is  used 
and  where  the  rate  of  heating  is  comparatively  rapid  and  may  vary 
from  time  to  time,  the  determination  of  the  cone  softening  point  is  not 
of  much  significance  and  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  practice.  What 
should  be  done  is  to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  refractory  softens 
on  a  uniform  and  reproducible  temperature  scale  under  properly  specified 
conditions.  This,  we  believe,  reduces  the  number  of  variables  in  the 
determination  to  a  minimum  aiid  affords  more  reliable  results. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  shown  and  emphasized  that  the  softening 
point  of  Seger  cones  depends  on  a  number  of  factors  and  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  affecting  the  melting  of  other  refractories.  That  is  to  say, 
the  softening  point  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere but,  most  important  of  all,  on  the  time  and  rate  of  heating.  Usu- 
ally the  more  rapid  the  heating,  the  higher  is  the  softening  temperature; 
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50°  to  75°  C.  difference  in  softening  temperature  easily  results  from  vary- 
ing the  rate  of  heating.  Cones  do  not  even  measure  beat  effects  with 
any  semblance  of  precision  when  employed  under  different  conditions; 
it  is  possible  to  subject  a  cone  to  different  conditions  of  heating  and  still 
produce  the  same  amount  of  defonnation.  As  far  as  an  approximate 
measure  of  a  reproducible  temperature  or  heat  effect  is  concerned,  the 
indication  of  a  Seger  cone  is  unreliable  even  for  commercial  precision, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  cone  is  heated  and  the 
temperature  versus  time  curve  (rf  heating  are  specified.  Kven  though 
these  conditions  are  specified,  there  is  no  way  of  accurately  deducing  a 
common  basis  of  comparison  of  temperature  or  heat  effect  when  the  cones 
are  used  under  different  conditions. 

To  measure  the  temperature  of  melting  with  sufficient  accuracy,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  some  form  of  optical  or  radiation  pyrometer.  With 
relatively  slow  heating,  it  is  possible  to  use  a  Wanner  or  a  F^  optica! 
pyrometer  by  alternately  watching  the  specimen  melt  and  sighting 
through  the  pyrometer  to  measure  the  temperature.  A  more  rapid  and 
precise  instrument,  however,  and  one  which  permits  the  observation  of 
the  specimen  simultaneously  with  the  measurement  of  its  temperature, 
is  the  Holbom-Kurlbaum  type  of  Morse  optical  pyrometer.^*  In  deter- 
mining the  temperature  with  any  form  of  optical  pyrometer,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  sufficiently  good  black-body  conditions  exist  in  the  furnace  as  it 
is  impossible  to  apply  any  reliable  emtssivity  correction.  With  electric 
furnaces  and  with  gas  furnaces  containing  muffles  or  crucibles  in  which 
the  specimen  is  heated,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  good  black-body  con- 
ditions; even  a  slight  departure  from  a  perfect  black  body  will  enable 
one  to  discern  the  specimen.  To  see  the  specimen  with  sufiicient  clarity, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  keep  the  eye  constantly  fixed  on  it  and  its 
surroundings. 

In  sighting  on  a  melting  specimen,  it  is  sometimes  important  to  sight 
on  a  surface  that  is  rather  oblique  to  the  tine  of  vision,  for  the  surfaces 
that  are  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision  may  appear 
darkened  in  the  field  because  they  do  not  reflect  any  light  from  the  sur- 
roimdings  into  the  pyrometer  and  because  their  emissivity  is  low.  In 
this  connection,  one  should  guard  against  the  condition  of  sighting  on  a 
surface  reflecting  l^ht  from  a  hotter  spot  for  in  such  a  case  the  measured 
temperature  would  be  higher  than  the  true  temperature.  The  atmos- 
phere between  the  pyrometer  and  the  sample  must  be  perfectly  clear, 
that  is,  free  from  smoke  or  flames,  because  the  latter  act  as  an  absorption 
screen,  causing  errors  of  an  uncertain  magnitude. 

As  a  rule  the  flow  of  the  sample  can  be  observed  a  great  deal  more  dis- 


'*  This  pjTometor  is  manuractured  in  this  country  by  The  Leeda  &  Northrup  Co., 
Philadelphia  Fa. 
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tinctly  when  sighted  on  sidewise  rather  than  from  above;  that  is,  in  the 
former  case  the  change  in  linear  dimensions  and  in  position  appears 
greater  to  the  eye.  In  the  Arsem  vacuum  furnace  the  sample  is  viewed 
from  above,  consequently  thepoint  at  which  a  marked  Sow  of  the  sample 
begins  is  rather  difficult  to  observe,  being  subject  to  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  the  observer.  We  see,  then,  that  to  measure  the  temperature  of 
melting  of  a  refractory  material  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  Holbom-Kurl- 
baum  type  of  the  Morse  optical  pyrometer;  to  be  sure  that  sufficiently 
good  black-body  conditions  are  maintained;  to  sight  on  the  proi>er  part 
of  the  specimen;  and  finally,  to  be  sure  that  the  absorption  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  negligible. 

DISCUSSION 

J.  S.  Unoeb,*  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (written  diseussiont). — Firebricks 
intended  for  the  same  purpose,  but  supplied  by  different  m&niifacturers, 
may  be  of  entirely  different  clays,  contain  different  proportions  of  ffint, 
calcined  and  plastic  clays;  the  particles  may  vary  widely  in  size;  the  water 
used  to  make  the  brick  will  vary;  the  pressure  in  molding  will  vary,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  brick  is  hand  made  or  power  pressed;  and  the  degree 
of  burning  in  the  same  kiln  will  differ.  These  variables  affect  tJiie  melting 
point  and  the  strei^h  of  the  brick  when  heated^ 

An  important  property  of  a  firebrick  is  its  ability  to  resist  heat  and, 
at  the  same  time,  weight  or  load  without  serious  deformation.  The  soft- 
enii^  point  and  the  melting  point  of  a  firebrick  may  be  several  hundred 
degrees  apart,  and  two  bricks  may  show  considerable  difference  in  their 
softening  points,  but  the  melting  points  may  be  approximately  the  same. 
Bricks  are  not  usually  employed  at  temperatures  close  to  their  melting 
points.  If  they  must  withstand  very  high  temperatures,  the  firebrick 
is  discarded  and  a  brick  of  more  refractory  material  is  used.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  determination  of  Uie  melting  point 
of  a  brick  has  much  practical  value. 

If  the  determination  of  the  meltii^  point  is  necessary,  the  test  ^ould 
be  made  on  a  portion  of  the  original  brick  and  not  on  a  specially  prepared 
sample.  A  small  triangular  pyramid  with  a  base  about  l}i  in.  and  3  in, 
h^h  can  be  sawed  from  the  corner  of  the  brick  with  a  thin-bladed  car- 
borundiun  wheel,  without  injuring  or  destroying  the  size  of  particles, 
the  bond,  or  degree  of  burning  of  the  original  brick.  This  specimen  can 
then  he  compared  with  standard  Seger  cones  or  tested  by  any  other 
method  desired. 

P.  D.  Foots,  Washington,  D.  C. — Probably  more  "melting-point" 
tests  of  firebrick  have  been  made  at  the  Bureau  than  all  other  high-tem- 
perature tests  combined  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 

*  Manager.  Central  ReeeHrch  Bureau.  t  Received  Sept.  26,  1B19. 
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among  manufacturers  is  that  the  melting-point  determination  fumishes 
some  desirable  check.  Where  poaaible,  we  cut  pyramids  and  cones  from 
firebrick,  but  frequently  the  bricks  are  of  such  coarse  texture  that  this 
method  would  not  give  a  fair  sample.  In  such  cases  we  make  the  Uttle 
cones  from  the  ground  material,  realizing,  of  course,  that  the  method 
influences  the  results  obtained.  Obviously  the  melting-point  determina* 
tions  are  not  failure  tests.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  makes  failure  tests 
but  these  were  not  considered  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Dana  has  carefully  de- 
fined what  is  meant  by  "  melting  point "  and  on  the  basis  of  this  definition 
the  paper  is  consistent  and  the  data  obtained  are  rehable  and  cooclusive. 

R.  C.  PuHDT,  Worcester,  Mass. — ^We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  fusion  of  clay  is  only  a  progressive  proposition.  When  the  bricks 
are  burned,  that  is,  formed  and  burned  in  the  kilns,  a  certain  amount  of 
fusion  has  taken  place,  permitting  the  bricks  to  attain  a  mechanical 
strength.  The  melting  point,  erroneously  so  called,  is  only  the  carrying 
of  fusion  to  the  stage  where  the  cone  will  not  sustain  its  own  shape,  that 
is,  without  a  load.  The  load  test  or  the  softening  point,  as  referred  to 
erroneously  again,  if  you  will,  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
material  has  been  softened  by  fusion  sufficient  to  be  unable  to  sustain 
the  standard  load.  Both  of  them  are  measuring  the  same  thing  except 
that  the  softening  test  is  a  measure  of  resistance  to  pressure  of  the  soft- 
ened mass.  At  the  temperature  of  the  load  test,  the  clay  is  more  or  less 
molten.  The  melting-point  test  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  fusion 
test,  gives  the  temperature  or  heat  treatment  required  to  so  soften  the 
clay  that  it  will  deform  or  flow  under  pressure  of  gravity. 

A  protection  shield  made  of  fused  bauxite  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
strength.  A  piece  12  in.  by  1  in.  by  J^  in,  suspended  between  knife-e^e 
supports  10  in.  apart  will  not  be  defiected  by  a  3-lb.  load  applied  midway 
between  supports  and  heated  for  several  hours  at  1450°  C. 

The  same  thought  can  be  carried  to  firebrick.  A  firebrick  made  of 
fused  bauxite  will  sustain  loads  well  up  to  the  fusion  point  of  the  crys- 
tallized alumina  whereas  bricks  made  of  fireclay  will  be  deformed  under 
load  at  temperatures  and  heat  treatments  much  lower  than  is  required 
when  no  load  is  applied. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  meltii^  point  of  clay;  it  is  a  progressive 
fusion,  and  to  speak  of  melting  point  or  softening  point  is  not  accurate. 

Leo  I.  Dana  (author's  reply  to  discussion*). — I  believe  the  deter- 
mination of  the  melting  point  of  a  firebrick  is  of  great  practical  value. 
It  serves  to  show  the  upper  limit  of  temperature  beyond  which  the 
brick  must  not  be  heated  under  any  conditions  of  use,  under  no  load  in- 
cluded. Of  course  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  test  should  be 
correlated  with  the  results  of  a  number  of  other  tests  made  on  the  re- 


*  Received  Jan.  17,  1920. 
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fractory,  such  as  the  softeniog  point  under  load,  the  chemical  com- 
position, etc.  At  any  rate, '  the  melting-^ oint  test  has  been  included 
as  a  desirable  teat  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

In  order  that  this  test  may  have  the  same  meaning  and  give  the 
same  reEults  in  various  laboratories,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  standardised 
in  such  a  way  that  the  least  number  of  variable  factors  possible  enter 
into  the  test.  This  I  have  attempted  to  do;  and  the  reasons  for  using  a 
specially  prepared  sample,  and  for  not  employing  Seger  coses,  are  fully 
discussed  in  the  paper. 

The  fact  that  the  ordinary  refractory  materials  melt,  soften,  or 
fuse  over  a  range  of  temperature  and  time  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
paper.  In  attempting  to  fix  this  phenomenon,  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  the  range  or  some  one  particular  point  in  it  must  be  defined. ' 
Because  the  phenomenon  is  one  of  plastic  law,  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
definiteness  is  inherently  attached  to  the  upper,  lower,  or  any  other 
point  of  the  melting  range.  As  a  result  of  melting-point  determina- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  various  refractory  materials  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards'  laboratories,  it  appeared  that  the  simplest  and)  most  exact 
method  of  fixing  the  phenomenon  so  as  to  be  reproducible  was  to  define 
it  as  the  temperature  at  which  a  marked  flow  of  the  sample  began,  other 
controlling  conditions,  such  as  time  and  rate  of  heating,  being  specifically 
stated.  In  the  light  of  this  definition,  the  melting,  softening,  and  fusing 
points  are  synonymous.  The  term  "melting  point"  was  chosen,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  general  phrase  describing  the  phenomenon. 
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High-temperature  Scale  and  its  A|iplicatioit  in  the  Measurement  <rf 
True,  Brightneas,  and  Color  Temperatures 

BT     EDWARD    P.    HTDZ,*   CLEVZLAND,    OHIO 

(Chiufo  MMtinc,  Beptember,  1619)  • 

At  the  basis  of  optical  pyrometry  lie  the  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental data  of  the  so-caUed  Hack  body.  The  black  body  is  essentially  , 
a  theoretical  conception,  with  certain  simple  properties  attributed  to  it 
— fundamentally,  the  property  that  its  radiation  at  any  temperature 
is  a  unique  function  of  the  temperature  and  does  not  involve  any  other 
variables.  As  a  theoretical  conception,  an  equation  has  been  developed 
by  Boltzmann  connecting  the  total  radiant  power  with  the  temperature, 
and  another  equation  by  Planck  connecting  the  distribution  of  radiant 
power  throughout  the  spectrum  with  the  temperature.  The  integral 
of  the  latter  with  respect  to  wave-length  conduces  to  the  former  and  per- 
mits the  evaluation  of  the  constant  Ci  of  the  Planck  equation,  as  given  in 
the  form 

J  =  c,\-'-J  (1) 

e*^-l 
assuming  that  the  constant  a  of  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law 

£  =  ff  (T*  -  T*,) 
is  known.    The  other  constant  ci  is  arrived  at  by  other  methods,  which 
will  be  discussed  later.    This  equation  for  the  black  body  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  optical  pyrometry. 

To  make  the  discussion  complete,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  theo- 
retical black  body  is  quite  closely  reahzed  bya  hollow  enclosure  with  walls 
at  a  uniform  temperature  and  radiating  through  a  small  orifice.  The  elec- 
trically heated  black  body,  first  introduced  by  Lummer  and  Kurlbaum, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  pyrometric  research  or  testing 
laboratory.  Numerous  investigations  have  shown  that  its  radiation 
conforms  to  that  of  the  theoretical  black  body  within  experimental  errors. 
Hence  by  operating  the  electrically  heated  black  body  at  the  melting 
point  of  some  pure  metal  for  which  the  temperature  of  melting  has  been 
determined  on  the  gas  scale,  a  standard  is  obtained  for  comparison  with 
the  radiation  from  other  substances;  and  starting  with  this,  other  high 
temperatures  of  the  black  body  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  Planck's 
equation. 

*  DirecloT,  Nela  Researcb  laboratory. 
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To  establish  a  correct  high-temperature  scale  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
the  melting  point  of  some  convenient  metal,  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  value  of  the  constant  cg,  and  to  select  some  method,  free  from  error, 
by  which  a  monochromatic  radiation  may  be  secured,  if  the  temperature 
scale  is  to  be  extended  jn  the  usual  way. 

Before  discussing  these  various  points  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  Planck 
equation  may  be  reduced,  for  all  ordinary  temperatures  and  for  wave- 
lengths within  the  visible  spectrum,  to  the  simpler  form  of  the  Wien 
equation 

J  =  Ci  X~*e~»r  (2) 

without  introducing  any  appreciable  error.  The  equation  in  this  form 
is  used  in  most  practical  work;  and  for  temperatures  not  in  excess  of 
3000°  K.  and  for  wave-lengths  not  in  excess  of  0.7fi,  it  is  correct  to  within 
an  error  of  0.1  per  cent. 

It  is  necessary,  in  practice,  first  to  connect  the  experimental  black- 
body  scale  with  the  gas  scale  by  the  adoption  of  the  melting  points  of 
one  or  more  pure  metals,  the  temperatures  of  melting  of  which  have 
already  been  determined.  There  are  a  number  of  these  to  select  from 
as  a  result  of  the  classical  work  of  Day  and  Sosman,'  who  carried  the  gas 
scale  up  to  the  melting  point  of  palladium,  including  in  their  measure- 
ments the  melting  points  of  gold,  copper,  tin,  etc.  Of  these  various 
metals,  gold  and  palladium  have  probably  been  used  most  frequently. 
Gold  is  given  by  them  as  melting  at  1335.6°  K.  {273°  -|-  1062.6°  C.)  and 
palladium  at  1822.5°  K.,  and  until  recently  both  of  these  melting  points 
have  frequently  been  adopted  as  two  points  on  the  high-temperature 
scale.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  found,  as  the 
result  of  researches  at  Nela  Research  Laboratory  and  at  the  Reichsan- 
stalt,  that  the  two  values  are  not  quite  consistent  if  the  most  probable 
value  of  Cj  is  taken  and  if  precautions  as  to  monochromatic  radiation  are 
followed.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  in  this  country  that  the  melting 
point  of  gold,  as  given  by  Day  and  Sosman,  be  adopted  as  the  standard 
temperature,  since  this  is  several  hundred  degrees  lower  than  that  of 
palladium,  and  hence  quite  probably  more  nearly  correct.  On  this  pro- 
posed  scale,  the  melting  point  of  palladium  is  found  to  be  1828'  K.,  and  the 
radiation  from  the  black  body  at  the  melting  point  of  palladium  with 
this  new  value  is  frequently  used  as  a  secondary  standard  in  pyrometrical 
calibrations  and  measurements. 

The  constant  ct  has  been  assigned  various  values  as  investigation  has 
proceeded,  starting  with  the  value  Cj  =  14,500fi  deg.  as  found  in  the 
early  work  of  Lummer  and  Pringsheim.  As  the  result  of  a  number  of 
recent  investigations,  including  the  extended  work  of  Coblentz  and  the 

>  Am.  Jul.  Sci.  [41  (1910)  3»,  B3. 
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careful  evaluatioD  by  Millikan  from  data  obtained  on  the  photoelectric 
effect  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  quantum  theory,  the  most  probable 
value  of  ct,  in  the  light  of  all  data  available,  is  taken  as  I4,350fi  deg. 
Recently  the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Co.'adopted,  as  the  most 
probable  high-temperature  scale,  that  based  on  the  melting  point  of 
gold  as  1336°  K.  and  the  value  Ct  =  14,350;i  deg. 

As  stated,  the  only  other  obstacle  in  the  way  of  experimentally  ex- 
tending the  optical  scale  from  the  accepted  gold  point  lay  in  the  difficulty 
of  properly  securing  monochromatic  radiation,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  determining  the  effective  wave-length  of  transmission  of 
the  so-called  monochromatic  red  glass  filters  commonly  used  in  the  eye- 
pieces of  optical  pyrometers.  Since  this  question  will  be  discussed  in 
another  paper  to  be  presented  at  this  symposium,  it  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here. 

True  and  Black-bodt  Tbuperatures 

With  a  properly  calibrated  optical  pyrometer,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  measure  directly  the  true  temperature  of  any  radiator  that  has  the 
properties  of  a  black  body.  But  it  is  well  known  that  no  material  sub- 
stance possesses  the  radiating  properties  of  a  black  body.  At  any  given 
temperature  not  only  is  the  radiant  flux*  leas  than  that  of  a  black  body 
at  the  same  temperatiu^  because  its  emissive  power*  is  less  than  unity, 
but  also  the  distribution  of  radiant  flux  in  the  spectrum  is,  in  general, 
different  from  that  of  the  black  body  at  the  same  temperature  owing 
to  the  non-uniformity  of  the  emissive  power  of  the  substance  throughout 
the  spectrum.  For  platinum  and  tungsten,  and  possibly  for  one  or  two 
other  substances,  the  true  temperatures  have  been  determined  and  the 
characteristics  just  described  have  been  verified.     Particularly  in  the 

•fien.  Elec  Ru.  (1917)  20,  811. 

■  Radiant  fiiix  has  been  defined,  in  the  1918  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomen- 
clature and  Standards  of  the  lUuminating  Engineeriiig  Society,  as  "the  rate  of  flow 
of  radiation  evaluated  with  reterenoe  to  energy  and  .  .  .  expressed  in  ergs  per  second 
or  in  watts."  In  the  piesent  paper,  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  rate  of  flow  of  radia- 
tion per  unit  wave-length,  as  well  as  the  integral  rate  of  flow  for  the  entire  spectrum. 
The  context  will  show,  in  each  case  in  which  the  expression  is  used,  which  significance 
is  intended. 

*  By  the  mtwriM  potoer  of  any  radiating  body  at  a  given  wave-length  and  for  a 
given  temperature  is  meant  the  ratio  of  the  radiant  fiuz  per  unit  area  emitted  by  the 
body  at  the  given  wave-length  and  for  the  given  temperature  to  that  emitted  by  a 
black  body  at  the  same  wave-length  and  for  the  same  temperature.  The  term 
emutimtg  has  been  used  by  some  authors  to  express  this  same  quantity,  but  others 
prefer  to  use  this  term  to  signify  the  radiant  fiux  emitted  per  unit  area,  measured  in 
absolute  units.  According  to  these  authors  the  term  relative  emisaivity  woMld  replace 
the  term  emUrine  power  employed  in  the  present  paper.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
unless  some  spectral  limitation  is  imposed  the  emisaioe  poiser  refers  to  the  total  radiant 
fiux  for  the  complete  spectrum. 
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case  of  tungsten  elaborate  studies  of  its  radiating  properties  and  an  accu- 
rate determination  of  its  true  temperatures  have  been  made. 

For  practically  all  substances  other  than  the  two  or  three  mentioned, 
it  is  necessary  to  content  oneself  with  apparent  temperatures.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  term  black-body  temperature  has  come  into  use; 
but  whereas  it  has  been  employed  in  a  unique  way,  there  are  now  recog- 
nized at  least  two  essentially  different  kinds  of  apparent  black-body 
temperature  in  optical  pyrometry,  and  still  a  third  kind  if  total  radiation 
pyrometry  is  included.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  be  more  explicit 
ahd  to  adopt  a  nomenclature  that  will  adequately  discriminate  between 
them. 

As  formerly  used,  the  term  black-body  temperature  of  a  hot,  radiating 
substance  signified  the  temperature  of  a  black  body  at  which  its  radiant 
flux  at  a  given  wave-length,  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.65;(,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  radiating  substance  the  temperature  of  which  was 
desired.  This  determined  temperature  was  not  that  of  the  substance, 
because  the  emissive  properties  of  the  latter  are  known  to  differ  by  an 
unknown  amount  from  those  of  a  black  body.  But  by  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  black  body  at  which  it  would  have  the  same  brightness 
in  some  specified  spectral  region  as  that  of  the  substance  under  investiga- 
tion, an  empirical  scale  of  apparent  temperature  would  be  establkihed 
for  the  hot  sul»tance  and  so  furoisb  a  means  of  reproducing  any  given 
hot  condition  and  of  comparing  the  properties  of  the  radiating  matter  at 
various  conditions  of  apparent  temperature. 

Since  recently  there  has  come  into  fairly  common  use  in  optical 
pyrometry  a  second  kind  of  apparent  black-body  temperature,  viz., 
blaek-body  color  temperature,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  shortly, 
it  is  necessary  to  further  qualify  the  general  term  black-body  temperature 
in  ite  older  significance.  This  quantity,  in  its  use  in  Nela  Research 
Laboratory,  has  come  to  be  designated  as  black-body  brififUrteas  tempera- 
ture, or,  in  brief,  brightness  temperature,  and  the  author  suggests  here 
the  acceptance  of  this  term,  and  furthermore  the  acceptance  of  the 
symbol  S^°K.  to  represent  it.*  The  subscript  is  intended  to  show  the 
wave-length  at  which  the  brightness  equality  has  been  obtained,  and 
"K.,  consistent  with  much  good  practice,  is  added  to  show  that  the  tem- 
perature is  expressed  on  the  so-called  Kelvin  scale,  that  is,  in  degrees 
centigrade  -|-273°  on  the  gas  scale. 

With  respect  to  the  second  kind  of  apparent  black-body  temperature 
in  use  in  optical  pyrometry,  attention  is  recalled  to  the  previous  discussion 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  radiating  properties  of  a  substance  may 
differ  from  those  of  a  black  body.  Not  only  is  the  emissive  power  of  a 
substance  always  different  (less)  from  that  of  a  black  body,  but  in  general 


*  See  footnote  6. 
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the  emissive  power  of  a  material  subatauce  will  vary  from  wave-length 
to  wave-length  throughout  the  spectrum.  Hence  one  may  establish  the 
hot  condition  of  a  substance  not  only  by  determining  its  black-body 
brightness  temperature  but  also  by  determining  the  temperature  of  a 
black  body  at  which  the  ratio  of  the  radiant  flux  at  some  two  arbitrarily 
chosen  wave-lengths  Xi  and  Xi  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  substance  under 
investigation.  This  method  of  obtaining  an  apparent  temperature  is 
based  on  the  distribution  of  radiant-flux,  rather  than  on  the  absolute 
amount  of  it  in  any  one  wave-length.  It  frequently  happens  in  the  case 
of  radiating  metals  that  the  relative  distributions  of  radiant  flux,  taken 
the  same  for  the  radiating  substance  and  for  the  black  body  at  OJ/t  and 
at  0.5;i,  i.e.,  near  the  two  ends  of  the  visible  spectrum,  are  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  visible  gpectrum.  In 
such  cases  the  color  of  the  light  from  the  substance  aod  from  the  black 
body  would  be  identical. 

Since  the  apphcation  of  this  method  of  determining  an  apparent  black- 
body  temperature  by  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  the  spectral 
radiant  flux  of  a  substance  with  that  of  a  black  body  was  made  first  by 
use  of  the  integral  color,  this  apparent  black-body  temperature  is  called 
the  Hack-body  e4^or  tempertUure,  or,  briefly,  the  color  temperature.  In 
its  more  general  use,  it  refers  to  the  relative  radiant  flux  in  two  wave- 
lengths, and  the  following  symbol  for  its  designation  is  proposed,* 
Tca,u)°  ^-  When  the  measurement  is  made  by  means  of  the  int^ral 
light  the  term  in  parentheses  may  be  omitted. 

As  stated,  there  is  a  third  kind  of  apparent  black-body  temperatiu-e 
if  total  radiation  pyrometry  is  included.  Thus  the  determination  of  the 
temperature  of  a  black  body  at  which  its  integral  radiant  flux  equals  that 
of  the  given  radiating  substance  at  the  given  unknown  temperature 
furnishes  an  empirical  measure  of  its  temperature.  This  method  of 
pyrometry  is  in  practical  use.  The  apparent  temperature  obtained  by 
this  method  should  be  designated  as  the  blacfc-body  total  Todiation 
temperature,  more  briefly,  the  total  radiation  temperature,  or  still  more 
briefly  in  practice,  the  radiation  temperature.  As  a  symbol  7*^1°  K.  is 
su^iested. 

Relation  Between  Tbve,  Brightness,  and  Color  Temperatures 

It  would  be  well  if  in  every  case  one  could  arrive  at  the  true  tempera- 
ture of  a  hot  substance,  even  though  in  many  cases  any  means  of  repro- 
ducing definite  temperature  conditions  are  satisfactory.    But  generally 

'  If  7*  is  the  symbol  chosen  to  represent  temper&ture  it  would  be  more  consiBteiit 
to  express  brightness  temper&ture  by  Tbo.i}°  K.  rather  than  by  S\,  °  K.  as  proposed. 
Sace,  however,  the  latter  term  is  so  geoerally  used,  the  autiior  hesitates  to  suggest 
a  change  that  might  cause  confusion. 
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it  ia  not  feasible  to  meaaure  the  true  temperature.  The  beat  that  can  be 
done  is  to  measure  an  apparent  temperature  such  as  the  brightness  or 
color  temperature.  In  cases  where  an  approximation  to  true  temperature 
ia  for  some  reason  particularly  desirable,  it  is  helpful  to  learn  what  is 
known  regarding  the  relations,  if  any,  that  exist  between  true,  color,  and 
brightness  temperatures. 

There  ia  one  relation  that  exists  without  exception,  viz.,  that  the 
brightness  temperature  of  a  radiating  substance  is  always  less  than  the 
true  temperature.  This  then  gives  a  limit  in  one  direction,  though  it 
throwa  no  light  on  the  difference  between  true  and  brightnesa  temperature 
for  any  particular  substance.  Another  relation  baa  been  found  to  hold 
for  tungaten  and  platinum,  and  quite  probably  holds  for  many  other 
metals  but  is  not  universally  true,  viz.,  that  the  color  temperature  for 
these  metals  at  high  temperatures  is  always  higher  than  the  true  tempera- 
ture, thus  giving  an  upper  limit  to  the  true  temperature.  Moreover,  for 
tungsten  and  not  improbably  ior  many  other  metals,  the  color  tempera- 
ture, though  higher,  ia  much  nearer  the  true  temperature  than  the  lower 
limit  given  by  the  brightness  temperature. 

The  two  methods  of  determining  apparent  black-body  temperatures 
have  their  respective  merits  aa  applied  to  different  cases,  and  in  many 
caaea  both  may  be  uaed  advantageously.    It  is  not  the  place  in  this  paper, 
however,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these  matters,  or  to  introduce  a  - 
discussion  of  accuracy  attainable  or  of  special  experimental  difficulties. 
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Theory  and  Accuracy  in  Optical  Pyrometry  with  Particular  Reference 
to  the  DiBappearing-fllament  Type 

BT  W.  B.  TOSSTTHII,*  CLEVXLAND,  OHIO 
(ChisACD  Hsstini.  Bsptembar,  1SI9) 

When  meaaunng  ordinary  temperaturee,  the  inBtrumeot  is  generally 
placed  in  very  close  contact  with  the  body  the  temperature  of  which  is 
desired.  However,  if  the  temperature  of  the  source  is  continually  raised, 
a  point  is  soon  reached  where  no  known  substance  will,  in  general,  remain 
constant  in  any  of  its  temperature-meaBuring  properties  if  placed  in 
direct  contact  with  the  source.  Also,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  meas- 
ure the  temperature  of  a  source  that  is  so  small  or  so  situated  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  bring  the  measuring  instrument  into  direct  contact 
with  the  source.  When  these  conditions  exist,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  all  bodies,  when  at  sufficiently  high  temperatures, 
send  out  radiation  in  amounts  readily  measurable.  This  radiation  has 
been  found  to  be  related  to  the  temperature.  The  temperatures  of  very 
hot  bodies  have  probably  always  been  judged  by  the  color,  or  the  bright- 
ness, of  the  light  given  off.  With  practice,  one  can  estimate  probably 
within  50°  to  100°  C.  of  the  correct  value.  However,  if  judgment  is 
left  to  the  eye  alone,  very  much  larger  errors  are  sometimes  made,  due  to 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  eye  just  previous  to  the  time  of  esti- 
mating. To  secure  accurate  estimates  by  eye,  a  comparison  source  is 
necessary. 

The  introduction  of  a  comparison  source  is  the  first  step  toward  an 
optical  pyrometer,  which  consists  of  a  comparison  source  and  some  con- 
venient arrangement  for  matching  this  source,  either  in  brightness  or  in 
color,  against  the  source  studied.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  diagrammatically 
the  arrangement  used  in  one  form  of  the  Le  Chatelier  optical  pyrometer. 
The  light  from  the  comparison  source  at  C  is  reflected  into  the  eyepiece 
by  a  mirror  E  so  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  held  is  illuminated  by 
light  from  the  comparison  source  and  the  other  by  hght  from  the  source 
studied.  The  match  is  obtained  either  by  varying  the  intensity  of  the 
comparison  source  or  by  varying  the  size  of  the  opening  before  the  ob- 
jective lens  D.  In  the  Wanner  optical  pyrometer,  the  beams  of  light 
from  the  comparison  source  and  the  source  studied  are  so  arranged  that, 
by  the  use  of  a  polarizing  device,  the  two  beams,  as  viewed  through  the 
eyepiece,  are  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    By  rotat- 


*  Physieiat,  Nela  Reaearoh  laboratory. 
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ing  another  nicol  located  in  the  eyepiece,  the  two  sources  can  be  made  to 
appear  the  same  in  brightness. 

The  disappearing-EIament  type  of  optical  pyrometer  is  very  simple 
in  it«  construction,  being  practically  a  telescope  in  appearance.  It  differs 
from  a  telescope  in  that  it  contains,  for  use  as  a  comparison  source,  a 
lamp  filament,  called  the  pyrometer  filament,  which  is  located  at  the  focus 
of  the  objective  lena.  In  series  with  this  filament  is  a  small  battery,  a 
resistance,  and  an  ammeter.  To  measure  the  temperature  of  any  hot 
body  with  this  pyrometer,  the  instrument  is  first  sighted  upon  the  hot 
body,  which  is  done  as  easily  and  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  fo- 
cusing of  an  opera  glass.  When  looked  at,  the  hot  object  is  seen  with  the 
pyrometer  filament  crossing  it,  so  that  the  filament  appears  much  the  same 
as  the  cross-hairs  in  an  ordinary  telescope.     By  varying  the  current,  the 


Fio.  1, — Abranoembnts  v 


E  FORM  OF  Le  Chatelieh  optical  pyrombtbr. 


brightness  of  the  filament  will  change  and  it  can  be  made  to  disappear 
against  the  image  of  the  source  studied.  By  mounting  a  piece  of  red 
glass  in  the  eyepiece,  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  when  the  brightness  of  the 
object  sighted  upon  and  the  comparison  source  are  the  same. 

When  working  with  optical  pyrometers,  certain  precautions  are  neces- 
sary if  errors  are  to  be  avoided.  In  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to 
discuss  fully  some  of  these  precautions  and  also  some  of  the  principles 
governing  the  accuracy  and  use,  in  particular  as  applied  to  the  dis- 
appeoring-filament  type  of  optical  pyrometer.  There  are  also  included 
the  results  of  several  experiments  with  this  type  of  pyrometer,  and 
several  reasons  why  it  has  been  used  quite  extensively  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  this  country  and  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  industrial 
work.  These  experiments  show  that  different  observers  working  with 
the  same  pyrometer  will  obtain  almost  exactly  the  same  readings  and 
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that  different  pyrometers  of  this  type,  calibrated  in  different  laboratories 
by  different  observers,  agree  very  well  in  their  readings. 

Definition  of  Black  Body. — Kirchhoff  has  de&ned  the  black  body  as  one 
that  will  absorb  all  the  radiation  that  it  receives;  that  is,  it  will  neither 
reflect  nor  transmit  any  of  the  incident  radiation.  He  also  showed  that 
the  radiation  from  such  a  body  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone. 
There  is  no  known  substance  that  has  exactly  this  property,  the  nearest 
approach  is  probably  some  form  of  untreated  carbon.  As  a  cavity  with 
walls  at  a  uniform  temperature  possesses  the  properties  of  a  black  body, 
the  radiation  issuing  from  a  hole  made  in  the  wall  of  the  cavity  will  obey 
the  laws  of  black-body  radiation. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  realize  this  uniformly  heated 
cavity  with  an  opening  through  which  the  radiation  can  be  studied. 
The  one  most  commonly  used  for  temperatures  above  1000°  K.  cons^ts 
of  a  refractory  tube  more  or  less  uniformly  wound  with  platinum  ribbon, 
and  containing  a  central  and  other  diaphragms  with  small  holes  in  them. 
For  temperatures  as  high  as  the  melting  point  of  palladium  (1828°  K.), 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  second  refractory  tube  outside  of  the  first;  this 
tube  also  is  wound  with  platinum  ribbon  but  the  windings  are  spaced 
farther  apart  at  the  center  than  at  the  ends,  in  order  to  correct  for  the 
end  cooling.  Such  a  furnace  with  the  space  between  these  two  heater 
tubes  filled  with  very  pure  aluminum  oxide  and  with  two  tubes  slipped 
inside  of  another  tube  that  has  been  packed  with  a  good  heat-insulating 
material  has  been  found  to  work  very  well.  If  this  outside  tube  and  its 
packing  extend  well  beyond  the  ends  of  the  heater  tubes,  the  end  cooUng 
will  be  very  much  reduced.  Such  a  platinum-wound  black-body  furnace 
has  been  heated  to  the  temperature  of  melting  palladium  a  dozen  times 
and  held  at  this  high  temperature  for  several  hours  each  time,  and  is  still 
in  working  order. 

In  any  form  of  optical  pyrometry  wherj  the  temperature  of  a  black 
body  is  determined  by  a  measurement  of  the  brightness  for  a  particular 
wave-length  interval,  the  temperature  Is  calculated  from  the  brightness 

measurement  by  means  of  Wien's  equation  Et,  =  CiX  c~  ^^.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  optical  pyrometers  can  be  seen  by  an  investigation 
of  this  equation.  For  a  particular  wave-length  interval  (0.665/i),  the 
brightness  varies  about  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  temperature  for  a 
temperature  of  about  2000°  K,  Wien'a  equation,  which  is  hardly  more 
than  an  empirical  law,  has  been  found  experimentally  to  represent  the 
facts  quite  accurately  for  such  temperatures  and  wave-lengths  for  which 
the  product  \T  is  less  than  3000.  Thus  for  optical  pyrometry  where  the 
longest  wave-length  used  is  less  than  0.7ft,  the  equation  is  valid  and  an 
instrument  thus  calibrated  may  be  used  throi^hout  a  wide  range  of 
temperature. 
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It  is  not  absolute  measurements  of  brightness  that  are  made  with 
the  optical  pyrometer,  but  rather  comparisons  of  brightness,  that  is, 
the  brightness  of  the  unknown  source  is  compared  with  that  of  a  standard 
black  body  at  a  particular  temperature.  Using  Wien's  equation  in  this 
way  requires  but  the  one  constant  c,.  The  value  of  ct  that  fits  best  all 
the  different  experimental  data'  is  14,350>i  deg.  High-temperature  scales 
are  based  on  the  brightness  of  a  black  body  at  the  temperature  of  the 
melting  point  of  some  one  or  more  selected  metals.  Owing  to  their  con- 
venience, both  as  to  their  freedom  from  oxidization  and  as  to  the  tem- 
peratures of  their  melting  points,  gold  and  palladium  are  generally  chosen. 
The  value  generally  accepted  for  the  melting  point  of  gold  is  1336°  K., 
which  is  the  value  found  by  Day  and  Sosman.'  This  value  for  the 
gold  point  together  with  the  above  value  <rf  cj  leads  to  1828°  K.  as  the 
palladium  point. 

The  Disappearino-filahent  Pyrgheter 
The  disappear! ng-filament  type  of  optical  pyrometer  is  known  in  this 
country  as  the  Morse  or  the  Holborn-Kurlbaum  pyrometer.     An  early 


Fio.  2. — Abranoeubkt  of  Mobse  ptboheteb.  A,  i 
Tivz  lens;  C,  entrance  cons  diaphbaou;  D,  ftromiitbr  f 
DiAPHSAGu;  F,  eyepikce;  G,  monochrouatic  filteb.  For  the  bet  up  as  obdallt 
trsED,  THE  DiifENSioNB  ABE  AS  follows:  AB  —  40  CM.;  CD  =  5S  cu.i  DE  •^  60  cu. 
Diameter  of  opemino  in  diaph&aou  at  C  and  E  abe  RESPEcnvELT  20  uu.  and  Q  uu. 

form  of  this  pyrometer  was  patented  by  Morse  In  1902.  In  the  instru- 
ment as  now  used,  a  small  lamp  is  mounted  at  the  focus  of  a  telescope, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  An  ima|;e  of  the  source  whose  temperature  is  to  be 
measured  is  brought  to  focus  at  the  same  point  by  means  of  the  objective 
lens  A.  Theoretically,'  the  image  of  any  source  as  observed  through  a 
particular  telescope  will  not  vary  in  brightness  with  a  change  In  distance 
from  the  source  (except,  of  course,  differences  due  to  air  absorption,  etc.), 
providing  a  certain  solid  angle  is  always  filled  with  radiation  from  the 
source  and  this  angle  is  of  such  size  that  the  cone  of  rays  entering  the 
eye  is  constant.  This  angle  is  generally  determined  by  having  the  eye- 
piece at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  pyrometer  lamp  and  having  before  the 
eyepiece  a  limiting  diaphragm  of  such  size  that  it  is  always  filled  with 
light  from  the  objective  lens.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  fixed  dia- 
phragm between  the  objective  lens  and  the  pyrometer  lamp. 

>  Coblenti:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stondanls  BttU.  13,  470. 

•  Am.  JrU.  SeL  (1910)  29,  93. 

»  SohuBter'B  "Theory  of  Optics,"  2d  edition.  153 
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A  form  of  this  pyrometer  that  has  been  used  quite  extensively  in 
Nela  Research  Laboratory  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  objective  lens 
is  a  very  high-grade  lens  made  by  Bausch  &  Lomb,  diameter  about  6,2 
cm.,  focal  length  about  30  cm.  With  a  lens  of  this  aperture,  it  is  possible 
to  use  very  large  m^nifications  and  still  have  the  cone  of  rays  large 
enough  to  work  well.  The  working  parts  are  mounted  on  a  very  sub- 
stantial optical  bench.  The  telescope,  used  as  an  eyepiece,  is  per- 
manently fastened  to  one  end  of  the  bench  and  the  pyrometer  lamp, 
diaphragm,  and  lens  are  so  mounted  that  each  is  movable  in  any  direction 
by  means  of  slow-motion  screws.    This  is  necessary  since  for  very  accurate 


Fia,  3. — Laboratobt  foru  ( 

work  the  different  parts  of  the  instrument  must  be  very  closely  in  line.* 
By  the  use  of  caps  with  very  small  holes  in  the  center  in  front  of  the  lenses 
and  a  very  small  hole  in  the  diaphragm,  the  different  parts  are  brought 
into  very  good  aUnement.  This  pyrometer  is  not  portable  but  is  useful 
in  the  laboratory  when  the  temperature  of  small  filaments  is  to  be  meas- 
ured; with  this  set  up  the  temperature  of  a  2-mil  (0.05  mm.)  filament 
has  been  measured. 

Monochromatic  Screen 

In  working  with  an  optical  pyrometer,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to 
use  a  so-called  monochromatic  screen  between  the  eye  and  the  pyrometer 
filament,  or  other  comparison  source,  in  order  that  brightness  comparisons 
can  be  made  without  trouble  due  to  color  differences.  For  the  most  part, 
red-glasa  screens  have  been  used  rather  than  blue  screens,  or  those  having 
a  transmission  band  near  the  central  part  of  the  visible  spectrum,  be- 
cause for  sources  at  low  temperatures  it  is  the  red  radiation  that  first 
becomes  visible.  Besides,  better  red-glass  screens  than  green  or  blue 
screens  may  be  obtained.  Colored  glass  to  be  suitable  for  a  mono- 
'  Phyt.  Rev.  121  (1914)  4,  163, 
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chromatic  screen  must  have  a  rather  narrow  transmisBion  band,  in  order 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  color  difference  between  the  source  studied 
and  the  comparison  source  to  prevent  accurate  comparisons  from  being 
made.  As  there  may  be  more  than  1000°  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  sources  compared,  this  is  very  important. 

In  Fig.  4  are  shown  the  spectral  transmissions  of  several  red  glasses 
that  are  nearly  enough  monochromatic  for  use  under  various  conditions. 
The  glass  having  the  spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  A  does  very 
well  for  a  commercial  pyrometer  for  low-temperature  ranges  because 
the  amount  of  light  transmitted  is  so  great.     The  glass  having  the  trans- 
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Fig.  4.— Spectral  tranbmibsion  of  vakioub  red  olabbbb.  Curtb  C  k>b 
Jkna  red  No.  4512,  2.93  hk.  thick.  Ccrvb  E  for  Jena  red  No.  2745,  3.2  mm. 
THICK.  CuBVE  AronCo&sina  Kian  trans  hi  bbion  red,  marked  150  per  cent.,  5  mm. 
THICK.  CcRVB  B  FOR  Corning  high  tranbhtbbion  red,  marked  50  per  cent.,  5  UH. 
THICK.    Curtb  D  for  Corning  high  tranbmibhion  bbd,  harked  28  per  cent.,  6 

IIU.  THICK. 

mission  shown  by  curve  E  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
effective  wave-length  for  this  glass  varies  about  twice  as  much  as  for 
the  other  glasses,  it  is  not  as  satisfactory.  The  glasses  having  the  trans- 
mission shown  by  curves  B,  C,  and  D,  are  suitable  for  the  most  accurate 
work.  To  test  the  constancy  of  the  spectral  transmission  of  the  red 
glass,  a  piece  of  the  Coming  red  60-per  cent,  glass,  curve  B,  the  trans- 
mission of  which  had  been  carefully  measured,  was  placed  on  the  roof 
of  the  laboratory,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year;  when  it  was  brought  in  no  change  was  found  in 
its  spectral  transmission.  Evidently  then,  the  spectral  transmission 
of  such  glass  ie  constant  for  all  ordinary  uses. 
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Effedive  Wave-length  of  Monochromalic  Screen. — An  optical  pyrometer 
can  be  so  oalibrated  and  bo  used  as  to  make  unnecessary  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  screen  ie  monochromatic.  To  do  this  requires 
a  black-body  furnace  that  can  be  operated  at  various  temperatures  up 
to  the  highest  temperature  for  which  the  pyrometer  is  to  be  used.  How- 
ever, to  use  Wien's  equation  to  extend  the  temperature  scale  either  above 
or  below  that  of  the  standard  furnace  by  the  use  of  rotating  sector  disks 
or  absorbing  glass,  that  is,  to  find  the  temperature  of  a  black  body  having 
a  brightness  of,  say,  ten  times  (assuming  a  sector  or  absorbing  glass  trans- 
mission of  one-tenth)  that  of  a  black  body  whose  temperature  can  be 
measured  directly,  a  knowledge  of  what  wave-length  to  use,  or  the  effect- 
ive wave-length,*  is  necessary.  The  effective  wave-length  also  must  be 
known  if  the  pyrometer  is  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of  non- 
black  bodies.  In  using  the  pyrometer,  it  is  the  integral  luminosities 
through  the  red  glass  that  are  compared,  for  which  reason  the  effective 
wave-length  of  the  red-glass  screen  for  a  certain  temperature  interval 
has  been  defined  as  the  wave-length  for  the  definite  temperature  interval 
for  a  black  body,  such  that  the  ratio  of  its  radiation  intensities  equals 
the  ratio  of  the  integral  luminosities  through  the  screen  used. 

Knowing  the  spectral  transmission  of  the  red  glass,  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  effective  wave-length  \  for  any  temperature  interval  by 
means  of  the  following  equation: 

where  Ji\T)  dX  is  the  energy,  as  given  by  Wien's  equation,  for  the  wave- 
length interval  from  X  to  X  -I-  dK;  t'g  is  the  spectral  transmission  of  the 
red  glass;  and  Vx  is  the  visibility.  These  integrals  can  be  computed  by 
the  step-by-step  method  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this  purpose.  Us- 
ing equation  1,  the  effective  wave-length  was  calculated  for  the  red  glass 
having  the  spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  B,  Fig.  4,  for  a  number 
of  temperature  intervals  and  plotted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  By  connecting 
the  points  where  the  curve  for  the  effective  wave-length  from  any 
particular  temperature  crosses  the  same  temperature  ordinate,  a  curve 
is  obtained,  E,  Fig.  5,  that  gives  the  limiting  effective  wave-length  for 
a  particular  temperature. 

To  show  how  these  curves  may  be  used,  the  effective  wave-length  for 
a  couple  of  temperature  intervals  will  be  found.  The  effective  wave- 
length between  1800°  and  2900"  K.  is  given  by  the  ordinate  of  the  point 
where  the  1800"  K.  curve  crosses  the  2900°  K.  ordinate,  that  is,  it  is0.6587;i. 
For  the  range  between  2100°  and  2900°  K.  the  effective  wave-length  is 
likewise  given  by  the  point  where  the  2100°  K,  curve  would  cross  the 
*A»lrophyt.  Jul.  (1916)  43,  294. 
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2900*  K.  ordinste.  The  2100°  K.  curve  b  not  drawn,  but  will  have  to 
be  imagined  as  being  drawn  parallel  to  tbe  1800°  K.,  one  point  of  its 
position  being  determined  by  where  the  curve  E  crosses  the  2100°  K. 
ordinate.  The  efiFective  wave-length  for  this  interval  is  0.6S84ju.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  effective  wave-length  for  any  tem- 
perature interval  is  given  quite  closely  by  the  mean  of  the  limiting 
effective  wave-length  for  the  two  temperatures. 

To  determine  the  effective  wave-length  for  a  particular  red  glass  re- 
quires considerable  work  both  in  determining  the  spectral  transmis^on 
and  in  calculating  the  final  values.    To  determine  the  effective  wave- 


Tamperatare  in  DeB»«  Kelvin 

Fio.  5. — Emicnvi!  wavb-lknoths  poe  CoBNiNa  bed  qi.ass.     Spectrai.  tramb- 

■DBBION'  BBOWN  BY  CURVE  S,  FlQ.  4.  ClTRVB  A,  ZPFECTTVB  WATE-IiENOTHB  rBOH 
1300°  TO  OTHEK  TEUPBBATURE.  CuRTE  B,  EITECTITE  WAVE-LBNOTHB  mOK  1800° 
TO  OTEER  TEMPER ATITRE.  GuRVB  C,  Erir&CTIVB  WATE-LEFrOTaB  FROM  2400°  TO  OTHCR 
IRATITBB.      CORVE  D,  ErfBCTIVB  WAV3)-LEN0THS  FROM  3600°  TO  OTHER  TEMPRRA- 

CCRVE   B,    LIMITINa   EFTBCTIVB  T 


length  for  every  glass  used  in  optical  pyrometry  would  be  laborious.  It 
is  fortunately  possible  to  obtain  the  effective  wave-length  of  an  unknown 
piece  of  glass  in  terms  of  a  standard  red  glass  with  very  few  measurements. 
If  the  relative  brightness  of  a  black  body  for  two  temperatures  is 
measured  both  with  the  standard  red  glass  and  the  glass  being  investi- 
gated, it  is  possible  to  compute  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  unknown 
glass  from  that  of  the  standard  red  glass  and  the  ratios  of  the  black-body 
brightness  thus  found.  From  the  definition  of  the  effective  wave-length 
and  Wien's  equation,  the  following  equation  is  found  connecting  the 
effective  wave-length  and  the  ratio  of  the  black-body  brightness: 


(Xe); 


logJS, 
logs. 


(2) 
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where  (Xe).  and  (Xe).  are  the  effective  wave-lengths  for  the  glasses  a 
aad  X  for  the  range  studied  and  Ba  and  B,  the  ratio  of  the  brightnesa  of 
the  black  body  for  the  two  temperatures  for  red  glasses  a  and  x.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  get  a  black  body  that  can  be  operated  over  the 
temperature  range  necessary  for  an  accurate  determination  of  the  ratio 
of  br^htness.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  black  body  in  this 
determination,  providing  a  calibrated  lamp  filament  is  available.  The 
tungsten  filament  can  be  color  matched'  against  a  black  body.  Further, 
the  relation  between  the  brightness  temperature  and  the  color  tempera- 
ture has  been  worked  out.  If  a  tungsten  filament  is  used  and  the  ratio 
of  its  br^htneas  is  measured  between  two  particular  color  temperatures, 
as  described,  the  effective  wave-length  can  be  calculated,  usii^  the  color 
'  temperature  in  place  of  the  true  temperature  of  the  black  body: 

irhe  tungsten  filament  does  not  show  the  same  increase  in  brightness' 
for  the  range  between  color  temperatures  Tei  and  Tet  as  does  a  black  body 
for  the  same  range  of  temperature  where  for  the  black  body  Tet  and  Ttt 
are  the  true  temperatures.  This  difference  is  quite  small  and  for  most 
work  would  be  negligible  but  for  the  highest  accuracy  it  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  the  brightness  of  a  tungsten  lamp  is  measured  between 
the  two  color  temperatures  Td  and  T,t  for  both  the  standard  and  the 
unknown  glass,  the  effective  wave-length  for  the  unknown  glass  can  be 
calculated  accurately  by  means  of  the  equation: 

log  (D  -  c.  log  e  ((^_  -  ji-).  Q-  -  i)  (3) 

Because  the  ratio  -^  for  tungsten  is  only  slightly  different  from  the 
ratio  for  a  black  body  between  the  same  color  temperatures,  equation  3, 
with  a  very  slight  error,  may  be  reduced  to  equation  2. 

Experimentally  it  has  been  shown  that  if  the  effective  wave-lengths 
are  determined  for  two  red  glasses  that  have  somewhat  the  same  spectral 
transmiasion,  the  relation  between  the  effective  wave-lei^th  is  given 
quite  approximately  by  the  equation: 

{Xe)a  =■  (Xe).  +  constant 

This  equation  holds  for  the  glasses  investigated^  to  all  the  accuracy  needed 
for  temperatiue  measurements. 

Effect  of  Change  of  Temperature  of  Red  Glass  on  its  Spectral  Transmis- 
gion. — In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  effective  wave-lengths 
it  was  observed  that  the  transmission  of  the  red  pyrometer  glass,  presum- 
ably dependent  for  the  color  on  a  colloidal  solution,  is  subject  to  a  large 
change  with  temperature.  This  has  not  been  investigated  thoroughly, 
but  observations  were  made  at  two  temperatures,  20°  and  80°  C,  by 

*  Hyde:  See  page  285,  this  volume.        '  Hyde:  Attrophj/i.  JtU.  (1912)  U,  89. 
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Lmmersing  the  glass  in  water  heated  to  these  temperatures;  the  resalts 
are  given  in  Fig.  6.  Curve  A  is  the  transmission  of  the  glass  at  the  lower 
temperature  20°  C,  and  curve  B  the  corresponding  curve  at  the  higher 
temperature  80°  C.  The  tranBmission  is  shown  to  decrease  with  increase 
in  temperature,  the  coetBcient  of  change  of  temperature  being  greatest  in 
the  shorter  wave-lengths.  The  change  is  such  as  to  make  the  trans- 
mission band  appear  to  shift  to  longer  wave-lengths  as  the  temperature 
is  increased. 

A  test  was  made  of  the  effect  of  this  temperature-shift  of  the  trans- 
mission band  on  temperature  measurements  when  the  red  glass  was 
used  as  a  screen  before  the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer.  The  temperature 
of  a  broad  carbon-filament  lamp  operated  at  a  brightness  temperature 
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of  1900°  K.  was  measured  with  the  red  glass  at  room  temperature  20° 
and  at  80°  C,  using  a  sectored  disk  with  a  2°  opening  as  this  gives  a  larger 
effect  than  a  sectored  disk  with  greater  transmission.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  a  decrease  of  about  5°  C.  in  the  temperature  obtained  when  the 
glass  was  heated  to  80°  Cover  that  obtained  with  the  glass  at  room  tem- 
perature. This  shows  that  for  all  ordinary  temperature  changes,  the 
effect  is  negligible. 


Calibration  of  Optical  Pyrometer 

An  optical  pyrometer  of  the  disappearing-filament  type  is  caUbrated 
by  finding  the  current  through  the  pyrometer  filament  for  an  apparent 
brightness  match  between  the  pyrometer  filament  and  a  black  body 
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at  a  particular  temperature.  The  direct  way  is  to  have  a  black  body 
that  can  be  operated  over  the  entire  range  for  which  the  pyrometer  is  to 
be  calibrated.  This  quite  often  \b  impracticable.  An  optical  pyrome- 
ter can  be  calibrated  from  a  black  body  held  at  a  particular  tempera- 
ture.* To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means,  such  as  a  sector 
disk  or  an  absorbing  glass  of  known  transmission,  for  cutting  down  the 
apparent  brightness  of  the  incident  radiation.  If  readings  of  the  curr^it 
through  the  pyrometer  filament  for  an  apparent  brightness  match  with 
the  rotating  sector  between  the  pyrometer  lamp  and  the  standard  black 
body  are  taken,  there  will  be  obtained  a  measure,  in  terms  of  a  current 
through  the  pyrometer  filament,  of  a  brightness  that  is'  some  known 
fraction  of  that  of  the  standard  black  body  a.t  the  standard  temperature. 
If  monochromatic  radiation  is  used,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  temperature 
Ts  of  the  black  body  corresponding  to  this  current  through  the  pyrometer 
filament,  that  is,  to  this  measured  brightness,  from  Ti,  the  standard 
temperature  by  the  following  formula  derived  from  Wien's  equation; 

Ti      Tt      ct  log  e  ^^' 

where  R  ia  the  transmission  of  the  sector  and  X  the  wave-length  used.  If 
the  measurements  are  made  with  a  red  glass  in  the  eyepiece,  the  temper- 
ature that  would  correspond  to  this  fraction  of  the  brightness  of  the 
standard  black  body  can  be  calculated  just  as  before,  except  that  in  this 
case  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  red  glass  for  this  temperature  interval 
is  to  be  used. 

If  a  potentiometer  is  used  to  measure  the  current  through  thfe  pyrome- 
ter filament,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  when  a  number  of  readings 
are  taken  on  the  same  point.  A  very  good  method,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  quite  accurate,  is  to  use  the  deflection  potentiometer  principle.  The 
regular  Leeds  &  Northrup  potentiometer  lends  itself  quite  readily  to 
such  an  adaptation.  By  connecting  a  milHvoltmeter  in  series  with  the 
standard  resistance  and  between  the  binding  post  marked  Br  and  a 
traveling  plug  inserted  in  the  proper  place  on  the  dial,  currents  can  be 
read  to  one  part  in  three  or  four  thousand  very  easily.  The-  readings 
can  thus  be  made  very  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of  the  set  these  same  read- 
ings can  be  checked  on  the  potentiometer.  This  makes  the  current 
readings  entirely  independent  of  the  constancy  of  any  deflection  instru- 
ment. With  a  switch  in  this  millivoltmeter  line,  the  potentiometer  is 
left  free  to  check  any  other  current,  such  as  the  one  through  the  lamp 
that  is  being  investigated. 

If  a  rotating  sector  or  an  absorbing  glass  of  known  transmission  is 
used  between  the  source  being  investigated  and  a  calibrated  pyrometer 
lamp,  the  calibration  of  this  pyrometer  with  the  sector  can  be  extended 

•  C.  £.  MendenhaU:  Phya.  Aw.  (1911)  n,  74. 
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above  the  standard  black  body.  In  this  case  the  temperature  is  to  be 
calculated  from  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  current  through 
the  pyrometer  filament  and  the  transmission  of  the  sector  or  absorbing 
glass  used  by  means  of  equation  3,  excepting  in  case  R  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  traDsmissioD  of  the  sector  or  glass  and  then  Tt  will  come  out  greater 
than  Ti.  A  very  convenient  method  is  to  work  out  such  extrapolated 
temperatures  for  the  various  sectors  and  absorbing  glasses  that  are  to  be 
used  and  plot  the  extrapolated  temperatures  gainst  the  temperatures 
as  determined  from  the  pyrometer  reading.  Such  curves  can  then  be 
used  with  any  pyrometer  using  the  same  red  glass,  providmg  the  same 
sectors  or  absorbing  glasses  are  used. 

It  is  very  troublesome  to  operate  a  standard  black  body  every  time 
it  is  necessary  to  caUbrate  an  optical  pyrometer.  Much  time  can  be 
saved  if  a  tungsten  lamp  with  a  filament  of  a  suitable  size  is  standardized 
so  as  to  have  the  same  brightness,  as  observed  with  the  optical  pyrometer, 
as  the  standard  black-body  furnace  for  a  particular  temperature.  The 
lamp  may  also  be  standardized  for  other  temperatures  and  thus,  by  its 
use,  the  pyrometer  can  be  calibrated  very  easily. 

For  the  highest  accuracy,  the  tungsten  lamp  that  is  to  be  used  for 
calibration  purposes  should  be  standardized  with  an  optical  pyrometer, 
using  a  red  glass  that  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  pyrometer  to  be  com- 
pared, or  corrections  should  be  made  for  the  difference.  If  the  effective 
wave-lengths  are  known,  this  correction  can  easily  be  made  by  the 
method  outlined  below.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  if  similar  red 
glasses  are  used,  the  error  will  be  quite  small,  see  Table  7. 

Tungsten  filaments  have  been  found  to  depart  very  markedly  from 
Lambert's  cosine  law  in  their  radiation.*  To  avoid  error  due  to  this 
cause  care  must  always  be  taken  to  determine  the  temperature  of  circular 
filaments  by  measuring  the  brightness  of  the  central  part  of  the  filament. 
For  this  reason  the  pyrometer  filament  should  always  be  parallel  to  the 
background  filament.  This  of  course  requires  that  the  pyrometer 
filament  be  much  smaller  than  the  image  of  the  background  filament. 

Pyrometer  Filaments 

Some  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  the  pyrometer  filament. 
Carbon  filaments  are  quite  satisfactory  for  low  temperatures  but  they 
will  not  have  a  very  long  life  if  operated  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
Each  kind  of  pyrometer  filament  has  its  own  particular  field."*  For  some 
conditions  a  carbon  filament  may  be  the  better,  but  for  most  work  a 
tungsten  filament  should  be  used.  Tungsten  pyrometer  filaments  are 
just  as  good  as  carbon  filaments  and  have  a  long  life  if  not  oper- 
ated at  a  brightness  above  that  necessary  to  match  a  black  body  at 
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the  temperature  of  melting  palladium  (1828°  K.)-  They  are  often 
constructed  with  a  small  bend  at  the  exact  point  where  the  filament  is  ^o 
be  observed.  A  small  [pointer  is  aleo  sometimes  used  to  help  locate 
the  exact  point.  The  2M-ku1  (0.063  mm.)  filaments  require  about 
0.46  amp.  to  apparently  match  in  br^htness  the  black  body  at  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  palladium.  One  lamp  that  has  been  in  use  almost 
every  day  for  about  2  years,  when  first  calibrated  required  0.4573  amp. 
to  apparently  match  the  black  body  at  the  temperature  of  melting  palla- 
dium; after  about  2  years  of  use,  it  required  0,4578  amp.  This  differen&e 
in  current  corresponds  to  less  than  1.5°  C. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  carbon-filament  pjrrometer  lamps 
require  a  much  larger  change  in  current  for  a  given  change  in  brightness 
than  do  tui^ten-filament  lamps.  To  test  this,  it  was  decided  to 
use  some  data  obtained  for  another  purpose.  The  ratio  of  the  currents 
through  a  number  of  carbon  and  tungsten  pyrometer  lamps  were  found 
when  these  pyrometer  filaments  had  been  matched  in  an  optical  pyrome- 
ter against  a  black  body,  first,  at  the  palladium  point,  and,  second,  at  the 
gold  point.  Several  different  carbon-filament  pyiDmeter  lamps  had  been 
calibrated  by  the  author  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  several 
tungsten  lamps  had  been  calibrated  in  this  Laboratory.  The  ratio  of 
these  two  currents  for  all  the  tungsten  pyrometer  lamps  was  about  the 
same,  the  average  being  about  1.780.  The  carbon  lamps  used  were  from 
two  lots  obtained  at  different  times.  The  average  of  the  ratio  of  these  two 
currents  for  the  first  lot  was  the  same  as  the  ratio  for  the  tungsten  lamps; 
the  average  ratio  for  the  other  lot  was  1.857,  This  ratio  of  currents  was 
recently  tested  for  an  untreated  carbon  and  was  found  to  be  about  5  per 
cent,  greater.  The  coohng  due  to  the  conduction  at  the  ends  is  the  cause 
of  the  larger  ratio  for  the  carbon  at  very  low  temperatures  for 
short  filaments.  Whatever  advantage  the  carbon  filament  possesses 
on  account  of  a  larger  current  variation  for  a  given  brightness 
variation  disappears  if  sufficiently  sensitive  current-measuring  in- 
struments are  used,  is  small  in  any  case,  and  is  usually  far  outweighed 
by  other  advantages  possessed  by  the  tungsten  filament. 

A  criticism  that  has  been  made  concerning  the  disappearing-filament 
pyrometer  is  that  there  is  such  a  large  time-lag  between  the  current  and 
the  temperature  of  the  pyrometer  filament.  It  has  been  shown"  that 
for  a  2.5-mil  filament  it  would  require  somewhat  less  than  2  sec.  for  a 
cold  filament  to  reach  to  within  1°  of  full  brightness  after  the  current  is 
turned  on  for  a  maximum  brightness  corresponding  to  a  temperature  of 
1828°  K.  If,  however,  the  pyrometer  filament  is  already  heated  to 
within  about  50°  of  its  maximum  temperature  it  will  require  only  about 
0.6  sec.  to  reach  within  1°  of  the  maximum.     (For  a  lower  temperature, 
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this  lag  will  be  somewhat  greater.)     For  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 
this  small  time-lag  is  negligiblo. 

Tempbbatdbe  op  Non-black  Bodies 

The  value  for  the  temperature  of  any  source  obtained  with  an  optical 
pyrometer  must  be  calculated  from  the  observed  brightness  for  a  par- 
ticular wave-length  interval.  The  only  body  for  which  this  relation  is 
accurately  known  is  the  black  body,  and  for  this  it  is  given  by  Wien's 
equation.  From  the  definition  of  a  black  body  and  Kirchhoff's  law,  all 
other  bodies  that  owe  their  brightness  to  thermal  causes  alone  are  less 
bright  when  at  a  particular  temperature  than  a  black  body  at  the  same 
temperature.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  of  any  hot  non-black  body  is  cal- 
culated from  a  measurement  of  its  brightness,  as  though  it  were  a  black 
body,  values  that  are  lower  than  the  true  temperature  will  be  obtained. 
The  temperature  obtained,  however,  is  the  temperature  that  a  black 
body  must  have  in  order  to  have  the  same  brightness  for  the  particular 
wave-length  interval  as  the  body  being  investigated.  As  the  brightness 
thus  measured  corresponds  to  some  particular  wave-length  interval,  the 
temperature  obtained  corresponds  to  the  particular  wave-length.  The 
difference  between  the  true  temperature  and  the  temperature  thus 
'  obtained  varies  from  a  few  degrees,  for  such  a  substance  bls  untreated 
carbon,  to  more  than  200°  C.  for  such  a  metal  as  polished  platinum  at  its 
melting  point. 

Wave-length  to  Which  Brightness  Temperature  Should  be  Ascribed. — 
If  a  screen  that  is  absolutely  monochromatic  is  used  before  the  eyepiece 
it  is  at  once  evident  to  what  wave-length  the  temperature  of  a  non- 
black  body  thus  measured  should  be  ascribed.  However,  if  a  red  glass 
is-used,  such  as  those  having  the  transmission  shown  in  Fig.  4,  some 
consideration  is  necessary. 

When  the  black-body-brightness  temperature  of  a  source  is  deter- 
mined with  an  optical  pyrometer  with  a  so-called  monochromatic  screen 
before  the  eyepiece,  what  is  really  measured  is  the  brightness  of  the 
source  through  the  screen.  The  value  of  the  brightness  thus  obtained 
would  correspond  to  a  certain  temperature  7"  if  it  were  obtained  from 
measurements  of  a  black  body.  Therefore,  the  temperature  of  the 
source  is  to  be  called  a  brightness  temperature  S,  where  S  =  T. 

The  color  temperature  of  a  particular  source  has  been  defined  as  the 
temperature  of  a  black  body  that  has  the  same  distribution  of  energy  in 
the  visible  spectrum  as  the  source  under  consideration.  It  has  been 
found  experimentally  that  most  metals  when  heated  radiate  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  color-matched  against  a  black  body;  these 
color  matches  are  very  easily  and  accurately  made  with  an  ordinary 
photometer.  When  two  bodies  have  the  same  color  temperature,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  have  the  same  brightness  for  any  particular 
wave-length  interval.  ,,  , 
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The  brightness  temperature  S  must  be  ascribed  to  a  wave-length 
such  that  the  energy  emitted  by  a  black  body  per  unit  area  at  tempera- 
ture T  (=  S),  for  this  wave-length  will  equal  that  emitted  per  unit  area 
by  the  source  for  the  same  wave-length.  Thus  there  are  two  sources 
with  different  spectral  distributions  that  have  the  same  brightness  when 
observed  through  the  red  screen,  a  black  body  at  temperature  T  and  the 
source  being  studied  which  is  at  a  brightness  temperature  5.  Call  the 
color  temperature  of  the  source  studied  Tc.  As  these  two  distributions 
are  different  and  yet  the  sources  have  the  same  brightness,  the  curves 
representing  these  distributions  must  cross  if  they  are  plotted  with 
energy  emitted  per  unit  area  against  wave-length.  The  point  at  which 
these  two  curves  cross  evidently  gives  the  wave-length  to  which  the 
brightness  temperature  S  is  to  be  ascribed. 

This  brightness  temperature  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effective  wave- 
length of  the  red  glass  for  black-body  radiation  for  the  temperature 
interval  T  to  T^.  The  effective  wave-length  X,  for  the  temperature 
interval  is  so  defined  that 

where  Bt  and  Bt.  represent  the  brightness  for  the  black  body  at  tempera- 
tures T  and  T^  through  the  screen  used  and  JO^T)  and  J(\T^)  represent 
the  energy  emitted  by  a  black  body  at  temperatures  T  and  Te  for  the 
wave-length  interval  whose  center  is  at  X,. 

If  the  source  studied  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  definition 
of  color  temperature,  that  its  distribution  of  energy  corresponds  to  that 
of  a  black  body  at  Te,  the  difference  being  that  each  ordinate  of  the 
curve  representing  the  black-body  distribution  at  temperature  Tt  bears 
a  constant  ratio  K  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  for  the  source  studied. 
Thus  the  actual  energy  distribution  of  the  source  being  investigated 

J(\T) 
is  given  by  -  -^  -•     As  stated,  this  curve  and  the  one  representing  the 

distribution  of  a  black  body  at  the  temperature  T  will  cross  at  the  wave- 

J{\T ) 
length  where  ,^-  =  J{\T).  As  each  ordinate  of  the  curve  represent- 
ing the  distribution  of  energy  from  the  source  studied  is  a  certain 
fraction  ^  of  that  for  a  black  body  at  temperature  Te,  the  brightness  will 
be  reduced  the  same  amount.  Thus,  if  Bg  is  the  brightness  of  the  source 
studied, 
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the  curves  Fepreseoting  these  two  distributions  cross  at  this  point.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  brightness  temperature  iS  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
effective  wave-length  for  the  screen  used  for  the  temperature  interval 
of  a  black  body  from  T(=  S)  to  ?*.. 

Corrediona  of  Brightneaa  Temperaiwea  to  a  Conttant  Effective  Waee- 
length. — As  the  brightness  temperatures  of  a  source  are  measured  using 
a  particular  screen  before  the  eyepiece,  there  will  be  a  variation  in  the 
wave-length  to  which  these  temperatures  are  to  be  ascribed.  Sometimes 
it  is  desirable  to  know  the  brightness  temperature  over  quite  a  range  of 
temperatures  for  the  same  wave-length.  If  the  color  temperature  of 
the  source  is  known,  the  brightness  temperature  can  be  calculated  for  . 
any  wave-length  when  it  is  known  for  one  wave-length.  Thus  for  a 
source  at  a  color  temperature  T„  using  Wien's  equation  and  the  conditions 
that  hold  for  color  match,  the  following  relation  between  two  brightness 
temperatures  {Si  and  S^)  for  two  wave-lengths  (Xt  and  Xt)  can  be  derived. 

If  a  double  thickness  (0.S  mm.)  of  the  red  glass  known  as  Jena  Rotfilter 
Ko.  4512  (spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  C,  Fig.  4),  is  usedbefore 
the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer,  this  correction  when  applied  to  the  br^ht- 
ness  temperature  of  tungsten  will  be  small.  It  has  been  shown  that  the" 
effective  wave-length  of  this  red  glass  changes  from  0.6657/4,  for  the  range 
between  brightness  and  color  temperature  of  tim^ten  at  a  brightness 
temperature  of  1600°  K.,  to  0.6626/4  for  this  range  for  a  brightness 
temperature  of  3000°  K.  If  the  brightness  temperatures  are  corrected 
to  a  wave-length  0.6657/4,  this. correction  will  amount  to  about  —2°  K. 
at  a  br^htnees  temperature  of  3000°  K.;  for  most  work  when  using  this 
screen,  this  correction  will  be  negligible. 

Objections  have  often  been  made  to  the  use  of  red-glass  screens  on 
the  ground  that  as  the  range  of  wave-length  transmitted  was  so  large, 
there  was  no  method  of  knowing  to  what  wave-length  the  resulting 
temperature  was  to  be  assigned.  If  the  effective  wave-length  of  the 
red  glass  used  is  known  for  different  temperature  ranges,  the  resulte 
can  be  treated  just  as  definitely  as  if  an  absolutely  monochromatic 
screen  were  used;  in  addition,  the  red  glass  has  the  added  advantage  of 
transmitting  enough  light  to  enable  very  accurate  brightness  comparisons 
to  be  made. 

DipPHACTioN  Aroukd  Pyrometeb  Filament 

If  an  optical  pyrometer  of  the  disappearing-filament  type  is  con- 
structed without  a  limiting  diaphragm  between  the  objective  lens  and  the 
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pyrometer  lamp,  an  error  will  be  made  if  the  position  of  the  objective 
lens  is  changed,  even  though  there  is  a  limiting  diaphragm  between  the 
pyrometer  lamp  and  the  eyepiece.  In  other  words,  the  current  required 
through  the  pyrometer  filament  for  an  apparent  brightness  match  with  a 
particular  source  is  a  function  of  the  angle  that  the  cone  of  rays  from 
the  objective  lens  makes  at  the  pyrometer  filament.  This  has  been  found 
to  be  due  to  light  from  the  source  being  diffracted  around"  the  pyrometer 
filament.  If  from  the  central  part  of  the  aperture  C,  Fig.  2,  a  region 
is  blocked  out  such  that,  from  a  consideration  of  geometrical  optics  only, 
none  of  the  light  from  the  background  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  place  where  the  pyrometer  filament  is  seen  projected  can  enter  the 
aperture  at  E,  and  if  do  current  is  passed  throi^b  the  pyrometer  filament, 
this  filament  can  be  seen  through  the  eyepiece  to  be  apparently  glowing 
where  it  crosses  the  background  image.  In  case  the  resolving  power  of 
the  eyepiece  is  sufficiently  great,  this  apparent  brightness  of  the  pyro- 
meter filament  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  br^ht  streaks  along  the  edge. 
Whether  or  not  the  axes  of  these  bright  streaks  lie  within  or  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  pyrometer  filaments  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  pyrometer  filament  and  the  back- 
ground source  were  at  the  same  brightness  (except  for  a  small  difference 
due  to  lens  absorption,  etc.)  when  there  was  an  apparent  brightness 
match  between  them.  This  variation  in  brightness  haa  been  studied" 
by  varying  the  angle  made  at  the  pyrometer  filament  by  the  cone  of 
rays  from  the  objective  lens,  having  at  the  same  time  a  definite  fixed  cone 
of  rays  from  both  the  pyrometer  filament  and  the  background  source  en- 
tering the  eyepiece.  For  very  small  values  of  these  angles  ^about  0.006 
radian)  it  was  found  that  the  pyrometer  filament  would  be  actually  much 
brighter  than  the  background  when  there  was  an  apparent  brightness 
match.  This  effect  depended  on  the  size  of  the  pyrometer  filament,  being 
greater  for  a  small  filament.  For  somewhat  larger  angles  ^0.02  radian)  a 
2J^-mil  (0.063-mm.)  pyrometer  filament  is  actually  only  about  95  per 
cent,  as  bright  as  the  image  of  the  background  located  at  this  same 
point  for  an  apparent  brightness  match  as  observed  in  the  pyrometer. 

A  test  of  this  effect  was  recently  made  with  the  pyrometer  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Two  test  pyrometer  lamps  were  used,  one  having  a  lO-mil 
(0.25-nmi.)  tungsten  wire  filament  and  the  other  a  tungsten  ribbon  fila- 
ment l}i  mm.  wide..  The  angle  that  the  cone  of  rays  made  at  the  pyrom- 
eter filament  was  such  as  would  be  subtended  by  a  diaphragm  with  a 
circular  opening  2  cm.  in  diameter  at  a  distance  of  50  cm.  These  pyro- 
meter filaments  were  matched  against  a  wide  tungsten  ribbon  background 
and  the  current  required  noted.  The  exact  point  on  each  pyrometer 
filament  and  on  the  background  was  indicated  by  means  of  a  small 
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pointer,  or  otherwise.  Tbeee  pyrometer  lamps  were  then  replaced  by  the 
r^pilar  pyrometer  lamp  and  the  brightness  of  the  two  filaments  that  had 
been  used  as  pyrometer  filaments,  as  well  as  that  of  the  background,  was 
measured.  After  correcting  for  the  transmission  of  the  lamp  bulbs  and 
the  projecting  lens,  the  10-mil  tungsten  filament- was  found  to  be  only 
about  84  per  cent,  as  bright  as  the  background  and  the  ribbon  filament 
only  about  88  per  cent,  as  bright  as  the  background,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  as  observed  through  the  pyrometer,  tbey  were  at  a  brightness 
match.  When  wire  as  large  aa  10  mil  is  used  for  pyrometer  filaments, 
there  is  some  question  concerning  the  disappearance  due  to  the  variations 
from  Lambert's  cosine  law.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
observer  matches  the  edges  of  such  a  filament  gainst  the  background 
without  any  great  consideration  of  the  central  brightness.  When  the 
brightness  of  the  filament  is  measured  in  the  regular  mannef,  observa- 
tions are  generally  made  on  the  central  part.  There  may,  therefore,  be  2 
or  3  per  cent,  to  be  added  to  the  brightness  measured  for  the  wire  filament. 
These  results,  considering  the  difficulties,  agree  quite  well  with  the 
results  that  were  previously  found.  All  of  these  errors  can  be  avoided 
by  keeping  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  objective  lens  to  the  pyrometer 
filament  as  well  as  the  cone  of  rays  entering  the  eyepiece,  fixed  for  any 
particular  set  of  measurements.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  having 
fixed  limiting  diaphragms  between  both  the  objective  lens  and  the  pyrom- 
eter filament  and  between  the  pyrometer  filament  and  the  eyepiece. 

Accuracy  Tests 

To  test  out  the  accuracy  that  might  be  expected  in  the  use  of  the 
disappearing-filament  type  of  optical  pyrometer,  different  experiments 
were  made.  In  the  first  experiment, "readings  were  made  by  a  number  of 
observers  with  no  experience  in  this  kind  of  work;  in  the  second  experi- 
ment readings  were  made  by  experienced  observers.  The  instrument 
used  in  each  case  was  the  laboratory  form  of  pyrometer  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  resistance  that  controls  the  current  through  the  pyrometer  filament 
was  so  chosen  that  the  shding  contact  had  to  be  moved  quite  a  distance 
in  order  to  change  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  filament  by  an  appre- 
ciable amount.     The  current  was  measured  by  means  of  a  potentiometer. 

In  Table  1  are  given  the  results  of  the  first  experiment.  Observers 
1  and  2  were  high-school  graduates  with  several  months'  experience  as 
laboratory  assistants.  Observer  3  was  a  man  with  several  years'  experi- 
ence in  shop  work.  Observer  4  was  a  man  with  several  years'  experience 
in  a  lamp  factory.  Observers  5  and  6  were  girls  from  the  lamp  factory; 
No.  5  bad  no  experience  with  this  kind  of  work  while  No,  6  had  had  ex- 
perience with  the  photometer. 
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—BeauUt   Obtained    With   a   Disappearing-filament    Type   of 
Pyrometer  By  Inexperienced  Observers 


ObHrvar 

««Av.r^rf^^R^oa. 

VuutioD  Of  Bind* 
BMdiiicitioiDMeui, 

Standards 

1.L.C 

2.  H.  W 

3.  F.  G 

4.  E.H 

iiiiiii 

1 

1643 

1643 
1642 
1642 
1644 
1636 
1640 

4 
3 
2 
3 

6.  L.R 

2 

The  table  shows  that  but  a  single  observer  made  an  error  greater  than 
3°  K.  in  the  temperature  as  obtained  from  the  average  of  six  readings. 
In  no  instance  was  a  value  of  temperature  obtained  from  a  single  reading 
that  difiered  more  than  5°  from  the  mean  of  the  set  of  readiogs.  These 
results  are  thought  to  be  very  good  and  to  indicate  the  character  of  results 
that  could  be  obtained  with  this'form  of  pyrometer  in  industrial  Works. 
The  pyrometer  used  probably  enabled  the  observera  to  make  much  more 
accurate  observations  than  is  possible  with  a  commercial  form  of  the 
instrument.  However,  even  a  commercial  instrument  could  be  so 
constructed  that  very  good  observations  could  be  obtained.  In  this 
work,  as  in  almost  all  work  depending  on  eye  observations,  a  small  amount 
of  training  makes  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

The  second  experiment"  was  more  extended  and  had  as  an  object  to 
test  out  the  constancy  of  readings  of  different  observers  when  using  a 
sectored  disk  of  low  transmission  or  a  dense  absorbing  glass  to  cut  down 
the  apparent  brightness  of  a  source  studied.  The  observers  who  made 
these  readings  obtained  very  nearly  the  same  readings  when  using  the 
pyrometer  directly;  that  is,  with  no  sector  or  absorbing  glass. 

In  this  experiment,  first  with  two  pieces  of  Jena  red  glass  No.  4512 
(spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  C,  Fig.  4)  and  second  with  two 
pieces  of  Corning  red  50  per  cent,  (spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve 
B,  Fig.  4)  in  the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer,  readings  were  made  on  the 
apparent  brightness  of  a  particular  source  as  observed  through  a  rotating 
sector  with  two  1°  openings,  the  noviweld  absorbing  glass  having  the 
spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  C,  Fig.  7,  and  through  two  pieces  of 
the  Jena  absorbing  glass  having  the  spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve 
B,  Fig.  7.  The  source  used  was  a  15-mil  tungsten  lamp  operated  at  a 
color  temperature  of  2610"  K.  The  brightness  was  measured  in  terms  of 
the  current  through  the  pyrometer  filament  for  an  apparent  brightness 
match.     Four  observers  made  the  measurements,  three  of  whom  had  had 
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considerable  experience  with  this  kind  of  work.  Values  of  the  current 
through  the  pyrometer  filament  thus  obtained  are  given  in  Table  2. 
The  maximum  range  with  the  two  glasses  occurs  for  K.H.M.  and  W.E.F. 
for  the  noviweld  glass  when  the  Jena  red  No.  4512  was  used.  This 
amounted  to  about  1  per  cent,  in  brightness  and  to  less  than  5"  in  tempera- 
ture at  about  2500"  K. 
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Table  2. — Results  Obtained  By  Experienced  Ohaervers  Using  Different 
Red  Glasses  and  Different  Ahsai^ing  Glasses 


I.A.V 

K.H.M  . . . . 

W.E.F 

A.G.W 

I.A.V 

K.H.M  . . . . 

A.G.W  .... 

RcdOUu  Ussd 


Jena  No.  4512 
Jena  No.  4612 
Jena  No.  4512 
Jen&  No.  4612 
,  Coming  red 
;  Corning  red 
jConiing  red 
Cornii^  red 


AppuwDt  Bri^ta 


_J_ 


0.3784 
0.3785 
0.3783 
0.8784 


AbMAau 

QlMi 


0.3547 
0.3546 
0.3546 
0.3547 


The  visibility  curves  of  the  tour  observers  are  quite  different.  Two  of 
the  observers  (I.A.V.  and  K.H.M.)  are  quite  blue  sensitive,  one  (W.E.F.) 
is  somewhat  red  sensitive,  and  the  other  (A.G.W.)  is  very  red  sensitive. 
The  values  of  the  visibility  extend  toward  the  red  and  only  to  wave- 
length 0.66f,i.  In  this  work  the  visibility  much  beyond  this  point  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.    It  is  not  the  visibility  in  the  blue  end  of  the 
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spectrum  that  is  important  but  rather  the  relative  shapes  of  the  differ- 
ent visibility  curves  in  the  red  end.  In  some  other  work,  it  was  shown 
that  though  there  was  a  great  variation  in  the  values  given  by  the  indi- 
vidual observers  to  the  brightness  in  the  extreme  red  in  comparison  with 
those  in  the  central  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  relative  values  in-  the  red 
end  do  not  vary  so  widely.  From  this,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  different 
observers  will  get  very  closely  the  same  values  of  brightness  if  they  are 
limited  to  the  extreme  red.  For  the  currents  given  in  Table  2,  a  change 
of  0.0005  amp.  corresponds  to  a  change  of  about  1  per  cent,  in  brightness 
of  the  background.  This  same  change  in  current  through  the  pyrometer 
filament  corresponds  to  about  3°  K.  in  temperature  at  about  2500°  E. 

Another  experiment*^  shows  what  results  are  to  be  expected  with  the 
optical  pyrometer.  The  temperatures  of  several  tungsten  lamps  were 
very  carefully  measured  in  this  Laboratory  for  different  currents  and 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
at  Schenectady,  where  the  temperatures  were  measured  for  the  same 
currents.  The  lamps  were  then  returned  to  this  Laboratory  for  a  second 
check  on  the  temperatures.  This  gave  an  intercomparison  of  the  tem- 
perature scales  that  are  in  use  in  the  different  laboratories. 

In  each  of  the  laboratories,  the  temperatures  were  measured  by  means 
of  a  disappearing-filament  optical  pyrometer  using  red  glass  as  the  mono- 
'  chromatic  screen.  As  the  different  laboratories  used  a  red  glass  having  a 
slightly  different  effective  wave4ength,  a  small  correction  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  temperature  to  the  same  wave-length.  Such  a  correction 
would  have  been  unnecessary  if  the  sources  whose  temperatures  were 
measured  had  been  black  bodies.  A  summary  of  the  results,  using  the 
data  on  but  three  of  the  six  lamps,  is  given  in  Table  3;  the  data  obtained 
on  the  other  three  lamps  are  about  the  same. 

Of  the  lamps  used,  all  except  one  had  flat  filaments  about  3  cm.  long 
and  about  1}4  mni-  wide.  The  exact  point  at  which  it  was  d^ired  to 
have  the  temperature  measured  was  indicated  either  by  a  pointer,  a  notch 
in  the  supporting  lead,  or  a  small  notch  in  the  filament  itself.  Three 
of  the  lamps  were  gas-filled  and  two  were  of  the  vacuum  type;  the  other 
lamp,  which  was  gas-filled,  had  a  20-mil  (0.5-mm.)  filament  in  the  shape 
of  a  hairpin  loop.  As  the  loop  was  rather  sharp,  the  exact  point  at  which 
it  was  desired  to  have  the  temperature  measured-  was  easily  indicated. 
This  Laboratory  is  planning  to  send  similar  lamps  to  several  other  labora- 
tories for  Uke  comparisons  in  the  near  future. 

In  Fig.  8  is  shown  a  picture  of  three  of  the  lamps  used  in  this  tempera- 
ture intercomparison.  The  fiat-filament  lamps  have  been  quite  useful 
in  intercomparing  the  cahbration  of  pyrometers  and  in  calibrating  a 
pyrometer.     Such  a  lamp  has  been  used  as  a  source  for  work  with  the 
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Fio.  8. 

—Lamps  used  in  intercomfaribon 
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Table  3. — ResvUs  of  IrUercomparison  of  Temperature 

Scales 

-  lUW^degJ                      \  > 

0.885^ 

Rnearc 

M^tU«^P0.«o,^X„-.33e.K. 

1 
L.mp 

i 

Si8          Si 

^.. 

^^'S!^.: 

T-ldB 

1429 

1         1431 

1427 

T-30C 

1813         1         1813 

1         1813 

'         1814 

1813 

T-SOC 

2307 

2304 

1         2302 

2303 

r-30C 

2756                 2752 

2752 

!         2762 

2752 

'- 

:     NfIb  R«*earcti     ' 

Phyrar. 
Univenity 

C.  E.  M. 

DejTM.  K. 

Libomtory                 i 
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G.  R.  0.          1 

Degrw-K, 

r-17-c              1810      ; 

1813 

1816          1 

1810 

2193 

2107 

2202          1 

2106 
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2516    .     1 
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spectroscope.  The  high  intensity  attainable,  tc^ether  with  its  size  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  remain  so  constant,  makes  it  a  very  good  source  for 
this  kind  of  work. 

The  table  shows  that  the  results  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  and  Nela 
Research  Laboratory  agree  very  well  for  the  entire  range  studied.  The 
results  obtained  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
do  not  agree  quite  so  well,  but  even  here  the  differences  are  quite  small. 

Abborbino  Scbb'enb  fob  Optical  Ptrombtbt 

A  sector  that  has  been  very  carefully  calibrated,  if  used  properly,  is 
without  doubt  the  best  means  that  can  be  used  for  cutting  down  the  ap< 
parent  intensity  of  a  source  that  is  being  studied.  In  a  research  or  a 
standardizing  laboratory,  the  rotating  sector  is  thus  a  very  valuable 
instrument.  However,  for  commercial  work  where  a  portable  instru- 
ment is  desired,  a  rotating  sector  adds  to  its  size  and  makes  necessary 
another  source  of  power  to  drive  the  sector,  bo  for  a  commercial  pyrome- 
ter absorbing  glasses  are  generally  used,  and  when  properly  calibrated 
and  properly  used  are  very  satisfactory. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  glass  absorbing  screens  to  reduce  the 
apparent  brightness  of  the  source  studied,  the  main  requirement  is  to 
have  a  screen  that  approximates  a  neutral-tint  screen  sufficiently  well  to 
enable  comparisons  in  brightness  to  be  made  by  different  observers  with 
the  same  results.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  absorbing 
screen  to  have  a  spectral  transmission  independent  of  the  wave-length, 
depends  on  the  so-called  monochromatic  glass  used  in  the  eyepiece.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  if  this  eyepiece  glass  is  absolutely  monochromatic, 
any  absorbing  glass  will  answer.    . 

In  Fig.  7  are  shown  the  spectral  transmissions  of  a  piece  of  noviweld 
(curve  C)  and  of  a  piece  of  a  Jena  absorbing  glass  (curve  B).  Either  of 
tbese  glasses  is  nearly  enough  neutral  tint  for  use  with  the  red  glasses 
having  transmission  curves  shown  by  B,  C,  and  D  in  Pig.  4.  The  novi- 
weld absorbing  glass  and  the  samples  of  Corning  high-transmission  red 
glass  were  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Gage  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works, 
Corning,  New  York.  This  absorbing  glass  is  made  in  different  shades  with 
transmissions,  when  used  in  connection  with  red  glass,  ranging  from  less 
than  1  per  cent,  to  several  per  cent. 

If  a  red  glass  is  used  in  the  eyepiece,  by  total  transmission  for  .a  par- 
ticular temperature  is  meant  the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  the  source 
observed  through  both  the  red  glass  and  the  black  glass,  to  the  brightness 
of  the  same  source  observed  through  the  red  glass  alone.  Without  a  red 
glass,  using  the  entire  visible  spectrum,  it  is  generally  very  hard  to  make 
such  measurements  owing  to  the  color  differences  introduced  by  even  the 
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best  absorbing  glasses,  but  with  a  good  red  glass  in  the  eyepiece,  such 
transmission  measurements  can  be  made  eaaly. 

The  total  transmission  of  the  absorbing  glass,  when  used  with  a  red 
glass,  can  be  calculated  for  any  black-body  distribution  by  the  following 
formula,  taken  from  Preston's  "Theory  of  Light": 


fjxV^t;f,d\ 


Tb  =  -r;,^-^ 


(8) 


where  J^dK  =  black-body  energy  for  interval  X  to  X  +  dX,  V\=  visi- 
bility, ^a  and  f  B  =  spectral  transmisfflon  of  red  and  absorbing  glasses, 
respectively.    It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  spectral  tranBmission  of 
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Fia.  9. — Total  transuisbion  of  abbobbinq  olass^s,  as  a  function  of  tbupkra- 

tuke  wa£n  dbbd  with  red  glass  no.  4512 5.8  mm.  thick.     gnbvk  a,  two  piecbs 

Jena  absobbinq  olabb.    B,  onb  piece  Jena  abborbino  glass.     C,  Noviweld  glabb 
fbom  cokning  olabb  works.     ctntves  drawn  througb  points  calculated  fbom 
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the  absorbing  glass  is  different  for  different  wave-lengths,  the  total 
transmission  will  be  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  source  under 
investigation. 

In  Fig.  9  is  shown,  as  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  source,  the 
total  transmission  for  red  light  of  the  absorbing  glasses  having  the  spec- 
tral transmission  {pven  by  curves  B  and  C,  Fig.  7.  The  measured  points 
were  determined  by  the  author  and  the  calculated  values  were  obtained 
by  means  of  equation  8  by  using  an  average  visibility  curve"  for  this 
spectral  r^on.  Transmission  values  were  also  calculated,  using  the 
writer's  vi^biUty  curve.    Values  thus  obtained,  usii^  the  two  different 
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visibility  curves,  differ  from  each  other  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  per 
cent. 

There  haa  been  someflucBtion"  aa  to  the  effect  on  the  effective  wave- 
length of  a  red  glass  for  a  certain  temperature  interval  due  to  using  with 
it  an  absorbing  glass  that  is  not  neutral  tint.  It  haa  been  stated  several 
times  that  the  effective  wave-length  that  should  be  used  is  the  effective 
wave-length  that  would  be  obtained  by  substituting  in  equation  for  the 
spectral  transmission  of  the  red  glass  the  product  of  the  spectral  trans- 
mission  of  the  red  glass  and  the  absorbing  glass,  that  is,  the  spectral  trana- 
mission  of  the  two  glasses  together.  In  what  follows,  it  is  shown  that 
such  is  not  the  case  but  that  the  same  effective  wave-length  is  to  be  used 
with  an  absorbing  glass  as  is  used  with  a  sector  of  the  same  transmission. 

Suppose  that  using  the  same  red  glass  in  both  cases,  a  sector  with  a 
transmisaon  Ta  were  found  such  that  the  brightness  observed  through 
the  black  glass  would  equal  that  observed  throt^h  the  sector  (i.e.,  sector 
and  glass  have  same  transmission).    Then 

XAF,(V«dX  =  D>y>ff^'^  =  tn  //xFxi'RdX  (9) 

Since  the  brightness  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  current  through  the 
pyrometer  filament,  this  current  wiU  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  This 
means  that  in  both  cases  the  temperature  Tt  that  is  being  determined 
must  be  calculated  from  the  same  initial  temperature. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is:  What  effective  wave-length  is  to 
be  used  in  calculating  the  temperature  of  the  source  having  the  bright- 
■  ness  thus  measured  7  When  the  brightness  is  measured  by  using  the 
rotating  sector,  the  temperature  Tt  is  calculated  from  the  transmission 
of  the  sector  and  Ti  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  pyrometer 
reading  when  no  sector  is  used.  For  this  calculation,  as  was  previously 
pointed  out,  the  following  fonnula  derived  from  Wien's  equation  is  used. 
1  _  1  ^  KlogT. 
ft  Ti  c  log  e 
In  this  expression  X.  is  the  ordinary  effective  wave-length  for  the  red 
glass  for  the  temperature  interval  Ti  to  Tt,  and  is  defined  as  the  wave- 
length such  that  the  ratio  of  the  radiation  intensities  for  the  temperature 
interval  for  this  wave-length  shall  equal  the  ratio  of  the  integral  lumi- 
nosities through  the  screen  used. 

When  the  brightness  is  measured  by  using  an  absorbing  glass,  the 
temperature  Ti  must  be  calculated,  using  the  same  formula,  from  the  trans- 
mission of  the  absorbing  glass,  and  7*1,  the  temperature  corresponding  to 
the  pyrometer  current  when  no  absorbing  glass  is  used.  As  the  trans- 
mission of  the  absorbing  glass  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sector  and  the  two 

■•  Foote:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Bull.  12  (191fi-16)  483. 
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temperatures  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  other  unknown,  that  is  the 
effective  wave-length,  must  be  the  same.  That  is,  since  the  transmission 
of  the  absorbing  glass  given  by  equation  8  is  tbe  same  as  that  obtained 
experimentally  by  comparing  its  transmission  with  that  of  a  sector,  the 
same  efEective  wave-length  of  the  red  glass  is  to  be  used  with  both  the 
absorbing  glass  and  a  sector  having  the  same  transmission.  Thus,  to 
calculate  the  extrapolated  brightness  temperature  of  a  source  whose 
brightness  temperature  is  measured,  using  an  absorbing  glass,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  transmission  of  the  glass  as  a  function  of  the  temperature 
of  the  source  studied,  and  also  the  ordinary  effective  wave-length  for 
the  red  glass  used.  In  calculating  the  extrapolated  temperature  when  ' 
using  a  sector  disk,  it  is  necessary  to  know  this  temperature  approximately 
in  order  to  find  the  effective  wave-length  for  the  interval.  The  calcula- 
tion is,  therefore,  one  of  successive  approximation.  When  a  so-called 
neutral-tint  glass  is  used,  additional  care  is  required  because  both  the  effect- 
ive wave-length  and  the  transmission  depend  on  the  temperature  reached. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  absorbing  glass  that  is  strictly 
neutral  tint  or  even  one  that  has  such  a  transmission  as  to  correct  for 
the  change  in  effective  wave-tength  of  the  red  glass  used.  Such  a  glass 
would  probably  be  very  nice  but  it  is  not  necessary.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  glass  that  will  permit  comparisons  of  brightnesses  to  be  made  by  dif- 
ferent observers  with  the  same  result.  If  a  good  red  glass  is  used,  suitable 
absorbing  glasses  can  easily  be  found.  The  same  thing  might  be  said 
about  the  red  glasses.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  abso- 
lutely monochromatic  screens  for  optical  pyrometry.  This  is  very  nice 
for  some  purposes  but  is  not  necessary,  in  general,  and  such  screens  have 
the  disadvantage  of  not  transmitting  enough  light  to  permit  of  accurate 
brightness  comparisons  at  low  temperatures.  A  good  red  glass  can 
easily  be  obtained  that  transmits  enough  light  to  permit  brightness 
comparisons  at  low  temperatures  and  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently 
monochromatic  to  enable  different  observers  to  obtain  the  same  results, 
even  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  when  the  comparison 
source  and  the  source  studied  are  quite  different  in  temperature.  In 
addition  to  this,  if  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  red  glass  is  known,  all 
results  can,  in  general,  be  readily  reduced  to  the  condition  for  a  common 
wave-length. , 

Effect  of  Change  in  Temperature  of  Absorbing  Gla&s  on  its  Transmission. 
— As  the  spectral  transmission  of  the  red  glass  showed  such  a  marked 
change  with  a  change  in  its  temperature,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
investigate  the  transmission  of  the  absorbing  glass  as  a  function  of 
temperature.  Accordingly  a  heater  was  built  and  so  mounted  that 
different  abaorbing  glasses  could  be  heated  in  position  to  a  temperature 
of  about  200°  C.  Their  transmissions  were  then  measured  as  recorded 
in  Table  4.     These  transmissions  correspond  to  a  color  temperature  of 
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Table  4. — Transmiaaion  of  Absorbing  Glasses  at  Different  TemperatiiTes 
When  Used  with  Red  Glass  No.  4512,  5.8  mm.  Thick 


Noviwald  Abncbini  OUn. 
PwCant. 

^•"^P^SS.^--' 

20 
102 
200 

1.70    ■ 

1.55 

1.39 

8.96 
8.90 
8.87 

the  source  of  2380"  K.  The  Jena  glass  has  the  spectral  traoBmissioD 
showQ  by  curve  B,  Fig.  7,  The  noviweld  ia  a  piece  of  shade  5,  which 
was  obtained  somewhat  later  than  that  used  in  the  preceding  work. 
These  two  pieces  of  noviweld  probably  have  somewhat  the  same  spectral 
transmission.  The  Jena  absorbing  glass  shows  but  a  very  small  change 
in  transmission  due  to  a  change  in  its  temperature.  If  the  spectral 
transmissioQ  of  this  glass  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
red  gloss  discussed  above,  this  is  what  would  be  expected  from  the 
shape  of  the  spectral  transmission  cur^'e. 

The  change  in  transmission  of  the  noviweld  absorbing  glass  is  such  as 
to  indicate  that  the  spectral  transmission  curve  has  shifted  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  6  for  the  red  glass.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  investigate  the  effect  of  this  temperature  shift  on  the  transmission 
of  the  glass  as  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  source  studied.  The 
relative  changes  would  probably  be  about  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the 
table.  The  changes  in  transmission  in  the  Jena  glass  are  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible  for  any  temperature  change  met  with  in  practice.  The  changes 
in  the  noviweld,  however,  are  enough  to  cause  a  small  error  due  to  the 
temperature  changes  met  with  in  practice.  For  a  glass  of  this  kind 
calibrated  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C.  and  used  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C. 
in  extrapolating  from  1800°  K.  to  2400"  K.  and  3000°  K.,  the  errors  would 
be  respectively  +7.5*  K,  and  +11.5°  K. 

Genbeal  Notes 

If  an  optical  pyrometer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  constructed  so  as  to 
transmit  sufficient  light  to  enable  temperatures  to  be  measured  as  low 
as  1000"  K.,  this  pyrometer  will  transmit  too  much  ligfit  for  comfort  at 
high  temperatures.  The  diaphragm  before  the  eyepiece  telescope  at  E 
can  be  constructed  as  shown  so  as  to  have  several  openings  of  various 
sizes.  For  a  low  temperature,  the  lai^er  opening  is  to  be  used,  thus 
transmitting  more  light,  while  for  a  higher  temperature,  a  smaller  opening 
should  be  used.  In  this  manner  the  same  instrument  can  be  used  over  a 
wide  range  without  discomfort. 

If  too  large  on  opening  is  used  before  the  telescope  eyepiece,  the 
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pyrometer  filament  will  not  disappear  against  the  im^e  of  the  back- 
ground but  there  will  be  dark  streaks  along  the  edges  of  the  pyrometer 
filament.  If  these  dark  streaks  are  too  prominent,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  consistent  settings.  The  resolving  power  of  whatever  eyepiece  is 
used  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  pyrometer  filament  disappears  as  a 
whole,  that  is  such  that  one  does  not  see  either  dark  or  br^ht  streaks 
along  the  edge  of  the  pyrometer  filament.  To  see  what  error  would 
result  due  to  such  dark  streaks,  the  diaphragms  and  the  pyrometer 
filament  were  so  chosen  as  to  give  very  marked  dark  streaks  along 
each  edge  of  the  pyrometer  filament.  A  4-mil  (0.1-mm.)  pyrometer 
filament  was  used.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  was  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  except  that  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  before  the 
eyepiece  telescope  was  2  cm.  in  diameter.  The  results,  in  terms  of  the 
current  through  the  pyrometer  filament  for  a  brightness  match  with  a 
15-mil  (0.38-mm.)  tungstenlamp  at  a  temperature  of  1735°  K.,  are  given 
in  Table  5.  As  everything  was  kept  constant  during  the  three  days 
these  readings  were  made  these  variations  are  errors  due  to  a  change  in 
the  criterion  for  a  brightness  match.  For  the  value  of  the  current  given 
inTableS,  a  change  of  about  0.0(X)9  amp.  corresponds  tol"  in  temperature. 

Table  5. — ResuUs  Obtained  by  Experienced  Obaervers  Using  Pyrometer 
with  Dark  Streaks  <Uong  Edges  of  Pyromder  Filament 


D.y           1 

A.O.W. 

K.H.M. 

W.E.P. 

Cumat.ia 

1 
2 
3 

Average 

0.9162 
0.9187 

0.9174 

0.9124 
,          0.9120 
1         0.912S 
!          0.9123 

0.9152 
0.9179 
0.9169 
0.9168 

The  greatest  error  was  made  by  W.E.F.    In  this  case  the  range  was 
about  2"  K. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  for  bad  conditions,  as  to  disappearance,  the  error 
for  experienced  observers  though  small  is  much  larger  than  occurs  when 
the  conditions  are  good.  The  results  given  in  Table  2  show  that  when 
the  conditions  are  good  these  three  observers  get  practically  the  same 
reading. '  However,  in  this  case  the  differences  are  quite  large.  If  for 
any  reason  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  large  resolving  power  eyepiece,  good 
disappearance  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  size  of  Uie  cone  of  rays 
that  reach  the  pyrometer  filament  from  the  objective  lens.  If  this  is- 
pushed  too  far,  an  objective  lens  with  a  very  large  aperture  is  required. 
If  the  light  is  too  intense  for  comfort,  it  can  be  cut  down  by  usii^  one  or 
more  additional  red  glasses  before  the  eyepiece.    If  two  red  g 
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used  in  the  eyepiece,  the  addition  of  a  third  red  glass  will  reduce  the 
apparent  intenmty  of  the  image  by  about  50  per  cent.  If  more  light  is 
desired  for  sources  at  lower  temperatures,  it  is  often  quite  a  help  to  re- 
move one  of  the  two  red  glasses  that  are  being  used.  If  two  red  glasses 
are  being  used  and  one  of  them  is  removed,  the  brightness  of  the  image 
observed  will  appear  about  twice  what  it  did  with  two  red  glasses.  If 
no  sector  or  absorbing  glass  is  used  with  the  pyrometer  there  will  be 
very  little  effect  on  temperature  measurements  if  the  number  of  red 
glasses  in  the  eyepiece  is  changed.  If  a  sector  or  absorbing  glass  is 
used  corrections  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  change  in  effective  wave- 
length for  the  number  of  red  glasaes  that  are  used. 

Polarvsaiion. — To  test  out  the  effect  of  polarization  with  this  type  of 
pyrometer,  a  large  nicol  was  mounted  directly  in  front  of  the  pyrometer 
lamp  and  readings  made  with  the  position  of  the  nicol  varied  with 
respect  to  the  pyrometer  filament.  It  was  found  that,  with  a  red  glass 
before  the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer,  the  apparent  brightness  of  the 
background  (a  black  body)  was  about  1  per  cent,  more  when  the  nicol 
was  so  set  that  the  transmitted  light  was  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  pyrometer  filament  than  with  nicol  turned  through  90°. 
Since  the  source  is  known  to  be  free  from  polarisation,  this  shows  that 
the  effect  of  polarization  is  almost  negligible  even  when  all  the  light  is 
polarized.  From  the  work  on  diffraction"  around  the  pyrometer  fila- 
ment already  referred  to,  a  small  difference  would  be  expected  even  with 
this  instrument. 

Position  of  Rotating  Sector. — If  the  rotating  sector  is  used  to  cut 
down  the  apparent  intensity  of  the  background,  care  must  be  taken  as  to 
the  location  of  the  sector.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the 
results  of  temperature  measurements,  depending  on  whether  the  sector 
is  located  near  the  objective  lens  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pyrometer 
lamp.  There  is  also  a  difference  depending  on  the  relative  position  of ' 
the  openings  in  the  sector  and  the  source,  providing  the  source  is  a  lamp 
filament.  If  a  sector  of  small  transmission  is  mounted  near  the  lens  and 
so  placed  that  the  openings  of  the  sector  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
background  filament  when  the  sector  is  passing  across  the  center  of  the 
lens,  the  definition  will  be  very  bad,  while  if  the  openings  of  the  sector 
are  turned  through  90°,  so  that  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
filament,  the  definition  will  be  quite  good,  but  not  as  good  as  if  the  sector 
is  located  near  the  pyrometer  lamp,  see  Fig.  10.  When  the  rotating  sector 
is  located  near  the  pyrometer  lamp,  the  definition  is  good  and  practically 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  opening  of  the  sector.  If  a  very 
laige  source  is  used  no  such  effect  is  noted.  Using  a  pyrometer  cali- 
brated against  such  a  lai^  background,  and  thus  independent  of  the 
position  of  the  sector  to  measure  the  brightness  temperature  c^  a  small 
'*Phyt.  Rw.  [21  (1914)  4,  163. 
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tungsten  filament,  large  variations  ia  temperature  were  found  when  differ- 
ent sectors  were  used  near  the  objective  lens.  No  such  differences  were 
found  when  the  sector  was  located  near  the  pyrometer  filament. 

In  Table  6  are  given  results  of  a  test  showing  the  effect  of  the  position 
of  the  sector.  A  15-mil  (0.381-mm.)  tungsten  lamp  operated  at  a  bright- 
ness temperature  of  about  2275°  K.  was  used  as  a  background  and  read- 
ings were  made  on  the  current  through  a  2^-mil  (0.063-mm.)  tungsten 
pyrometer  filament,'  for  an  apparent  brightness  match  with  a  sector 
having  two  1°  openings.  From  the  table  it  caa  be  seen  that  the  position 
of  a  sector  of  this  size  can  cause  an  error  of  about  14°  K.  for  this  condition 
if  care  is  not  taken  as  to  its  location.  When  a  sector  is  used,  it  should 
be  rotated  so  fast  that  no  flicker  is  noticeable.  Not  only  is  an  error  apt 
to  be  made  if  the  sector  is  not  rotating  fast  enough,  but  the  flicker  is  very 
bothersome  in  making  accurate  brightness  comparisons. 


Fio.  10. — Appeabance  of  image  or  spikal  tungbten  pu.ahbnt  wbek  botatinq 

SECTOR  WITH  TWO  1°  OPENINGS  IS  MOUNTED  NEAB  LENS;  Q,  WITH  OPENIKOS  OP  SECTOR 
PARALLEL  TO  AXIS  OP  COIL,  THAT  IS,  PBRPENDICHLAB  TO  INDIVIDUAL  TURNS,  WHEN 
SECTOR  IS  PASSINQ  IN  FRONT  OF  CENTER  OF  LENS;  b,  WITH  OPENINOB  OP  SECTOR  PER- 
PENDICULAR TO  AXIS  OF  COIL  WHEN  SECTOR  IS  PASSINQ  IN  FRONT  OP,  CENTER]  OFILBNS. 

Table  6. — Errors  in  Temperaiure  MeasuremerUs  Due  to  Improper  Jjoca- 
Hon  of  Sector] 


Ne.r  Len.                                  Haa  Pytom.tor  Limp 

Powtion  of  2-  Sector 

B&^^r-^'] 

§? 

Current,  in  amperes, 
through   pyrometer   fila- 
ment tor  briRhtnese 

0  3332 
0.9300 

2263 

0.3351 
0,9950 

2276 

0.3357 

1.0000 

2277 

0.3357 

Apparent  relative  bright- 

Temperature  of  back- 
ground for  these  read- 

2277 

Ettots  Due  to  Various  Causes. — In  Table  7  ia  given  the  variation  in 
extrapolated  temperature  due  to  a  variation  in  initial  temperature,  in 
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effective  wave-length,  in  transmission  of  absorbing  glass  or  tranamiaMon 
of  sector,  and  in  current  through  pyrometer  filament.  First  is  given  the 
change  in  the  temperature  due  to  one  percentage  variation  of  each  and 
then  some  oliher  possible  variation.  An  inspection  of  this  table  will 
show  that  in  extrapolated  temperatures  quite  an  error  is  allowed  in  the 
effective  wave-length  or  the  transmission  of  the  sector  or  of  absorbing 
glass  without  any  great  error  in  the  final  results.  However,  any  error 
in  calibrating  at  the  initial  temperature  will  cause  a  much  larger  error  in 
the  final  result. 

If  a  tungsten  lamp  is  used  as  a  background  to  standardize  pyrometer 
lamps,  for  the  highest  accuracy,  either  the  same  kind  of  red  glass  must 
be  used  in  calibrating  the  standard  as  is  used  with  the  pyrometer  being 
calibrated,  or  correction  must  be  made  for  the  difference.  The  example 
given  in  the  table  corresponds  to  the  difference  between  two  glasses 
having  the  spectral  transmissions  shown  by  curves  A  and  C,  Fig.  4. 

Table  7.— Changes  in  Temperature  of  2400",  and  3000°  K.  Extrapolated 
from  1800°  K.  as  Initial  Temperature,  Using  Wien's 

Equation,  Due  loVarious  Changes  " 


VuiatioD  L«*diiic  Co  Error 


Change  of  Ipercent.  in  initial  temperature..' 

Change  of  3°  K.  in  initial  temperature 

Umiig  a  wave-length  that  is  1  per  cent,  in 

O.OOlfi  error  in  wave-length 

If  in  extrapolating  the  X,  of  led  glaaa  between 

1300°  and  1800°  K^isused,  see  Fig.  5 

Calibrating    pyrometer    filament    against 

tungsten  lamp    aa    background  that  was 

standardized  with  a  red  glaae  different  from 

one  used  in  pyrometer  being  calibrated. 

Suppose  X.  to  change  from  0.665>i  to  O.QaO/i . 
Error  of  1  per  cent,  io  value  used  tor  trans- 

misaion  of  sector  or  absorbing  glass 

Variation  of  1  per  cent,  in  current  through 

2)  j-mil  pyrometer  filament 


16.0 


25.0 


If  with  the  use  of  sectors  or  otherwise  the  pyrometer  is  calibrated  to 
give  relative  brightness  instead  of  temperature,  the  pyrometer  is  quite 
valuable  for  measuring  the  relative  brightness  of  different  sources.  The 
pyrometer,  thus  calibrated,  can  also  be  used  to  measure  the  transmission 
of  different  glasses  as,  for  instance,  the  transmission  of  the  lamp  bulb 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  actual  temperatiu'c  of  a  filament. 
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These  transmisBiona  and  rdstive  brightnesses  will  eorrespond  to  the 
moDochromatic  glass  used  in  the  eyepiece. 

This  type  of  pyrometer  possesses  several  advantages  over  other  forms. 
Id  the  first  place,  the  observer  is  able  to  see  the  object  whose  temperature 
is  being  measured  directly  through  the  pyrometer,  the  same  as  through 
a  telescope.  It  is  hard  to  overestimate  this  advantage.  Often  it  is 
very  desirable  to  measure  the  temperature  of  a  particular  point  of  an 
extended  body,  as  for  instance,  a  mass  of  molten  iron  in  the  furnace  or 
,  a  particular  spot  on  an  ingot  that  is  being  rolled.  This  can  be  easily 
done  with  this  pyrometer  while  it  is  very  difficult  with  moat  other  forms. 
For  this  reason,  this  form  of  pyrometer  gives  the  temperature  of  a  par- 
ticular small  area  of  the  object  whose  temperature  is  being  measured 
rather  than  an  average  over  a  more  extended  area.  Also,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  have  an  extended  source  in  order  to  measure  its  temperature. 
Some  pyrometers  require  a  source  that  is  very  large  if  the  observer  is 
at  any  distance;  such  is  not  the  case  with  this  form. 

Another  advantage  that  is  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  this  form 
of  pyrometer  is  almost  free  from  any  error  due  to  polarization.  Any 
effect  due  to  this  cause  would  be  negligible  in  almost  the  worst  case 
possible. 

DISCUSSION 

C.  0.  FairchiU),  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussion*). — Referring 
to  the  paragraph  entitled  "  Effect  of  change  in  temperature  of  absorbing 
glass  on  its  transmission,"  Dr.  Foote  and  the  writer  have  been  using,  since 
June,  1916,  a  correction  for  room  temperature  with  absorbing  glasses. 
For  Jena  black  glass  No.  3815,  with  a  red-glass  eyepiece  the  effective 
transmission  increases  instead  of  decreases  with  a  rise  in  room  tempera- 
ture, corresponding  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  A  where 

^  _  VlogTV 
ciloge 

The  change  in  A  was  found  to  be  approximately  0,02  per  cent,  per  degree. 
Also  ooviweld  of  shade  No.  7,  having  a  very  low  transmission,  was  found 
to  give  a  decreasing  A  when  used  with  a  red  glass  although  the  total 
transmission  decreases  and  the  spectral  transmission  curvfe  shifts  toward 
the  red.  The  last  is  readily  detected  by  noting  the  change  in  the  tint 
of  the  glass  when  heated.  This  is  also  indicated  by  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  color  match  (upon  heating)  when  the  glass  is  used  with  a  thin 
ted-glass  eyepiece.  If  a  green  glass,  such  as  Jena  4930,  is  used  in  the 
eyepiece,  an  exceedingly  great  decrease  in  transmission  is  observed,  con- 
sistent with  (he  shift  of  the  spectral  transmission  curve.  Dr.  Forsylhe 
has  not  stated  whether  the  values  given  in  Table  4  are  for  a  red^lass 
■Received  Sept.  20,  1019. 
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eyepiece.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  room-temperature  factor  is 
quite  depend^it  on  the  particular  eyepiece  used,  in  cases  where  the  spec- 
tral transmission  of  the-  absorbing  glass  varies  rapidly  in  the  region  of 
transmission  by  the  eyepiece.  So  there  is  considerable  interest  in  measur- 
ing the  change  in  spectral  transmission  of  absorbing  glasses,  such  as  has 
already  been  done  with  red  and  other  colored  glasses. 

W.  E.  FoRSYTBB,  (author's  reply  to  discussion  •)  .—-The  transmission 
of  each  sample  of  absorbing  glass  that  has  been  examined  in  this  labora- 
tory for  different  temperatures  of  the  glass  has  changed  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  this  change  could  be  accounted  for  by  a  shift  of  the  transmission 
curve  to  longer  wave-lengths.  Thus,  whether  the  transmission  increased 
or  decreased  depended  on  the  shape  of  the  spectral  transmission  curve. 
Mr.  Luckiesh  of  this  laboratory  has  examined  the  transmission  for  the 
visible  radiation  for  a  number  of  glasses.*'  Among  the  glasses  that  he 
studied  was  a  cobalt  glass,  the  transmission  of  which  increased  with  an 
increase  in  temperature.  This  is  what  is  to  be  expected  if  the  trans- 
mission curve  shifted  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  when  the 
glass  was  heated. 

From  the  spectral  transmission  curve  of  Jena  glass.  No.  3815,  given 
by  Doctor  Foote,"  one  would  expect  that  its  transmission  for  red  radia- 
tion would  decrease  when  it  was  heated,  if  the  spectral  transmission  of  this 
glass  changes  like  the  other  glasses  examined.  However,  not  enough 
work  has  been  done  in  this  field  to  enable  any  definite  general  conclusion 
to  be  drawn. 

The  values  given  in  Table  4  of  the  transmissions  of  different  absorbing 
glasses  are  for  red  radiation,  such  as  would  be  transmitted  by  red  glass 
No.  4512,  5.8  mm.  thick. 

*R«ceived  Jan.  19,  1920.  "U.  S.  Bure&u  of  Standards  Bidl.  12,  4S9. 

"Jnl.  Amet.  Cer.  Soc.,  t,  759. 
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Optical  and  Radiation  Pyromeby 

BT  FAITL  D.  FOOTE,*  PH.   D.,   AND  C.   O.  FAlRCOtLD.t  B.  S.,  VASHtNOTOM,   D.  C. 
(ChiiBco  Msattni.  SeptombK,  IBIS) 

The  temperature  of  a  material  may  be  ascertained  by  measurement  of 
the  intensity  of  the  radiant  energy  it  emits.  This  measurement  may 
refer  to  the  radiation  of  all  wave  lengths  emitted  by  the  material,  or,  if 
the  material  is  glowing,  the  measurement  may  refer  to  the  visible  hght 
emitted,  or  to  the  radiation  in  a  very  restricted  portion  of  the  visible 
spectrum.  In  general,  the  intensity  of  radiation  depends  not  alone  upon 
the  temperatiu-e  of  the  source,  but  also  upon  its  nature.  Thus,  glowing 
carbon  appears  to  the  eye  about  three  times  as  bright  as  glowing  platinum, 
at  the  same  temperature.  This  is  technically  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  emissive  power  or  emissivity  of  carbon  is  about  three  times  that  of 
platinum. 

A  material  having  the  highest  theoretically  possible  emissivity  is 
known  as  a  "black  body;"  it  is  customary  to  assign  a  numerical  value  of 
1  to  the  emissivity  of  a  black  body.  A  black  body  is  experimentally 
realized  by  uniformly  heating  a  hollow  enclosure  and  observing  the 
radiation  coming  from  a  small  opening  in  the  wall.  The  intensity  of 
radiation  emitted  from  this  opening  depends  only  on  the  temperature  of 
the  walls,  and  not  on  the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed.  If 
E  is  the  emissivity  of  any  non-tranaparent  material  and  A  is  its  reflection 
coefficient,  it  can  be  shown  that  E  +  R  =  1.  If  a  material  having  an 
emissivity  of,  say,  0.40,  and  hence  a  reflection  coefficient  of  0.60,  is 
placed  inside  a  black  body  it  becomes  indistinguishable  from  its  sur- 
roundings, because  the  total  intensity  of  radiation  leaving  the  material  is 
the  same  as  that  emitted  by  the  black  body.  While  the  material  actually 
emits  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  intensity  of  a  black  body  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, 60  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  falling  upon  it  from  the  walls  of 
the  enclosure  is  reflected.  However,  if  the  material  is  removed  from  the 
black  body  and  placed  in  the  open  air,  the  reflected  intensity  is  no  longer 
present  and  the  object  appears  but  40  per  cent,  as  bright  as  a  black  body 
at  the  same  temperature. 

Optical  and  radiation  pyrometers  are  usually  calibrated  to  read  cor- 
rectly when  sighted  upon  a  black  body.  Fortunately,  many  technical 
processes  are  carried  out  under  black-body  conditions.  Muffle  furnaces, 
many  annealing  furnaces,  etc.,  are  sufficient  approximations  to  "black 
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bodies"  to  give  practically  correct  temperature  readings  with  the  optical 
or  radiation  pyrometer.  Some  materials  are  nearly  "black"  in  the  open; 
for  example,  the  oxide  formed  on  iron  and  steel  ingots,  rails,  etc.  In 
general,  however,  corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  pyrometer  readings 
to  obtain  the  correct  temperatures  of  materials  in  the  open.  These  cor- 
rections are  very  large  in  the  case  of  clean  molten  metals.  The  presence 
of  an  oxide  film  on  the  molten  metal  greatly  reduces  the  corrections. 
The  temperature  scale  for  the  optical  pyrometer  is  based  upon 
Wien's  law  for  the  distribution,  in  the  spectrum,  of  the  energy  of  a  black 
body.  This  law  may  be  stated  by  equation  (1)  in  which  \  denotes  the 
wave  length  in  microns;  c«  is  a  constant  =  14,350;  i?  is  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  black  body;  A  is  the  intensity  at  the  wave  length 
X  Ct.e.,  at  a  particular  color,  such  as  red) ;  and  Ci  is  a  constant,  the  value  of 
which  is  of  no  moment  in  pyrometry,  since,  as  will  be  seen,  it  disappears 
from  the  actual  working  equation. 

For  a  black  body,  Jy  =  ci  X~*  e  ^''  (1) 

The  intensity  of  radiation,  J\,  of  wave  length,  X,  from  a  non-black  body 
of  temperature  ^  and  emissivity  E^,  is  given  by  equation  (2). 

For  a  non-black  body,  ^x'  =  CiE^\-^e ~^»  =  ct  X  -'  e "''^x  (2) 

In  the  third  term  of  (2)  we  define  Sx  as  the  apparent  temperature,  in 
degrees  absolute  of  the  non-black  body.  This  is  the  temperature  measured 
by  the  optical  pyrometer  and  is  less  than  the  true  temperature,  &,  for 
all  materials  except  black  bodies,  when  it  becomes  equivalent  to  i?. 
Prom  (2)  we  have : 

1  _  1    _  Xlog£x    _Xlog£x  ,„, 

d      5x       0.4343c,  6232  ^"'^ 

Thus,  knowing  X  and  E^,  it  is  always  possible  to  compute  the  true  tem- 
perature tf  from  the  observed  temperature  S^. 

An  optical  pyrometer  is  simply  a  photometer  using  monochromatic 
light  (usually  red),  in  which  the  intensity  of  radiation  from  either  a 
standard  or  a  constant  source  (electric  lamp,  oil  flame,  etc.)  is  compared 
with  that  from  the  object  of  which  the  temperature  is  desired.  Fre- 
quently the  two  intensities  are  made  to  appear  equal  by  adjusting  vari- 
ous types  of  absorbing  devices  (absorption  glasses,  iria  diaphragms,  etc.) 
interposed  either  on  the  furnace  aide  or  the  standard-lamp  side  of  the 
pyrometer,  depending  upon  which  source  is  normally  the  brighter.  In 
this  process  of  comparison  the  term  ciX""  of  equation  (1)  is  embodied  as 
one  of  the  calibration  constants  of  the  instrument. 

The  temperature  scale  for  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  based  upon  the 
Stefan-Boltzmann  law  expressing  the  relation  between  the  total  energy 
J  radiated  per  unit  time  per  unit  area  by  a  black  body,  and  its  absolute 
temperature,  iJ°  abs,  as  follows: 

J.  rW -,>.')  (4) 

i;q.i..cdi,tjOOi^le    ■ 
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where  Oo  denotes  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  surroundings  or  of  the 
measuring  inBtrument  receiving  the  radiation,  and  o-  an  empirical  con- 
stant. In  general  do*  is  neghgible  in  comparison  with  &*  so  the  above 
relation  becomes: 

/  =  ffj*  (5) 

For  a  non-black  body  we  have : 

J'  =  aE^*  =  aS*  (6) 

where  E  is  the  total  emissivity  and  ;S  is  the  apparent  absolute  tempera- 
ture of  the  object  sighted  upon  as  measured  by  the  radiation  pyrometer. 
From  (6)  we  obtain: 

£  =  ^^  orlogj?  =  4  i}QgS  -  logd)  (7) 

Thus,  knowing  the  total  emissivity  E  of  any  material,  it  ia  possible  to 
obtain  the  true  temperature  t>  from  the  apparent  temperature  S  as 
measured  by  a  radiation  pyrometer. 

Equation  (1)  states  that  the  intensity  of  radiation  of  a  fixed  wave- 

_  BOUtadt 

length  from  a  black  body  ia  proportional  to  e       ' 

Equation  (5)  states  that  the  total  radiation  of  all  waTe4eiigthB  emitted 
by  a  black  body  is  proportional  to  ^*.  These  two  laws,  which  form  the 
basis  of  optical  and  radiation  pyrometry  rrapectively,  are  in  agreement 
with  the  temperature  scale  defined  by  the  gas  thermometer  up  to  1550°  C, 
the  upper  limit  at  which  a  gas  thermometer  has  been  used  satisfac- 
torily. Above  this  range,  to  2500°  C,  the  scales  defined  by  these  two 
laws  have  been  found,  experimentally,  to  be  in  mutual  agreement,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  correctly  represent  the  thermodynamic  scale  for 
all  temperatures. 

Optical  Pybombtry 

'  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  Fery  optical  pyrometer.  G 
is  a  means  for  producing  a  divided  photometric  field.  In  the  later  in- 
struments a  Lummer-Brodhun  or  silver-strip  cube  is  employed.  Part 
of  the  field  of  view  is  illuminated  by  the  source  sighted  upon  and  part  by 
the  gasoline  lamp  L  which  bums  at  a  constant  brightness.  By  moving 
the  wedges  of  black  glass,  pp',  the  thickness  of  absorbing  glass  in  the 
line  of  sight  can  be  varied  until  the  part  of  the  field  illuminated  by  the 
source  has  the  same  brightness  as  that  illuminated  by  the  lamp.  A  red 
glass  screen  is  used  in  the  ocular  so  that  fairly  monochromatic  light  of 
this  color  (0.65^  to  0.63fi)  is  compared.  The  relation  between  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wedges  x,  read  on  a  scale,  and  the  absolute  temperature  d  is 
X  +  P  •=  Q/&,  where  P  and  Q  are  constants  determinable  by  two  caU- 
bration  pointe.  The  instrument  must,  be  focused  upon  the.  radiating 
source  but  no  corrections  for  sighting  distance  need  be  applied.  The 
Le  Chatelier  optical  pyrometer  is  similar  in  principle  but  is  not  of  constant 
aperture  and  important  corrections  must  be  made  with  change  of  focuflj  ^ 
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Directions  for  Use  ofFery  OpttadPyrometer. — Fill  Btandard  lamp  about 
two-thirds  full  of  gaaoline  (or  amylacetate,  if  originally  calibrated  for  this 
illuminant)  and  adjust  flame  until  tip  bums  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
slit  cut  iu  the  tube  encasing  the  lamp.  Focus  eye  piece  by  drawing  in  or 
out  until  the  field  illuminated  by  the  lamp  is  well  defined.  Focus  the  ob- 
jective by  thumb  screw  C  until  the  source  sighted  upon  is  clearly  out- 
lined. Turn  into  the  field  the  red  glass  screen  in  the  eye  cup  and  match 
the  two  photometric  fields  by  adjusting  the  thumb  screw  which  moves 
the  wedges.  Observe  the  reading  on  the  scale.  This  reading  is  con- 
verted into  temperature  by  use  of  a  table  or  plot  of  scale  readings  fur- 
nished with  the  instrument.     For  varying  and  extending  the  range  of 


PTROMETER. 


Fio.  2. — Shore  ptboscope. 


the  instrument,  two  removable  absorption  glasses  are  used,  one,  A',  on 
the  standard  lamp  side  and  one,  A,  immediately  in  front  of  the  adjust- 
able wedges.  Care  must  be  taken  in  making  observations,  to  note 
whether  these  glasses  are  in  or  out,  and  in  converting  scale  readings  to 
temperature,  to  observe  that  the  correct  table  or  plot  corresponding  to 
the  particular  combination  employed  is  used. 

Shore  Pyroacope 
The  Shore  pyroscope.  Fig.  2,  operates  upon  a  principle  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Fery  optical  pyrometer.  The  instrument  has  a  scale 
graduated  to  read  temperatures  directly,  which  is  a  material  advantage. 
The  design  of  optical  parts  is  rather  unnecessarily  compUcated  and  it  is 
difficult  to  match  the  two  fields  on  account  of  color  differences.  The 
pyroecope  is  used  extensively  and  with  satisfactory  results  where  high 
precision  Is  not  required. 
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Dirediom  for  Vae  of  Shore  Pyroscope. — Fill  lamp  two-thirds  f  uU  of  kero- 
seoe  oil.  Adjust  the  flame  to  burn  at  a  height  of  about  H  ii>-  (19  mm.)- 
Focus  on  source  by  turning  knurled  ring  on  end  of  telescope  tube.  Turn 
knob  by  side  of  scale  until  the  inner  and  outer  fields  match  in  brightness. 
Read  temperature  of  source  directly  from  scale  setting. 

Wanner  Pyrometer 
Fig.  3  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  optical  parts  in  the  Wanner 
pyrometer.  The  comparison  light  is  a  six-volt  incandescent  lamp  illu- 
minating a  glass  matt  surface  in  front  of  the  sUt  iSi.  The  sht  iSi  is  illu- 
minated by  the  source  sighted  upon.  Light  from  each  sUt  passes  through 
the  collimating  lens  Oi,  the  direct-vision  spectroscope  P,  a  Wollaston 
prism  R,  a  bi-prism  £,athe  second  collimating  lens  Ot,  and  is  brought 
to  a  focus  at  F.  The  Wollaston  prism  produces  two  images  of  each 
slit,  which  are  polarized  at  right  angles  td  each  other.  The  bi-prism 
again  doubles  the  number  of  images,  so  that  there  are  finally  four  im^es 
of  each  slit  at  F.  Six  of  these  images  are  diaphragmed  off  by  the  screen 
D.    The  two  remaining  images,  one  of  each  slit,  are  superposed  and  are 


polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  From  this  point  the  light  passes 
through  the  nicol  prism  A  and  the  ocular  lens  E.  The  direct-vision 
spectroscope  is  so  adjusted  that  only  red  light  of  wave  length  about  X  = 
0.65m  reaches  the  eye,  the  other  colors  being  diaphragmed  off  by  the 
screen  D.  The  ocular  is  focused  on  the  dividing  edge  of  the  bi-prism  B. 
The  eye  perceives  a  circular  photometric  field  half  of  which  is  illuminated 
by  the  slit  Si  and  half  by  the  slit  St-  The  light  from  the  two  fields  is 
plane  polarized,  the  plane  of  polarization  in  one  field  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the  other  field.  Consequently,  on  rotating 
the  nicol  prism  A,  one  field  increases  and  the  other  field  decreases  in 
intensity.     A  setting  is  obtained  when  the  two  fields  match. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  brightness  at  which  to  operate  the 
electric  lamp  illuminating  the  slit  Si,  the  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  a  source 
of  standard  brightness.  This  consists  of  an  amylacetate  lamp  with  a 
flame  gage  having  a  window  of  ground  glass,  which  illuminates  the  slit 
Si.  The  analyzer  nicol  A  is  set  at  a  specified  normal  point  or  angle 
marked  on  the  instrument.  The  current  through  the  electric  lamp  is 
then  varied  by  a  rheostat  until  the  two  fields  are  matched,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  read  from  the  ammeter.    This  process  should  be  repeated 
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several  times  and  a  mean  value  of  the  ciirreot  settings  obtained;  when 
using  this  instrumeot  the  current  is  adjusted  to  this  mean  value.  The 
electric  lamp  bums  at  a  high  temperature  and  consequently  deteriorates 
noticeably.  Hence  the  above  adjufitment  of  the  normal  point  requires 
frequent  redetermination.  For  high  precision  the  adjustment  should 
be  made  both  before  and  after  a  series  of  temperature  readings.  In  the 
industrial  plant,  once  a  day  or  once  a  week  is  sufficient,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  use. 

The  caUbration  of  the  instrument  follows  the  law 
log  tan  ip  =  a  +  b/& 
where  <p  is  the  angular  reading  of  the  analyzer,  d  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture, and  a  and  b  empirical  constants.  Since  the  relation  between 
log  tan  <p  and  1/9  is  linear,  two  calibration  points  serve  to  determine 
a  and  b,  and  p  may  be  plotted  against  i"  C.  (i°  =  iJ  —  273°).  Usually 
such  a  table  is  furnished  with  the  pyrometer,  or  the  instrument  may  be 
sent  to  the  Biueau  of  Standards  for  calibration. 

The  instrument  described  above  is  satisfactory  for  temperatures 
greater  than  900°  C.  At  temperatures  between  700**  and  900°  C,  the 
intensity  of  Ught  from  the  furnace  sighted  upon  is  insufiScient  to  permit 
accurate  settings.  For  such  temperatures,  the  direct-vision  spectroscope 
P  is  replaced  by  a  red  glass  screen,  or  the  objective  lens  Oi  is  made  of 
red  glass,  and  the  slits  Si  and  St  have  much  wider  openings.  For  very 
high  temperatures,  an  absorption  glass  is  mounted  in  front  of  the  slit 
Si  which  decreases  the  light  from  the  furnace  in  a  known  ratio. 

On  account  of  stray  light,  the  Wanner  pyrometer  is  not  accurate 
at  very  small  or  very  large  angular  readings.  Moreover,  at  large  angles 
the  temperature  increases  so  fast  that  the  angles  would  have  to  be  ob- 
served with  extreme  precision  to  give  accurate  results  expressed  in  d^rees 
of  temperature.  The  range  of  the  instrument  is  thus  confined  to  from 
about  10  to  80  angular  degrees. 

With  the  Wanner  pyrometer,  the  tip  of  the  flame  of  the  amylace- 
tate  lamp  should  burn  level  with  the  top  of  the  Bame  gage.  The  setting 
on  the  normal  point  is  tedious  because  the  flame  flickers  over  the 
field.  A  screen  of  black  paper  placed  around  the  lamp  helps  to  re- 
duce the  flicker,  and  the  observations  should  be  made  in  a  closed  room 
free  from  drafts.  Any  error  in  the  adjustment  of  the  normal  current  is 
carried  over  to  the  final  temperature  measurements,  bo  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  exercise  all  possible  care  in  those  preliminary 
adjustments.  Examine  the  screen  of  the  flame  gage  to  assure  that  no 
smoke  has  deposited  upon  it.  A  shght  film  of  smoke  from  the  lamp  may 
cause  an  error  of  100°  or  more.  The  amylacetate  used  in  the  lamp  need 
not  be  of  high  purity. 

From  experience  with  several  hundred  instruments  in  use  in  the  tech* 
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nical  industries,  it  is  evident  that  these  pyrometers  are  subjected  to  great 
abuse.  The  instrument  is  composed  of  delicate  optical  parts  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  heated.  Many  of  the  parts  are  set  in  wax  and 
the  various  optic^  surfaces  are  cemented  by  Canada  balsam.  The 
Wollaston  prism,  and  the  nicol  prism  in  the  rotating  eye  piece  are  made 
of  calcite.  In  about  half  the  inatnimeDte  examined  these  parts  have 
been  deeply  cut  by  knives  or  pointed  steel  tools.  All  persons  using  this 
pyrometer  should  be  cautioned  not  to  touch  any  optical  part  except  the 
lens  in  the  eye  cup,  which  requires  occasional  cleaning.  Do  not  change 
the  setting  of  any  screw,  as  this  may  throw  the  pyrometer  out  of  the 
adjustment  and  cause  errors  of  500°.     If  the  position  of  any  screw  on  the 


Fia.   4.— SCIMATCO  PYROUETEB. 

body  of  the  instrument  is  altered,  do  not  attempt  to  readjust  the  instru- 
ment but  return  it  to  the  maker.  Also,  do  not  take  the  instrument  apart 
to  find  out  what  is  wrong.  The  replacement  of  the  electric  lamp  will 
not  alter  the  calibration  of  the  pyrometer. 

Scimatco  Pyrometer 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  Scimatco  pyrometer  formerly  sold  by  the  Scien- 
tific Materials  Co.  This  is  an  improved  form  of  the  Wanner  pyrometer. 
All  but  one  of  the  screws,  the  tampering  with  which  affects  the  calibra- 
tion of  the  instrument,  are  enclosed  in  a  metal  sheath.     The  instrument 
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has  both  an  angular  scale  and  a  scale  graduated  directly  in  degrees  of 
temperature.  The  box  at  the  left  contains  a  6-volt  storage  battery, 
an  ammeter,  and  an  adjustable  rheostat.  For  obtaining  the  proper  set- 
ting of  the  current,  the  pyrometer  is  clamped  in  its  carrying  case.  The 
amylacetate  lamp  and  Same  gage  are  so  mounted  that  the  ground  glass 
of  the  gage  is  directly  in  contact  with  the  glass  window  of  the  pyrometer, 
opening  to  the  slit  Si  of  Fig.  3.  The  tip  of  the  flame  is  adjusted  until 
it  is  just  visible  on  looking  through  the  bottom  of  the  red  glass  window 
in  the  dial  of  the  instrument.  With  the  Wanner  or  Scimatco  pyrometer, 
the  observer  cannot  see,  through  the  instrument,  the  object  sighted 
upon.  This  may  cause  inconvenience  if  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  tem- 
perature of  a  small  crucible  in  a  furnace. 

Foote  tfc  Fisher  Pyrometer 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  optical  parts  in  the  Foote  & 
Fisher  pyrometer  made  by  the  Scientific  Materials  Co.  Light  from  the 
furnace  is  focused  at  the  center  of  the  silver-strip  cube  C.    This  cube 


Via.  5. — FooTB  A  Fiahbr 

produces  a  circular  field  divided  through  the  middle.  One  half  of  the 
field  receives  light  from  the  furnace,  and  the  other  half  from  the  ground- 
glass  screen  D  which  is  illuminated  by  the  electric  lamp  F  through  the 
condenser  lens  E.  The  ocular  containing  the  red  glass  screen  A  and  lens 
B  is  focused  on  the  dividing  edge  of  this  photometric  field.  G  and  H 
are  diaphragms  which  limit  the  cone  of  rays  employed.  The  two  fields 
are  matched  by  turning  a  thumb  screw  which  moves  the  black  glass  wedge 
W  across  the  path  of  the  light  from  the  furnace.  By  a  system  of  gears 
this  movement  is  transferred  to  a  circular  scale  on  the  dial  K  of  the  instru- 
ment. In  appearance  the  pyrometer  resembles  the  Scimatco,  and  is 
used  in  the  same  manner.  For  a  normal  point  setting,  the  pointer  is 
adjusted  to  read  the  normal  angle  and  after  removing  the  tube  carrying 
the  lens  L  the  instrument  is  clamped  in  its  case.  The  fiame  gage  of  the 
amylacetate  lamp  is  so  mounted  that  its  ground-glass  window  is  adjacent 
to  the  diaphragm  H.  A  table  is  furnished  with  the  instrument  giving 
the  relation  between  the  scale  reading  in  angular  degrees  and  degrees  of 
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temperature.  This  iDstrument  is  so  designed  that  the  object  sighted  upon 
is  clearly  imaged,  a  dietinct  advantage  over  the  Wanner  pyrometer.  The 
relation  between  the  scale  reading  a  and  the  absolute  temperature 
tJ  is  a  +  P  =  Q/&  where  P  and  Q  are  constants  determinable  by  two 
calibration  points. 

Morse,  Holbom-KuTlbaiim,  and  Leeds  <&  Northrup  Optical  Pyrom^ert 

The  filament  of  a  small  electric  lamp  F,  Fig.  6,  is  placed  at  the  focal 
point  of  an  objective  L  and  ocular,  forming  an  orcHnary  telescope  which 
superposes  upon  the  tamp  the  image  of  the  source  viewed.  Red  glass, 
such  as  Corning  "High  Transmission  Red,"  is  mounted  at  the  ocular  to 
produce  approximately  moBochromatic  light.  In  making  a  setting,  the 
current  through  the  lamp  is  adjusted  by  rheostat  until  the  tip  or  some 
definite  part  of  the  filament  is  of  the  same  brightness  as  the  source  viewed. 
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The  outline,  or  detaU,  of  this  section  of  the  filament  is  then  indistinguish- 
able from  the  surrounding  field,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  7;  in  the  third  set- 
ting the  central  portion  of  the  filament  vanishes  against  the  background. 
The  current  is  read  on  an  ammeter  and  the  corresponding  temperature  is 
computed  from  a  plot  or  table.  The  relation  between  the  current,  i, 
through  the  lamp  and  the  temperature  t°  C,  is  of  the  form:  i  =  a  + 
U  +  d*  where  o,  b,  c,  are  constants  requiring  for  their  determination 
at  least  three  standardization  points. 

The  lamps  should  not  be  operated  at  temperatures  higher  than 
1500°  C,  on  account  of  deterioration  of  the  tungsten  filament.  If  this 
temperature  is  not  exceeded,  the  calibration  of  the  lamp  is  good  for 
hundreds  of  hours  of  ordinary  use.  For  higher  temperatures,  absorption 
glasses,  <S,  Fig.  6,  are  placed  between  the  lamp  and  the  objective,  or  in 
front  of  the  objective,  to  diminish  the  observed  intensity  of  the  source. 
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The  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the  source,  i^°  abe.,  and  the  ob- 
served temperature,  ^a"  aba.,  measured  with  the  absorption  glass  inter- 
posed, is  as  follows:    .—-.=  A,  where  A  is  for  most  practical  purposes 

a  constant. 

Usually  the  instrument  is  furnished  with  a  table  showing  the  relation 
between  the  current  through  the  lamp  and  the  temperature  both  with  and 
without  the  absorption  glass.  If,  however,  this  relation  is  cot  given  for 
the  use  of  the  absorption  glass,  it  may  be  readily  determined  by  measuring 
the  constant  A  m  the  above  formula.    To  do  this,  sight  without  the  ab- 


FiG.  7. — Appearance  o 

sorption  glass  on  a  mufHe  or  any  uniformly  heated  furnace  at  1200°  to 
1500°  C.  and  observe  the  temperature  •&,  in  degrees  absolute.  Then,  with 
the  absorption  glass  in  place,  match  the  filament  again  and  observe  to 
what  temperature,  &a,  in  degrees  absolute,  the  current  through  the  lamp 
corresponds.  The  difference  in  the  reciprocals  of  these  two  temperatures 
ia  the  constant  A,  which  is  usually  of  the  order  of  magnitude —0.0002. 
This  determination  should  be  repeated  several  times  and  at  several  differ- 
ent temperatures  of  the  furnace.  The  separate  values  of  A  should  not 
differ  by  more  than  1  per  cent,  and  the  mean  value  is  used  for  computing 
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the  relatioD  between  the  observed  absolute  temperature  with  the  absorp- 
tion glass  and  the  true  temperature  of  the  source.  In  making  these  com- 
putations, care  must  be  exercised  that  all  temperatures  are  converted  to 
degrees  absolute.  Table  1  illustratesthecalibrationof  acertainpyrometer, 
both  with  and  without  the  absorption  glass,  the  constant  of  which  has 
the  value  A  =  —  0.000280.  By  use  of  this  glass,  temperatures  as  high  as 
2730^  C.  can  be  measured,  although  the  temperature  of  the  lamp  does  not 
exceed  1360°  C. 

Table  1. — Example  Calibration  of  Optical  Pyrometer 


Cnnmt. 

Amp. 

0.26 

634 

943 

0.2S 

765 

1190 

0,30 

860 

1386 

0.32 

936 

ISSS 

0.34 

1002 

1710 

0.36 

1060 

I8U 

0.38 

1113 

1992 

0.42 

1201             2237 

0.46 

1281             2478 

0.,60 

1369       j       2733 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  range  of  current  required  is  small,  In  general 
about  0.3  to  0.6  ampere.  Thus,  if  the  ammeter  is  designed  to  give  full- 
scale  deflection  with  0.6  ampere,  nearly  half  of  the  scale,  from  0  to  0.26 
ampere,  is  never  used.  The  Hickok  depressed-zero  ammeter,  now  fui^ 
nished  with  the  Leeds  &  Northriip  pyrometer,  meets  this  objection.  The 
moving-coil  system,  including  the  supports,  pivots,  and  pointer,  may  be 
adjusted  relative  to  the  magnet  by  turning  a  lever  on  the  case  of  the 
instrument  to  one  of  two  positions.  In  one  position  the  pointer  is 
adjusted  on  open  circuit  so  that  it  falls  over  the  first  graduation  on  the 
scale;  this  adjustment  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  zero  adjustment  on  any 
ammeter.  In  the  second,  or  working,  position  the  zero  is  depressed  from 
the  scale  an  amount  equivalent  to  0.26  ampere.  The  entire  scale  from 
0.26  to  0.60  ampere  is  thus  utilized  for  the  range  of  the  pyrometer  lamp. 

General  Use  of  Optical  Pyrometers 

Optical  pyrometers  and  radiation  pyrometers,  described  latec,  afFord 
the  only  means  yet  developed  for  measuring  temperatures  above  1500"  C. 
The  high-temperature  scale,  above  1500°  C,  is  based  on  the  extrapola- 
tion of  Wien's  radiation  law  by  means  of  a  pyrometer  of  the  Leeds  & 
Northrup  type.  When  the  instrument  is  especially  designed  for  pre- 
cision work  it  is  possible  to  measure  a  temperature  differenoe  of  0.2°  C. 
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at  1500°  C.  The  commercial  form  of  the  instrument,  when  properly  cali- 
brated, can  be  relied  upon  to  5°  C.  With  a  well-designed  optical  pyro- 
meter there  is  a  perfect  color  match  of  the  two  fields  at  all  times.  Hence, 
contrary  to  the  general  impression,  color  is  not  matched  at  all  but  simply 
brightness  of  uniform  color.  A  color-blind  observer  will  obtain  the  same 
settings  as  a  normal  observer.  Forsythe'  has  compiled  data  obeerred 
with  an  optical  pyrometer  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  type  by  six  opera- 
tors, none  of  whom  had  ever  used  an  optical  pyrometer  before.  The 
averse  variation  from  the  mean  was  3°  C,  and  the  maximum  variation, 

s-c. 

Although  the  optical  pyrometer  is  essential  for  the  measurement  of 
temperatures  above  1500"  C,  its  usefulness  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  high-temperature  range.  To  many  processes  at  low  temperatures, 
the  thermocouple  cannot  be  adapted,  for  example,  to  measure  the  tem- 
perature of  steel  rails  as  they  pass  through  the  rolls,  of  ingots  and  forg- 
ings  in  the  open,  and  of  small  sources  such  as  a  heated  wire  or  lamp  fila- 
ment. In  such  cases,  the  temperatures  may  be  accurately  measured  by 
the  optical  pyrometer.  The  temperature  of  a  microscopic  sample  of 
any  material  can  be  measured  by  a  modified  form  of  the  Leeds  &  North- 
rup pyrometer.*  Also,  in  many  processes  a  thermocouple  is  not  so 
convenient  as  an  optical  pyrometer,  especially  when  measuremente  of 
temperature  are  not  required  often  enough  to  warrant  a  pennaoent  in- 
stallatioD  of  .thermocouples. 

One  serious  objection  to  the  optical  pyrometer,  from  the  industrial 
point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  made  automatically  record- 
ing. Since  a  photometric  match  is  required  for  every  setting,  the  instru- 
ment necessitates  the  attention  of  an  observer,  although  possibly  a 
satisfactory  automatic  device  will  be  developed  eventually.  Another 
objection  Is  the  introduction  of  the  hmnan  element  into  the  readings,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  for  dishonest  or  prejudiced  settings.  The 
observer,  if  he  is  the  operator  of  the  furnace,  should  be  taught  that  the 
instrument  is  for  his  own  assistance  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
policial  measure.  Otherwise,  the  measurements  should  be  made  by  a 
disinterested  party.  In  a  plant  operating  several  furnaces,  ati  intelli- 
gent boy  can  be  profitably  employed  whose  sole  work  is  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  various  furnaces  and  measure  and  record  the  temperatures. 

Blaek-body  and  Non-black-body  Conditions 

Optical  pyrometers  are  usually  calibrated  to  read  correctly  when 
s^ted  on  a  black  body.  Many  furnaces  approximate  black-body  con- 
ditions quite  satisfactorily.    In  a  perfect  black  body,  the  details  of  the 
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ioalde  of  the  furnace  vanish  and  a  piece  of  steel,  for  example,  which  is 
being  heated  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  background.  If  the 
objects  in  the  furnace  can  be  distinguished,  but  only  on  close  observation, 
and  if  much  of  the  detail  ia  lost,  after  the  objects  have  been  in  thefumaee 
some  time,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  temperature  measurement  will  be  seri- 
ously in  error.  If  in  error  at  all,  the  observed  temperature  will  be  too 
high  when  the  furnace  walls  are  brighter  than  the  material  being  heat 
treated,  and  too  low  when  the  walls  are  less  bright.  Thk  latter  condition 
is  possible  if  the  heat  supply  is  variable,  or  if  it  is  shut  off  and  the 
furnace  is  allowed  to  cool. 

That  a  steel  ingot  placed  in  a  heated  furnace  may  appear  much  hotter 
than  it  really  is,  ia  a  fact  not  always  appreciated.  The  surface  of  the 
ingot  appears  hot  because  it  reSects  the  bright  light  from  the  walls  of 
the  furnace.  Of  course,  in  comparison  with  the  much  greater  bright- 
ness of  the  walls,  the  cold  ingot  appears  black,  but  this  is  due  to  the  in- 
tense contrast.  If  the  ingot  is  viewed  alone  while*  the  direct  radiation 
from  the  furnace  is  screened  from  the  eye,  it  also  is  bright.  Thus,  when 
an  optical  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  an  ingot  in  the  furnace,  part  of  the 
light  reaching  the  instrument  comes  from  the  side  walls  and  is  reflected 
by  the  surface  of  the  ingot.  Iron  oxide  reflects  about  the  least  light  of 
all  materials  met  with  in  metallurgical  practice.  Its  emissivity  isapproxi- 
mately  0.95;  hence  its  reflection  coefficient  is  0.05.  Suppose  an  iron 
ingot  at  room  temperature  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  furnace  at  1200°  C. 
Although  the  surface  of  the  ingot  is  cold,  it  reflects  5  per  cent,  of  the  light 
faUing  upon  it  from  the  hot  side  walls;  this  5  per  cent,  of  reflected  radia- 
tion ^ves  the  ingot  the  appearance  of  an  object  at  950°  C,  and  measure- 
ment by  the  optical  pyrometer  accordingly  would  be  950°  C  The  greater 
the  reflecting  power  of  the  material  the  higher  is  the  observed  temperature 
under  the  above  conditions.  Thus,  cold  platinum  would  appear  to  be  at 
about  1160°,  or  at  almost  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  furnace. 
One  method  for  reducing  the  error  due  to  reflected  radiation  is  to  view 
the  object  through  a  large  open  door,  sighting  on  a  surface  parallel  to  the 
opening.  When  the  material  has  attained  the  temperature  of  the  side 
walls,  it  is  of  course  not  desirable  to  open  a  large  door  since  the  opening 
would  then  affect  the  black-body  conditions.  The  pyrometer  should 
be  sighted  through  a  small  peep  hole  as  soon  as  approximate  temperature 
uniformity  is  obtained.  A  more  satisfactory  method  for  reducing  the 
stray  reflections  than  by  opening  a  large  door  is  to  sight  into  a  deep  wedge- 
shaped  cavity  or  hole  made  in  the  metal  being  heat  treated.  If  this 
cavity  is  deep  enough,  very  little  radiation  from  the  furnace  walls 
can  be  reflected  from  it.  If  such  a  hole  cannot  be  made  conveniently,  a 
length  of  iron  pipe  closed  at  one  end,  or  a  porcelain  tube,  may  be  placed 
on  the  material  and  BO  ahgned  that  the  pyrometer  may  besighted  through 
a  peep  hole  directly  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
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The  effect  of  reflected  light  is  very  noticeable  in  an  empty  coke  oven, 
the  reflection  coefficient  of  the  brick  w&Ub  being  comparatively  high. 
The  walla  may  therefore  appear  equally  bright,  even  though  they  differ 
considerably  in  temperature.  Frequently  a  patch  of  the  wall  on  one 
side  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of  coke.  Since  the  coke  has  a  higher 
emissive  power  than  brick,  this  patch  appears  much  hotter;  actually 
it  is  about  the  same  temperature  as  the.  surrounding  wall.  On  account 
of  reflection,  a  corresponding  bright  patch  appears  on  the  opposite  wall, 
although  this  wall  may  be  free  from  coke. 

Table  2. — True    Temperatures   and  Apparent   Temperatures   Measured 

by  Optical  Pyrimielers  Using  Red  Light  {X  =  0.65;*)  when 

Sighted  upon  Various  Materials  in  the  Open 


^ft^ 

True  Tempuat 

ire,  Dtgnm  C. 

D^ 

Mollsn* 
Iron 

Solid 

0^. 

Solid 
Niakd 

Olid. 

Chi%iiel 

Molten 
SiMt 

p£a?u'» 

700 

700 

701 

702 

760 

SOD 

801 

802 

804 

861 

900 

902 

90+ 

906 

973 

950 

loss 

963 

966 

968 

1030 

1000 

1160 

1004 

1007 

1010 

1087 

1060 

1213 

1066 

1068 

1063 

1144 

1100 

1277 

1183 

uoe 

1110 

1116 

1202 

1150 

1341 

1239 

1158 

1162 

1170 

1260 

1200 

140S 

1296 

1210 

1215 

1224 

1330 

1250 

1470 

1363 

1267 

1376 

1300 

1536 

1410 

1320 

1436 

1400 

1525 

1455 

1665 

ISOO 

1941 

1665 

1676 

1600 

1768 

1670 

1700 

1876 

1780 

17S0 

1936 

1830 

*  Computed  for  E\    "  0,40,  this  bung  the  beat  value  for  ordinary  steel  practice. 
t  Computed  for  E\    ■•  0.65,.eui  average  value  for  liquid  slags. 

When  an  optical  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  a  glowing  material  in  the 
open,  it  reads  too  low.  Certain  materials,  important  industrially, 
have  a  high  emissivity,  so  that  the  corrections  necessary  to  add  to  the 
observed  temperatures  are  small;  for  example,  for  iron  oxide  the  correc- 
tion is  only  10°  at  1200°  C.  The  corrections  are  very  large  for  clear 
molten  metak,  but  are  smaller  for  the  oxides  which  soon  form  on  the 
molten  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Table  2  shows  the  true  tempera- 
tures corresponding  to  the  temperatures  observed  when  sighting  on 
certain  materials  in  the  open.  For  temperature  control  it  is  unnecessary 
to  apply  these  corrections;  the  observed  temperatures  will  be  low  by 
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the  same  amount  from  time  to  time,  and  hence  will  serve  just  as  satis- 
factorily as  the  corrected  temperatures  for  reproducing  temperature 
conditions  in  any  process.  This  statement  must  be  modified  if  factors 
other  than  emissivity  of  the  material  require  consideration.  For  exam- 
ple, reproducible  results  cannot  be  expected  if  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  are 
in  the  line  of  sight  one  day  and  not  on  the  next  day.  If  the  pyrometer 
is  sighted  on  a  stream  of  molten  iron  during  pouring  or  tappii^,  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  is  usually  free  from  oxide.  If  the  stream  should  at 
any  time  contain  much  slag,  the  surface  will  show  bright  patches  on 
account  of  the  higher  emissivity  of  the  slag.  To  make  the  readings 
conform  with  those  taken,  on  the  clear  stream,  one  must  sight  on  the 
darker  spaces  between  the  slag  patches  or  eight  also  upon  the  slf^  and 
correct  both  sets  of  data  according  to  Table  2. 

The  above  table  was  computed  from  the  following  equation,  where 

tf  is  the  true  absolute  temperature,  S  the  observed  absolute  temperature, 

and  Ey  the  emissivity  for  the  wave  length  X.     This  wave  length  has  been 

selected  as  X  =  0.65fi,  the  approximate  value  for  optical  pyrometers. 

1  _  1  ^  X  log  Ei,  ^  log  E,, 

&      S         6232  9588' 

Table  3  ^ves  the  emissivity  of  various  materials  for  the  above  wave 
length.  The  change  of  emissivity  with  temperature  is  usually  small  for 
metals. 


Table  3. — Monochromatic  Emismiiy  for  Red  Lighi  (X  = 

about  0.65m) 

,     % 

M.u™l 

Ex 

.,.,'0,07 

Gold  solid 

Ironoitide,    800°C 

Iwn  oxide,  1000°  C 

Gold,  liquid 

....  0.22 

-    .jo  33 
....  0  38 
....  0.33 
...  0.37 

...Jo.n 

.    .     0  16 
....  0  80 

.,..,0.48 

,..,!0  46 
....  0,43 
....  0  41 

...,io.95 
.,.,  0,90 
....  0.80 

0.95 
0  92 

Platinum,  solid 

Platinum,  liquid 

Palladium,  BoUd 

Palladium,  liquid 

Copper,  Boliil 

Copper,  liquid 

Nickel  oxide,    800°  C 

Nickel  oxide,  1300°  C 

0.96 
0.85 

-  0  36 

Tantalum,  2600"  C 

Tungsten,  1000°  C 

Tungsten,  2000°  C 

Tungsten,  3000°  C 

Nichrome,  600°  C 

Nichrome,  900°  C 

Nichrome,  1200°  C.   . . . 

Rhodium 

Graphite  powder  (estimftted) . 
Carbon 

0.30 

1 

.!     «■- 

0.85 
n  2.1  b>  0  An 
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Table  4  shows  the  correc'iions  which  must  be  added  to  the  readings 
obtained  with  an  optical  pyrcmeter  using  light  of  wave  length  \  =  0.65^, 
for  various  emiasivities,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  temperatures.  These 
data  are  especially  useful  when  carefully  plotted  with  observed  tempera* 
tures  as  abscIsBae  and  corrections  as  ordinate^.  A  family  of  curves  is 
thus  obtained  eorresponding  to  the  different  values  of  the  emissivity. 

Table  4, — Coireciiona  to  Observed  Temperatiires  for  Pyrometer 
Using  BedLigM  (X  =  0.65/.;  a  =  14,350) 

Add  Cornctiong  Below  for  the  FoUowinc  ObHrvsd  Tempentum.  °C, 


TOO  '  800  <     000    I     1000       1100     IZOO    ,   1300       1400    >  IMX)    .  ISOO       3000 


0.30 
0.40 
0.50 


55  67 

80 

95 

HI 

129  I 

41  1  50 

m 

71 

83 

96  i 

31  1  37 

45 

53 

62 

71 

22  !  27 

33 

39 

46 

52 

16  i  19 

23 

27 

31 

36 

10  I  12 

14 

'I 

19 

22 

158  I  195  ,  237 
117  I  144  175 
S5      104  I   126 


Temperature  of  Glowing  Gauze 

An  interesting  application  of  the  optical  pyrometer  is  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  temperature  of  gauze  electrically  or  otherwise  heated.  In 
certain  chemical  processes,  platinum  gauze  electrically  heated  is  used  as 
a  catalyzing  agent,  and  must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature. 
This  is  readily  done  by  sighting  normally  on  the  surface  of  the  gauze 
with  an  optical  pyrometer.  The  observed  temperatures  may  be  thus 
exactly  reproduced  from  day  to  day.  If  \t  is  required  to  convert  the 
observed  temperatures  into  exact  true  temperatures  of  the  wire  forming 
the  gauze  the  problem  is  difficult.  An  approximate  solution  satisfactory 
for  all  industrial  work  is,  however,  easily  obtained. 

We  will  assume  that  the  mesh  of  the  gauze  is  sufficiently  coarse  so  that 
multiple  reflection  between  the  separate  wires  is  negligible.  Let  At 
be  the  fractional  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  gauze  comprised  by  the 
wire,  and  Aj  be  the  fractional  part  of  the  total  area  representing  the  space 
between  the  wires.  Let  £>,  be  the  emissivity  of  the  metal  employed,  and 
E\  be  the  effective  emissivity  of  the  gauze  as  a  whole,  that  is,  taking  into 
consideration  the  spaces  between  the  wires,  which,  of  course,  are  not 
radiating  surfaces.    The  following  equations  are  readily  apparent. 

E\  =  -:—-^  -.    E^  =  AiEy  since  Aj  +  At=l 
Ai+ At 

1       1      \ogAiEK 
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where  d  is  the  true  absolute  temperature  o'  the  wire  of  the  gauze,  and  S 
is  the  absolute  temperature  observed  with  an  optical  pyrometer  sighted 
normal  to  the  surface. 

A  platinum  gauze  commonly  employed  is  80-me6h  (80  wires  to  the 
inch)  of  0.003-in.  (0.07  mm.)  wire;  for  this  gauze,  ^i  =  0.42.  The  emis- 
eivity  of  bright  clean  platinum  is  0.33.  The  platinum  of  this  gauze  soon 
becomes  somewhat  corroded;  possibly  an  emissivity  of  0.4  is  more  nearly 
the  correct  value  under  these  conditions.  Hence  the  effective  emissivity 
of  the  gause  is  Ai  Ey.  =  (0.42)  X  (0.4)  =  0.17. 

Usually  the  gauze  must  be  viewed  through  a  glass  window.  A  thin 
glass  window  (see  below)  transmits  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  falling 
upon  it.  Hence  the  final  effective  emissivity,  using  a  glass'  window,  is 
E\  -  (0.17)  X  (0.90)  =  0.15. 

Table  5  was  computed  by  the  formula  l/i>  -  1/5  =  log  0.15/9588. 
A  similar  table  for  other  gauzes  may  be  computed  in  the  manner  outhned. 

Table  5.~Platinum  Gauze,  SO-mesh,  0.003-tn.  Wire. 

(Temperatures  Observed  Through  One  Window  by  Optical  Pyrotnet«r  Sighted 

Norm&I  to  Surf&oe  of  G&uie,  and  True  Temperature  of  Gause) 


ObHivwl  Temp., 
Dag,  C. 

T,.._T..... 

ObatrvwlTedip,. 

t™^«.,.. 

600 

675 

860 

975 

650 

730 

900 

1035 

700 

790 

950 

1095 

760 

860 

1000 

1160 

800 

910 

1050 

1220 

Obaervations  Ihrotigh  a  Window 

It  is  frequently  necessary,  especially  in  the  laboratory,  to  sight  an 
optical  pyrometer  into  a  furnace  through  a  window,  necessitating  a 
correction  to  the  observed  temperatures.  Kanolt  has  measured  the 
transmission  coefficient  for  a  number  of  ordinary  glass  windows  at  X  = 
0.65  fi,  and  obtained  a  mean  value  of  0.904.  Hence  we  have  . 
1  _  1 
iJ      S  " 

where  tf  is  the  true  absolute  temperature  of  the  source  and  S  is  the  ob- 
served absolute  temperature.  Table  6  is  computed  from  the  above 
formula. 

Flames  and  Smoke 

The  optical  pyrometer  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  when  sighted 
through  fiamcs  or  smoke.    Usually  the  presence  of  dense  flames  increases 
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the  temperature  reading,  and  the  presence  of  smoke  clouds  absorbs  bo 
much  radiation  that  the  pj^ometer  may  read  several  hundred  degrees  too 
low.  Tlie  optical  pyrometer  can  be  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of 
the  alag  in  an  open-hearth  furnace  but  the  flames  prove  aserious  hindrance 
except  during  reversals,  when  observations  may  be  taken  to  advant^e. 
In  a  cement  kiln  the  dust,  smoke,  and  flames  all  combine  to  make  the 
observations  very  untrustworthy.  Carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor,  and 
other  invisible  gases  produce  no  effect. 

Table  6. — Correction  to  Observed  Temperaiures  for  Absorption 
of  Light  by  a  Single  Clean  Window 


Ob»i^«lTedip.. 

CortMUoDlokdd, 

X^orrMtiaiitaadd. 

600 

3.5 

1600 

le.o 

800 

5.4 

1800 

20.0 

1000 

S.O 

2000 

24.0 

1200 

1           10.0 

2500 

36.0 

1400 

1           13.0 

3000 

50.0 

Method  of  Sighting  irUo  a  Closed  Tvbe 

In  many  processes  where  smoke  cannot  be  eliminated,  or  where  black- 
body  conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  a  porcelain  or  other  refractory  tube 
with  a  closed  end  is  inserted  into  the  furnace.  The  pyrometer  is  sighted 
into  this  tube  which,  if  fairly  uniformly  heated  over  a  sufficient  area, 
affords  an  excellent  black  body.  This  method  has  been  employed  also 
for  obtaining  the  true  temperature  of  molten  metals,  but  suitable  refrac- 
tory tubes  for  many  molten  metals  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

Radiation  Pybometrt 

An  optical  pyrometer  measures  the  intensity  of  a  narrow  spectral 
band  of  radiation  emitted  by  a  glowing  object^  the  radiation  pyrometer 
measures  the  intensity  of  all  wave  lengths,  the  light  rays  and  the  heat  rays  . 
combined.  Usually  the  energy  radiated  by  the  source  is  focused  in  some 
manner  upon  the  hot  junction  of  a  small  thermocouple.  The  temperature 
to  which  this  junction  rises  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  rate  at 
which  energy  falls  upon  it,  which  in  turn,  by  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law, 
is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
source.  The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  of  the  couple  gener- 
ates a  thermoelectric  force;  hence  the  caUbration  of  a  radiation  pyrometer 
consists  in  determining  the  relation  between  the  e.  m.  f .  developed  and  the 
temperature  of  the  source  sighted  upon.  This  relation  follows  the  law 
e  =  ad^  where  tf  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  source,  e  is  the  e.  m,  f . 
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developed  by  the  instrument,  and  a  and  b  are  empirical  constants  determi- 
nable by  twOvStandardization  points.  The  e.  m.  f.  may  be  measured  by  a 
potentiometer  or  galranometer,  or  by  any  of  the  methods  applied  to 
thermoelectric  pyrometry.  The  galvanometer  should  have  as  high  a 
resistance  as  is  consistent  with  the  requirement  of  robustness.  The  same 
type  of  instrument  is  used  with  the  radiation  pyrometer  as  with  the  ordi- 
ntay  thermocouple.  The  temperature  of  the  cold  junctioQ  of  the  couple 
in  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  not  controlled;  the  hot  and  the  cold  junc- 
tioQ  are  in  fairly  close  proximity  and  hence  are  equally  affected  by  changes 
in  room  temperature.  The  cold  junction  is  always  shaded  from  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  source  sighted  upon. 

Thiein^  Radiaiion  Pyrometer 

Fig.  8  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  pyrometer  made  by  the  Thwing 
Instrument  Co.  Radiation  from  the  furnace  enters  the  diaphri^m  A 
and  falls  upon  the  hollow  conical  mirror  K.  The  hot  junction  C  of 
a  minute  thermocouple  is  located  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  the  cold 


Fio.  8. — Receivinq  btstem  op  Thwino  radiation  pyrometer.    . 

junctions  are  at  D  and  D'.  By  multiple  reflection  along  the  sides  of  the 
conical  mirror  the  radiation  is  finally  concentrated  upon  the  hot  junction 
of  the  couple.  The  e.  m.  f.  is  measured- by  a  galvanometer  graduated  to 
read  temperature  directly.  Fig.  9  shows  the  method  of  using  this  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  temperature  of  a  large  furnace.  Except  for  inci- 
dental errors,  which  will  be  considered  later,  the  reading  of  the  instrument 
is  independent  of  the  sighting  distance,  provided  the  diameter  of  the 
source  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  cone  of  rays  defined  by  the  geometrical 
design  of  the  receiving  tube;  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  amount  of 
radiation  falling  upon  an  element  D  of  the  conical  mirror  is  proportional 
to  the  solid  angle  HDA ',  which  ia  independent  of  the  distance  from  the 
point  D  to  the  source;  this  is  true  of  every  point  on  the  base  of  the  cone 
DD'.  Hence,  the  total  energy  entering  the  cone  is  independent  of  the  dis^ 
tance  from  the  pyrometer  to  the  source,  provided  the  source  is  of  sufB- 
.  cient  size.  The  miTiimiim  size  of  source  for  any  distance  ia  determined  by 
the  lines  A"D'  and  A'D.  Thus,  for  the  distance  BA  the  diameter  of 
the  source  must  be  at  least  A' A",  and  for  the  distance  BP  the  diameter  of 
the  source  must  be  at  least  P'P."    The  Thwing  instrument  is  so  con- 
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stnicted  that  the  source  must  have  a  diameter  at  least  one-eighth  of  the 
distance  from  the  source  to  the  receiving  tube ;  thus,  at  8  ft.  (2.4  m.)  from 
a  furnace  the  opening  into  the  furnace  must  be  1  ft.  (0.3  m.)  in  diameter. 


n  Thwino  radiation 


For  permanent  installations,  the  tube  is  ventilated  and  has  several 
extra  diaphragms  to  prevent  local  heating  of  the  instrument  and  re- 


Ftn.   10. — CoNB  TYPE  OF  FIXED- 


RADIATION  PYKOMETBK. 


radiation  to  the  couple.  Fig.  11  shows  a  permanently  installed  Thwing 
radiation  pyrometer  sighted  into  the  bottom  of  a  closed  metal  tube  which 
projects  into  the  furnace. 
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Foster  Radiation  Pyrometer 

Fig.  12  illuatrates  the  prmciple  of  the  Foster  radiation  pyrometer,  made 
by  the  Taylor  Inetrument  Companies.  The  thermocouple  h  and  a  front 
diaphragm  B  are  located  at  the  conjugate  foci  of  a  concave  mirror  DD'. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Thwing  pyrometer,  the  source  must  be  large  enough 
to  fill  the  cone  of  rays  defined  by  the  angle  a,  or  the  lines  A'CA".  The 
position  of  the  point  C  is  marked  by  a  wing  nut  on  the  telescope  tube. 


The  angle  a  is  made  such  that  the  diameter  of  the  source  sighted  upon 
must  be  at  least  one-tenth  the  distance  from  the  source  to  the  wing  nut. 
The  Brown  Instrument  Co.  makes  a  radiation  pyrometer  similar  in 
principle  to  the  Foster  pyrometer,  but  its  receiving  tube  is  collapsible  for 
convenience  in  carrying. 


PDCED-FOCTJS  RADIATION  FTROUBTER. 


Fery  Radiation  Pyrometer 

Fig.  13  is  a  cross-section  of  the  Fery  pyrometer,  made  by  the  Taylor 
Instrument  Companies.  Radiation  from  the  source  sighted  upon  is  con- 
centrated by  the  concave  mirror  of  speculum  metal  or  gold,  upon  the  hot 
junction  of  a  minute  thermocouple.    Unlike  other  types  of  radiation 
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pyrometer,  this  iuBtrumeDt  requires  focusing  for  each  sighting  distanoe, 
this  being  accomplished  by  an  ingenious  device  due  to  Fery.  Two 
semicircular  mirrorfl  (a),  Fig.  14,  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of 


5°  to  10°,  are  mounted  in  the  thermocouple  box,  an  opening  of  about  1.5 
mm.  at  the  center  of  the  mirrors  forming  the  limiting  diaphragm  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  couple.  The  observer  views,  by  meana  of  the  tele- 
scope D,  the  image  of  the  fumaceformed  by  the  large  concave  mirrorAf  JIf ' 


0m 


b" 


Fia.  14. — Optical  b 

and  reflected  by  the  inclined  mirrors  xx'and  j/v' through  a  hole  in  the  large 
mirror.  If  the  image  is  not  correctly  focused  at  0,  the  intersection  of 
the  two  small  mirrors,  the  Image  appears  broken  in  half,  as  shown  by 
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(fi).  Correct  focus  is  obtained  when  the  two  halves  of  the  image  are  in 
aUgnment  (c).  This  breaking  of  a  line  is  illustrated  on  a  magnified 
and  distorted  scale  by  {d).  Suppose  that  the  pyrometer  were  incorrectly 
focused  upon  a  hne  source,  say  an  arrow,  the  image  falling  at  position 
AB  instead  of  at  0.  The  image  of  the  arrow  reflected  from  the  mirror 
yy"  Ues  at  A"B"  and  that  reflected  from  the  mirror  ase'  at  A'B',  and 
to  the  observer  at  Z)  the  projections  of  these  images  appear  as  two  distinct 
arrows.  As  the  pyrometer  is  brought  into  the  correct  focus  by  turning 
the  pinion  screw  and  moving  the  large  concave  mirror  in  the  direction 


Fio.  IS. — Fert  radiation 


OD,  the  points  P'  and  P"  of  the  reflected  images  move  along  the  lines 
P'O  and  P"0,  coinciding  at  0,  when  the  correct  focus  is  obtained. 

For  the  measurement  of  very  high  temperatures,  usually  above  1500° 
C,  the  cover  to  the  front  of  the  telescope  is  provided  with  a  sectored 
opening  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reduce  the  radiation  falling  upon  the 
receiver  by  any  definite  amount,  and  in  this  manner  the  upper  tempera- 
ture Umit  of  the  instrument  may  be  greatly  extended.  This  adjustment 
is  made  by  the  manufacturer  and  should  not  be  altered;  for  the  lower 
scale  range  the  cover  is  open,  as  ehown  in  Fig.  15.  ^ 

The  readings  with  a  Fery  pyrometer,  when  properly  focused,  and 
neglecting  secondary  errors  discussed  later,  are  independent  of  the  sight- 
ing distance,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fixed-focus  radiation  pyrometer.' 

'  For  the  geometrical  demonstration  of  this  fact,  see  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
5rt.  Paper  250,  97. 
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The  image  of  the  Bource,  as  viewed  through  the  small  telescope,  must 
cover  amtpletdy  the  limiting  diaphragm  of  the  thermocouple.  This 
diaphragm  appears  as  a  black  circular  area,  shown  at  the  center  of  the 
field  on  Fig.  14  (b)  and  (c).  An  excellent  rule  is  to  sight  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  area  of  the  image  overlaps  this  hole  and  extends  half-way  to  the 
edge  of  the  focusing  mirrors.  The  Fery  pyrometer  requires  a  smaller 
source  than  the  fixed-focus  instruments.  Table  7  indicates  the  size  of 
source  required  for  various  sighting  distances,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  rule. 


Table  7 

DbuutwolSourc*. 

Sightini  DtoUnoe. 

DUnwtwolSoiuoB, 

70 
80 
100 
150 

3.2 
3.7 
4.8 
8.3 

200 
300 
600 

11,2 

16.8 
28.6 

Errors  to  which  Radiation  Pyrometers  are  Subject 

Dust  and  dirt  allowed  to  accumulate  upon  the  concave  reflecting  mir- 
ror may  so  decrease  its  reflection  coefficient  as  to  develop  errors  amounte- 
ing  to  100°  or  even  200°  C.  Frequently  the  dust  can  be  removed  from 
the  mirror  by  carefully  brushing  with  a  camel's  hau*  brush.  The  mirror 
may  be  removed  from  the  instrument  and  washed,  but  this  must  be  done 
with  great  care  to  insure  that  the  dehcate  thermocouple  or  its  mount- 
ing is  not  disturbed.  The  safest  practice  is  to  take  all  possible,  precau- 
tions to  prevent  dust  from  entering  the  instrument.  Keep  the  case 
closed,  or  the  front  diaphragm  of  the  fixed-focus  instrument  plugged  with 
a  cork  when  not  in  use. 

As  shown  above,  radiation  pyrometer  readings  are  theoretically  inde- 
pendent of  the  sighting  distances  or  the  size  of  source,  provided  the  source 
is  larger  than  the  minimum  size  demanded  by  the  geometry  of  the  instru- 
ment. Actually  this  ideal  condition  is  not  always  realized.  Some  stray 
radiation  is  reflected  down  the  walls  of  the  telescope  case;  which  become 
heated  and  re-radiate  to  the  couple;  the  same  is  true  of  the  limiting  dia- 
phragms. For  these  reasons,  a  radiation  pyrometer  tends  to  read  low 
the  greater  the  sighting  distance  or  the  smaller  the  size  of  source.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  use  a  radiation  pyrometer  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  manner  from  day  to  day,  and  to  have  it  specially  calibrated 
for  such  conditions.  In  the  Fery  pyrometer,  both  the  proper  size  of 
source  and  the  correct  focusing  distances  are  secured  by  following  the 
rule  previously  suggested. 
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Advantages  and  Disadoaniages  of  Badiation  Pyromders 
For  temperatures  above  1400"  or  1500°  C,  either  a  radiation  or  an 
optical  pyrometer  must  be  employed.  The  optical  pyrometer  ia  capable 
of  higher  accuracy  and  is  less  susceptible  to  errors  than  the  radiation 
pyrometer.  Smoke  and  dust  affect  the  readings  of  both  instruments, 
but  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  seriously  affected  by  the  presence  of  cooler 
strata  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gaseous  combustion  products  in  the 
furnace.  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  absorb  the  heat  rays,  and  hence 
the  radiation  pyrometer  will  read  too  tow  when  sighted  through  such 
gases.  The  main  advantage  of  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  made  automatically  recording.  The  recording  mechanism  is 
the  same  as  that  employed  for  ordinary  thermocouples.  The  radiation 
pyrometer  is  desirable  for  many  processes  requiring  lower  temperatures, 
where  thermocouples  can  not  be  conveniently  installed.  It  is  also  useful 
in  measuring  the  surface  temperature  of  lai^  ingots. 

BUuMiody  and  Non-ilack-body  Conditwm 

Badiation  pyrometers  are  calibrated  to  read  correctly  when  sighted, 
upon  a  black  body.  Most  furnaces  approximate  black-body  conditions 
sufficiently  well,  but  when  sighting  on  materials  in  the  open,  certain 
corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  observed  temperatures.  For  tem- 
perature control  or  reproducibility  the  apparent  temperatures  may  be^ 
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used  uncorrected  if  desired,  since,  although  known  to  be  low,  they  will 
be  low  by  the  same  amount  from  day  to  day.  In  case  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  portion  of  an  unequally  heated  furnace  is  required,  or  if 
the  furnace  contains  much  Bmoke  or  dust,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to 
sight  the  radiation  pyrometer  into  the  bottom  of  a  fire-clay  or  porce- 
lain tube,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  15.  The  tube  should  be  uniformly 
heated  at  its  end  for  a  length  at  least  three  times  its  diameter.  The  tube 
must  also  be  of  such  diameter  that  the  cone  of  rays  entering  the  tele- 
scope is  not  intercepted  by  the  front  of  the  tube.  In  Fig.  16,  suppose  the 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  the  mirror  of  the  Fery  pyrometer 
is  100  cm.  Referring  to  the  above  table,  the  required  diameter  of  the 
source  is  4.8  cm.  Lay  off  the  distance  b  =  4.8  cm.  and  draw  straight 
lines  from  the  bottom  of  &  to  the  bottom  of  the  mirror  e,  and  from  the 
top  of  b  to  the  top  of  the  mirror.  The  tube  must  have  such  a  diameter 
at  its  front  end  a  that  it  does  not  cut  in  on  the  cone  of  rays  represented  by 
these  two  straight  lines.    This  can  be  determined  only  by  actually  mak- 
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iiig  the  above  drawing  to  scale,  or  by  computing;  it  cannot  be  decided 
by  looking  through  the  telescope  of  the  pyrometer,  since  the  front  end  of 
the  tube  would  not  necessarily  appear  even  if  it  did  cut  in  on  the  cone  of 
ra^.  In  the  case  of  the  fixed-focus  instruments,  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  must  be  such  that  the  cone  of  rays  represented  by  the  diameter 
A'A",  Fig.  12,  cuts  the  tube  in  the  region'which  is  uniformly  heated. 

Table  8  shows  the  true  temperatiu-ea  corresponding  to  the  apparent 
temperatures  observed  with  a  radiation  pyrometer  when  sighted  upon 
various  materials  in  the  open.  This  table  must  not  be  confused  with 
Table  2  relating  to  the  optical  pyrometer;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  cor- 
rections are  entirely  different  for  the  two  types  of  pyrometer. 


Table  8. — True  Temperatures  and  Apparent  Temperatures  Measured  by 

Radiatiim  Pyrometers  when  Sighted  Upon  Various  Materials 

in  the  Open 


OhMTTadTeni- 
pentun. 

Tru 

«.c. 

D^ 

MoIlM  Iron 

Molten  Copper 

C<q>per  Oiide           I 

ronOude 

NiekelOMid, 

600 

.... 

1130 

720         1 

630 

710 

680 

1210           1 

775 

755 

700 

1290 

830        1 

735 

800 

750 

890        1 

845 

800 

120* 

945        , 

840 

895 

860 

1270 

1000 

940 

900. 

1340 

1060 

946 

986 

960 

1410 

1116        i 

1030 

1000 

1475 



1170        1 

1060 

1076 

lOSO 

1550 

1120 

1100 

1610 

.... 

1165 

1165 

1160 

1680 

1 

1210 

1200 

1760 

1260 

1265 

DISCUSSION 

E.  F.  Northrupi*  Trenton,  N.  J. — The  theory  of  the  optical  pyro- 
meter is  so  sjmple,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  disappearing-filament  type, 
and  the  instrument  works  so  well  in  the  laboratory  and  is,  comparatively, 
so  inexpensive  that  one  wonders  there  should  be  any  use  of  any  kind  of 
direct  insertion  pyrometers  at  all,  because  all  industrial  temperatures  we 
wish  to  measure  very  accurately  are  high  enough  to  give  off  luminous 
rays.  In  the  field,  however,  there  are  a  few  features  with  which  the 
laboratory  does  not  have  to  contend. 

I  was  visiting  a  copper  works  at  Perth  Amboy  where  the  copper 
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was  niD  into  the  molds  as^  they  were  carried  on  a  belt.  At  one  time  a 
dozen  of  these  molds  were  filled  at  once  when  I  stood  about  15  ft.  away. 
When  the  copper  ran  in,  ita  surface  was  very  bright  and  I  felt  a  certain 
amount  of  radiation  on  my  face.  In  a  moment,  quite  suddenly,  an  oxide 
film  spread  all  over  these  molds  at  the  same  time,  and  those  standing 
by  me  said  they  noticed  a  great  increaae  in  the  amount  of  radiation 
striking  the  face,  but  the  surface  of  the  copper  was  very  much  duller. 
Now,  if  there  had  been  set  up  at  that  place,  directed  upon  this  molten 
surface  of  copper,  a  radiation  pyrometer  and  an  optical  pyrometer,  be- 
fore the  oxide  film  had  formed,  the  radiation  pyrometer  would  have  indi- 
cated a  lower  temperature  than  the  optical  pyrometer.  Immediately 
after  the  film  had  formed,  the  reverse  would  have  been  true.  In 
foundries  and  in  glass  works,  physical  conditions  limit  the  general  use- 
fulness of  the  optical  pyrometer  in  many  cases,  for  which  reason  the 
direct-insertion  pyrometers  are  used  in  large  numbers. 

Doctor  Foote  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  radiation  pyrometer, 
which  generates  an  e.m.f.  in  a  thermocouple,  can  be  made  with  suitable 
contrivances  for  recording  the  results.  An  optical  pyrometer,  where  the 
filament  of  a  lamp  is  matched  in  brightness  against  the  brightness  of  the 
background,  affects  only  the  human  eye  and  there  is  no  apparent  means 
of  making  the  optical  pyrometer  record. 

The  Chairuan  (G.  K.  Buroess,  Washington,  D.  C.) — Both  the 
radiation  and  the  optical  pyrometer  will  have  higher  readings  when 
sighted  on  the  copper  oxide  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  liquid  copper. 

E.  F.  Northrop. — ^You  mean  it  will  look  brighter  to  the  optical  pyro- 
meter after  the  film  has  formed? 

Chairman  Buroess. — Yes. 

E.  F.  NoRTHHOp. — It  does  not  look  brighter  to  the  eye. 

A,  G.  Worthing,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0, — Doctor  Foote  spoke 
of  the  optica]  pyrometer  as  being  a  photometer.  In  the  laboratory, 
at  least,  there  are  dangers  that  may  occur  on  the  assumption  that  that  is 
true.  With  a  photometer,  a  person  naturally  moves  the  sight  box  along 
the  bars  until  he  has  two  illuminations  that  appear  to  be  equal;  in  other 
words,  he  equates  the  illuminations.  In  the  case  of  the  disappeariog- 
filament  pyrometer,  that  is  not  quite  true.  Apparently  the  pyrometer 
filament  is  as  bright  as  the  background  filament,  but  the  equality  is  not 
necessarily  real.  Doctor  Forsythe  and  I  found,  in  some  cases,  by  small 
variations  of  angular  aperture,  that  for  an  apparent  match  we  coul3  have 
the  pyrometer  filament  as  much  as  1.6  times  as  bright  as  the  background' 
it  was  sighted  upon,  that  is,  1.6  times  as  bright  after  we  had  made  correc- 
tions for  the  glassware  in  between.  In  other  cases  it  might  be  only  nine- 
tenths  as  bright  as  the  background.    If  a  person  uses  the  pyrometer 
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in  the  right  way,  there  is  no  trouble,  but  there  have  been  applications 
of  this  pyrometer  in  the  past  in  which  that  method  has  not  been  employed 
and  erroneous  results  have  been  obtained.  .  Such  troubles,  of  course, 
are  not  likely  to  appear  in  the  industrial  world;  they  are  more  likely 
to  appear  in  the  laboratory. 

P.  D.  FooTE. — It  is  true  that  the  brightness  of  the  filament  of  the 
pyrometer  lamp  may  be  different  from!  that  of  the  background  when 
the  condition  of  a  match  is  obtained.  It  is,  however,  correct  to  call 
the  optical  pyrometer  a  photometer  since,  in  use,  the  brightness  of  the 
source  sighted  upon  is  compared  to  the  brightness  of  the  black  body  used 
in  the  calibration  of  the  pyrometer,  the  lamp  serving  merely  as  a  trans- 
ferring device. 

F,  A.  Harvbt,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — In  focusing  the  optical  pyrometer,  it 
is  necessary  to  focus  both  the  eyepiece  and  the  objective.  The  usual 
method  is  to  focus  the  eyes  on  infinity  and  adjust  the  eyepiece  until  the 
filament  is  sharply  defined  and  then  the  objective.  In  the  types  with 
which  I  am  familiar  the  pyrometer  must  be  removed  from  the  eye  while 
the  eyepiece  is  focused,  by  screwing  it  in  or  out.  This  makes  the  process 
of  focusing  very  tedious  and  difficult. 

Dr.  Foote  spoke  of  the  unreliability  of  a~  platinum  couple  for  high 
temperatures.  When  a  controversy  arises  over  specifications  on  fire- 
brick, if  you  bought  firebricks  under  certain  temperature  specifications, 
the  first  thing  the  firebrick  manufacturer  questions  ia  your  temperature. 
If  that  is  measured  by  an  optical  pyrometer,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
skill  and  honesty  of  the  one  who  made  the  test.  But  with  a  recording 
pyrometer,  it  is  possible  to  show  the  records,  which  may  also  show  a 
calibration  of  the  couple.  He  will  seldom  question  these.  We  find 
the  optical  pyrometer  exceedingly  useful  as  a  check  up  but  not  as  an 
operating  instrument. 
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Industrial  Applications  of  DiBappearing-filament  Optical  Pyrometer 

BT    p.    B.    BASB,*   CH.    E.,    PBILADBLPinA,    PA. 
(Chiowo  M«Btin(.  Scptambcr.  1B101 

A  GBEAT  many  iadustrifd  operations  require  the  application  of  heat 
to  carry  on  or  complete  proceasee,  in  which  cases  the  temperatures  must 
often  be  controlled  within  very  narrow  limits.  For  the  lower  tempera- 
tures, this  control  is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult  as  a  number  of  types  of  reliable 
pyrometers  are  available  for  the  work;  for  example,  the  mercury  and 
resistance  thermometers  and  the  thermocouple.  For  temperatures 
above  a  red  heat,  thermocouples,  platinum  resistance  thermometers,  and 
totfil  radiation  and  optical  pyrometers  may  be  used,  depending  on 
conditions. 

It  is  often  undesirable,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  take  temperatures 
of  material  by  immersing  the  pyrometer  in  it  or  by  placing  the  tempera- 
ture-measuring device  in  a  position  in  which  it  will  attain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  material.  The  pyrometer  may  contaminate  the  product;  the 
temperature  may  be  so  high  that  the  pyrometer  will  not  bold  its  calibra- 
tion, due  to  ineffectual  protection  and  consequent  contamination;  the 
object  may  be  inaccessible,  as  a  lamp  filament,  etc.  In  such  cases,  a  total 
radiation  or  optical  pyrometer  must  be  used. 

The  disappearing-filament,  or  Morse,  type  of  optical  pyrometer  works 
on  the  following  principle:  An  objective  lens,  Fig.  1,  focuses  the  imt^e 
of  the  object  whose  lemperature  is  desired  in  the  plane  of  the  lamp  filament 
at  F,  which  is  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  ocular  lens  shown  in  the  eye- 
piece. By  this  arrangement  the  eye  will  not  have  to  accommodate  itself 
first  to  the  lamp  filament  and  then  to  the  object  at  a  distance,  and  the 
lamp  filament  will  appear  superposed  on  the  object.  To  balance  the  in- 
strument, the  current  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  rheostat  untU  the  tip 
of  the  lamp  filament  just  disappears  against  the  object  as  a  background. 
Figs.  2,  3,  and  4  show  the  appearance  of  the  filament  when  too  cold, 
too  bright,  and  just  balanced. 

To  find  the  temperature  of  the  incandescent  body,  the  current  through 
the  lamp  is  read  from  the  ammeter  and  reference  made  to  a  calibration 
sheet  on  which  are  tabulated  values  of  temperature  corresponding  to 
different  currents. 

The  calibration  of  an  optical  pyrometer  is  for  "black-body"  tempera- 
tures.   A  black  body  is  a  perfect  radiator,  or  a  body  that  absorbs  all 
radiation  which  falls  upon  it,  reflects  none,  and  transmits  none  away. 
*  ReaeEiTch  Engineer,  Leeds  &  Nortfanip  Co. 
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Any  material  that  is  not  a  black-body  radiator  gives  off  less  radiation 
than  a  perfect  radiator  and,  if  it  is  incandescent,  appears  colder  and  less 
bright  than  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  For  this  reason 
corrections  have  to  be  made  to  optical  pyrometer  readings  on  selectively 
radiating  bodies  that  depend  on  their  "  emissivity, "  or  the  amount  of 
light  they  emit.    If  the  emissivity  is  known,  the  following  formula  de- 


rived from  Wien'a  Law  may  be  used  to  find  the  relation  between  apparent 
temperature  and  true  temperature. 


!£-°*^'(i- 


^8  ^  -      X       \T,-  Tj 
In  which  E  =   emissivity; 

\  =  wave  length  of  light  used; 
C,  =  14,500; 

(  =  base  of  Napierien  logarithms; 
Ti  =  apparent  temperature  of  body ; 
Ti  =  true  temperature  of  body. 
If  the  emissivity  is  not  known,  it  can  be  found  by  this  relation,  if 
the  true  and  apparent  temperatures  are  determined,  by  various  methods 
that  have  been  discussed  in  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards'  and 
elsewhere. 


>  Burgeea  and  Wallenberg:  U.  S.  Bureau  ot  Standards  HH.  Paper  242. 
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Black-body  conditions  are  closely  approximated  in  furnaces  and  uni- 
formly heated  enclosures  and  by  a  number  of  commonly  used  materials, 
80  that  small  errors,  if  any,  are  encountered  for  the  majority  of  indus- 
trial conditions.  However,  for  molten  metals  and  material  with  reflect- 
ing surfaces,  certain  corrections  must  be  made  or  black-body  conditions 
secured  by  some  means  or  other  if  the  true  temperature  is  desired.  Often 
all  that  is  required  is  to  be  able  to  repeat  a  certain  temperature  under 
the  same  conditions.     In  such  cases,  the  "apparent"  temperature  suffices 


Fia.  2. — Filament  when  too  cold. 


without  its  being  necessary  to  determine  the  true  temperature.  It  is 
generally  desirable,  however,  to  know  the  true  temperature  in  order 
to  be  able  to  compare  with  other  operations. 

One  precaution  that  must  be  observed  in  making  optical  pyrometer 
readings  is  that  the  instrument  must  not  be  sighted  through  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  smoke  or  flame,  particularly  emoke.  Flame  in- 
creases the  reading  but  ia  not  generally  serious  for' light  flames;  smoke 
decreases  the  reading.  Smoke  absorbs  the  light  from  the  object  and 
has  a  large  effect  on  the  readings.     It  is  generally  possible,  however,  to 
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Bight  under  the  emoke  tuid  Same  or  to  get  rid  of  them  while  the  reading 
IB  beii^  made. 

To  secure  black-body  conditions,  a  number  of  methods  may  be  used. 
If  the  material  is  not  reflecting  and  is  in  a  uniformly  heated  furnace,  the 
pyrometer  may  be  sighted  directly  on  it  and  true  temperatures  will  be 
read.  If  the  material  has  cracks  or  holes  in  it,  true  temperatures  will 
be  obtained  by  sighting  into  them  as  the  radiation  from  them  closely 
approximates  that  of  a  perfect  radiator.  If  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is 
desired,  a  cloeed-end  tube  may  be  placed  so  that  the  gas  will  heat  the  end 
and  its  temperature  can  be  ascertained  by  sighting  down  the  tube  at  the 
end.  Another  method  is  to  hang  a  metal  target  in  the  gas  and  sight  on 
that.  The  temperature  of  molten  metal  can  also  be  taken  by  pushing 
a  closed-end  tube  into  it. 

Application  op  OprrcAi  Pyrometer  to  Steel  Industbt 
It  has  been  determined  that  oxide  of  iron  is  approximatdy  a  black 
body  and  that  the  difference  between  true  and  apparent  temperatures 
for  an  opticial  pyrometer  using  red  light  is  only  a  few  degrees,  so  that  no 
correction  is  made  when  sighting  on  an  iron  billet  either  in  a  furnace  or 
outside.  This  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  as  no  precautions  need  be 
observed  to  procure  black-body  conditions.  The  main  difficulty  ie  that 
the  scale  on  an  iron  billet  is  generally  loose  and  does  not  adhere  closely 
to  the  piece.  This  means  that  the  scale  will  be  much  colder  than  the 
billet,  but  if  a  little  judgment  is  used  when  readings  are  made  and  the 
observations  are  made  on  the  bright  spots  or  the  loose  scale  is  knocked 
off  where  it  is  deaired  to  read,  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered  from  this 
source.  If  a  piece  has  an  angle  or  hole  or  crack  in  it,  the  reading  can  be 
made  at  those  points. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  disappearing-filament  type  optical 
pyrometer  is  that  the  object  can  actually  be  seen  through  the  telescope 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  select  any  portion  or  particular  spot,  no  matter 
how  sm^,  and  balance  on  that.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  the  case 
of  hot  steel  that  is  being  worked.  It  has  a  mottled  appearance  due  to 
the  loose  scale  on  it  so  that  any  instrument  which  has  to  focus  on  acom- 
paratively  large  field  will  give  a  temperature  that  depends  on  the  average 
brightness  of  that  portion  of  the  billet. 

Molten  Steel  and  Sla^. — In  the  case  of  molten  steel  or  slag,  we  have 
conditions  that  are  not  black-body  and  corrections  must  be  made  to 
optical  pyrometer  readings.  In  the  open-hearth  furnace,  according 
to  Burgess,  temperatures  can  be  taken  of  the  walls  and  roof  and  slag 
surface  without  making  any  correction  for  emissivity.'  It  is  question- 
able, however,  how  close  the  temperature  of  the  slag  surface  is  to  the 

-    *  Temperature  Meuurements  in  Beaaemer  and  Open-hearth  Practice.    U.  S.  Bureau 

of  Standards  Tech.  Paper  91. 
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Bteel  temperature;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  large  differeuces  are  often 
noted  when  tapping.  Sometimes  the  steel  is  hotter  and  sometimes  colder 
than  the  slag,  depeuding  on  furnace  conditions. 

Tapping  temperatures  can  be  taken  very  readily  by  sighting  on  the 
steel  or  slag  stream  and  applying  the  corrections  as  worked  out  by 
Burgess.  These  corrections  are  for  an  emissivity  of  0.40  for  steel  and 
an  average  emissivity  of  0.65  for  slag.  Curves  showing  the  relation 
between  true  and  apparent  temperatures  for  steel  and  slag  are  shoWn  in 
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I.  5. — EuisaiviTT  coBBEcnoNs  for  steel  and  slag. 
Curve  1— Steel.    Curve  2— Slag, 


Fig.  5.  When  taking  tapping  temperatures,  the  observer  should  stand 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  stream,  if  possible,  and  thus  avoid  smoke. 
Readings  can  be  made  on  the  slag  or  steel  stream  with  ease  and,  when 
corrected,  very  consistent^  results  will  be  noted. 

Teeming  temperatures  can  also  be  taken  very  readUy  by  sighting  on 
the  metal  stream  from  the  ladle  and  thus  obtaining  the  temperature  at 
which  each  ingot  is  teemed.    The  temperature  of  the  metal  rising  in 
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bottom-poured  molds  can  also  be  taken  if  there  is  no  smoke  to  interfere. 

Stream  temperatures  of  molten  cast  iron  and  pig  iron  have  also  been 
taken  successfully,  the  emissivity  of  0.40  being  used,  although  this  value 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  checked.  It  serves,  however,  to  get  com- 
parable results  and  is  probably  very  close  to  the  actual  emissivity. 

To  take  temperatures  in  the  blast  furnace  is  a  difficult,  although  not 
impossible,  matter  if  the  proper  precautions  are  taken.  If  the  tuyere 
glass  is  first  calibrated  for  ita  al»orption  effect  on  the  optical  reading, 
obeervationa  may  be  made  and  very  interesting  and  instructive  data  can 
be  obtained. 

Forging. — Temperatures  in  forging  furnaces  can  be  taken  with  the 
disappearing-filament  type  optical  pyrometer  and  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  determining  when  an  ingot  is  sufficiently  hot  to  forge. 
To  make  sure  that  the  temperature  taken  on  a  billet  of  steel  in  a  forging 
furnace  is  not  too  high,  due  to  loose  scale  becoming  hotter  than  the  piece, 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  run  a  bar  into  the  furnace  and  clean  the  surface 
at  the  point  where  the  reading  is  made. 

Foi^ng  temperatures  are  a  more  or  lees  uncertain  matter  due  to  the 
cooling  of  the  outside  surface  and  loose  scale.  Readings  can  be  made, 
however,  as  the  scale  falls  off  after  the  first  blows  of  the  hammer.  If 
the  temperature  gradient  through  the  piece  is  known  approximately, 
the  optical  reading  on  the  surface  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  piece.  The  rule  to  follow  is  always  to  pick  the  brightest 
spot  and  a  place  free  from  loose  scale.  With  a  little  practice  and  judg- 
ment, much  useful  information  can  be  obtiuned. 

Rolhng. — It  is  often  very  desirable  to  know  the  finishing  temperatures 
of  rolling  operations;  they  may  be  easily  obtained  with  the  disappearing- 
filament  optical  pyrometer.  If  small  stock  is  being  rolled,  temperatures 
may  be  determined  accurately  after  the  first  pass,  as  all  loose  scale  has 
dropped  off  and  the  iron  oxide  is  tightly  packed  and  is,  therefore,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  steel.  The  pyrometer  operator  can  judge  if  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  temperature  measurements  by  noting  if  there 
are  black  spots  on  the  piece,  these  being  indications  of  loose  scale. 

In  the  case  of  material  of  greater  crdss-section  than  2  in.  or  there- 
abouts, it  generally  takes  more  than  one  pass  to  free  it  of  scale.  This 
depends  a  great  deal  on  conditions,  however,  and  each  case  can  readily 
be  settled  by  bearing  in  mind  to  sight  on  the  bright  spots.  This  particu- 
larly apidies  to  rolling  sheets  where  the  Bcale  lies  loosely  on  the  surface. 
In  this  case  the  temperature  reading  can  be  made  very  readily  just -after 
a  pass  while  it  is  momentarily  stationary  before  reversing. 

To  make  quick  readings,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  set  the 
current  through  the  lamp  at  a  value  corresponding  to  the  approximate 
temperature  of  the  piece  so  that  a  slight  adjustment  will  serve  to  make 
a  balance.     If  this  is  done,  temperatures  of  small  rolling  stock  can  be 
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taken  in  a  couple  of  Beconds  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bait  the 
operation  to  make  the  reading. 

Seat  Treating. — Temperatures  of  steel  in  heat-treating  or  annealing 
furnaces  can  be  taken  accurately  by  the  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer, 
which'  has  the  added  advant^e  of  being  able  to  take  temperatures  of 
any  piece  in  the  furnace  or  any  section  of  a  particular  piece,  whereas  a 
thermocouple  may  give  the  gas  temperature,  which  may  not  bear  any 
relation  to  the  piece  being  treated. 

Use  of  Optical  Ptbgueters  in  the  Glass  iNnusTHT 

The  optical  pyrometer  may  be  used  in  determining  the  temperature 
of  molten  glass  under  various  conditions  but  proper  precautions  must 
be  taken  in  each  case  to  avoid  incorrect  results.  The  errors  arise  from 
a  lack  of  black-body  conditions  and  may  be  avoided  in  all  cases  by  using 
a  closed-end  sight  tube.  This,  however,  is  not  always  necessary  and  a 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  practicability  of 
a  sight  tube  and  other  methods  by  which  glass  temperatures  could  be  most 
readily  taken  under  practical  working  conditions.  To  this  end,  observa- 
tions of  glass  temperatures  were  made  in  various  factories  on  different 
types  of  furnaces.  Until  experience  indicated  no  further  need,  results 
were  checked  by  using  a  thermocouple  as  well  as  the  optical  pyrometer. 
The  thermocouple  was  finally  discarded,  as  it  was  possible  to  secure  the 
same  results  with  greater  ease  by  producing  black-body  conditions 
The  employment  of  thermocouples  in  practical  work  is  somewhat  diflS- 
cult  for  a  number  of  reasoos.  If  a  silica  or  porcelain  protecting  tube  is 
used,  it  will  withstand  the  eEFects  of  the  glass  long  enough  to  get  a  few 
checks  but  the  couple  is  rendered  useless  for  practical  routine  tests  be- 
cause the  tubes  soon  crack  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  cooling  glass, 
which  adheres  to  them.  If  a  noble-metal  couple  is  immersed  bare  in 
the  glass,  it  becomes  contaminated  and  brittle  so  that  incorrect  results 
are  obtained  as  a  consequence. 

Iron  or  nichrome  protecting  tubes  were  not  used  for  fear  that  the 
batch  of  glass  might  become  colored  by  material  being  dissolved  from 
them.  They  can  be  used  occaJsionaily  in  window  glass,  as  iron  tools  are 
used  continually  for  stirring  and  skimming.  This  would  probably  be 
objectionable  with  plate  or  optical  glass,  in  which  cases,  however,  clay 
tubes  could  be  and  have  been  used  sueceasfully. 

After  a  number  of. checks  between  a  thermocouple  immersed  in  the 
glass  and  an  optical  pyrometer  reading  on  the  bottom  of  a  closed-end 
tube  beside  the  thermocouple,  in  which  the  two  checked  each  other  with- 
in 10°  F.,  it  was  decided  that  there  was  no  further  necessity  oi  using  a 
thermocouple  for  checking  as  the  tube  was  much  simpler  and  the  extra 
apparatus  could  be  dispensed  with. 

In  most  cases,  errors  due  to  reflection  will  arise  when  sighting    on 
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the  surface  of  molten  glass.  Id  one  tank  furnace,  a  difference  of  117°  F. 
in  apparent  temperature  wa^  found  by  sighting  on  the  same  spot  from 
different  angles,  due  to  reflection  from  flames  and  walls.  These  reflec- 
tions are  entirely  done  away  with  when  a  black-body  tube  is  used. 

The  best  way  to  determine  the  proper  method  of  taking  temperatures 
in  a  glass  furnace  is  to  immerse  a  tube  in  the  gla^  and,  when  it  has  come 
to  temperature,  select  a  point  free  from  reflections,  if  there  is  any,  and 
compare  the  readings.  A  sight  in  the  shadow  of  a  clay  floater  that  lay 
close  to  the  wall  in  a  large  tank  furnace  was  found  to  agree  with  the  opti- 
cal reading  in  a  tube  to  18  °F.  A  similar  test  in  a  pot  furnace,  where  the 
optical  reading  was  made  on  the  angle  of  intersection  of  the  black  wall 
of  the  pot  with  the  glass  surface,  gave  a  check  of  5°  F. 

It  appears  probable,  although  it  has  not  been  conclusively  proved, 
that  the  radiation  from  an  uncovered  pot  or  kiln  of  glass  that  has  no 
hotter  bodies  surrounding  it  is  that  of  black  body  for  a  wave 
length  of  approximately  0:65  microns.  The  evidence  to  support 
thia  ia  that  readings  made  with  the  optical  pyrometer  of  the  disappear- 
ing-filament  type  on  the  center  of  a  window-^ass  kiln  checked  a  thermo- 
couple immersed  in  the  glass  to  3°  F.  The  optical-pyrometer  readings 
were  made  almost  from, a  vertical  position  from  an  operating  tower  and 
also  from  an  angle  of  about  60°  with  the  glass  surface  and  both  seemed 
to  agree  equally  well  with  the  thermocouple.  It  would  be  well  to  check 
up  each  individual  case  with  a  black-body  tube  or  thermocouple,  bow- 
ever,  as  conditions  vary  from  one  plant  to  another. 

In  each  case  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  a  point,  the  optical  reading 
on  which  will  give  the  trae  temperature.  This  can  be  determined  by 
experiment  in  each  case.  In  a  large  tank  furnace  of  the  reverberatory, 
regenerative  type,  for  example,  the  surface  of  the  "metal"  will  give  very 
discordant  results  unless  care  is  taken  to  avoid  reflection  from  the  gas 
flame.  In.  this  case,  however,  by  sighting  in  the  shadow  on  the  vertical 
face  of  a  floater,  the  true  temperature  will  be  secured,  providing  there 
are  no  surfaces  of  large  extent  illuminating  that  face.  In  any  case,  it 
is  possible  to  check  the  accuracy  of  such  measurements  and  their  con- 
stancy by  temporarily  employing  a  black-body  tube  of  iron  or  clay.  In 
a  pot  furnace  where  the  pots  are  open  and  in  tank  furnaces,  care  must 
be  taken  in  selecting  a  sighting  point  because  of  the  strong  reflections. . 
In  a  furnace  where  there  are  flames  playing  or  the  walls  are  hotter 
than  the  glass  sighted  on,  the  optical  reading  will  always  be  high  due  to 
reflections  unless  a  place  can  be  found  that  is  protected  from  such 
refleetions. 

A  method  that  has  proved  satisfactory  for  taking  tank  temperatures  is 
to  drill  diagonal  holes  through  the  walls  just  above  the  glass  surface  and  to 
insert  through  them  closed-end  clay  tubes  that  project  into  the  glass 
and  remain  there  permanently.     In  this  manner,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a 
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check  on  tlie  glass  temperatures  around  the  tank  and  aUo  control  them 
to  the  desired  value.  The  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer  has  the  added 
advantage,  in  this  case,  that  when  the  clay  tubes  break  no  damage  results, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  platinum  couples  were  used. 

When  determining  temperatures  in  a  pot  furnace  where  the  individual 
pots  have  closed  tops,  it  will  doubtless  prove  correct  to  take  the  tem- 
perature as  that  optically  observed  on  the  pot  wall  near  the  glass,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  angle  practically  black-body  conditions  prevail. 
Id  any  case,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  matfirial  of  the  pot  and  its 
top,  while  they  may  be  such  as  to  give  black-body  radiation,  will  not 
necessarily  do  so  when  covered  with  a  surface  of  molten  glass. 

In  plate-glass  pot  furnaces,  it  was  found  that  readings  made  on  the 
intersection  of  the  glass  surface  and  the  pot  wall  gave  the  true  glass  tem- 
perature; but  readings  on  the  glass  surface  in  the  center  of  the  pot  were 
too  high  due  to  flames  playing  over  them. 

When  the  purpose  of  the  measurement  is  to  insure  repetition  of 
working  conditions,  the  actual  temperature  may  not  be  necessary  and, 
therefore,  a  single  point  may  be  chosen  for  observation  from  day  to  day 
without  regard  to  the  real  temperature.  It  is  recommended,  however, 
that  true  temperatures  be  found  in  every  ca^  and  recorded  as  the 
actual  operating  condition.  The  value  of  so  doing  is  evident,  for  it  makes 
data  of  value  in  comparison  with  other  observations  and  other  condi- 
tions. Furthermore,  any  new  furnaces  that  are  to  be  installed  may 
differ  in  their  natures  from  older  ones.  In  such  a  case  true  temperatures 
would  be  necessary  for  comparison. 

A  black-body  tube  of  clay  may  be  used  if  care  is  taken  to  heat  it 
gradually  before  plunging  it  into  the  molten  glass.  An  ordinary  gas 
pipe  also  makes  a  very  satisfactory  black  body,  but  should  be  well  burned 
out  to  remove  oil  and  grease  from  the  interior  before  being  used.  The 
presence  of  any  smoke  within  the  pipe  will,  by  reason  of  its  absorption, 
give  false  readings.  A  2^in.  (5-cm.)  gas  or  water  pipe  capped  at  the  far 
end  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  as  a  black  body.  Such  a  pipe  has 
been  used  successfully  up  to  a  length  of  10  or  12  ft.  (3  or 3. 6m.)  in  furnace 
gases. 

The  accuracy  of  measurement  with  the  disappearing-filament  optical 
pyrometer  depends  somewhat,  but  not  greatly,  on  the  skill  of  the  observer. 
Even  those  using  the  instrument  for  the  first  time  will  find  that  they  can 
check  each  other  to  within  5  to  10°  F.,  depending  on  the  care  they  may 
exercise  in  balancing. 

Optical  Pybometebs  in  the  Non-ferhous  Foundry 

Many  alloys  of  widely  varying  composition  are  made  in  the  non- 
ferrous  foundry  at  the  present  time  and  for  many  of  them  the  tempera- 
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ture  at  which  the  metal  is  poured  is  a  vital  factor,  as  the  mechaidoal 
properties  of  an  alloy  often  depend  largely  on  the  casting  temperature. 
The  writer  ventures  to  state  that  a  great  many  rejections  would  never 
occur  if  the  foundry  pouring  temperatures  were  carefully  controlled. 
In  many  foundries,  as  soon  aa  a  pot  of  metal  is  pulled  from  the  furnace 
and  skimmed,  the  molder  is  anxious  to  pour  immediately  for  fear  of  its 
getting  too  cold,  even  though  it  may  be  a  great  deal  hotter  than  neces- 
sary. Temperatures  of  a  brass  alloy  from  a  number  of  different  pots, 
all  for  the  same  kind  of  castii^,  varied  in  temperature  from  1937*  to 
2337"  F.  (1058°  to  1281'  C.)., 

The  taking  of  temperatures  of  non-ferrous  alloys  may  be  done  in  a 
number  of  ways.  A  protected  base-metal  thermocouple  may  be  used 
for  the  lower  melting  alloys  and  platinum  thermocouples  for  the  higher 
melting  alloys.  There  are  a  number  of  disadvantages,  however,  in  their 
use.  If  a  metal  protecting  tube  is  used,  it  will  be  attacked  by  the  molten 
metal  and  finally  spoil  the  couple.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  the 
metal  of  the  protecting  tube  goes  into  solution  in  the  alloy,  which  in 
many  cases  is  very  undesirable.  Protecting  tubes  of  different  ceramic 
materials  may  be  used  but,  as  they  are  somewhat  fragile,  the  couple  is 
soon  contaminated,  which  in  the  case  of  platinum  thermocouples  is 
somewhat  expensive. 

The  difficulty  in  using  an  optical  pyrometer  on  non-ferrous  alloys 
is  that  practically  all  of  them  contain  copper  and  oxidize  readily.  As  a 
result,  when  a  molten  metal  surface  is  exposed,  it  immediately  oxidizes; 
and  the  longer  it  is  exposed,  the  thicker  the  coat  of  oxide  becomes,  so 
that  the  reading  of  the  optical  varies  greatly,  depending  on  the  instant 
at  which  the  balance  was  made.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  a  number  of 
experiments  were  tried  with  closed-end,  quartz,  sight  tubes  immersed  in 
the  metal  and  the  readings  were  checked  against  a  protected  platinum- 
rhodium  thermocouple.  The  ends  of  the  quartz  tubes  were  immersed  to 
the  same  depth  as  the  thermocouple,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  silica  pro- 
tecting tube.  The  following  readings  were  obtained  on  nickel-silver 
from  different  pots. 
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The  thermocouple  was  read  with  a  potentiometer  indicator  with 
automatic  cold-junction  compensation. 

Similar  tests  were  made  on  mangsnese-hronze,  yellow  brass,  and  other 
alloys  of  which  the  following  readings  are  representative. 

TaCIMOCOUPLB  OmCAL  FtHOUETBB  DirramKVJ-E 

No.  TBUrEHATUHI.  TuimATDU.  11™™  P 


1836 

1830 

1800 

1805 

2067 

2070 

From  the  above  results,  it  was  concluded  that  no  errors  would  result 
from  usii^  a  sight  tube  in  taking  these  molten  metal  temperatures  ao  the 
deviceshownin  Fig.  6  was  designed.  The  optical  pyrometer  A  is  clamped 
on  one  end  of  a  light  steel  tube  B  and  the  sight  tube  C  on  the  other  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pyrometer  is  always  sighted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sight  tube.    To  make  a  temperature  observation,  the  quartz  sight  tube  is 


Fia,    6. — Optical  prftoM&TEit  with  sioht  t 

plunged  directly  into  the  metal  and  after  a  period  of  approximately  45 
sec.,  while  the  tube  is  coming  to  temperature,  a  balance  is  made  and  the 
tube  withdrawn.  In  this  manner  the  temperature  of  metal  in  a  pot 
may  be  taken  before  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  tube  being 
pushed  down  through  the  charcoal  on  the  surface,  and  the  final  tempera- 
ture may  thus  be  controlled  at  will. 

It  was  attempted  to  determine  the  approximate  emissivity  of  some 
alloys  by  taking  a  reading  in  the  tube  just  after  a  pot  was  skimmed  and 
immediately  sighting  on  the  oxidized  surface  of  the  metal  and  determining 
the  emissivity  from  the  two  readings,  using  the  formula  previously 
given.  The  emissivity  values  obtained  would  only  be  approximate  as 
the  reading  in  the  tube  would  give  the  temperature  of  the  metal  about  6 
in.  below  the  surface  and  not  the  true  surface  temperature.  However, 
they  would  give  the  desired  relation  between  surface  and  true  tempera- 
ture of  metal.  In  Table  1  are  given  a  few  readings  taken  in  this  manner. 
The  first  column  gives  the  true  temperature  T,  the  second  the  apparent 
temperature  S,  the  third  the  calculated  emissivity  E,  the  fourth  gives 
the  temperature  7*1  calculated  from  the  apparent  temperature  and  the 
mean  emissivity  found.  This  would  be  the  calculated  temperature  if  no 
tube  were  used  and  a  correction  for  a  mean  emissivity  of  0.69  is  made  to 
readings  on  the  surface  of  the  oxidized  metal.    The  fifth  column  gives 
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the  errorB  that  would  result  in  using  this  value  instead  of  actually  meaaur- 
'  ing  the  true  temperature  with  the  aid  of  a  sight  tube. 

Table  1. — Pyrometer  Readings  Taken  lo  Determine  Emissivity  of 
Nonrferrous  AUoy 
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S.  No.  2compoBitioii. 
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7.  No.  2  compoBition. 

2170 

2117 

0.73 

2178 

-8    1  No.  2  U  more  im- 

2275 

2217 

0.73 

2283 

—8    1  pure  and  E^l  virgin 

2170 

2110 

0.71 

2173 

-3      metal  is  in  No.  1. 

2183 

2102 

0.63 

2160 

+23 

11.  Monel 

2364 

2263 

0.59 

12.  Gun  metal 

2247 

2165 

0.63 

2226  1 

+21 

13.  Gun  metal 

2254 

2173 

0.04 

2234  ' 

+20 

14.  Gun  metal 

2185 

2147 

0.80 

2209 

-26 

•This  column  ehowH  the  error  in  calculated  temperature  due  to  using  mean 
emissivity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  error  of  +  or  —  25°  F.  may  result  from  using 
a  mean  emissivity  value  and  taking  the  temperature  by  sighting  on  the 
surface  of  the  skimmed  metal.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  this  would 
ever  prove  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  taking  temperatures  as  there 
are  bright  and  dark  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  pots  and 
various  readii^  may  be  obtained.  In  this  tabulation  the  brightest 
spot  was  always  chosen  to  sight  upon.  In  the  case  of  brasses,  the  zinc 
fumes  make  it  very  questionable  what  the  reading  would  be  and  it  was 
not  attempted  to  make  any  observations  for  them  other  than  in  the  sight 
tube. 

After  making  temperature  measurements  on  a  number  of  different 
alloys  in  three  different  foundries  under  variable  conditions,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer  in  a  foundry  for  determin- 
ing the  temperatures  of  brasses,  bronzes,  nickel-silver,  monel,  and  special 
alloys  of  various  kinds  is  entirely  feasible  and  satisfactory  if  a  sight  tube 
is  used;  or  if  certain  precautions  are  observed  and  no  great  accuracy  re- 
quired, the  optical  pyrometer  may  be  used  without  a  sight  tube  by  sight- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  skimmed  metal  and  applying  a  predetermined 
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correction.  The  optical  pyrometer  with  sight-tube  attacbmect  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  deterimning  metal  temperatures  in  the  furnace  previous  ' 
to  pulling  the  pot  and  pouring  the  metal.  In  this  manner  great  uniform- 
ity of  pouring  temperatures  may  be  obtained.  It  was  shown  conclusively 
that  a  silica  tube  immersed  in  a  metal  has  black-body  characteristics 
as  borne  out  by  the  excellent  checks  against  a  carefully  calibrated 
thermocouple. 

The  time  required  to  make  a  temperature  observation  is  short  and 
the  use  of  a  quartz  sight  tube  allows  it  to  be  plunged  cold  into  the  metal 
without  breaking,  which  is  a  big  advantage.  If  the  tube  breaks  it  is 
easily  and  quickly  replaced  and  the  instrument  is  not  injured  in  any  way, 
OS  a  thermocouple  would  be. 

Copper,  Nickel,  Stlveb,  and  Gold  Teufbbatubes 

Temperature  observations  were  made  on  streams  of  copper  from  re- 
fining furnaces  with  the  optical  pyrometer  and  the  emlssivity  determined 
by  finding  the  true  temperature  both  with  a  thermocouple  and  a  sight- 
tube  attachment  to  the  optical.  The  values  obtained  agreed  very  well 
with  that  determined  by  Burgees,  which  was  0.17.  Readings  made  on 
the  oxidized  surface  of  a  freezing  ingot  of  pure  copper  and  corrected  for 
the  emisslvity  of  copper  oxide,  as  determined  by  Burgess,*  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results : 


1916  19S3 

.  1920  1990 

Mew 1917. S  19S6.6 

When  considering  that  the  melting  point  of  copper  is  given  as  1985'  F., 
this  is  a  very  good  agreement  and  shows  Burgess'  value  for  emissivity 
to  be  correct  for  these  conditions. 

No  readings  were  made  on  nickel  but  a  number  were  taken  on  streams 
of  approximately  55-45  cupro-nickel  with  very  good  results.  The  emis- 
sivity was  not  determined  but,  from  observations  in  the  furnace  and  on  the 
atream,  the  value  of  0,285  was  chosen.  This  may  be  considerably  in 
error,  but  served  for  comparative  values. 

A  number  of  observations  were  made  on  both  fine  and  sterling-silver 
streams,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  emissivity 
value  to  use  as  silver  is  so  a  good  a  reflector.  The  reflection  of  windows 
and  lights  can  easUy  be  seen  in  a  stream  of  silver,  so  that  the  optical 
reading  may  easily  be  in  error  if  great  care  is  not  taken.  Sterling  sUver 
has  a  greater  tendency  to  oxidise,  due  to  the  presence  of  copper,  so  that 
'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standwda  Bull.  6. 
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care  must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  place  where  the  sight  is  made.  For 
these  reaaoufi  it  waa  decided  not  to  be  practicable,  a^  an  every-day  opera- 
tion, to  take  silver  temperatures  by  sighting  on  the  stream.  The  method 
of  the  optical  sight  tube,  however,  was  found  to  be  entirely  satiriactory. 
Silver  is  usually  melted  in  tilting  furnaces  or  small  open  hearths  so  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  insert  the  tube  into  the  molten  metal  and  take  a 
reading  while  refining  .or  just  before  casting  and  the  temperature 
controlled  as  desired. 

In  the  determination  of  gold  temperatures,  approximately  the  same 
problems  are  met  with  as  with  silver  except  that  the  gold  temperatures 
are  higher.    The  sight-tube  method  can  be  used  as  with  ulver  withsuccesa. 

Cement  Tehpebatdbes 
Clinker  temperatures  may  be  taken  very  readily  as  they  fall  in  a 
stream  from  a  kiln;  or  if  it  is  desired  to  take  them  part  way  up  a  revolv- 
ing kiln  into  the  end  of  which  a  flame  is  projected,  the  flame  can  he  shut 
off  momentarily  while  the  rea^ng  is  taken. 

Fuel  Beds  and  Gas  Tbmpebaturbs 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  beds  of  incandescent  coat  or  coke 
may  be  takes  with  the  disappearing-filament  optical  pyrometer,  pro- 
viding there  is  no  smoke  or  much  flame  intervening.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  what  relation  there  is  between  the  surface  temperature  and 
that  of  the  center  of  a  large  mass.  It  is  also  possible  to  pick  out  hot  spots 
in  a  fuel  bed  and  take  their  temperature  with  the  optical  pyrometer. 
This  should  give  the  clinkering  temperature  under  the  actual  flring  con- 
ditions and  not  under  artificial  ones. 

If  it  is  desired  to  take  gas  temperatures  in  flues  or  firing  chambers, 
a  closed-end  ceramic  tube  can  be  set  in  the  wall  and  readings  made  in  it. 
Porcelain,  alundum,  clay,  and  carborundum  have  been  auccessfully  used 
under  these  conditions  in  taking  gas  temperatures  of  forging  furnaces, 
marine  boilers,  etc.,  etc. 

Detebuinino  Teupbiutubes  in  Cebamic  Industbieb 
In  the  ceramic  industries,  temperatures  are  often  very  high  and  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance,  but  often  can  be  taken  only  with  a  radiation  or 
optical  pyrometer.  The  disappearing-filament  type  has  the  advantage 
that  the  temperature  of  any  particular  object  can  be  determined  regard- 
less of  the  temperature  of  surrounding  walls  or  objects,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  object  is  a  black  body,  which  would  generally  be  near  enough  to 
the  case  in  a  furnace  or  kiln  unless  the  material  was  glazed.  The  uni- 
formity of  a  kiln  may  also  very  readily  be  obtained  by  making  observa- 
tions on  different  points.  This  is  often  very  important  and  may  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  product. 
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Miscellaneous  Uses  of  Optical  Ptbometees 

For  electric-furnace  temperatures,  particularly  laboratory  and  ex- 
perimental furnaces,  the  optical  pyrometer  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  taking  either  the  arc  temperature  or  that  of  the  material  it  heats 
or  the  walla  of  the  furnace.  Another  use  for  this  type  of  optical  py- 
rometer is  the  checking  of  base-metal  thermocouples.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  many  who  consider  that  an  optical  pyrometer  does  not  ap- 
proach the  accuracy  of  a  thermocouple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  optical 
pyrometer,  in  the  useful  range  of  a  base-metal  thermocouple,  has  an 
absolute  accuracy  of  -H  or  —  15°  F,  or  better  and  can  repeat  readings 
to  5°  F.,  while  the  thermocouple  may  be  much  further  off  calibration  than 
that.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  checking  is  that  a  couple  may 
be  very  quickly  checked  as  it  is  used  by  Bighting  on  the  fire  end  and  com- 
paring the  reading  with  that  of  the  thermocouple  indicator.  As  this 
takes  only  a  few  minutes  a  large  number  of  checks  can  be  made  in  the 
course  of  half  a  day;  while  if  it  were  attempted  to  check  the  couples  with 
another  couple,  at  least  3^  hr.  would  be  consumed  in  each  check.  This 
time  would  be  required  for  the  two  couples  to  eome  to  equilibrium,  if 
they  were  protected  as  most  couples  are;  and  even  then,  unless  the  fur- 
nace conditions  were  good,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  if  both  couples 
were  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  concluding,  the  writer  can  say  that  the  Morse  type  of  disappear- 
ing-filament  optical  pyrometer  has  been  found  to  be  very  useful  in  taking 
temperatures  in  many  industries  where  thermocouples  cannot  be  used  or 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  continuous  record  of  temperatures. 
To  obtain  true  temperatures,,  black-body  conditions  must  prevail  or  a 
correction  for  emissivity  must  be  made.  Temperature  observations 
taken  in  furnaces  are  generally  true  temperatures  if  the  material  in  them 
is  not  reflecting.  All  molten  metals  must  have  emissivity  corrections. 
Materials  like  iron  oxide,  graphite,  and  most  rough  materials  give  black- 
body  radiation  in  the  open. 

To  obtain  black-body  conditions,  it  is  necessary  for  a  black  body 
to  take  the  temperature  of  the  material  and  sight  on  that  or  at  an  angle 
or  hole  in  the  piece  that  will  radiate  as  a  black  body. 

The  use  of  the  Morse  type  optical  pyrometer  does  not  require  a  highly 
skilled  operator;  a  man  can  generally  be  trained  for  the  works  use  of 
the  instrument  in  a  few  days.  The  balancing  of  the  imtrument  is  very 
simple  and  a  very  short  time  is  required  to  acquire  speed. 
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EmissiTe  Powers  and  Temperatures  ot  Non-black  Bodies 

BT  A.  O.   WQBTHINO,*  FH.  D.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
(Chktao  MHtins.  Ssptembv.lBlS) 

Black  Bodies. — In  the  ordinary  conception,  a  black  object  is  an  opaque 
object  that  reflecta  but  little  of  the  light  that  ia  iacideot  on  it.  This 
means  naturally  that  such  an  object  is  a  good  absorber  of  luminous  radia- 
tion. The  black  body,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  high-tempera- 
ture measurements,  represents  the  limit  in  blackness  of  all  black  objects. 
It  is  a  body  that  not  only  absorbs  all  visible  radiations  but  also  all  other 
radiations  in  the  infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet  regions  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  incident  on  it.  No  substance  is  known  that  is  completely 
black;  platinum  black,  one  of  the  nearest  if  not  the  nearest  representative 
of  theideal,  reflects  1  per  cent,  or  so  of  ordinary  visible  radiation..  The 
closest  approach  to  the  ideal  is  a  small  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  relatively 
lai^e  opaque  cavity.  Any  radiation  incident  on  this  black  body  will  be 
almost  completely  absorbed  if  the  relative  dimensions  are  properly  chosen 
no  matter  what  the  material  may  be.  The  great  difference  between  the 
blackness  of  such  a  cavity  and  of  lampblack,  for  instance,  will  be  appar- 
ent to  one  who  makes  the  simple  test. 

Non-black  Bodies. — The  field  of  non-black  bodies  covers  all  real 
bodies.  Their  characteristics  are  extremely  varied.  So  far  as  absorp- 
tion of  radiation  is  concerned,  these  bodies  range  practically  from  the 
almost  completely  black,  platinum-black,  and  lampblack,  which  absorb 
all  but  a  fractional  part  of  1  [>er  cent,  or  so  of  the  incident  radiation,  by 
an  infinite  variety  of  steps  to  freshly  polished  silver,  which  ordinarily 
absorbs  only  a  few  per  cent.  The  exact  percentage  absorbed  depends 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  incident  radiation,  but  also  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  the  condition  of  its  surface,  the  angle  of  incidence,  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  on  certain  other  less  important 
conditions.  As  consequences  of  these  varied  characteristics,  we  have 
not  only  the  differences  of  color  of  ordinary  objects,  but  also  the  changes 
of  color  that  any  one  object  undergoes  on  heating  or  when  lighted  from 
various  directions.  This  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  in  a  way,  is 
responsible  for  the  meagemess  of  knowledge  regarding  materials  at 
elevated  temperatures. 

Meaawement  of  High  Temperatures. — Excepting  in  cases  where  the 
thermocouple  or  the  gas  thermometer  is  applicable,  in  which  case  the 
*  Phyaioutt  Nela  Research  I«boratory. 
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tempersturea  obtained  are  true  temperatures  r^ardless  of  the  material 
studied,  high  temperatures  are  almost  always,  if  not  always,  determined 
from  measurements  of  radiation.  In  fact,  determinations  of  tempera- 
ture from  this  latter  point  of  view  are  often  so  much  more  coDvenient 
than  the  thermocouple  and  especially  the  gas-thermometer  determina- 
tions that,  in  the  region  where  all  of  these  types  of  measurements  may  be 
made,  the  radiation  measurements  are  often  preferred.  This  is  true 
even  though  the  temperatures  usually  thus  directly  determined  are  not 
the  actual  temperatures,  a  consequence  of  the  sources  of  the  radiation 
being  non-black  bodies ;  in  other  words,  a  consequence  of  being  concerned 
with  iron,  or  glass,  or  tungsten  instead  of  small  openings  leading  to  rela- 
tively large  cavities  uniformly  heated. 

Coordination  of  Experimental  ReavUa. — In  order  that  data  on  iron, 
glass,  tungsten,  or  other  non-black  bodies  obtained  in  one  laboratory, 
may  be  correlated  with  similar  data  obtained  elsewhere,  temperatures 
must  be  expressed  on  a  common  scale.  The  true  temperature  scale  is  the 
natural  scale  for  this  purpose.  It  is  ordinarily  the  scale  to  which  all 
other  temperatures  can  be  most  directly  reduced.  When  the  measure- 
ments depend  on  the  radiation,  a  knowledge  of  emissive  powers  repre- 
sents a  means  whereby  such  measured  temperatures  may  be  converted 
simply  into  the  actual  temperatures.  Because  of  this,  we  herewith  give 
consideration  to  the  significance  of  emissive  powers,  how  they  are 
obtained,  and  how  they  are  applied  in  the  determination  of  the  real  true 
temperatures  of  non-black  bodies. 

FUNDAUEKTAL  CONCEPTS  ReGARDIKO   EhISSIVB  PoWBBS 

Two  Classes  of  Emissive  Powers. — There  are  two  classes  of  emissive 
powers  that  are  commonly  applied  to  temperature  measurements.  One 
of  these,  called  the  total  emissive  power,  is  based  on  the  total  heating 
effects  due  to  the  radiation  from  a  non-black  body  source;  the  other, 
called  spectral  emissive  power,  is  based  on  the  monochromatic  brightness 
of  the  source.  Total  emissive  powers  are  used  generally  in  connection 
with  radiation  pyrometry  to  determine  true  temperatures;  spectral 
emissive  powers  are  similarly  used  in  connection  with  optical  pyrometry. 
We  shall  consider  these  later  in  considerably  more  detail. 

Kirckhoff's  Law. — ^A  fundamental  law  underlying  the  temperature 
radiations  from  non-black  bodies  was  originally  put  forth  by  Kirchhoff 
and  is  universally  known  as  Kirchhoff's  law.  The  fundamental  aspect  of 
this  law  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  the  home.  Let  one  take,  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  broken  crockery  with  a  decorative  pattern,  and  heat 
it  over  a  gas  flame  in  a  dark  room.  When  the  crockery  becomes  incan- 
descent, the  darker  portions  of  the  pattern  will  be  noticeably  the  brighter. 
Those  portions  that  were  good  absorbers  of  light  show  themselves,  when 
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heated,  to  be  good  emitters.  -  This  effect  is  not  due  to  a  change  in  the 
characterifltice  of  the  pottery  or  the  painted  design,  for  if  the  pottery  when 
hot  is  illuminated  relatively  strongly  by  means  of  some  other  light,  the 
different  parts  of  the  pattern  will  appear  in  their  natural  colors. 

Kirchhoff's  law,  which  is  directly  apphcable  here,  states  that  the  rate 
of  emission  of  radiant  energy  (the  radiant  fiux)  by  a  non-black  body 
divided  by  its  absorption  factor  (the  ratio  of  the  radiation  absorbed  by 
the  body  to  the  incident  radiation — strictly  speaking,  this  radiation 
should  be  hke  that  from  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature)  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  emission  of  radiant  energy  (the  radiant  ilux)  by  a  black 
body  of  the  same  size  and  temperature.  Thus  using  concrete  values, 
it  would  appear,  from  the  work  of  Thwing'  on  cast  iron  and  of  others  on 
black-body  radiation,  that  cast  iron  at  1600"  K.  (1327°  C.)  radiates 
energy  at  a  rate  of  10.8  watts  per  sq  cm.,  that  it  absorbs  at  this  tem- 
pyerature  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  a  black  body  at  the 
same  temperature  that  is  incident  on  it,  and  that  in  agreement  with 
this  a  black  body  at  1600°  K.  radiates  enei^y  at  a  rate  of  t: 


or  37.3 


0.29  cm.* 
watts 


The  reasoning  underlying  this  law  is  simple.  -  Suppose  a  non-black 
body  and  a  black  body  are  placed  in  an  opaque  enclosure  possessing  a 
uniform  temperature.  According  to  experience  these  two  bodies  would, 
in  time,  come  to  the  same  temperature.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
common  conception;  these  two  bodies  will  function  as  ordinarily;  in  other 
words,  they  will  radiate  energy,  absorb  radiant  energy,  and  reflect  radiant 
energy.  In  order  that  these  two  bodies  shall  finally  maintain  a  steady 
common  temperature,  they  must  radiate  enei^  at  the  same  rate  that 
they  absorb  it.  The  black  body  will  absorb  all  of  the  radiation  falling 
on  it  and  must  radiate  at  that  same  rate.  The  non-black  body  will 
absorb  only  a  certain  part  of  the  radiation  falling  on  it  (29  per  cent,  if 
cast  iron  at  a  temperature  of  1600°  K.),  and  must  therefore  radiateenergy 
at  a  lower  rate  given  by  that  same  percentage  of  the  black-body  rate — 
a  give-and-take  policy  of  the  fairest  kind.  Kirchhoff's  law,  the  generah- 
zation  resulting  from  this  reasoning,  as  already  given,  states  that  the  rate 
of  radiation  of  energy  by  a  non-black  body  divided  by  its  absorption 
factor  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  radiation  of  energy  by  a  black  body  of  the 
same  surface  area  at  the  same  temperature,  a  statement  that  m^ht 
pithily  be  replaced  by  "As  a  body  absorbs,  so  does  it  radiate."  One 
of  the  most  striking  facts  expressed  by  this  law  is  that  all  non-black 
bodies  radiate  energy  at  lower  rates  per  unit  of  area  than  do  black  bodies 
at  the  same  temperature.    The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  radia- 
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tion  of  any  particular  wave-length  of  radiation,  with  exactly  similar 
results. 

The  relation  just  developed  may  be  put  in  mathematical  form,  thus 

f-^  ■  (') 

where  E^  and  E  represent  respectively  the  rates  of  emission  of  energy  per 
unit  area  for  a  non-black  body  and  for  a  black  body  and  at  is  the  total 
absorption  factor  for  the  non-black  body. 

Anticipating  later  developments,  let  us  carry  this  discussion  slightly 
forward.    Evidently,  the  opaque  non-black  body  must  reflect  all  inci- 
dent radiation  that  it  does  not  absorb.     If  molten  iron  has  an  absorption 
factor  of  0.29,  it  must  also  have  a  reflection  factor  of  0.7i,  that  is, 
ft  =  I  -  a,  (2) 

where  Tt  is  the  total  reflection  factor.'  Similar  reasoning  may  be  applied 
to  radiation  of  any  wave-length  with  corresponding  similar  results. 
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It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fundamental  basic  character  of  this  law 
for  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures.  Exactly  how  this  is  the 
case  will  appear  to  some  extent  aa  We  proceed.  That  it  also  underlies 
the  laws  of  Stefan  and  Boltzmann  and  of  Planck,  to  be  considered  later, 
will  not  be  made  evident  there,  though  true. 

lUustralive  Data. — -Let  us  consider,  further,  specimen  data  illustrating 
the  relation  between  emissive  powers  and  radiation.  In  Fig,  1,  curve 
a  represents  the  spectral  distribution  of  the  radiant  flux  from  tungsten 
at  2450°  K.,  the  normal  operating  temperature  of  the  60-watt  vacuum 
tui^ten  lamp.    It  shows  the  relative  heating  effectsof  radiant  flux  asaoci- 

*For  rodiatioa  havinf;  the  same  spectral  dietrihution  as  that  from  a  black  body 
having  the  same  temperature. 
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ated  with  the  various  wave-lengths  of  the  source.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
maximum  effect  is  in  the  infra-red  spectrum  at  l.Ofi/i,  being  about  a  third 
greater  than  at  the  red  edge  of  the  visible  spectrum  (0.78/1)  and  about 
three  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  at  the  blue  edge  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum (0.38;i).  The  area  enclosed  by  this  ciUT^e  and  the  X-axis  in  accord 
with  this  represents  the  total  Keating  effect  or  radiant  Sux  from  the 
source  per  unit  area,  a  quantity  to  be  measured  ordinarily  in  — -^' 

Similarly,  curve  b  shows  the  relative  heating  effects  or  radiant  flux 
associated  with  the  various  wave-lengths  of  the  radiation  from  a  black 
body  at  2450°  K.  The  area  enclosed  by  this  curve  and  the  X-axis  like- 
wise represents  the  total  heating  effect  or  radiant  flux  from  a  black 
body  per  unit  of  area,  a  quantity  hkewise  expressed  ordinarily  in     ■-- , 

Curve  c  refers  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  to  a  black  body  at  2500°  K. 
At  this  temperature  a  black  body  possesses  the  same  color  as  does  the 
tungsten  at  2450°  K. 

The  total  emissive  power  of  a  sybstance  is  the  ratio  of  the  radiant  fiux 
per  unit  of  area  from  that  substance  to  the  radiant  flux  per  unit  of  area  from 
a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  area  under 
curve  a  to  the  area  under  curve  b  gives  at  once  the  total  emissive  power  for  _ 
tungsten  at  2450°  K.  Taking  due  account  of  the  units  in  which  the  ordi- 
nates  and  abscissas  of  Fig.  1  are  expressed,  we  find  from  the  area  under 
curve  b  that  the  rate  of  emission  of  energy  or  the  radiant  flux  froo)  a  black 
body  at  2450°  K.  is  about  205  — —^  and  that  the  corresponding  radiant 

flux  from  tungsten  at  the  same  temperature  is  about  50         ,  ■    This* 

leads  to  0.27  for  the  total  emissive  power  of  tungsten  at  2450°  K.  This 
ratio  for  tungsten  is  not  constant  with  temperature. 

From  thesameset  of  curves,  in  Fig.  1,  the  significance  of  spectral  emk- 
sive  powers  may  be  obtained;  but,  since  they  aremore  commonly  obtained 
for  high-temperature  work  from  visual  observations,  we  shall  consider 
them  from  this  point  of  view.  A  similar  platting  of  the  visual  effects 
against  the  wave-length  for  the  radiation  from  a  tungsten  filament  at 
2450°  K.  and  a  black  body  at  2450°  K.  and  2500°  K.  lead  to  the  spectral 
luminosity  or  more  truly  the  spectral  brightness  distribution  curves  of 
Fig.  2.  Curve  a  thus  shows  the  relative  visual  effects  associated  with 
the  various  wave-lengths  of  the  luminous  flux  from  tungsten  at  2450°  K. 
It  shows  that,  for  a  certain  small  wave-length  interval,  the  visual  effect 

*  In  oomputiag  curve  a,  it  was  assumed  that  LAmbert'a  ooaine  law  of  emission 
was  fulfilled.  There  are  marlced  deviations  from  this,  however,  which  undoubtedly 
explain  largely  the  discrepancy  between  the  value  for  the  radiant  flux  per  unit  of 
area  here  giveji  and  the  value  obtained  from  direct  meaaurement. 
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18  greater  at  about  0.575/1  than  elsewhere,  that  at  0.5;t  the  visual  effect 
is  roughly  one-sixth  of  the  maximum  value,  and  at  0,6^  about  five-sixths 
of  the  maximum  value.  Curves  b  and  c  represent  similar  spectral  bright- 
ness distribution  curves  for  a  black  body  at  2450°  and  2300°  K.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  spectral  radiant-flux  curves,  the  areas  included  under  the 
curves  represented  the  rates  of  emission  of  radiant  energy  per  unit  of 

area,  quantities  measurable  in ,- so  here  the  areas  included  under  the 

cm.* 

curves  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  brightness  of  the  tungsten  filament 
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or  of  the  black  body ;  and,  if  due  account  of  the  units  in  which  the  ordinates 

and  abscissas  are  expressed  is  taken,  one  will  obtain  about  195  —  — =— 
*^  '  cm.* 


2450°  K.,  respectively. 

The  spectral  emissive  power  al  a  given  wave-lenglk  and  temperature  for  a 
certain  substance  is  defined  as  Ike  ratio  of  the  spectral  brightness  for  that 
substance  for  the  given  temperature  and  wave-length  to  the  corresponding 
spectral  brightness  of  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Thus,  the 
ratio  of  the  ordinate  at  0.6^  for  curve  a  to  the  ordinate  at  the  same  wave- 
length for  curve  b  gives  the  spectpal  emissive  power  at  0.6^  for  tungsten 
at  2450°  K.  Actual  carrjdng  out  of  the  operation  in  the  present  case 
yields  quite  closely  44  per  cent.    Similarly,  the  ratio  of  the  correspond- 
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ing  ordinates  at  0.7;i  gives  the  spectral  emisaive  power  connected  with 
that  wave-length,  l^e  actual  value  is  about  42  per  cent.  These 
values  might  be  obtained  also,  as  stated,  from  the  spectral  radiant-flux 
curves;  and  in  conformity  with  this  the  ratios  of  their  ordinates  at  0.6ri 
and  0.7>»  should  likewise  be  44  and  42  per  cent. 

Total  Emissive  Powebs 

Theoretical  Basis. — The  theoretical  basis  underlying  total  emissive 
power  determinations  and  applications  is  the  relation  applicable  to  black- 
body  radiation,  known  as  the  Stefai^Boltzmann  law, 

B  =  ffT*  (3) 

It  states  that  E,  the  radiant-flux  density  (that  is  the  rate  of  radiation  of 
energy  per  unit  of  area)  by  a  black  body  is  a  constant  times  T  its  tempera- 
ture on  the  absolute  scale  raised  to  the  fourth  power.  When  E  is  ex- 
pressed in J  and  T  in  "K.,  ir  is  as  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experi- 

watt8_ 
3m.»d"eg. 
find  thus  that  for  a  black  body  at  1000"  K.,  the  radiant-flux  densil^  is 

5.70  — v;  at  2000"  K.,  16  X  5.70  '^^  or  91.2  -*^|;andat2450'*K. 

cm.* '  '  cm.'  cm.* 

the  normal  operating  temperature  of  the  vacuum  tungsten  lamp,  as 

already  mentioned,  206  -  -    ^■ 

For  a  non-black  body  the  radiant-flux  density  E^  may  be  represented 
by  a  similar  equation: 

ff,  =  *^r«  (4) 

where  ti  represents  the  total  emissive  power.  This  equation  serves,  in 
fact,  as  the  defining  equation  for  this  quantity.  As  has  been  indicated 
elsewhere  u  may,  and  usually  will,  vary,  with  the  temperature.  In 
Fig.  1 .  curves  a  and  b,  E^  and  E  are  graphically  represented  for  a  tungsten 
filament  and  a  black  body  at  2450°  K.,  by  the  areas  included  between  the 
X  axis  and  the  corresponding  curves. 
Evidently  we  may  also  write, 

E,  =  ffT,*,  (5) 

an  equation  exactly  similar  to  (3)  in  which  Tk,  a  temperature  less  than 
the  true  temperature  T,  is  the  temperature  t4  a  black  body  that  radiates 
energy  at  the  same  rate  per  unit  of  area  as  does  the  non-black  body  at  T. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  definite  name  has  been  attached  to  this 
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temperature  heretofore.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper'  let  us  call  it 
"radiation  temperature"  in  analogy  with  brightness  temperature  and 
.  color  temperature.  We  may  thus  expect  to  say,  for  instaoce,  that  molten 
iron  at  a  true  temperature  of  1600°  K.  has  a  radiation  temperature  of 
1174"  -K.,  or  that  silver  at  a  true  temperature  of  1200°  K.  has  a  radiation 
temperature  of  720°  K.,  or  that  iron  oxide  at  a  true  temperature  of  1200°  K. 
has  a  radiation  tempwrature  of  1160°  K. 
From  equations  (4)  and  (S)  there  follows: 

Evidently  we  may  determine  ti,  the  total  emissive' power,  when  T  and 
Tn  are  known,  or  we  may  determine  T  when  once  ci  and  T^  are  known. 

Radiation  Pyrometry. — At  present  there  are  several  types  of  radiation 
pyrometers  that  may  be  used  in  determining  total  emissive  powers  or, 
once  these  total  emissive  powers  are  known,  to  determine  true  tempera- 
tures. Radiation  pyrometers,  their  underlying  principles,  methods  of  use, 
and  sources  of  error,  have  been  discussed  by  Burgesa  and  Foote.'  In 
this  discussion  of  total  emissive  powers,  this  important  contribution  is 
freely  referred  to.  While  different  types  of  radiation  pyrometers  differ 
greatly  in  construction,  they  all  depend  necessarily  on  effects  due  to  the 
absorption  of  radiant  energy  that  is  focused,  by  one  means  or  another, 
upon  a  receiving  instrument  sensitive  to  heating  effects,  a  thermocouple, 
a  bimetallic  coil,  or  some  other  radiation-sensitive  device. 

Let  us  fix  our  attention,  for  illuatrative  purposes,  upon  the  Fery 
mirror  thermocouple  radiation  pyrometer  in  which  the  radiation  from  the 
object  whose  temperature  is  being  measured  is  reflected  by  a  gold-plated 
mirror  on  to  a  blackened  thermocouple  receiver.  For  a  description  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  method  of  operating,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  paper  by  Burgess  and  Foote  or  to  another  paper  of  this  symposium 
dealing  with  radiation  pyrometers.  It  would  seem  perfectly  simple  to 
make  use  of  such  a  pyrometer  in  the  determination  of  emissive  powers, 
by  sighting  a  radiation  pyrometer  with  a  known  black-body  calibration 
(see  Fig.  3,  in  which  is  shown  such  a  cahbration  curve  as  determined  by 
Burgess  and  Foote)  at  a  non-black  body  at  a  known  temperature  and 
computing  the  result  by  means  of  eqqation  (6),  In  practice,  difficulty 
is  often  experienced  in  determining  the  true  temperature.  Further, 
account  must  be  taken  of  reflected  radiations. 

True  temperatures  are  usually  determined  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
couple, or  by  shaping  the  material  so  that  from  certain  portions  black- 
body  radiation  is  obtained,  or  by  placing  in  contact  with  the  non-black 

'  See  alflo  paper  by  B.  P.  Hyde:  Sgh- temperature    Scale  and  Ha  Application 
in  the  Measurement  of  True,  BriRhtneM  and  Color  Temperatures.     This  volume, 
*  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Sidl.  12  (lOlfi)  91- 
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body  some  other  body  whose  temperature  is  known  or  measurable.  As 
an  illustration,  making  use  of  the  resulte  obtained  by  Thwing^  for  molten 
iron,  and  of  the  calibration  curve  of  Fig.  3,  we  should  find  for  a  particular 
case  an  e.m.f.  of  1.32  millivolts  when  the  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  a  certain 
mass  of  iron  and  4.21  millivolts  when  sighted  on  some  body  in  contact 
shaped  bo  as  to  give  black-body  radiation.  From  the  calibration  curve 
it  follows  at  once  that  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  1600°  K.  (1327"  C.) 
and  that  the  molten  iron  has  a  radiation  temperature  (subject  to  a  slight 
correction,  shown  in  the  next  paragraph)  of  1174"  K.,  that  is,  molten  iron 
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st  1600''K.  radiates  energy  at  the  same  rate  as  does  a  black  body  at  1174° 
K.,  the  common  rate  in  this  case  being  10.8  "  —  » .  as  will  appear  from  the 
Stefan-Boltzmann  equation.  Using  equation  (6)  we  have  at  once  0.29 
as  the  total  emissive  power. 

That  account  must  be  taken  of  radiations  reflected  by  the  non-black 
body  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  sifted  on  is  readily  seen.  In  this  case, 
the  radiation  leaving  the  non-black  body  is  made  up  in  part  of  the  natural 
radiation  from  the  non-black  body  and  In  part  of  radiation  reflected 
by  it.  Naturally  the  effect  of  the  combined  radiations  on  the  receiver 
of  the  pyrometer  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  non-black  body  alone. 
Exactly  how  much  the  reflected  portion  amounts  to  in  per  cent,  depends 

'  Loc.  eit. 
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on  the  temperature  of  the  non-black  body,  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
roundings, and  the  reflectivity  of  the  non-bl&ck  body.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  portion  reflected  may  often  be  neglected,  but  it  is  a  factor 
that  must  be  considered.  Let  us  consider  expressions  for  the  net  rates 
of  transfer  of  radiant  energy  to  a  black  receiver  at  temperature  7*1  from 
a  non-black  source  at  temperature  T  in  surroundings  assumed  opaque 
and  at  a  tem[)erature  To,  and  from  a  black  body  of  the  same  size  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  receiver  and  in  the  same  surroundings  but  at  a 
tem[)erature  Tg-,  an  uncorrected  radiation  temperature  for  the  non-black 
body  such  that  the  effects  on  the  black  receiver  will  be  the  same  in  the 
two  cases.  Suppose  the  dimensions  of  the  sources  and  the  receiver  to  be 
'  small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  I  from  the  source  to  the  receiver 
and  the  areas  of  their  projections  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  line  join- 
ing them  to  be,  respectively,  Ay  and  Aj.    For  the  oommon  net  rate  of 

transfer  of  radiant  energy  from  the  source  to  the  receiver  ..-•  we  have 
for  the  black-body  source  and  the  non-black-body  source,  respectively, 
from  purely  geometrical  considerations, 

dH      AiAtff  ,^  ,  _  mt.  ,-* 

dt  Ihr  ^^"^       ^'>  <^' 

and 

Ifl  -  '^'^-  <"'"  +"''"' "  '■'*'  -  ^it"  <''•' + '■'''"'  - '''''    <*) 

where  r,  is  the  total  reflectivity  of  the  non-black  body  for  radiation  from 
a  black  body  at  To.    From  equations  (7)  and  (8)  we  have,  at  once, 

Tk-*  —TtTa*  ,„, 

"=        r« (9) 

Replacing  n  by  1  —  d,  we  have  another  form  which  has  been  considerably 


Tb*  -To* 


(10) 


•Dr.  Foote  has  called  the-writer's  attention  to  the  fact  that  (10)  is  not  exact, 
due  to  Ti  being  equal  to  1  —  d  only  when  the  incident  radiation  has  the  same 
spectral  distribution  aa  that  from  a  bl&ck  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Follow- 
ing much  the  plan  adopted  by  Aschkinass  iAschkinaas:  Ann.  d.  Phyt.  (1905)  17, 
900;  Foote:  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Standards  BuU.  11  (1915)  6071  in  arriving  at  an  ex- 
pression for  the  total  emissive  power  of  a  metal  as  a  function  of  temperature,  Foote 
has  arrived  at  the  following  equation, 

t  =  rj»'  -  r."* 

'       T*  -  To  VTo  (Ifli) 

~T 
which  likewise  is  applicable  to  metals  only.    Equation  (10')  eliminates  tlu  very 
difficult  and  tedious  determination  of  r,  and  may  therefore  usually  be  used.    For 
precision  work,  however,  equation  (9)  should  be  used. 
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Evidently  equations  (6)  and  (9)  give  for  the  radiation  temperature  of 
the  non-black  body  in  terms  of  the  uncorrected  obiierved  temperature, 

T**  -  r*.*  -  nT,'  (11) 

The  discrepancy  between  Tg  and  Tk  is  often  negligible  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  become  of  considerable  importance.    A  few  random  illuatra- 

'  tions  showing  this  discrepancy  and  —  the  error  in  the  emissive  power  due 
to  neglecting  the  reflected  radiation  term  of  (9)  are  incorporated  in  Table 
1.  The  discrepancies  are  small  for  high  temperatures  and  high  emissive 
powers  of  the  source  and  for  low  temperaturefi  of  the  surroundings. 


Table  1.— Errors  ReavUing  from  Neglecting   Reflected 
of  Equation  (9) 

Radiation  Term 

MaUffUl 

T. 
De«re«K 

oji.,. 

•■ 

'■ 

nJ^K.^^^'k 

Platinum 

Platinum 

Platinum 

Platinum 

Platinum 

saver 

Iron  oxide 

Bladtbody.... 

1000 
1200 
1500 
2000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

300 
3O0 
300 
300 
400 
300 
300 
300 

0.100 
0.118 
0.142 
0.177 
0.100 
0.045 

o.se 

1.00 

0.845 
0.941 
0.938 
0,931 
0.937 
0.975 
0.14 
0.00 

502 
704 
921 

1297 
562 
*R1 
963 

1000 

10.4 
6.4 
2.4 
0.8 

31 

19 
0.3 
0.0 

8.0 
3.1 
l.O 
0.3 

24 

17 

0,13 
0.0 

A  second  method  of  obtaining  total  emissive  power  consists  in  apply- 
ing  Kirchhoff'e  law.    As  already  stated  this  law  is  represented  by 


E 


E. 


From  our  definition  of  emissive  power,  it  follows  that  the  emissive  power  of 
any  substance  is  equal  to  the  absorption  factor  for  black -body  radiation 
corresponding  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  possessed  by  the  non- 
black  body.  This  equality  has  been  used  in  the  discussions  of  the 
absorption  factor  and  total  emissive  power  for  molten  iron  at  1600°  K., 
for  which  the  common  value  is  0.29.  As  Oi  =  1  —  r,  where  rt  is  the 
reflection  factor, 

«,  =  1  -  r.  (12) 

The  method  embodied  in  this  equation  consists  essentially  in  measuring 
for  a  non-black  body  the  fractional  part  of  the  radiation  from  8<Hne 
other  source  reflected  by  the  non-black  body.  Only  in  relatively  few 
cas^  will  the  method  be  satisfactory  and  not  entail  many  correctionB. 
These  simple  cases  demand  non-black  bodies  that  have  either  wdl  polished 
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or  perfectly  matt  surfaces  and  black-body  or  very  similar  sources  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  non-black  body. 

Given  the  total  emissive  power  of  a  substance,  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pute its  true  temperature  when  once  the  radiation  temperature  is  known. 
The  expression  employed  here  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  in  determining 
the  emissive  power,  or  equation  (6).  The  radiation  temperature  Tt  will 
be  determined  ordinarily  from  a  direct  reading  of  the  e.m.f,  of  a  radiation  , 
pyrometer  receiver  and  an  interpolation  from  a  calibration  curve  such  as 
is  given  in  Fig.  3.  Corrections  as  shown  above,  if  appreciable,  must  be 
made  in  order  to  obtain  the  corrected  radiation  temperatures.  Suppose 
Tk  for  a  certain  specimen  of  molten  iron  to  be  1200°  K.;  then  using  0.20 
as  ft,  1635°  E.  is  its  true  temperature. 
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OXIDE  ACCORDING  TO  BvROESS  AND  FoOTE. 

Ordinarily,  when  one  has  occasion  to  work  repeatedly  on  samples  of 
the  same  material  at  different  temperatures,  he  will  have  computed  a 
curve  showing  the  relation  between  radiation  temperature  and  true  tem- 
perature. In  case  one  has  measured  the  total  emissive  powers  by  the  first 
method  outlined,  the  data  obtained  may  be  platted  directly  to  give  this 
relation  without  going  through  emissive  power  computations.  In  Fig.  4 
such  a  plat  di  results  by  Burgess  and  Foote*  on  iron  oxide  is  shown.  An 
average  deviation  of  about  5°  from  the  curve  is  shown  by  the  individual 


'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  BuU.  12  (I9I5),  83. 
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readinga.  From  such  a  plat,  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  radiation 
tenq>eratures  in  order  that  true  temperatures  may  be  obtained  may  be 
readily  determined.  Thus,  according  to  this  plat,  at  a  radiation  tempera- 
ture of  500°  C,  (773°  K.),  wehave  to  add  about 33°  to  get  the  true  tempera- 
ture; for  600°  C,  35°;  for  750°  C,  39°.  These  correspond  to  an  emissive 
power  varying  from  somewhat  less  than  0.85  for  the  lowest  temperature 
to0.86for  the  highest  temperature.  For  the  lowest  of  these  temperatures, 
the  authors  have  assigned  a  total  emissive  power  of  0.S5  and,  for  reasons 
we  need  not  consider  here,  for  the  highest  temperature  0.87.  Consider- 
ing difficulties,  especially  the  relatively  large  temperature  drop  between 
metal  iron  and  the  outer  surface  when  oxidized  as  shown  by  Burgess  and 
Foote,  this  is  not  a  bad  agreement  with  the  careful  work  by  Randolph  and 
Overholser'"  who,  apparently  not  aware  of  this  difference,  obtained  0.78 
and  0.79  respectively  for  oxidised  cast  iron  and  oxidized  steel  at  600°  C. 

Data  of  this  type  are  rather  meager.  There  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  among  recent  works,  including  those  already  alluded  to,  that 
by  Thwing"  on  molten  copper  and  molten  iron,  that  by  Burgees"  on 
molten  copper  and  cuprous  oxide,  that  by  Randolph  and  Overhols^"  on 
cast  iron  and  the  oxides  of  innc,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel,  lead,  calorised 
copper,  monel,  calorized  steel,  brass,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  that  by  Burgess 
and  Foote'*  oniroaoxide  and  nickel  oxide,  and  that  by  Foote^on  platinum. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked,  why  we  pay  any  attention  to  such  a 
quantity  as  total  emissive  power  since  usually  we  obtain  it  from  measure- 
ments of  radiation  temperature  and  true  temperature.  The  answer  is 
that  emissive  powers  give  to  the  individual  who  tries  to  compare  various 
radiating  substances  and  to  rate  them  accordingly,  a  more  convenient 
and  significant  basis  for  these  purposes  than  does  a  statement  of  the 
radiation-temperature  true-temperature  difference. 

Solar  Radiation  Temperature.— As  another  application  of  radiation 
pyrometers,  which  for  this  type  of  work  are  usually  known  a?  pyrheli- 
ometers,  there  are  the  investigations  of  Fouillet,  Langley  and  others,  and 
finally  of  Abbot,  Fowle,  and  Aldrich,"  on  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
radiation  and  the  radiation  temperature  of  the  sun.  The  work  in  this 
case  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  observations  were 
necessarily  made  with  a  great  thickness  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  observer  and  the  source.  In  order  to  take  account  of  the 
absorption  of  the  sun's  radiation  by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  Abbot, 
Fowle,  and  Aldrich  have  used  stations  at  Mt.  Whitney  and  Mt.  Wilson, 
in  California,  Bassour,  Algeria,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  which  are 

'•  Phyt.  fi».  [2]  (1913)  %  144.  "  Loe.  oil. 

"  V.  8.  Bureau  of  Standards  BjiU.  G  (1910}  1 11.  "  Loe.  eit. 

■•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standarde  SuU.  11  (1914)  41;  Bull.  12  (1916)  83. 

"  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Standards  BuU.  11,607. 

"AimaU,  AatrophyB.  Obs.,  Smithsonian  Inst.,  2  and  3;  Abbot:  "The  Sun." 
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approximately  3  mi.,  1  mi.,  ^  mi.,  and  0  mi.,  respectively,  above  sea 
level.  The  precise  method  of  obtaining  the  transmission  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  will  be  found  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  and  probably 
in  another  paper  to  be  presented  at  thia  eympoBium.  With  such  int^ral 
transmissions,  it  is  theoretically  simple  to  obtain  the  radiation  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun,  as  viewed  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  T^  from  the 
radiation  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  7^b  observed  with  a  cali- 
brated pyrheliometer.    Evidently 

r"*  =  -C^r,  (13) 

where  t  is  the  total  transmission  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  method  employed,  however,  has  been  somewhat  different.  In 
calibrating  pyrheUometers,  instead  of  sighting  the  receiver  on  a  calibrated 
black  body,  heat  was  usually  developed  electrically  at  known  rates 
within  it,  and  the  ^ect  on  the  recording  instrument  noted.  It  is  thia 
effect,  suitably  chosen  in  the  calibration  work,  that  was  compared  with 
the  effect  noted  when  the  pyrheliometer  was  sighted  at  the  sun.  Thus 
there  were  obtained  measurements  in  absolute  units  of  the  sun's  radi^ 
tion  at  the  various  stations.  For  Instance,  during  a  certain  interval 
on  Sept.  5,  1912,  at  Mt.  Wilson,  the  pyrheliometer  indicated  that  radia- 
tion was  being  received  at  a  rate  given  by  1,264  ,  ;  the  integral 
transmission  of  the  atmosphere  was  found  to  be  63.8  per  cent,  at  this 

time.    There  results  by  simple  division  1,985  — ; — ■ —    For  the  average 
•'       ^  cm.*  min.  ^ 

for  the  day  in  question,  2.014     — ,— .  -  was  obtained.    From  results 
^         ^  '  cm.'  nun. 

extending  over  many  years  Abbot,  Fowle,  and  Aldrich  have  arrived  at 
1.932  — j-^-  as  giving  the  most  probable  value  according  to  their  obser- 
vations. Combining  this  with  149,560,000  km.  ae  the  mean  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  696,000  km.  as  the  mean  solar  radius,  and  using  equa- 
tion (3)  with  5.70  X  10-"  — ,- j-— 4,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  81.8  X 
^  '  cm.*  deg.*"  "^ 

IQ-w  —      .      —  aa  the  up-to-date  value  of  v,  one  obtains  5750°  K. 
cm.*  mm,  deg.* 

as  the  radiation  temperature  of  the  sun. 

The  determination  of  the  true  temperature  of  the  sun  is  a  matter  of 
great  scientific  interest.  It  appears  not  to  be  possible  to  make  use  of 
any  total  emissive  power  in  connection  with  the  radiation  temperature 
obtained,  for  from  our  present  understanding  of  the  situation,  the  radia- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  sun's  spectrum  effectively  have  their  sources 
at  different  depths  within  the  sun  and,  therefore,  at  different  tempera- 
tures. Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  true  temperatures  from 
other  points  of  view  than  that  of  the  total  radiation.    Generally,  as  was 
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expected,  they  have  given  temperatures  noticeably  in  excess  of  the  radia- 
tion temperature  values,  in  the  neighborhood  of  6200°  K.  to  7000°  K. 

Spectral  Emissivb  Powers 
The  theoretical  basis  underlying  spectral  emissive  power  measure- 
ments is  given  by  Planck's  equation,  a  law  mathematically  formed  that 
gives  very  closely  the  spectral  distribution  of  radiant  flux  found  for 
black-body  radiation.    It  is 

/  =  c,X-»  "5^^ —  (14) 

in  which  J  represents  the  spectral  intensity  of  the  radiant  flux  at  wave- 
length X  and  temperature  T,  e  the  base  of  natural  logarithms,  and  C|  and 
Ci  coQstauts.  For  a  black  body  at  2450°  E.,  this  equation  is  graphically 
represented  by  curve  b  of  Fig.  1.  The  various  ordinates  J  of  this  curve 
represent  the  relative  heating  effects  associated  with  the  corresponding 
wave-lengths.  Curve  c  represents  the  spectral  distribution  of  radiant 
flux  from  a  black  body  at  2500"  K.  Equation  (14)  shows  not  only  how 
J  varies  with  wave-length  X  at  any  one  temperature  T  but  also  how  it 
varies  with  the  temperature  T  at  any  one  wave-length.  Thus  curves  6 
and  e  show  that  at  0.467^,  for  instance,  the  values  of  J  at  2450°  and 
2500°  K.  are  in  the  ratio  2.51  and  at  0.665^  in  the  ratio  1.76.  This  latter 
characteristic  of  Planck's  law,  representing  the  variation  with  tempera- 
hire,  is  the  one  of  vital  importance  in  the  theoretical  discussion  of  spectral 
emissive  powers. 

The  corresponding  spectral  radiant-flux  curve  of  a  non-black  body 
may  be  represented  by  a  similar  equation 

/,  =  tj  =  txCiX-"  — (15J 

in  which  an  added  term  e^,  the  emissive  power  of  the  non-black  body  at 
wave-length  X  is  included.  Ordinarily  e^  is  a  variable  changing  both 
with  temperature  and  wave-length.  Curve  a  of  Fig.  1  represents  such  a 
distribution  for  tungsten  at  2450°  K.  The  ratio  of  an  ordinate  of  this 
curve  for  any  given  wave-length  X  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  curve 
b  gives  fx  for  tungsten  at  2450°  K.  at  that  wave-length.  Thus  for 
0.467/1  and  0.665fi  we  have,  respectively,  0.464  and  0.428  as  the  corre- 
sponding emissive  powers  of  tungsten  at  2450°  K. 

In  any  special  case  where  the  product  ;--,>  ****  exponent  of  e  in  the 
equations  (14)  and  (15),  is  more  than,  say  6,  the  term  —I  may  be 
neglected  without  appreciable  error.  For  this  limit,  the  error  introduced 
in  J  or  /,  is  about  0.25  per  cent.  For  this  condition,  which  includes  all 
optical  measurements  where  X  does  not  exceed  0.7>t  up  to  temperatures  of 
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about  3500°  K.,  the  simplified  approximatioD  known  aa  Wien's  equa- 
tion is  employed.     We  then  have 

J  =  ciy^e'^f  (16) 

and 

Jn  =  f>.J  =  fyCi\-^e-\T  (17) 

Since  for  moet  puipoees  these  equations  are  accurate  well  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  uncertainties  of  experiment,  we  shall  assume  these  latter 
equations  for  the  further  discuBsion,  with  the-  understanding  that  the 
reasoning  employed  may  be  carried  without  loss  of  generality  to  the  cases 
where  Planck's  equation  must  be  used. 

For  the  further  consideration  of  spectral  emissive  powers,  let  us 
consider  the  disappearing-filament  type  of  pyrometer,"  in  which  one 
views  through  a  more  or  less  monochromatic  screen  a  pyrometer  filament 
projected  against  the  object  whose  temperature  is  being  measured. 
Several  precautions'*  should  be  observed  in  using  such  an  instrument, 
primary  among  which  are  the  keeping  of  the  entrance  cone  angle  constant 
and  the  obtaining  of  an  axial  alignment.  The  setting  of  the  instrument 
consists  in  changing  the  current  through  the  pyrometer  filament  until  it 
disappears  against  the  background.  In  the  operation,  we  are  not  directly 
copcerned  with  distributions  given  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  1,  Instead  we 
are  directly  concerned  with  spectral  distributions  of  luminous  flux,  or 
more  truly  the  spectral  brightness  distributions,  such  as  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  the  equations  for  which  are  usually  derived  from  the  relation 
b'  =  V^/  (18) 

where  b',  a  quantity  like  J  varying  with  wave-length  and  temperature, 
represents  the  luminosity  or  luminous  effect  of  the  radiation  associated 
with  the  heating  effect  J.  V^  represents  the  visibiUty,  a  factor  varying 
with  the  wave-length,  which  permits  of  a  mathematical  representation  for 
the  spectral  brightness  distribution  when  once  the  spectral  distribution  of 
the  radiant-flux  emission  density  is  known.  Thus  the  curves  of  Fig.  2, 
may  be,  and  actually  were,  computed  from  the  data  used  in  platting  the 
curves  of  Fig.  1,  and  the  values  of  relative  visibility  accepted  by  the 
nomenclature  and  standards  committee  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society."  Equations  for  the  spectral  brightness  distributions  of  a  black 
body  and  a  no^-black  body  follow  at  once  from  the  last  three.  Since  Vv 
changes  with  wave-length  only,  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  an  ordinate 
of  curve  a  of  Fig.  2,  to  the  ordinate  of  curve  b  for  any  wave-length  is  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  ratio  for  curves  a  and  b  of  Fig.  1.    Thus  at 

»'  Foreythe:  Bull.  153  (September,  1919). 

■<  Worthing  tnd  Fotsythe:  Phya.  Rev.  [2]  (1914)  «,  163. 

Hyde,  Cady  and  Foraythe:  A»trophy».  Jnl.  (1»I5)  43,  303. 
'»  Tratu  in.  Engng  Soo.  (1918)  IS,  512. 
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0.467>i  and  0.666^,  the  ratio  of  the  ordinates  determined  visually  are  also 
0.464  and  0.428. 

la  c£iHe  the  disappeariog-filameDt  pjrometer  is  provided  with  a 
spectrometer  ao  that  the  luminous  flux  employed  in  the  determination  of 
emissive  powers  or  of  temperatures  is  quite  homogeaeous,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  liuninosity  of  the  non-black  body 
at  the  desired  wave-length  to  the  corresponding  luminosity  of  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature.    The  working  equation  becomes  merely: 

n  -  j'r  (19) 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  then  as  to  what  wave-length  to  ascribe 
the  emissive  power  determinations. 

In  case  the  disappearing-filament  pyrometer  is  not  so  provided  with  a 
spectrometer  and  the  comparisons  of  black-body  and  non-black-body 
radiations  are  made  with  a  considerably  extended  spectral  range  of  wave- 
lengths, the  procedure  is  not  so  simple.  So-called  monochromatic 
screens,  usually  transmitting  a  considerable  range  of  wave-lengths  at  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum,  are  commonly  used  in  order  to  eliminate  color 
differences  between  the  source  and  the  pyrometer  ^lament.  What  is 
really  compared,  in  this  case,  is  a  certain  brightness  of  the  non-black 
body  with  that  of  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature;  the  ratio  repre- 
sents an  average  emissive  power,  and  as  such  must  naturally  be  ascribed 
to  some  wave-length.*  For  a  particular  so-called  monochromatic  screen 
one  might  expect  this  wave-length  to  change  with  a  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sources.  This  is  the  case.  How  it  changes  with  the  tempera- 
ture will  be  discussed  later.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  it  was  assumed, 
questioningly  in  many  cases,  that  the  wave-length  to  be  used  is  that 
which  visually  appears  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  transmitted  band  on 
the  passage  of  the  flux  through  a  spectrometer.  On  this  assumption, 
one  naturally  proceeds  using  equation  (19)  just  as  in  the  case  where  the 
transmission  band  is  limited  by  means  of  a  spectrometer. 

Just  as  in  measuring  non-black  bodies-  with  the  total  radiation 
pyrometer  we  make  use  of  radiation  temperatures,  so  here  we  use  a 
similar  quantity  called  brightness  temperature.'"  It  is  defined  by  the 
equation: 

b',  =  VytyCiK-^e-^T  =  Vt_c,\-^er"s  (201 

or  more  simply  by 

T'l  +  l"^  (21) 

where  S  is  the  brightness  temperature  at  wave-lei^th  X  corresponding  to 
the  true  temperature  T.    This  is  analogous  to  equation  (6),  relating 


"Hyde,  Cady  and  ForBythc:  Pkyt.  Reo.  [2]  (1917)  10,  395. 
Hyde:  BuU.  153  (September,  1919). 
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to  total  radiation  pyrometry.  As  in  the  application  of  the  former  equa- 
tion, we  may  determine  S  in  terms  of  T  without  consideration  of  ty 
or  we  may  determine  e^,  in  t«rms  of  T  without  conaderation  erf  <S.  The 
determination  of  either  t),  or  S  as  a,  function  of  T  is  effectually  also  a 
determination  of  the  other  one  of  the  two  quantities  as  a  function  of  T, 
ednce  the  one  unknown  may  at  once  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  equation 
(21).  As  is  true  of  total  emissive  powers,  it  is  likewise  true  of  spectral 
emissive  powers  that  their  values  give  a  more  convenient  and  significant 
basis  for  comparing  radiating  substances  than  do  statements  of  differ- 
ences between  br^htness  temperatures  and  true  temperatures. 
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Fia.  6. — Briohtnebs  temperature,  true  teuperatubb  bblations  fob  flat- 

INim    ACCOBDINO    TO    HEA8CREUENTS    UASB    WITH     DiaAPPBARINO-nLAUENT    PYRO- 
IfETBRH    WITH     RED-OLAflS     ABSORBINO     BCRZENB.      "  ,  HoiSORN     AND     KURLBAOU; 

X  ,  Waidnbh  and  Bcroess;  —  ,  Mbndekhall;  +  ,  Spencb. 

Experimental  Methods  and  Results. — In  the  experimental  work,  the 
greatest  difiSculty  is  experienced  in  determining  the  true  temperature 
of  the  material  investigated.  In  connection  with  their  original  work  on 
the  disappearing-filameot  pyrometer,  Holborn  and  Kurlbaum"  investi- 
gated the  radiation  properties  of  platinum  and  palladium,  obtaining  S  as 
a  function  of  T.  This  was  accomplished  by  forming  an  enclosure  of 
platinum  sheet  that  was  heated  electrically.  True  temperatures  were 
measured  by  means  of  a  thermocouple,  one  junction  of  which  was  located 
within  the  enclosiu'e.  Brightness  temperatures  were  measured  by  sight- 
ing a  pyrometer,  previously  calibrated  against  a  black  body,  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  enclosure.    Their  results  are  incorporated  in  Fig.  5,  along 


>■  ^nn.  Pky*.  |4]  (1903)  10,  225. 
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with  the  results  of  Waidner  and  Biu^ees,**  who  somewhat  later  used 
essentially  the  same  method,  and  of  Mendeohall-*  aod  Spence,**  both  of 
whom  made  use  of  a  wedge  opening  to  be  described  presently.  Due  to 
lack  of  specification  of  the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  monochromatic 
screens  used,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  to  what  wave-lengths  the  measured 
brightness  temperature  should  be  ascribed.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
monochromatic  screens  were  much  the  same  and  that  the  wave-length  to 
which  these  should  be  ascribed  is  roughly  0.66#i)  the  value  assumed  by 
Waidn^  and  Burgees,  these  results  lead  to  approximately  0.36,  0.32,  and 
0.29astheemis8ivepowerBatl000''K.,  1400"  K.,  and  1800°  K., respectively. 
Iknissive  power  determination  using  a  spectrophotometer  have  been 
carried  out  by  Stubbe  and  Prideaux"  on  liquid  and  solid  gold  and  by 
Stubbs'*  on  liquid  and  solid  copper  and  silver.  Bidwell"  det^mined,  with 
a  disappearing-filament  pyrometer,  the  spectral  emissive  powers  of  silver, 
gold,  copper,  steel,  and  nickel.  In  the  three  last  mentioned  investi- 
gations, temperatures  were  obtained  from  thermocouples  embedded  in 
the  heat«d  material. 

Mendenhail'*  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  a  fundamentally 
sound  way  to  eliminate  uncertainties  as  to  the  true  temperature  of  the 
radiating  material  being  investigated.  This  he  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  narrow  wedge  opening  formed  by  folding  on  itself  a  sheet  of  the 
material  being  studied.    Regarding  this  be  says: 

The  device  to  be  deecribed  promises  to  be  of  some  v&lue  because  it  Mutblea  one 
with  ft  calibrated  optical  pyrometer  to  determine  the  true  temperature  of  s  radiating 
surface.  It  ia,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  speoisl  scheme  for  obtaining  the  Kirchhoff 
block-body  oonditions~«  black  body  being  defined,  as  usual,  by  the  conditions,  a  = 
absorptive  power  —  1;  it  will  hare,  of  coune,  the  maximum  possible  emissive  power 
at  any  temperature.  The  special  scheme  referred  to  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  (this  paper) 
where  F  ia  &  flat  conducting  ribbon,  heated  by  a  longitudinal  electric  current,  as 
shown,  and  folded  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  length  so  that  the  resulting  cross-section 
perpendicular  to  the  current-flow  is  a  very  narrow  V — say  with  about  10°  angular 
opening.  If  the  ribbon  is  of  uniform  thickness  and  width,  it  will  be  raised  to  a  uni- 
form temperature  by  a  given  current,  except  near  the  ends.  The  inside  of  the  V  might 
be  then  expected  to  be  a  close  »pptaximation  to  a  block  body,  or  total  radiator, 
since  it  has  but  o  small  opening  and  uniformly  heated  walls,  and  if  this  were  so, 
observations  on  it  with  an  optical  pyrometer  would  give  the  true  and  not  the  "black- 
body"  (brightness)  temperature  of  its  inside  walls.  The  outside  of  the  V  will  give 
radiation  characteristics  of  the  material  of  the  ribbon,  and  could  be  used  to  study 
this  radiation;  but  before  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  out- 
side surface  we  must  evidently  consider  two  questions: 

*>  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  BtUl.  3  (1907)  163.    "  Attrop>^V»-  •^nl.  (1911)  98,  191. 
"  AUropkye.  JiJ.  (1913)  ST,  194.  »  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Lond.  (1912)  87A,  461. 

"  P««.  Roy.  Soo.  Lond.  (1913)  88A,  195.  "  PAys.  Rm.  12]  (1914)  S,  439. 

"  toe.  nil. 
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1.  How  cloeely  does  the  radiatJOD  from  the  iuaide  of  the  V  approxunate  that  of  s 
black  body  at  the  temperature  of  the  inside  wallsT 

2.  How  much  real  temperature  difference  ia  there  between  the  inside  and  outnde 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  V? 


Fia.  6.— Wedge 


The  firat  of  these  two  questions  was  aDswered  by  considering  the 
bitildiag  up  of  radiation  within  the  V-opening  t6  black  radiation.  In 
Fig.  7,  a  V-opening  is  formed  by  bending  a  specular  reflecting  sheet. 
Points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  points  of  reflections  for  a  ray  which  may  be 
imagined  as  entering  at  P.  If  the  material  of  the  V  is  radiating,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  temperature,  for  any  range  of  wave-lengths,  the  brigbt- 
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A  NASKOW  V  BOILDS  VP  TOWARD 


ness  of  the  point  F,  as  viewed  from  Q  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
various  components:  first,  that  due  to  the  natural  radiation  from  F, 
second,  that  due  to  the  natural  radiation  from  E  reflected  at  F,  third 
that  due  to  the  natural  radiation  from  D  which  is  twice  reflected  at  E 
and  at  F,  etc.  Limiting  ourselves  to  a  small  wave-length  interval,  remem- 
bering  according  to  KirchhoS's  law  that  the  reflection  factor  r^  is  equal  to 
1  —  tX)  and  representing  by  b'  the  spectral  brightness  of  a  black  body  at 
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the  temperature  of  the  material  of  the  V,  and  by  b"  the  corresponding 
spectra]  brightness  of  the  point  F  as  viewed  from  Q  we  have, 

b"  =  ^b'  +  r,«,fc'  +  r'x^xfi'  +  .    .    .    .  r",*,6'  =  b'H  -  r\) 
With  a  V-opening  of  10°,  as  suggested,  by  Mendenhall,  n  will  be  equal  to 
18.    Thus  with  r^  equal  to  0.7  (about  that  for  the  material  used  originally 
by  Mendenhall)  ,,  is  found  to  be  09.8  per  cent.,  that  is  the  radiation 

from  the  V-cavity  may  be  said  to  be  99.8  per  cent,  black,  a  satisfactory 
approach  to  black-body  radiation. 

The  second  question  relating  to  the  temperature  difference  between 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  V-opening  was  settled  by  computing  the 
difference  in  temperature  from  the  known  dimensions,  the  electrical  input, 
and  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  material.  For  the  platinum  wedges 
used,  Mendenhall  found  a  difference  of  the  order  of  a  few  tenths  of  a 
d^ree.  His  results  on  platinum  agreed  quite  well  with  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  results  by  Holborn  and  Kurlbaum  and  by  Waidner 


Fia,  S. — Pyrometer  filament  projected  a 

PEKPORATED  TUBULAR  TUHIlaTEN  PILAMBKT  AS  BACKOHOUND,  AS  USED  IN  EMISSIVE 
POWER  DETERMINATION B  OF  TUNQSTEN. 

and  Burgess  (see  Fig.  5).  Later  Mendenhall  and  Forsythe"  apphed 
this  method  with  considerable  success  to  tungsten,  tantalum,  molybdenum, 
and  carbon.  , 

While  the  V-method  of  obtaining  the  true  temperature  of  the  material 
being  investigated  was  theoretically  a  considerable  advance,  it  left 
some  uncertainties.  The  method  demanded  a  uniform  temperature  over 
a  relatively  large  plane  surface.  Moreover,  in  certain  cases,  particularly 
in  connection  with  tungsten,  trouble  was  experienced  due  to  the  two 
separate  sheets,  found  necessary  at  that  time  in  making  up  the  V,  separat- 
ing so  as  to  leave  a  gap  between  the  two  parts. 

The  question  of  the  emissive  power  as  a  function  of  the  temperature, 
and  therewith  also  the  relation  between  brightness  and  true  tempera- 
ture, for  tungsten  has  also  been  attempted  by  the  writer.'"     It  is  believed 


>•  Aitrophya.  Jid.  (Idl3)  37,  380.  "Phyi.  Rev.  |2]  (1917)  10,  377. 
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that  in  bo  doing  the  uncertainties  occurring  in  the  work  using  the  V- 
method  have  been  largely  eliminated.  In  this  work  long  tubular  fila- 
ments with  email  holes,  Fig.  8,  penetrating  the  side  walls  at  various  places 
have  been  used.  Here  again  the  desirability  of  the  method  has  depended 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  accurate  means  of  meafiuring  the  temperature 
of  the  material  being  studied.  In  general  terms,  the  procedure  consisted 
of  determining  with  an  optical  pyrometer  the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of 
the  filament  surface  adjacent  to  a  hole,  to  the  brightness  of  the  hole,  ia  a 
region  suitably  chosen  from  the  standpoint  of  constancy  of  temperature, 
when  the  filament  was  heated  to  incandescence  in  a  vacuum  or  in  an 
atmosphere  chemically  inert.  On  the  assumption  that  the  radiation 
from  the  hole  is  black  and  that  there  is  a  negligibly  small  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  surface,  such  a  ratio  represents 
an  emissive  power  for  a  wave-length  depending  on  the  hght  transmitted 
by  the  pyrometer  glass  screen  and  for. a  temperature  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  radiation  from  the  hole.  This  latter  temperature  was  ob- 
tained in  the  standard  manner  with  the  aid  of  Wien's  law  by  comparing 
the  black  radiation  with  that  from  a  calibrated  black  body  of  the  ordinary 
type  at  the  palladium  point.  A  br^htness-temperature  true-temperature 
relation  follows  simply. 

Several  sources  of  error  were  of  course  necessarily  considered  and 
corrections  were  made  on  account  of  two  of  these;  one  on  the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  tubu- 
lar filament,  the  other  for  the  lack  of  monochromatism  in  the  light  used. 
These  corrections  were  both  small;  the  first  correction  was  by  far  the 
more  important.  A  formula  proposed  by  MendenhaU  and  used  by 
Angell,"  together  with  data  previously  obtained  by  the  writer*'  were 
used.  How  important  this  correction  was  is  shown  in  a  later  figure 
giving  emissive  power  results.  The  latter  correction,  one  essentially 
of  determining  to  what  wave-lengths  measured  results  shall  be  applied, 
will  be  now  considered. 

In  Fig.  9,  exaggerated,  curves  a,  fi,  y  and  £  represent  for  a  given  filament, 
at  a  temperature  T,  certain  spectral  brightness  b'  distributions  related  to 
the  luminous  flux  transmitted  through  the  pyrometer  system  including 
the  colored-glass  screen  at  the  eyepiece.  Let  a  refer  to  the  black-body 
radiation  at  the  temperature  T  coming  from  a  hole  in  the  filament  wall; 
p  the  natural  tungsten  radiation  arising  from  the  adjacent  external  sur- 
face; T  the  radiation  from  a  black  body  having  the  temperature  S,  the 
measured  brightness  temperature  of  the  natural  tungsten  radiation; 
and  6  that  black-body  radiation  whose  relative  brightness  distribution 
is  the  same  as  that  given  by  fi.    These  diagrammatic  distributions  assume 

"  Phfft.  Rtf.  (1911)  SS,  421.  "  Pk^.  Aw.  |2]  (1914)  A.  536. 
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the  poaaibility  of  color  matching  the  tungsten  radiation  with  black-body 
radiation.  Thus  curve  S  is,  according  to  Hyde,  Cady  and  Forsythe,** 
the  brightness  distribution  of  a  black  body  at  a  temperature  given  by 
the  color  temperature  of  the  natural  radiation.  Evidently,  from  the 
definition  of  brightneaa  temperature,  the  areas  included  under  curves  fi 
and  T  are  equal.  It  is  also  evident  that  only  at  the  wave-length  X'  is 
the  brightnesB  temperature  of  the  natural  radiation  equal  to  S,  being 
progressively  less  than  S  as  the  wave-length  is  increaaed  beyond  X'  and 
progressively  greater  than  S  as  the  wave-length  is  decreased  below  X'. 


Fro.  9. — VARiors    bpbctral  briohtnrbs,  6',  distbibutions  connxctid  wthh 
TTmonsN   riLAUKNTa,  which    abb    HBLpptrL  in  dbtbbminino  the  wave-i.bnotb 

TO  WHICH  TO  ABCBIBE  SBIOBTKESB  TEMPEBATURE  MEABiniEIIENTa. 

Representing  by  b'„  b'^,  etc.,  values  of  ft'  corresponding  to  curves 
a,  |8,  etc.  and  by6„,  etc.,  the  total  brightnesses  |  b'^dX,  etc  we  then  have 


b,- 


(28) 
(24) 


b;  b,  bi  W«  /  X 
where  in  the  first  member  X,  of.  course,  refers  to  any  wave-length  withis 
the  range  concerned.  The  last  of  these  equations,  according  to  Hyde, 
Cady  and  Forsythe,"  is  also  the  defining  equation  of  the  effective  wave- 
length of  the  pyrometer  screen  for  black-body  radiation  for  the  tempera- 


"  Phyt.  Rev.  \2]  (1017)  10,  395. 


'*  Astrophyt.  Jnl.  (1916)  42,294. 
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ture  iaterval  given  by  curves  7  and  S.  It  follo'ws,  therefore,  that  the 
wave-length  X'  to  which  the  brightness  temperature  5  is  to  be  ascribed 
is  the  eCFective  wave-length  of  the  screen  for  black  radiation  in  going 
from  the  brightness  temperature  of  the  tungsten  to  its  color  temperature. 
In  the  writer's  work,  X'  for  tungsten  has  varied  from  0.6662^  at  1600"  K. 
true  temperature  to  0.6628m  for  3200"  K. 
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Fio.    10. — Emissive  i 


)  A  COUPUTED  PBECDO-EUIBBIVB  POWER 
[E  TEMPERATCSn  AT  0.66^f>  AND  0.467p. 
X  VALtrEB  OBTAINED  ON  UNPOLISHED  FILAMENT  IN  MTJCH  STRIATED  BTJLBS;  +  VALUES 
OBTAINED  ON  POUSBED  PILAMBNTa  IN  UDCH  HTRtATED  BTTLBs;  "  VALUES  OBTAINED  ON 
POLISHED  FILAMENT  IN  FAIRLV  CLEAR  BULBS;  0  VALUES  OBTAINED  AT  BOOM  TEH- 
PEBATUSE    BT   SEFLECTION  METHOD;  O,  a',  WEIGHTED  CURVES  FOB  DATA  OBTAINBD;  6', 

IN  teuperature  bp.twbkn 


Having  once  determined  X',  the  method  of  determining  Sq,  the  bright- 
ness temperature  that  will  correspond  to  some  common  wave-lei^h  Xg 
arbitrarily  chosen,  is  simple.  It  consists  in  finding  the  temperature  of 
a  black  body  corresponding  to  70  (Fig.  9).  Choosing  Xo  as  0.665^ 
means,  in  the  writer's  work,  that  the  values  of  5o  —  5  for  tungsten  for 
red  light  are  respectively  +0.2°  and  —  1.4"  at  true  temperatures  1600" 
and  3200"  K.  The  corrections  for  the  blue  uviol  screen  are  somewhat 
greater. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  wave-length  to  which  to  ascribe  the  e 
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power  measurement  may  be  determined.  Imagine  another  spectral 
brightness  distribution  curve  added  to  the  somewhat  complicated  figure, 
which  will  enclose  underneath  it  an  area  equal  to  that  enclosed  by  p, 
and  which  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  that  (3  does  to  5.  Call  this 
curve  ^.  The  ratio  of  its  ordinates  to  that  of  o  will  everywhere  be  equal 
to  the  measured  emissive  powdl-.  It  will  cross  the  curve  P  at  some  wave- 
length X".  Evidently  at  this  ware-length  only  is  the  ratio  of  the  ordi- 
nate of  0  to  that  of  a  equal  to  the  measured  emissive  power.  Hence 
strictly  the  emissive  power  measured  should  be  ascribed  to  X".  As 
in  the  case  of  X'  just  described,  \"  may  be  shown  to  be  the  effective  wave- 
length for  the  optical  system  in  passing  from  distribution  a  to  distribu- 
tion 6,  X"  is  slightly  shorter  than  X'.  On  considering  later  the  change 
in  emissive  power  in  going  from  0.665^  to  0.467/1,  together  with  color- 
matching  possibilities,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  in  the  emissive 
power  in  going  from  X"  to  Xo  are  very  small.  In  this  work  such  correc- 
tions at  0.665fi  were  inappreciable,  those  at  0.467X  were  just  appreciable, 
as  will  appear  later. 

The  emissive  power  results  are  given  in  Fig.  10.  In  accord  with 
what  has  previously  been  stated,  at  0.665/1  and  0.467/1,  the  emissive  powers 
for  2450°  K,  the  normal  operating  temperature  of  the  vacuum  tungsten 
lamp,  are  respectively  0.428  and  0.464.  These  values  have  been  used  in 
computing  the  curves  a  of  Figs.  1  and  2.  It  is  evidently  now  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  equation  (21),  to  compute  for  tungsten  the  relation 
between  the  brightnoes  temperature  and  the  true  temperature,  the 
method  of  determining  to  what  wave-length  to  assign  the  brightness  tem- 
perature having  been  shown.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  these  results 
(see  Table  2),  there  had  been  various  temperature  scales"  (relation 
between  the  brightness  temperature  at  some  wave-length  and  the  true 
temperature)  proposed  for  tungsten.  Each  of  these  appeared  to  be 
faulty  in  one  respect  or  another  in  comparison  with  that  reported  in 
Table'  2.  As  a  consequence  thereof,  these  results  have  been  accepted 
by  the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  as  their  temperature 
scale  for  tungsten. 

For  other  methods  for  determining  emissive  powers,  reference  should 
be  made  to  papers  by  Langmuir,"  Shackelford, '^  Hulburt,'*  and  Weniger 
and  Pfund.*'  In  Langmuir's  work  the  emissive  power  of  molten  tungsten 
was  determined  from  the  brightness  of  the  images  of  opposing  electrodes 


»  Pirwii :  Pkya.  ZeU.  (1812)  18,  753. 

Mendenball  and  Fonythe :  Aatrophy a.  JtU.  (1913)  S7,  380. 

I^Tani  and  Meyer:  EUklrotech.  u.  Maaeh.  (1916)  S3,  397,  414. 

UDgmuir,  Phy».  Km.  [2]  (1915)  6,  138  and  (1916)  7,  302. 
"Pfcvs.  Ren.  (2]  (1915)  6,  183.  "  Pkys.  fiw.  [2j  (1916)  6,  470. 

»  Astrophya  Jrd.  (1917)  «S,  149.         "  Jid.  Frank.  Inat.  (1917)  188,  364 
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in  a  tungsten  arc.  The  main  difficulty  with  this  method  lay  in  the  tem- 
perature variationB  acroas  the  arc  terminal  and  in  the  extraneous  bright- 
ness, due  to  the  arc  proper.  Shackelford,  using  helical  tungsten  coils 
of  varying  pitch,  determined  with  -  the  aid  of  a  disappearing-filament 
pyrometer  the  ratio  of  the  external  brightness  to  the  maximum  internal 
helix  brightness  and  extrapolated  to  the  case  of  a  closed  cylinder  to  ob- 
tain emissive  powers.  In  theory,  the  method  is  very  nice,  though  one 
is  not  inclined  to  give  such  results,  when  unsupported,  the  full  confidence 
they  deserve.  The  actual  values  obtained  agreed  well  with  those  re- 
ported by  the  writer.  Hulburt  worked  in  the  ultra-violet  region  and 
used  the  photo-electric  effect  of  such  radiations.  Comparisons  were  made 
directly  with  a  black  body  operated  at  the  palladium  point.  Tempera- 
tures of  the  tungsten  filament  were  obtained  from  other  work.  The 
actual  values  of  emissive  power  depend  considerably  on  the  accuracy  of 
this  temperature.  Weniger  and  Pfund  have  worked  in  the  infra-red 
region  of  the  spectrum.  They  measured  the  reflectivities  of  tungsten 
for  various  wav&-lengths  directly.  From  Kirchhoff's  law,  it  follows  at 
once  that  unity  leas  the  measured  reflectivities  give  the  corresponding 
emissive  powers.  Their  results  slightly  extrapolated  as  to  temperature 
have  been  used  in  computing  the  infrar-red  parts  of  curve  a,  Fig.  1,  in 
which  is  given  the  spectral  radiant  fiux  distribution  for  a  vacuum  tung- 
sten lamp  at  its  normal  operating  temperature. 


Tablb  2.— fimiMtee  Power  and  AUied  Data  for  Tungsten 
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1200 

0.458 

1150 

0.493 

1211 

0.391 

1«00 

0.448 

1510 

0.484 

1620 

0.380 

1611 

2000 

0.438 

1868 

0.474 

2032 

0  370 

2031 

2400 

0.429 

2193 

0.465 

2448 

0.360 

2442 

2800 

0.419 

2616 

0  455 

2868 

0.360 

3200 

0,409 

2826 

0.446 

3292 

0.340 

3600 

0.399 

3121 

0.436 

3720 

0.329 

3675* 

0.398 

3176 

0.435 

3800 

0,328 

*  Melting  point. 

t  Measurementa  using  integral  colur  match  method,  according  to  Hyde,  Cady  and 
Foreythe. 

The  method  of  employing  emissive  power,  or  the  brightness-tempera- 
ture true-temperature  relation,  in  determining  true  temperature  when 
ODce  the  brightness  temperature  is  obtained  is  obvious.  For  example, 
suppose  it  is  desired  to  find  the  true  temperature  of  tungsten  at  its  melt- 
ing point.  Suppose,  as  in  Table  2,  that  3176°  K.  is  the  observed  bright- 
ness temperature  of  just  molten  tungsten,  the  use  of  a  table  or  a  plat 
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giving  T  —  iS  or  tj.  as  a  function  of  S  leads  either  directly,  or  through 
equation  (21),  to  3674°  K. 

VariaHona  in  Emiasim  Powers  of  Svbatancea. — There  are  many  possible 
types  of  variation  of  which  only  three  will  be  considered  here;  viz., 
variation  with  wave-length,  temperature,  and  angle  of  emission.  Data 
referring  to  certain  of  these,  particularly  that  due  to  temperature,  have 
already  been  given  at  least  in  part. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  works  relating  to  emissive  power  variations 
wae  the  derivation  based  on  Maxwell's  theory  which  was  obtained  by 
Drude.    It  is 


I  =  const. 


is  ■  w 


where  p  is  the  resistivity  of  the  material  and  X  the  wave-iength.  When 
p  is  measured  in  ohm  cm.  and  X  in  ;i,  the  constant  is  numerically  equal 
to  0.365.  This  equation  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  great  number  of 
tests,  most  of  which  have  referred  to  measurements  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures. However,  measurements  at  high  temperatures  have  been  made; 
particularly,  the  works  of  Ha^en  and  Rubens,**  McCauley,"  Weniger  and 
Pfund*'  may  be  referred  to.  Generally  speaking,  this  law  which  applies 
to  a  temperature  variation  as  well  as  a  wave-length  variation  has  been 
found  satisfactorily  fulfilled  at  long  wave-lengths,  usually  those  far  in  the 
infra-red,  beyond  14^  for  silver,  beyond  about  2n  for  tungsten.  Devia- 
tions from  this  law,  as  one  proceeds  from  this  region  to  the  near  infra- 
red, have  usually,  if  not  always,  become  greater  and  greater.  In  the 
near  infra-red  and  the  visible,  the  formula  generally  fails  completely, 
the  variation  with  temperature  being  often  in  the'  opposite  direction 
from  what  might  be  expected,  as  is  shown  by  the  results  on  platinum 
and  tungsten  already  quoted.  Theories  of  atomic  structure  have  been 
productive  in  explaining  these  variations,  but  no  completely  satisfactory 
working  theory  for  this  r^on  of  failure  of  equation  (25)  has  yet  been 
developed. 

The  question  of  selectivity  of  radiation,  a  question  of  very  great 
practical  interest  to  incandescenWamp  manufacturers,  is  in  a  broad 
way  likewise  connected  with  spectral  emissive  powers.  By  saying  that 
a  body  radiates  selectively,  we  mean  that  its  spectral  radiant-flux  dis- 
tribution for  a  given  temperature  ia  different  from  that  for  a  black  body 
at  the  same  temperature.  A  direct  method  of  testing  a  substance  for 
selectivity  would  be  to  compare  its  spectral  radiant-flux  curve  with  that 
for  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Thus  we  might  compare 
curve  a.  Fig.  1,  with  curve  6.  If  in  so  doing  we  should  arbitrarily  plot 
the  data  represented  by  curve  a  in  such  •&  fashion  that  it  coincides  with 
curve  b  at  one  point,  let  us  say  0.7^,  we  should  find  that  the  two  curves 

"vittrt.  Phyi.  (1903)  11,  888.        »  Attrophyt.  Jtd.  (1913)  87,  164.       "  Loc.  dt. 
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would  not  coDtinueto  coincide  throughout  the  whole  range  of  wave-length. 
We  should  find,  in  fact,  that  for  wave-lengths  shorter  than  0.7;*  the 
curve  for  tungsten  would  lie  everywhere  above  the  curve  for  the  blacik 
body,  and  that  for  wave-lengtha  greater  than  0,7^  the  curve  for  the  tung- 
sten radiation  would  he  everywhere  below  that  for  a  black  body.  In 
general,  the  discrepancy,  expressed  in  per  cent.,  would  become  greater  and 
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Fig.  II. — Spectral  radiant  flex  cubveb  roR  tunqbten,  X,  and  carbon,  o,  at  a 
COLOR  temperature  op  APPR<sniATELY  2200°  K.  ACCOBDiNa  to  Ccslbntz. 

greater  the  further  we  get  from  the  arbitrarily  chosen  wave-length  0.7fi. 
While  such  a  method  of  comparing  substances  is  the  most  direct,  it  gener- 
ally entails  a  great  amount  of  work  and  has  seemed  practically  impossible 


There  is  another  method,  much  more  convenient,  dependent  on  the 
possibility  of  color-matching  various  light  sources,  a  method  that  seems 
first  to  have  been  employed  by  Morris,  Stroud,  and  Ellis.**  The  method 
has  been  developed  independently  by  Hyde  and  others**  in  a  much 


"£I«c.  (1007)  69,  £84  ftnd  624. 

'•  Hyde:  PAifx.  Aeo.  (1008)  37,' 521;  AslTovh-gi.  Jnl.  (1912)  SS,  89. 

Hyde,  Cady  and  Middlekauff:  Trans.  111.  Engog.  Soc.  (1900)  i,  334. 

Hyde:  Jtd.  Franli.  Inst.  (1010)  16S,  430;  (1010)  170,  26. 

Hyde,  C^y  and  Foraytbe;  Phyi.  flev.  \2]  (1917)  10,  305. 
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more  far-reaching  way.  Data  obtained  by  them  for  various  light  sources 
are  shown  in  Table  3,  in  which  k  represents  the  ratio  of  the  relative 
change  in  candlepower  /  to  the  accompanyii^  relative  change  in  wattage 
W  for  the  source  studied.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  proceeding  down  the 
table  there  is  a  like  progressive  change  in  this  quantity  K  as  well  as  in 
the  efficiency.  Both  of  these  quantities  may  be  used  in  determining 
selectivitiea.  In  particular,  values  of  efficiency  are  of  interest  in  that 
they  show  in  a  very  direct  and  co&venient  manner  how  the  difiFerent 
sources  differ  in  their  methods  of  radiating  energy.  In  order  that  two 
sources  shall  have  the  same  distribution  throughout  the  visible  spectrum 
and  have  different  efficiencies,  there  necessarily  must  be  a  difference  in 
the  infra-red  distribution.  Exactly  what  this  is  like  for  the  case  of 
carbon  and  tungsten  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  II,  taken  from  a  paper  by 
Coblentz.  In  his  work,  the  color  temperature  seems  to  have  been  some- 
where in  the  ndghborhood  of  2200°  K.  Taking  account  of  the  results 
given  in  Table  3,  we  should  expect  that  the  ratio  of  the  areas  included 
under  these  curves  should  be  about  x' .  or  0.80.    This  is  fairly  closely 

0.76,  the  value  actually  obtained.  Just  how  data  of  this  type  are  valuable 
to  the  lamp  industries  is  perfectly  evident.    The  table  shows  a  good 


Table  3. — Radiating  SeUcHvilies  of  Various  Sources  at  Two  CcAor  Tem~ 
pertUures,  according  to  Hyde 


Bbck  body  observed. 
Black  body  computed 

Untnated  carbon 

,  Flashed  carbon 

Graphitiied  carbon. . . 

naUnum 

Tantalum 

"ningsten 

Osmium 


T.  -  1700°  K. 

T.  -  3160°  K..  ^pp 

-f/': 

Efficimey  in 

WBtta 

ic-V^'i'^l 

3.50 

3-60 

3. OS 

3,46 

0.39 

2,75 

3,35 

0.41 

2.65 

3.40 

0,41 

2.75 

3.10 

3.00 

0.50 

2.35 

2,85 

0.59 

2.40 

2.85 

0.72 

2,40 

reason  (not  the  only  one)  for  the  transitioa  that  has  actually  occurred  in 
incandescent  lamps  from  the  use  of  untreated  carbon  to  Sashed  carbon, 
to  graphitized  carbon,  to  tantalum,  and  finally  to  tungsten.  The  fact 
thftt  there  has  not  been  a  further  change  to  osmium  is  a  consequence  of 
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other  properties  (particularly  the  rate  of  vaporization),  which  OBmium 
poBsesBes  to  a  less  favorable  extent  than  does  tungsten. 

From  the  standpoint  of  emissive  powers,  a  favorable  selectivity 
means  that  the  emissive  powers  of  the  substance  in  the  visible  spectrum 
are,  on  the  average,  greater  than  the  average  emissive  powers  in  the  infra- 
red spectrum;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  greater  the  favorable  selectivity 
from  the  light  production  point  of  view  the  greater  is  this  difference 
between  the  average  emissive  powers. 

Another  variation  of  emissive  powers  that  has  been  but  httle  studied, 
but  which  may  be  of  considerable  importance,  is  that  which  occurs  with 
a  change  in  the  angle  of  emission  of  radiation.  The  cosine  law  of  emission, 
the  standard  by  which  these  variations  are  measured,  was  first  enunciated 
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by  Lambert,  It  states  that  the  luminous  intensity,  or  candlepower,  of 
an  element  of  source  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  emission;  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  element  of  source  when  viewed  at  greater 
and  greater  angles  of  emission  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of 
the  angle.  Wherever  the  cosine  law  is  fulfilled,  a  source  appears  equally 
bright  from  all  directions.  Quantitative  measurements  relating  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Ivambert's  law  seem  first  to  have  been  made  by  Moller.*'- 
He  investigated  the  light  emitted  by  a  glowing  strip  of  platinum  and  con- 


"Ann.  Phya.  (1885)  M, 206. 
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eluded  from  his  measuremeDts  that  the  cosine  law  of  emisBion  was  ful- 
filled. Later  Uljanin,**  as  a  result  of  computation  and  measurement, 
concluded  that  the  law  was  not  fulfilled  for  platinum,  but  that  for  certain 
wave-lengths  in  the  infra-red  there  was  an  increase  from  the  normal 
brightness  for  a  zero  angle  of  emission  to  1.17  times  the  normal  brightness 
for  an  angle  of  70°  decreasing  at  somewhat  larger  angles.  The  writer*' 
has  also  made  measurements  of  this  kind  on  tungsten  and  carbon  at 
incandescent  temperatures.  Inasmuch  as  these  results  represent,  bo 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  extremes  of  variation  found  as  well  as  repre- 
senting a  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer,  the  results  obtained  are  given  in 
Fig.  12.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  the  Inightness  of 
tungsten,  viewed  at  an  angle  of  75°,  for  the  temperature  considered  is 
about  17  per  cent,  greater  than  the  brightness  viewed  normally.  With 
increase  of  the  angle  beyond  this,  there  occurred  a  more  or  less  gradual 
diminution  in  brightness  to  a  zero  value  at  90°.  For  carbon,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  gradual  falling  off  in  brightness  with  increasing  angles  of  emission 
was  observed,  even  at  small  angles  of  emission.  Using  the  data  given  in 
the  figure,  it  is  easy  to  show,  by  computation,  that  the  average  brightness 
of  tui^ten,  taking  into  account  the  light  emitted  in  all  directions,  is  a 
trifle  more  than  5  per  cent,  greater  than  the  brightness  viewed  normally. 
What  has  been  said  very  definitely  shows  the  importance  in  all  optical 
pyrometric  measurements  of  noting  whether  observations  are  made 
normally  on  the  material  studied,  or  if  not,  at  what  angles  of  emission 
they  are  made. 

pBETmo&HiseivB  Power  Defending  on  Colob  of 
AN  Incandescent  Body 
The  possibility  of  color-matching  various  light  sources  already  men- 
tioned leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  pseudo-emissive  power.  Consider 
in  this  connection,  curves  a  and  c,  of  Fig.  2,  which  represent  the  spectral 
brightness  distribution  of  tungsten  at  2450°  K.  and  a  black  body  at  2500° 
K.  at  which  temperatures  such  a  color  match  exists,  a  condition  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  the  color  temperature  of  tungsten  at  2450°  K.  is 
2500°  K.  Naturally,  it  follows  that  everywhere  through  the  visible  spec- 
trum the  ratio  of  the  spectral  brightnesses,  whatever  the  wave-length,  is 
constant  and  therefore  the  same  as  for  the  total  luminous  fiuz.  This  ratio, 
as  can  be  readily  verified,  is  quite  closely  0.358.  It  represents  a  pseudo- 
emissive  power.  Representing  by  T,  as  before,  the  true  temperature  of 
the  tungsten  filament,  by  TcIxa^  i*8  color  temperature,  2500°  K.  in  the 
case  noted  above,  by  t^  and  by  <'  the  spectral  emissive  power  and  the 
pseudoemissive  power,  and  by  Xi  and  M  two  arbitrarily  chosen  wave- 
lengths, we  have,  following  the  applications  of  Wien's  equation. 


'•  Ann.  Pkyt.  (1897)  8S,  628.  •'  AitropAyt.  Jid.  (1912)  SS,  346. 
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tx.c  "x?r=  «',^_^^  e-x,r.^7ro  _  (25) 

and 

«,.c"^^  =  «V.W«"*"^=<Mx,)  (26) 

whence  by  elimmation  of  c'(x,xi)  ^^  have 

1        1      '"t 

r.,»,..,  -  r-V,r'"  l^  <"' 

'■  \\,  -  J 

From  this  equation,  we  may  compute  the  color  temperature  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  true  temperature  from  such  data  as  are  given  in  Fig.  10.  Pro- 
vided the  true  temperature  scale  of  tungsten  is  known,  this  relation 
may  also  be  determined  by  a  direct  comparison  of  tungsten  with  a  black 
body  in  which  the  integral  luminous  flux  is  used.  This  haa  been  done 
by  Hyde,  Cady  and  Forsythe.*"  How  well  the  two  methods  agree  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  columns  of  Table  2.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  results  refer  to  tungsten  and  not  to  tungsten 
lamps.  The  principal  difference  is  due  to  the  cooling  effects  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  junctions  and  supports  and  the  selective  absorption  of  the 
glass  bulb  that  occur  in  lamps.  The  variation  of  (\,xt  ^^^  temperature 
for  tungsten  as  computed  by  means  of  equations  (25),  (26),  and  (27)  is 
also  shown  in  Fig.  10  in  connection  with  the  true  emissive  powers.  For 
the  relation  between  brightness,  color,  and  true  temperature  for  tungsten 
lamps,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  paper  by  Hyde,  Cady,  and  Forsythe. 

A  method  of  determining  variations  in  pseudo-emissive  powers  that 
holds  rigidly  in  case  absolute  color  matches  exist  between  the  radiating 
source  and  a  black  body  at  appropriate  temperatures  makes  application 
of  what  Hyde*'  haa  called  criterion  1  in  his  synthetic  development  of 
radiation  laws.  In  case  a  rigid  color  match  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
variations  obtained  in  the  pseudo-emissive  powers  may  be  only  approxi- 
mate. The  fulfillment  of  the  criterion  requires  that,  when  a  radiating 
source  and  a  black  body  are  raised  from  one  condition  of  color  match 
to  another  color  match,  the  relative  increases  in  luminous  intensity,  or 
candlepower,  shall  be  the  same.  To  within  experimental  errors,  he 
found  that  this  criterion'was  fulfilled  in  the  radiation  from  carbon  and 
from  tantalum.  In  the  case  of  tungsten,  however,  he  found  that  the  cri- 
terion was  not  fulfilled.  In  going  from  a  color  temperature  of  about  1740° 
K.  to  another  of  about  2130°  K.  there  was  found  a  lack  of  fulfillment 
amounting  to  3.7  per  cent.  This  means  that,  when  tungsten  is  raised 
from  color  temperature  1740°  K.  to  color  temperature  2130°  K.,  the  rela- 
tive change  in  candlepower  is  only  96.3  per  cent  of  the  corresponding 
change  in  the  candlepower  of  a  black  body  raised  throi^h  the  same  tem- 
**loc.  cU.  *'  AOmphyt.  Jnl.  (1912)  3S,  89. 
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pcrature  range.  A  comparison  of  this  reault  with  what  is  given  in  Table 
2  indicates  a  moderately  good  agreement.  From  the  data  given  in  the 
sixth  column,  one  would  expect  instead  of  96.3  per  cent,  somethit^  like 

no-jo  OT  97.6  per  cent.  How.much  of  this  difference  may  be  ascribed  to 
experimental  error  and  how  much  to  an  inability  to  obtain  a  perfect 
color  match  is  of  course  uncertain.  The  agreement,  everything  consid- 
ered, is  quite  satisfactory  and  the  method  may  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  considerable  value  in  studying  other  substances. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature 
relation  for  non-black  bodies  is  necessary  if  industrial  processes  and  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  satisfactorily  described  and  standardized;  that  the  true 
temperature  in  a  broad  way  is  the  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  coordinate 
such  data;  that  a  study  of  emissive  powers  total,  spectral  and  pseudo, 
or  of  the  radiation-temperature  true-temperature,  brightness-tempera- 
ture true-temperature  or  color-temperature  true-temperature  relations 
represents  in  many  cases  our  only  means  of  measuring  high  true  tempera- 
tures; and  that  therefore  a  study  of  these  relations  is  of  the  highest 
commercial  as  well  as  scientific  significance. 
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Recording  Thermocouple  PyrometerB 

BT   UO   BEHB,*    W.   K.,    PBILADELPHIA,    PA. 

(Cbktwo  MMtina,  S(pt<ml>«r.  IBIS) 

Recent  jrears  have  seen  important  practical  advances  in  the  con- 
struction of  recording  instrumeDts  for  use  with  thermocouples.  The 
difficulties  of  the  problem  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  10°  F.  change  in  temperature  of  a  base^netal  couple  at  1500°  means  a 
change  in  the  electromotive  force  of  about  0.00035  volt.  In  a  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  350  ohms,  this  means  a  change  in  the  current  of 
0.000001  amp.;  and  despite  this  requirement  of  great  sensitivity  the  in- 
struments must  be  suffici^tly  robust  to  withstand  the  rough  usage  which 
is  so  often  their  lot. 

Two  meUiods  are  in  common  use  for  the  measurement  of  the  electro- 
motive force  produced  by  a  thramocouple: 

1.  The  miilianmieter  method,  in  which  the  current  produced  by  the 
thermocouple  in  a  circuit  of  known  resistance  is  measured  and  from  this 
the  electromotive  force  is  deduced  by  Ohm's  law. 

2.  The  potentiometer  method  in  which  a  known  potential  difference 
is  opposed  to  the  thermocouple  electromotive  force. 

The  use  of  thermocouple  and  milliaomieter  for  measuring  tempera- 
ture introduces  some  possible  sources  of  error,  for  the  reading  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  following:  (1)  Electromotive  force 
set  up  at  tiie  hot  junction,  (2)  electromotive  force  set  up  at  the  cold 
junction,  (3)  resistance  of  the  circuit  including  thermocouple,  lead  wires, 
and  meter,  (4)  field  strength  of  magneto,  (5)  strength  of  controlling 
springs  in  meter,  (6)  friction  at  pivots,  of  pointer  on  paper,  etc. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  so  design  and  maintain  the  installation 
that  the  reading  is  independent  of  all  the  factors  except  the  first.  The 
electromotive  force  set  up  at  the  cold  junction  can  easily  be  taken  care 
of  provided  it  is  constant.  This  has  been  approximately  accomplished 
by  burying  the  cold  junction  in  the  ground  or  actually  secured  by  locat- 
ing it  in  a  container,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  constant  by  means 
of  a  thermostat. 

A  more  flexible  arrangement  and  one  requiring  less  attention  from  the 
user  is  to  incorporate  some  automatic  cold-junction  temperature  com- 
pensator in  Uie  recording  instrmnent.    The  installation  of  the  pyrometer 
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IB  then  reduced  to  merely  connecting  the  thermocouple  terminaU  to  the 
recorder.  Numerous  schemes  for  automatic  cold-junction  compensa- 
tion have  been  proposed.  These  cooBist  essentially  of  resistances  shunted 
around  ihe  meter  or  in  series  with  it.  These  resistances  are  supposed  to 
be  so  affected  by  a  change  in  temperature  at  the  cold  end  as  to  properly 
compensate  for  such  changes  by  varying  the  amount  of  tiie  total  current 
passing  tiirough  the  meter.  A  consideration  of 
Ohm's  law,  however,  shows  that  any  arrange- 
ment that  consists  solely  of  resistances  can  satis- 
factorily compensate  for  variations  in  the  cold- 
junction  temperature  for  only  a  limited  range 
of  temperatures  at  the  hot  end,  for  any  such 
arrangement  can  merely  fix  a  ratio  between  the 
currents  for  different  cold-end  temperatures  in- 
stead of  changing  the  current  by  an  additive 
constant. 

A  device  that  permits  of  accurate  compensa- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  network  in  series  with  the  thermo- 
couple, one  arm  of  tiie  bridge  b  of  nickel  and  is 
located  at  ihe  cold  end  of  the  Uiennocouple.  The 
ranaining  arms  Bi,  Rt,  and  Rt  are  of  manganin 
and  are  located  in  the  meter.  The  variable 
resistance  A  is  so  adjusted  that  the  pyrometer 

reads  the  temperature  of  the  cold  end  with  the  p,o  i._dkviok  pm- 
thermocouple  out  of  circuit  and  the  leads  con-  wttino  accubatx  com- 
nected  together.  Changes  in  temperature  of  the  '^^Tb^^ '"'*"^' 
nickel  coil  vary  ita  resistance  and  determine  the 

extent  of  unbalance  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  and,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  current  added  [to  the  thermocouple  circuit.  If  the  thermocouple 
leads  are  extended  to  the  meter,  it  is  desirable  to  make  Rt  also  of  nickel . 
because  the  current  drawn  from  the  storage  battery  B  may  then  be 
reduced. 

Probably  the  most  insidious  source  of  error  is  the  change  in  resistance 
of  the  circuit  containing  the  thermocouple,  lead  wires,  and  meter.  All 
joints  that  are  not  welded  or  soldered  are  possible  sources  of  trouble 
because,  in  time,  they  will  corrode  or  work  loose.  If  a  central-station 
installation  is  in  use,  the  resistance  of  all  the  thermocouple  circuits  should 
be  equal  and  the  switches  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  change 
in  the  resistance  of  the  thermocouple  through  oxidation  is  a  source  of 
enoT  that  doee  not  make  its  presence  evident  but  gradually  increases  the 
amount  of  error.  The  percentage  error  in  the  temperature  reading  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  change  in  resistance  and  inversely 
proportional   to    the   total   resistance.     The  designer   can  reduce  this 
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error  by  increasing  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  Such  an  increase 
in  resiatance  decreases  the  current  for  a  given  temperature  and  a  more 
sensitive  and,  therefore,  essentially  less  robust  meter  element  results. 
The  meters  are  generally  designed  to  operate  on  circuita  of  300  to  400 
ohms. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  meters  is  a  summation  effect  of  the 
temperature  coefficients  of  resistance  of  the  coils  and  the  strength  of  the 
magnets  and  springs.  The  springs  are  weaker  at  higher  temperatures 
while  the  magnets  may  be  either  weaker  or  stronger.    The  copper  coil 
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of  the  moving  system  is  in  series  with  a  coil  of  small  temperature  coeffi- 
cient and  their  combined  temperature  coefficient  is  of  the  order  of  0.05 
per  cent,  per  degree  Fahrenheit  or  more.  Among  the  methods  used  to 
compensate  for  the  change  in  sensitivity  of  the  meter  may  be  mentioned 
the  use  of  a  mercury  column  to  short-circuit  a  rebistance  and  a  compoimd 
metallic  strip  to  change  the  field  strength. 

On  account  of  the  small  forces  used  to  turn  the  pointer,  friction  of  the 
moving  element  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  careful  design  and 
construction  of  the  pivots  and  pen.  The  meter  case  must  be  dust-proof, 
because  even  the  most  minute  particles  of  dirt  on  the  pivots  is  sufficient  to 
give  trouble.  There  are  several  devices  for  reducing  pen  friction.  The 
one  in  most  general  use  is  that  of  having  the  pen  touch  the  paper  tnteN 
mittently  so  that  the  moving  system  is  entirely  free  from  the  paper 
part  of  the  time  and  able  to  assume  its  equilibrium  position  without 
being  affected  by  friction  on  the  chart. 

In  the  potentiometer  recorder,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  couple 
is  opposed  to  the  potential  drop  across  a  known  variable  resistance 
through  which  a  definite  current  is  flowing. 
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Hie  simple  potentiometer  circuit  ie  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  current 
in  ^e  circuit  is  adjusted  to  a  predetennined  value  by  means  of  the  bat- 
tery r^ulating  rheostat  if  until  the  voltage  drop  across  the  resistance  8  is 
equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell.  Theelecb-o- 
motive  force  of  the  couple  C  is  measured  by  opposii^  it  to  the  potential 
drop  along  a  length  of  the  slide  wire.  A  balance  is  reached  when  the 
galvanometer  stands  at  zero,  at  which  time  no  current  is  drawn  from  the 
thermocouple  circuit  and  therefore  a  change  in  resistance  produces  no 
error.  Before  balance,  the  extent  and  direction  of  unbalance  is  indicated 
by  the  galvanometer  deflection. 


Fio.  3. — Split-circuit  potbntio meter. 


The  change  in  temperature  at  the  cold  junction  can  be  compensated 
for  by  the  use  of  a  "split  circuit"  potentiometer.  In  Fig.  3,  T,  U,  and 
M  are  fixed  resistances  of  manganin,  iS  is  a  slide  wire,  and  JV  is  a  nickel 
coil  the  resistance  of  which  is  a  function  of  the  temperature.  As  before, 
a  standard  current  is  obtained  by  adjusting  the  regulating  rheostat  until 
the  drop  across  M  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard 
cell.  The  potential  difference  opposed  to  the  couple  C  is  that  from  P  to 
the  brush  B  on  slide  wire  S.  For  a  fixed  temperature  at  the  hot  end, 
any  changes  in  the  cold-end  temperature  will  be  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  resistance  of  N.  This  in  effect  moves  P  electrically  an  amount  just 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  change  in  the  electromotive  force  so  that 
the  position  of  B,  and  therefore  the  temperature  reading,  is  independent 
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of  the  cold-junction  temperature.    This  compensation  for  cold-junction 
temperature  is  correct  for  all  values  of  hot-junction  temperature. 

The  problem  in  constructing  a  recording  potentiometer  lay  in  devising 
a  mechanism  capable  of  rotating  a  slide  wire  in  a  definite  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  indications  of  a  galvanometer.  Such  instruments  have  been 
constructed  in  which  the  galvanometer  pointer,  when  it  deflected,  closed 
a  circuit,  which  started  a  brush  moving  over  the  shde  wire.  This  con- 
struction has  always  given  trouble  due  to  overshooting  as  the  speed 
of  the  brush  ia  not  dependent  on  the  amount  of  unbalance  and,  moreover, 
the  small  force  available  for  producing  a  contact  with  the  galvanometer 


Fio.  4. — Mechanish  DNBAiiANCso.  Fio.  5. — Mbchanisu  bal&kcbd. 

Bai-amcino  UECBANiBU  or  potentioueteb  becordxb. 


pointer  does  not  always  insure  the  necessary  electrical  circuit.  The 
mechanism  finally  devised  to  solve  this  problem  is  rather  interesting 
and  its  general  features  will  be  described. 

As  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  the  position  of  the  galvanometer  indicates 
in  which  direction  and  to  what  extent  the  potentiometer  is  out  of  balance. 
When  the  measuring  circuit  is  balanced,  the  pointer  is,  as  in  Fig.  5, 
directly  under  the  space  between  the  two  right-angle  levers  ^  and  4^ 
which  are  pivoted  at  S4^.  When  the  potentiometer  circtiit  is  out  of 
balance,  the  galvanometer  pointer  will  move  under  the  horizontal 
arm  of  4^  or  .(fi.  The  rocker-arm  5  is  pivoted  at  S4B  and  is  periodic- 
ally raised  by  the  cam  6B  on  the  motor-driven  shaft  6.  As  the  rocker- 
arm  moves  upward,  it  lifts  the  galvanometer  pointer.     When  the  measuring 
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circuit  is  baltmced  the  pointer  wilt  merely  be  raised  into  the  space  between 
4L  and  4R-  If)  however,  the  measuring  circuit  is  unbalanced  and  the  gal- 
vanometer is  under  4^,  for  instance,  the  resultant  position  of  the  parts 
is  as  shown  in  F^.  4.  As  the  galvaaometer  pointer  ia  now  raised  by 
the  Tocker-ann  it  rotates  4L  about  the  pivot  S4^,  This  motion  ia  trans- 
mitted to  the  horizontal  lever  S,  which  is  rotated  in  a  counter-clockwise 
direction  by  the  action  of  the  lower  extremity  of  4^  on  the  pin  SC.  At 
the  completion  of  this  motion,  the  lever  B  is  forced  into  contact  with  disk 
1  through  the  action  of  the  cam  6C.  The  cam  6E  is  attached  to  the 
shaft  6  and  rotates  with  it.  The  shape  of  the  cams  is  such  that  they 
return  the  lever  i8  to  its  horizontal  position.  In  this  particular  case 
the  lever  £  and  the  disk  1  with  which  tiie  former  is  now  engaged  must 
both  rotate  in  a  clockwise  direction.  The  power  required  for  this  rota^ 
tion  is  obtained  from  &  motor,  therefore  sufficient  can  be  supphed  to 
balance  the  measuring  circuit,  move  the  recording  pen,  and  operate 
B^nals  or  relays. 

The  amount  of  rotation  per  cycle  given  to  arm  S  and  disk  1  depends 
on  the  galvanometer  deflection,  for  as  the  pointer  moves  out  from  ite 
sero  position  it  approaches  the  fulcrum  of  4L.  Consequently  the  rebalanc- 
ing is  large  or  small  according  as  the  unbalance  is  lai^e  or  small. 

As  there  is  no  current  flowing  in  the  thermocouple  circuit,  variations 
in  resistance  there  have  no  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  meter.  As  the 
galvanometer  is  used  as  a  null  instrument,  change  in  the  strength  of  the 
springs  or  magnet  have  no  effect  on  its  accuracy.  The  galvanometer 
is  a  suspended  instrument;  this  construction  is  permissible  because 
the  only  requirement  imposed  on  the  galvanometer  is  that  it  has  a 
reasonably  stable  zero.  There  is  consequently  no  friction  trouble, 
such  as  is  found  in  pivot  and  jewel  instruments,  and  the  galvanometer 
is  much  more  sensitive. . 

DISCUSSION 

B.  W.  Nbwcomb,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y.  (written  discussion*). — In  this 
paper,  the  author  has  enumerated  the  various  sources  of  error  that  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  develop  in  instruments  of  the  direct-deflection 
type,  but  through  a  failure  to  mention  possible  sources  of  error  in  instru- 
ments of  the  potentiometer  type,  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  wrong  im- 
pression. If  he  would  carry  his  criticisms  further  and  give  a  Ust  of 
the  possible  sources  of  error  on  potentiometer  instruments,  the  paper 
would  be  more  complete. 

~  '  Received  Oct    15,  1919. 
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Recording  Psrrometry 

BT  C.  O.  FAIBCBILD,*  B.  B.,  AND  PAUL  D.  FOOTE.f  PH.  D.,  WABHINflTOK,  D.  C. 
(CfaifSfO  MeetiD(.  SepUmber.  11119)  \ 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  efficiency  is  the  use  of  adequate 
and  permanent  records.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  recording  pyrometers  is  a  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  efficiency  prin- 
ciples on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  various  technical 
industries.  Where  recording  pyrometers  are  not  employed  in  an  industry 
in  which  temperature  measurements  are  necessary,  one  will  generally 
find  that  a  printed  form  is  used  upon  which  is  written,  periodically, 
the  temperatures  measured  by  an  indicating  instrument.  It  is  no  serious 
condemnation  of  the  workman  to  state  that  such  records  are  often 
"doctored, "  but  it  is  rather  a  reflection  upon  the  executive  who  puts  such 
'  temptation  in  the  way  of  a  workman.  One  of  the  well-known  "tricks 
of  the  trade"  is  to  "force"  a  furnace  so  that  it  will  be  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature during  the  periodic  trips  of  the  foreman  or  other  official. 

Indicating  instruments  and  recorders  may  be  used  together  to  great 
advantage.  The  recorder  furnishes  a  printed  record  and  a  check  upon 
the  operator  of  the  furnace,  and  a  record  of  value  in  correlating  properties 
of  the  finished  product  with  the  heat  treatment.  The  indicator  should 
be  of  assistance  to  the  operator  in  controlling  the  furnace  or  oven. 

Modern  practice  requires  a  temperature-recording  instrument  that 
is  as  simple  as  possible,  rugged,  reliable,  and  sufficiently  accurate.  Of 
these  qualifications  reliability  is  paramount,  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  recorder  is  used  for  controlling  the  temperature  automatically.  By 
a  reliable  instrument  is  meant  one  that  will  run  continuously  with  little 
attention  and  with  a  consistent  degree  of  accuracy.  That  is,  if  it  is  in 
error  by  5  per  cent,  one  day,  it  must  be  in  error  by  a  like  amount  on  any 
other  day,  and  not  by  2  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.  The  earlier  forms  of 
recorders  were  complex  and  delicate,  or  mechanically  unsatisfactory  and 
inaccurate,  and  required  considerable  attention  to  keep  them  in  opera- 
tion. Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  development  in  the  manu* 
focture  of  temperature-recording  devices  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
and  many  excellent  instruments  are  now  available. 

The  pyrometers  that  can  be  made  to  record  automatically  fall  under 

*  Asaociate  Phymoiat,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standarde- 
t  PhysiciBt,  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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the  followitig  classificatioDB:  (1)  Gas,  saturated  vapor,  and  liquid 
thermometers;  (2)  resistance  thermometers;  (3)  thermoelectric  pyrom- 
eters; (4)  radiation  pyrometers. 

Of  these  four  types,  the  thermoelectric  pyrometer  recorder  has  the 
greatest  applicability,  especially  for  the  higher  temperatures  at  which 
the  first  two  named  are  not  suitable.  The  constant-volume,  industrial, 
gas  thermometer  is  Buccessful  up  to  about  400°  C.  The  resistance  ther- 
mometer is  capable  of  very  high  accura<7  up  to  1000°  C.  At  such  high 
temperatures,  however,  thermocouples  are  more  serviceable  eince  deterio- 
ration of  the  wire  from  continual  heating  does  not  so  seriously  alter  the 
electromotive  force  developed  by  a  couple  as  it  does  the  resistance  of  a 
resistance  thermometer.  Base-metal  couples  serve  satisfactorily  up 
to  1100°  C;  and  platinum  platinum-rhodium  couples  up  to  1500°  C, 
although  above  1400°  C.  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  protect  the  couple 
from  contamination  by  the  furnace  gases  and  vapors.  Radiation 
pyrometers  are  useful  at  the  highest  attainable  temperatures,  but 
processes  in  which  temperatures  greater  than  1600"  C.  are  used  are  not  in 
general  subjected  to  very  precise  temperature  control. 

Forms  of  Temperature  Records 

The  most  usual  form  of  temperature  record  is  that  in  which  tempera- 
ture appears  as  one  co^dinate  and  time  as  the  other  coordinate.  The 
temperature-time  curve  drawn  on  such  a  record  has  been  called  an  auto- 
graphic record.  This  type  of  curve  is  the  most  easily  obtained  mechanic- 
ally and  is  valuable  as  a  continuous  record  of  the  temperature  of  a 
furnace  over  a  prolonged  run.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  to  detect 
transformation  points  in  steel,  which  appear  as  flexures  or  indentations 
on  the  plot  when  the  furnace  containing  the  sample  is  uniformly  heated 
or  cooled.  For  this  latter  work,  however,  the  "differential  temperature" 
curve  recorder  is  especially  adapted  and  will  be  described  later.  Other 
types  of  curves  obtained  with  special  recorders,  and  used  mainly  (or 
laboratory  work,  are  the  temperature-rate  curve,  the  inverse-rate  curve, 
and  the  derived  differential  curve.  The  various  special  methods  have 
been  discussed  by  Burgess'  and  will  not  be  considered  in  the  present 
paper. 

Oexeral  Types  of  Thermocouple  Recorders  for  Teuperature- 
TiME  Curves 

A  recorder  for  obtaining  a  temperature-time  curve  consiste  essentially 
of  an  electrical  measuring  instrument  with  a  mechanism  for  periodically 
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recording  its  indications  upon  a  chart  that  moves  with  a  uniform  speed. 
As  in  the  case  of  simple  indicators,  there  are  two  general  types  of  recorders, 
one  operating  on  the  galvanometric  principle  and  one  operating  on  the 
potentiometric  principle.  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  indicating  instruments, 
the  potentiometric  principle  while  somewhat  more  complicated  has 
the  especially  desirable  feature  that  Its  indications  are  independent  of 
the  thermocouple  resistance.  The  readings  of  a  recorder  operating  on 
the  galvanometric  principle  depend  on  the  variations  in  the  resistance  of 
the  external  electric  circuit,  although  the  effect  of  these  variations  can 
be  reduced  by  using  an  instrument  of  high  internal  resiBtance  or,  with  less 
satisfaction,  by  keeping  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  very  low. 
In  many  of  the  recorders  now  obtainable  the  resistance  is  sufficiently 
high  so  that  these  effects  become  of  httle  practical  importance.* 

Rbcobd  Charts 

There  are  three  types  of  record  paper  in  general  use,  the  roll  charts 
and  drum  charts  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  disk  or  circular  charts,  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  roll  chart  may  contain  enough  paper  to  last  a  month  or 
more  while  usually  the  drum  or  circular  charts  are  renewed  every  24  hr. 
For  sii^;le-point  recorders,  all  of  these  forms  are  employed;  but,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  multiple-point  recorders  use  record  paper  in  the 
roll  form. 

Upon  circular  charts,  the  lines  of  equal  temperature  (time  coordinates) 
are  represented  by  concentric  circles,  and  lines  of  equal  time  (temperature 
coordinates)  by  arcs  following  the  course  of  the  galvanometer  pointer. 
The  distorted  appearance  of  such  a  record  is  at  first  somewhat  confusing 
but,  with  practice,  the  record  is  eaaly  read  even  when  the  complete  curve 
is  allowed  to  extend  around  the  chart  for  several  revolutions.  If  an 
extended  and  open  temperature  scale  is  required,  the  disk  record  be- 
comes somewhat  unsatisfactory  on  account  (^  its  site,  since  the  diameter 
of  the  circular  sheet  must  be  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the  temperature 
scale.  The  necessity  of  opening  the  recorder  case,  usually  every  24  hr., 
to  mount  a  new  record  sheet  means  greater  liability  for  an  accumulation 
of  dust  which,  in  the  cheaper  forms  of  recorders,  becomes  a  really  serious 
factor. 

In  filing  records  for  future  reference,  the  circular  and  drum  type  one- 
day  records  offer  some  advantage  over  the  continuous  roll  records, 
although  the  latter  may  be  cut  to  any  convenient  length  when  removed 
from  tiie  recorder.  With  the  drum  and  roll  records,  the  coordinates  can 
be  made  rectai^iular.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  temperatm-e  co6rdi- 

*  The  Tequirement  of  high  reastance  is  discuaaed  hy  Foote,  Harriion  and  Fairohild : 
U«L  A  Chun.  Bngng.  (ISIS)  18,  404. 
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natee  are  parte  of  a  circle,  as  shown  id  Fig.  1  where  the  radius  of  the 
circle  is  the  length  of  the  galvanometer  needle.    The  roll  record  is 


Fia.    I. ROU.  OB  DBUM  CBART. 

particularly  adapted  to  multiple-point  recording  aod  for  adjusting  to 
very  slow  or  very  rapid  record  speeds.  , 

The  methods  by  which  the  printiog  of  the  record  is  accomplished 
will  be  described  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  instruments.    The  record 


PlO.  2. — DiBK  CHART. 

may  be  obtained  by  pen  and  ink,  stylus  and  inked  ribbon,  inked  thread, 
carbon  paper  or  coated  paper;  by  puncturing  the  record  paper  by  meaos 
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of  an  electric  epark;  or  by  stamping  upoQ  the  record  sheet  some  imprint 
from  a  stencil.  The  difficulty  in  making  several  distinct  records 
upon  the  same  chart,  required  by  a  multiple-point  recorder,  has 
been  met  in  various  ways,  but  there  is  still  opportunity  for  development 
and  improvement  in  this  regard.  The  advantage  (^  a  multiple-point 
recorder  for  extensive  installations  is  obvious  in  that,  for  a  small  additional 
cost,  the  instrument  will  do  the  work  of  several  single-point  recorders. 

Thbbuocgdple  Recorders  Operatinq  on  the  Galvanouetric 
Principle 

The  recording  millivoltmeter,  or  galvanometer,  may  employ  the  same 
galvanometer  system  used  in  the  portable  indicating  instruments.  A 
more  rugged  instrument  is  desired,  however;  this .ruggedueas  is  obtained 
by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  springs,  boom,  coil,  and  jewel  beuings 
of  a  pivot  instrument,  etc.  To  compensate  for  the  resulting  decrease  in 
sensitivity,  the  density  of  magnetic  flux  through  the  coil  may  be  increased, 
the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on  the  moving  coil  may  be  increased,  and  the 
so-called  swamping  resistance  in  series  with  the  moving  coil  may  be  de- 
creased. Most  indicators  have  a  single  magnet  while  recorders  have  as 
many  as  four  or  six  magnet^  A  portable  instrument  would  become  t^o 
heavy  with  so  many  magnets.  In  general,  the  resistance  of  a  recorder 
is  less  than  that  of  an  indicator  of  the  same  type.  On  account  of  the  very 
small  electromotive  forces  developed  by  thermocouples  and  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  using  a  comparatively  high  resistance  in  series  with 
the  galvanometer  coil  to  minimize  the  effect  of  a  vaiying  resistance,  the 
torque  that  can  be  produced  on  the  moving  coil  is  small.  Pivots,  sus- 
peosionB,  etc.  must  be  very  carefully  made  and  the  moving  coil  must  be 
accurately  balanced  and  so  mounted  that  it  swings  perfectly  free. 

The  galvanometer  pointer  cannot  be  used  to  trace  a  legible  record 
directly  since  the  friction  between  the  paper  and  the  pointer  would  entirely 
alter  the  readings.  One  common  method  for  obtaining  the  record  is 
illustrated  by  the  Siemens  and  Halske  recorder,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
paper  is  unwound  by  clockwork  at  a  uniform  speed  from  a  roll.  An 
inked  ribbon  lies  below  the  paper  and  above  a  metal  plate.  At  periodic 
intervals  the  chopper  bar  B  falls  pressing  a  stylus  on  the  end  of  the  gal- 
vanometer boom  N  into  contact  with  the  paper  and  against  the  ribbon 
and  metal  plate  underneath.  This  makes  a  small  dot  on  the  under  side 
of  the  thin  record  paper,  which  shows  through  from  the  top  as  illustrated. 
The  paper  is  ruled  with  the  proper  time  and  temperature  coordinates  and 
the  row  of  dots  obtained  by  continuous  operation  constitutes  the  required 
temperature-time  curve.  The  maximum  frequency  with  which  the  dots 
can  be  recorded  depends  on  the  natural  period  of  vibration  of  the  mov- 
ing coiL  In  general  practice,  the  dots  appear  at  intervals  <rf  10  to  ^ 
30  seconds. 
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This  principle  is  employed  iu  many  instruments  of  American  make. 
The  chopper  bar  may  be  operated  by  an  electric  motor,  clockwork, 
or  electromagnet,  and  the  design  must  be  such  that  the  galvanometer 
boom  swings  clear  of  the  bar,  between  the  intervals  of  depression,  and  such 
that  the  depression  of  the  bar  against  the  boom  in  no  way  damages  the 
coil  mounting.  These  conditiooa  may  be  satisfied  in  pivot,  suspension, 
and  combination  pivo^suapensiou  systems. 

Recorders  may  be  classified  according  to  the  type  of  support  em- 
ployed in  mounting  the  moving  coil.  The  double-pivot  support  is  the 
most  common  and  was  developed  for  its  greater  ruggedness  and  the 
constancy  of  sensitivity  obtained.  The  outstanding  fault  of  the  double- 
pivot  instruments  is  the  tendency  to  stick  and  the  failure  of  the  manu- 
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facturers  to  make  them  sufficiently  dust-proof.  An  indicator  of  the 
double-pivot  type  may  have  its  moving  coil  so  mounted  that  the  pivots 
do  not  center  in  the  jewel  bearings  but  roll  around  in  a  small  arc  over  the 
cup-shaped  surface  of  the  bearings.  This  reduces  the  friction  consider- 
ably, but  the  method  is  not  applicable  for  recorders,  in  which  the  pointer 
is  periodically  struck  by  a  bar  with  sufficient  force  to  move  the  pivofa  in 
their  bearings.  Unipivot  galvanometers  are  not  used  for  recorders  be- 
cause the  moving  coil  is  free  to  swing  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
scale  and  the  action  of  the  chopper  bar  would  be  to  keep  the  coil  in  con- 
tinual vibration. 

Unipivot-suspension  instruments  are  not  common  and  are  not  widely 
known.  The  suspension  can  be  made  very  long  and  hence  comparatively 
heavy  and  strong.  By  crimping  the  suspension  or  by  supporting  it  on 
a  spring,  a  definite  fraction  of  the  weight  Of  the  moving  coil  may  be  taken 
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from  the  pivot.  The  coil  requires  clamping  during  shipment  and  must 
be  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  always  seat  properly  if  jarred  out 
of  the  bearii^.  There  is,  of  course,  very  little  danger  of  the  suspension 
breaking  and  this  type  of  construction  can  be  followed  in  making  an  in- 
stnimeot  of  good  constancy  and  sensitivity  at  relatively  low  cost. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  forgoing  type  of  galvanometer  construction 
are  found  in  the  double  suspension,  and  with  the  latter  a  still  greater 
sensitivity  and  constancy  are  possible.  The  coil  is  mounted  so  that 
jarring  can  move  it  a  very  small  diatance  and  the  spring  supports  of  the 
atispenaions  are  ao  made  as  to  allow  this  amount  of  motion  without  undue 
tension.  The  coil  is  usually  clamped  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  uae. 
This  construction  is  somewhat  better  in  cose  the  recorder  is  unavoidably 
subject  to  jar,  the  characteristic  vibration  of  the  moving  part  being  of 
shorter  period  with  greater  damping.  It  is  still  necessary  to  keep  the 
recorder  quite  free  from  vibration,  a  precaution  that  should  always  be 
taken. 

Recorders  may  also  be  classified  according  to  their  motive  power.  For 
most  precise  movement  of  the  chart,  a  clock  must  be  used  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  an  electromagnet,  which  may  be  appUed  to  do 
most  of  the  work.  The  clock  alone  must  be  large,  and  have  plenty  of 
power,  particularly  for  multiple-point  recorders.  The  commutators  of 
multiple-point  recorders  must  operate  with  considerable  friction;  this  is 
best  overcome  by  means  of  an  electromagnet  operated  by  the  clock. 
The  magnet  is  also  used  in  some  instrumente  to  operate  the  chopper  bar. 
By  having  the  magnet  lift  a  weight  with  each  stroke,  it  can  be  used  to 
furnish  power  for  driving  the  chart;  this  is  done  in  one  of  the  instruments 
described  below.  A  motor  may  be  used  for  the  driving  power,  and  by 
attaching  a  governor,  very  satisfactory  control  of  the  chart  motion  is 
obtained.  The  motor  requires  somewhat  more  attention  than  a  clock, 
but  in  some  recorders  is  indispensable. 

iNDtTBTRIAL  TTPEB  OP  RfiCORDEBS 
Foreign  designs  will  not  be  described,  for  the  writers  believe  that  no 
foreign-made  recorders  can  compare  favorably  with  the  American  makes 
in  simplicity  of  construction,  ruggedneas,  and  general  applicability  for 
industrial  use.  The  American  manufacturers  first  in  the  field  supplied 
a  need  by  making  a  fairly  cheap  form  of  single-point  recorder,  simply 
made,  and  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  well  worth  its  use.  This  was  done 
at  a  time  when  the  imported  instruments  were  expensive,  complicated, 
and  only  accurate  when  cared  for  by  an  expert. 

The  CiBcmiAB-CHABT  Singlb-poiht  Rbcobdbb 
The    circular-chart,  sin^e-point  recorders  are  made  by  Beighlee 
Electric  Co.,  the  Bristol  Co.,  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  and  the  Hoakins 
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Fia.  4. — Beiqhleb 


Fia.  5. — Bristol 
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Mfg.  Co.  Figs.  4  to  6  illustrate  the  various  forms  of  this  type  of  instru- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  the  Beighlee  recorder,  Fig.  4,  this  type  is 
hot  made  for  multiple  records.  Attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  coordinates  of  the  circular-chart  recorders  are  relatively 
short  and  thus  these  charts  are  unsuited  to  the  measurement  of  rapidly 
changing  temperatures.  They  arc  best  suited  for  furnace  or  oven  opera- 
tion where  a  fixed  temperature  is  maintained  or  desired,  or  a  slow  rise 
or  fall,  as  met  with  in  the  ceramic  industry  and  in  annealing  ovens. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  simple  construction  of  this  recorder.  The  milli- 
voltmeter  is  mounted  on  the  door  so  that  charts  may  be  renewed  without 
danger  of  injuring  the  millivoltmeter  pointer.     The  presser  frame  is  also 


mounted  on  the  door  and  is  operated  by  the  reciprocating  arm  shown  at 
the  upper  left-hand  side  of  the  chart.  This  arm  is  slowly  drawn  back  by 
the  clock  (hidden  by  chart)  against  the  tension  of  a  spring.  Its  release 
throws  the  presser  frame  against  the  pointer  and  a  dot  is  registered  on 
the  chart.  The  pointer  is  made  flexible;  that  of  the  Bristol  instrument 
has  a  flattened  part,  which  results  in  a  slight  rubbing  action  on  the  chart, 
necessary  in  the  use  of  smoked  paper.  In  Fig.  6  is  seen  a  metal  guide 
extending  across  the  paper  just  below  the  point  where  the  record  is  made. 
A  heavy  paper  having  a  slot  along  this  guide  is  placed  underneath  the 
thin  paper  chart  and  over  the  carbon  paper  so  that  in  changing  records 
the  paper  is  not  easily  soiled.  The  small  spool  seen  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  is  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  moving  coil  of  the  meter. 
One  of  its  purposes  is  for  calibrating  the  instrument  or  changing  the 
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temperature  range,  e.g.,  to  change  a  range  0  to  1000°  to  0  to  1500'  the 
total  resistance  of  the  instrument  would  be  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.  This  should  not  be  done  with  low  resistance  instru- 
ments without  also  correcting  Uie  lead  resistance;  i.e.  the  correction  for 
range  should  apply  to  the  entire  electric  circuit. 

The  Hoskins  millivoltmeter  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  the  meter  is 
behind  the  record  and  the  glass  window  closes  flat  against  the  chart, 
sustaining  the  pressure  of  the  pointer  when  the  latter  is  raised  by  the 
pressure  bar.  This  construction  gives  greater  convenience  in  changing 
records. 

The  Beighlee  recorder  is  much  less  simple  in  construction  than  the 
foregoing  types.  Its  distinctive  features  are:  a  somewhat  more  open 
scale  (larger  chart),  a  unipivot-suspension  meter,  and  a  unique  method 
of  making  the  record.  The  pointer  is  not  periodically  depressed  but 
swings  free  with  its  tip  close  to  the  record.  Every  30  sec.  an  electric 
spark  passes  from  the  pointer  to  the  chart  plate  puncturing  the  paper. 
The  record  ia  a  aeries  of  holes  with  seared  edgea,  which  are  easily  seen. 
There  is  a  tendency  of  the  spark  to  jump  the  gap  at  an  angle,  causing  a 
-  slight  error,  which,  however,  is  not  serious.  This  instrument  ia  not  de- 
,  signed  particularly  for  installation  near  the  furnace,  but  in  an  office  or 
central  pyrometer  station.  Its  high  resistance  makes  it  possible  to 
use  very  long  leads  of  small  wire.  The  clock  is  electrically  wound  and 
requires  no  attention  except  regulation.  To  accomplish  multiple  record- 
ing with  this  instrument,  the  chart  is  divided  into  sectors,  and  if  six 
records  are  to  be  made,  the  chart  moves  forward  alightly  more  than  a 
sixth  of  a  revolution  each  }>i  rain.  The  time  coordinates  are  very  short 
and  the  instrument  is  adapted  in  this  form  only  to  large  furnaces  with 
constant  or  slowly  changing  temperatures.  It  should  be  used  combined 
with  an  indicator  for  controlling  temperatures. 

The  only  drum-chart  recorder  is  made  by  the  Stupakoff  laboratories. 
It  is  the  double-pivot  type  with  a  high  resistance  and  ordinary  scale  length. 
The  drum  ia  rotated  once  in  a  day  or  a  week.  This  company  also  makes 
a  single-point  recorder  of  the  roll-chart  type.  The  galvanometer  is  the 
double-suspension  type  with  300  ohms  resistance  for  a  16-miIIivolt 
range.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments  an  effort  is  made  to 
get  the  greatest  accuracy  consistent  with  the  length  of  scale,  and  not 
to  furnish  an  instrument  that  will  stand  hard  knocks.  These  instru- 
ments should  be  mounted  under  cover  in  a  place  free  from  vibration. 

Roll-chart  Recorders 

Roll-chart  recorders  are  made  by  The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Charles 
Engelhard,  Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  S.  H.  Stupakoff,rTaylor  Instrument  Co., 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  Wilson-Maeulen  Co.     The  general  advantages 
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of  the  roll  chart  are  legibility  (coordinates  are  parallel  and  may  be  made 
rectangular),  width  of  scale,  and  adf^tabiUty  to  rapidly  changing  tem- 
peratures, and  the  recording  of  more  than  one  record  on  a  single  chart. 
With  a  paper  speed  of  1  in.  an  hr.  a  20-yd.  roll  will  last  1  mo.  Rolls 
are  usually  furnished  in  20-yd.  lengths  and  longer. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  the  Brown  continuous  recording  pyrometer.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  its  operation  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
circular-chart  recorders.  The  scale  is  nearly  twice  the  width  of  that  on 
the  circular  chart.  An  inked  ribbon  is  extended  across  the  papet  under 
the  meter  pointer  and  is  slowly  changed  by  the  clock.  The  scale  seen 
above  the  chart  is  mounted  on  the  presser  bar. 


Fio.  7. — Brown  roll-chart  recorder. 

The  instrument  is  not  made  to  record  for  more  than  one  thermocouple. 
The  BrowD  multiple  recording  pyrometer  is  a  multiple-galvanometer 
double-scale  instrument.  For  taking  two  to  eight  records,  two  millivolt- 
meters  are  mounted  side  by  side  and  two  temperature  scales  are  printed 
on  one  width  of  paper.  This  results  in  a  very  narrow  chart,  limiting  the 
usefulness  of  the  instrument  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  record  can 
be  read.  It  differs  from  the  single-record  instrument  in  having  a  commu- 
tating  switch  and  a  multicolored  ribbon,  both  of  which  are  operated  by 
the  clock.  The  latter  instrument  is  sometimes  constructed  with  a  galva- 
nometer having  a  double  coil  on  the  one  moving  system,  and  is  applied  for 
detecting  transformation  points  in  steels.  This  is  discussed  more  in 
detail  in  the  section  on  transformation-point  indicators. 
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Charles  Engelhard  has  heretofore  handled  imported  ioBtruments,  but 
has  recently  developed  a  recorder  of  the  high-resistance  double-suspen- 
aion  type.  The  chart  has  rectanguhu*  coordinates,  and  a  graduated 
width  of  4J^  in.  (11.4  cm.).  The  resistance  is  upward  of  700  ohms  for 
rare-metal  thermocouples. 

The  Hoakins  multiple  recording  pyrometer,  which  has  been  recently 
developed,  is  shown  with  cover  and  chart  removed  in  Fig.  8.  It  is  made 
for  ten  records  of  base-metal  thermocouples.  The  scale  is  over  7  in. 
(17  cm.)  wide,  the  highest  range  instrument  reading  to  2500°  F.  (1371"  C). 
The  essential  features  are  an  electric  drive  (C  is  a  solenoid  arm)  and  a 
dock  operating  only  the  electric  contact  device  D.    The  motion  of  the 
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solenoid  arm  raises  the  frame  /  (which  is  depressed  in  other  instruments), 
changes  the  commutator  or  rotary  selective  switch  H,  and  moves  the 
chart  a  step  forward  every  tliird  contact.  Records  are  made  every  20 
sec,,  the  change  from  one  couple  to  the  next  occurring  every  minute. 
Instead  of  using  different  colors  or  symbols  for  different  couples,  the 
chart  is  divided  by  parallel  lines,  between  any  two  of  which  only  one 
couple  records.  The  spaces  are  numbered  consecutively  and  the  records 
are  distinguished  by  referring  to  the  parts  of  the  chart  in  which  they  fall. 
This  is  more  clearly  seen  by  pointing  out  that  the  selective  switch  is 
fastened  directly  on  the  shaft  G,  which  holds  the  toothed  wheels  enga^ng 
perforations  in  the  paper  chart.    A  plug  switchboard  LK  mounted 
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within  the  case  is  so  made  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  couples  in 
any  order,  or  to  put  any  couple  on  more  than  one  number.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  milli voltmeter  is  150  to  300  ohms,  and  it  is  intended  to 
operate  with  a  fixed  lead  resistance  adjusted  to  50  ohms.  The  high 
external  resistance  is  selected  to  take  care  of  compensating  leads,  the 
resistance  of  which  is  about  0.13  ohm  per  foot.  Calibration  can,  of 
course,  be  made  for  any  external  resistance  met  with  in  practice. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  the  thread  recorder  for  single  records,  made  by  the 
Taylor  Instrument  Co.     Using  an  inked  thread  gives  rectangular  coor- 


FiQ.  9. — Thread  recorder. 

dinates.  The  illustration  shows  the  ease  with  which  replacements  are 
made  over  the  five  small  pulleys,  one  of  which  keeps  the  thread  taut. 
The  large  clock  has  two  parts,  one  of  which  moves  the  chart  while  the 
other  lifts  the  depressor  frame.  The  depressor  frame  or  bar  is  lifted  by 
the  clock  through  a  pawl,  which  engages  a  slowly  turning  ratchet.  The 
pawl  is  tripped  out  of  engagement,  allowing  the  bar  to  fall  pressing  the 
pointer  against  the  thread  and  record  paper.  The  small  resistance 
plug  is  a  range  control  series  resistance,  which  allows  the  employment  of 
two  sensitivities. 

Pigs.  10,  11,  and  12  are  three  views  of  the  multipyrograph,  a  thread 
recorder  for  multiple  records.     The  mechanism  is  built  on  a  heavy  metal 
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frame  tiiat  slides  in  grooves,  so  that  the  entire  works  may  be  pulled  for- 
ward for  examination  and  cleaning,  etc.  The  principal  additions  to  the 
thread  recorder  are  an  electromagnet,  commutating  switch,  and  index 
dial  showing  numbers  through  the  small  opening  in  the  left-hand  box. 
The  commutating  switch  is  inclosed  in  the  rectangular  box  below  and  is 
connected  through  the  sprocket  chain,  which  is  turned  in  steps  by  the 
electromagnet.  The  switch  consists  of  a  row  of  long  flat  phosphor- 
bronze  springs  with  platinum-rhodium  contacts.  One  spring  at  a  time 
is  pressed  by  a  cam,  which  is  properly  synchronized  with  the  numbers  and 
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colors  of  the  threads.  A  wiping  action  is  given  the  contacts  by  an  offset 
arrangement,  assuring  good  contact.  This  principle  of  a  wiping,  or 
sliding,  action  of  contacts  is  applied  quite  universally,  though  only  in  the 
better  class  of  recorders  are  rare-metal  contacts  used.  A  high-resistance 
(500  ohms  and  more)  galvanometer  would  render  unnecessary  the  assured 
perfection  of  contact  which  is  afforded  by  a  wiping  action  and  platinum 
points. 

The  clock  of  this  recorder  does  not  require  winding,  but  only  provides 
an  escapement  for  the  gradual  release  of  power  supplied  by  the  electro- 
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magDet.  The  solenoid  coil  raises  a  heavy  bar,  which  is  retaiaed  id  the 
upper  position  by  a  pawl  catching  on  a  ratchet.  The  latter  is  allowed  to 
turn  at  a  uniform  rate  by  the  esc^wment.  The  motion  d  tite  magnet 
turns  the  switch  cam  shaft  and  operates  the  depressor  arm.  The  chart  is 
run  through  the  power  supplied  to  the  ratchet  by  the  fall  of  the  lifted 
parts.  Electric  contact  is  made  every  K  min.,  the  interval  being  gov- 
erned by  the  position  of  the  pawl,  that  is  the  number  of  ratchet  teeth 
passed  during  the  rise  of  the  magnet. 

Three  inked  threads  of  different  colors  are  mounted  on  a  frame  as 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  in  which  the  chart  rolls  are  shown  lowered  into  the  posi- 
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tioo  for  replacement.  The  threads  are  brought  alternately  into  positions 
governed  by  the  commutating  mechanism.  Six  records  are  obtained 
by  changing  the  order  of  records  in  such  a  way  that  three  records  appear 
as  a  line  of  uniformly  spaced  dots,  and  three  appear  as  lines  of  dots 
spaced  in  pairs.  The  proper  selection  of  numbers  will  usually  keep 
records  of  the  same  color  well  separated.  The  moving  coil  of  the 
millivoltmeter  is  given  additional  protection  from  dust  by  the  casing 
shown  in  Fig.  11. 

To  make  this  recorder  operate  on  one  thermocouple,  the  couple  is  oon- 
neoted  to  the  six  terminals  in  parallel.    If  a  record  of  only  one  color  is 
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desired  the  threads  may  be  replaced  by  three  of  like  color.  The  scale 
of  the  chart  is  4>^iin.  (11.4  cm.)  wide  and  may  be  graduated  in  various 
ranges  of  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  centigrade. 

The  Thwing  recording  pyrometer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13,  which  shows 
a  type  making  six  records  with  two  galvanometers.  Records  are  distin- 
guished on  this  instrument  by  making  one  record  of  3-inin.  dashes,  the 
second  of  IH-min-  daabes,  and  the  third  with  dots.  The  cycle  requires 
7  mln.,  since  both  galvanometer  pointers  are  depressed  at  once.  After 
the  third  record,  the  thermocouple  circuit  is  opened  and  the  pointer  re- 
turns to  zero  where  it  is  pressed  upon  an  inking  pad.    This  method  of 


Fig.  12. — Multiplb-poin' 

making  easily  distinguished  records  is  simple  and  results  in  no  confusion. 
The  Thwing  recorders  are  also  made  with  three  or  four  galvanometers 
giving  nine  or  twelve  records.  The  width  of  Jscale  decreases  with  the 
ouml^er  of  records,  and  for  twelve  records  is  but  2J-^  in,  (6.3  cm.)  wide. 
The  mechanism  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple  and  can  be  made  so 
even  with  considerable  friction  in  operation,{^becau6e  the  clock  is  very 
powerful,  and  is  wound  once  daily.  The  clock  does  all  the  work,  turning 
the  paper  roll,  depressing  the  needle,  and  closing  and  opening  the  thermo- 
couple .circuits.  The  commutator  contacts  are  of  silver  and  should  give 
good  results  with  a  shght  wiping  action,  which  is  obtained.  This  recorder 
is  often  furnished  to  operate  on  combinations  of  thermocouples  and  one 
or  more  radiation  pyrometers,   which  is   frequently  very  convenient. 
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The  galvanometers  used  are  double-pivot  instrunienfs  of  a  standard 
Thwing  type,  which  has  been  described  by  the  writers  in  a  previous 
article.  The  resistance  can  be  made  fairly  high,  but  varies  widely  with 
different  instruments,  remaining  high  enough  to  give  considerable  lati- 
tude in  length  of  leads  (copper)  used. 

The  Tapalog,  a  single-  or  multiple-point  recorder  made  by  the  Wilaoii- 
Maeulen  Co.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig8.  14  and  15.     The  figures  illustrate  a 


FlO,    13,— THWIN(i    RECOROER. 

four-record  instrument  which  is  the  most  common  form.  The  very 
heavy  and  strong  construction  of  this  instrument  is  easily  recognized 
in  the  illustrations.  The  case  is  heavy  enameled  cast  iron  with  ^-in. 
plate-gla-ss  windows.  The  works  are  mounted  on  an  iron  casting  sup- 
ported on  a  shelf.  There  is  no  need  of  an  extra  dust-proof  cabinet  and 
this  case  is  bolted  directly  to  a  wall. 

Rectangular  coordinates  on  the  chart  are  obtained  by  pressing  the 
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galvanometer  pointer  against  a  nearly  sharp  straightedge  extending 
across  and  underneath  the  record  paper.  In  Fig.  15,  the  chart  carriage 
is  lowered  into  position  for  change  of  paper  and  inked  ribbon,  which  here 
have  been  removed.  The  sharp  straightedge  is  visible  midway  between 
the  sprocket  roller  W  and  the  sprocket  drum  D.  The  front  of  the  depres- 
sor frame,  sometimes  called  the  chopper  bar,  is  straight  and  in  line  with 


Fia.    14. — W1L.SON-MAEULEN    RECORDER. 

the  sharp  straightedge.  The  pointer  is  thus  caught  between  two 
edges,  giving  a  dot  under  the  paper  which  is  thin  and  translucent.  The 
records  are  distinguished  by  different  colors.  Dots  are  made  at  lO-sec. 
intervals,  eight  dots  to  a  thermocouple,  and  a  change  of  couples  every 
80  sec.  The  recorder  may  be  made  to  persist  in  indicating  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  couple  by  moving  the  lever  to  "Single,"  which  disconnects 
the  commutator  within  the  cylindrical  box  on  the  left. 

Power  is  obtained  from  three  dry  cells  placed  within  the  case,  and  the 
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speed  of  recording  operations  is  regulated  by  the  clock  in  the  box  at  the 
upper  right-hand  side.  The  clock  case  is  the  background  in  Figs.  16 
and  17.    It  is  a  powerful  eight-day  clock  with  two  springs.     The  eacape- 


Fio.  16. — Wilson-Maeulen  recorder. 


Fio.  16.— Contact  mechanibu  o 


meut  is  mechanically  linked  with  the  recorder  parts  through  the  sprocket 
E,  Pig.  16,  which  is  engaged  by  the  pawl  D.  The  chart  drum  is  driven 
by  the  pair  of  gear  wheels  seen  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  The  fol- 
owing  description  explains  the  operation  of  the  contact  mechanism  and 
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the  method  of  taking  the  load  off  the  clock.  The  depressor  frame  B 
ie  held  up  by  the  overbalancing  weight  C  and  is  allowed  to  rise  slowly 
by  the  slow  motion  of  the  escapement  sprocket  E,  which  is  engaged  by 
the  pawlZ)  and  its  spring  0.  In  Fig.  17,  the  comer  of  B  has  been  cut  away 
to  show  parteP  and  W.  When  dectric  contact  (battery  circuit)  is  made, 
the  electromagnet  forces  the  frame  B  down  with  a  sharp  blow.  This  lifts 
the  weight  C.  The  part  P  bolted  to  B  engages  the  lug  W  on  the  arm  H, 
forcing  the  latter  to  the  leftuntil  it  is  caught  by  a  lug  entering  the  notch 
K  in  the  arm  G.  As  soon  as  the  frame  B  ia  depressed,  it  starts  rising 
slowly  with  the  motion  of  E.  When  the  frame  B  reaches  a  certain  point, 
it  lifts  the  arm  Q  {P  strikes  L)  disengaging  it  from  the  lug  on  H,  allow- 
ing fi  to  be  pulled  into  its  original  position  by  the  spring  T.    The  latter 


Fig.  17. — Contact 

Operation  ia  sudden,  so  that  the  lower  end  of  H  strikes  the  spirally  wound 
wire  V  on  M,  making  electric  contact  in  the  battery  circuit.  Thus  the 
cycle  is  complete.  In  this  cycle,  energy  is  intermittently  stored  up  in 
the  spring  T  and  the  weight  C.  The  contact  on  H  and  the  wire  V  are 
platinum-rhodium  and  platinum,  bo  that  good  contact  is  always  made. 

Eight  strokes  of  an  electromagnet  store  up  sufficient  energy  to  shift 
the  commutator.  This  is  not  shown  in  detail  as  the  parts  are  so  small 
and  superimposed  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  show  their  operation  photo- 
graphically. The  commutator  ia  thoroughly  tested  before  incorporation 
in  the  recorder,  by  running  it  for  a  month  in  the  factory.  The  contacts 
are  of  rare  metal  and  a  combined  blow  and  wipe  contact  is  employed. 

Until  recently  the  galvanometer  of  this  recorder  was  made  only  with 
double  pivots  and  having  a  resistance— including  the  swamping  re- 
sistance— of  50  to  150  ohms.  In  1919,  the  manufacturers  began  furnish- 
ing the  instrumeht  with  .a  monopivot  galvanometer,  and  were  able  to 
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increase  the  total  internal  resistance  to  450  ohms  for  a  55-niillivolt 
range.  The  armature  and  eprings  of  the  galvanometer  have,  in  this 
case,  a  combined  resistance  of  46  ohms.  The  period  of  vibration  of 
the  moving  coil  about  a  horizontal  axis  is  such  that  very  rarely  may 
trouble  be  expected  due  to  jarring  of  the  recorder.  The  galvanometer 
parts  are  particularly  Btrong  and  the  method  of  lowering  the  chart  carriage 
for  replacing  ribbon  and  paper  precludes  any  likelihood  of  injury  to  them. 

Thermocovplg  Recorder  Operating  on  the  Potentiombtric 
Principle 

The  principle  of  operation  of  the  potentiometer  circuit  and  the  various 
arrangements,  as  it  is  applied  in  pyrometry,  has  been  described  by  the 
writers'  elsewhere.  For  the  reader's  convenience  the  diagram  of  the 
simple  potentiometer  cireuit  is  given  again  in  Fig.  IS.     The  three  steps 


in  the  operation,  adjusting  the  current  through  DE,  connecting  the  ther- 
mocouple (the  galvanometer  is  deflected),  and  turning  the  point  G  until 
the  galvanometer  deflection  is  zero,  are  done  automatically  in  the  multi- 
ple-point potentiometer  recorder. 

The  curve-drawing  recorder  made  by  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.  is  a 
potentiometer  recorder  for  one  couple  only.  The  ink  pen  remains  in 
contact  with  the  paper  chart  at  all  times  and  a  continuous  terraced  curve 
is  drawn.  In  this  single-point  recorder,  the  current  through  the  slide 
wire  is  set  by  hand,  since  a  commutator  would  be  required  to  do  this 
automatically,  and  the  addition  of  a  commutator  converts  the  instru- 
ment into  a  multiple-point  recorder,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  19  and  20. 
The  potentiometer  recorder  consists  essentially  of  a  potentiometer  with 
the  mechanical  device  shown  in  Fig.  21  foi  automatically  changing  the 

'  See  paper  by  Foote,  Harrison  and  Fairchild  on  Therraoelectric  Pyrometry,  this 

volume. 
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slide-wire  contact  and  moving  the  pen  across  the  chart.  It  is  the  per- 
fection of  this  simple  device  that  has  made  possible  the  application  of  the 
pot«ntiometric  principle  to  the  autographic  recorder. 

Figs.  19  and  20  show  the  construction  of  this  instrument  in  some 
detail.  The  case  conaist^  of  a.  cast-iron  back  with  an  oak  and  glass  cover, 
which  is  raised  ia  Fig.  20.  On  the  left  of  the  case  are  shown  the  main 
switch,  the  thermocouple,  and  battery  binding  posts;  and  on  this  par- 
ticular instrument  an  automatic  cold-junction  compensator.^  On  the 
left,  within  the  case,  is  the  double-pole  commutator  with  five  sectors, 
one  of  which  is  for  the  standard-cell  connection.  The  motor  is  mounted 
above  the  box  containing  the  governor,  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  motor  shaft.  •  The  gears  aud  cams  on  the  right  connect  the  main 


FlQ.    IO.^LbEDS    &    NOHTHRUP    RECORDER. 

shaft  with  the  commutator,  print  wheel  (in  place  of  pen),  and  paper  chart. 
In  Fig.  21,  the  moving  coil  of  the  galvanometer  is  marked  7  and  this  is 
seen  in  Fig.  19  between  the  pole  pieces  of  the  horseshoe  magnet. 

The  chart  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  recorder  is  10  in.  (25  cm.)  wide 
and  has  rectangular  coordinates.  The  paper  has  been  removed  in  Fig. 
19  showing,  near  the  bottom  of  the  case,  the  empty  roll.  The  paper  goes 
from  this  roll  over  the  drum  aad  out  of  the  case  through  a  slot  in  the 
bottom.  The  pen  in  single-point  recorders,  or  the  print  wheel  in  the 
instrument  illustrated,  travels  on  a  rod  above  the  drum  and  is  attached 
to  a  cord.  In  Fig.  19,  this  rod  is  turned  in  synchronism  with  the  commu- 
'  8ee  paper  on  Tlicrinoelectric  Pyronietry, 
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tator  80  that  the  proper  number  on  the  print  wheel  is  down.  The  rod  is 
kept  away  from  the  paper,  against  the  tension  of  two  helical  springs,  by 
arms  at  each  end,  which  are  pressed  against  the  peripheries  <A  two  cams, 
on  a  shaft  running  in  the  rear  of  the  frame  seen  in  I^.  20  where  the  entire 
works  is  swung  outward,  on  a  heavy  cast  iron  frame. 

A  short  description  of  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  21  and  its  cycle  of 
operations  will  explain  how  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  results 
in  a  movement  of  the  sUde  wire  and  pen  without  requiring  that  the  galva- 
nometer do  any  work.  The  disk  1  ia  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  the 
slide  resistances  R  and  DE,  Fig.  18,  which  are  wound  on  the  circumfer- 
ences iA  the  disks  visible  in  Fig.  20.    The  power  suppUed  by  the  motor 


Fia.  20. — Lbbdb  &  Northsup 

enters  this  mechanical  system  through  the  shaft  6  carrying  the  large  cams 
6E  and  the  small  cams  6B  and  6C,  At  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  6, 
the  cams  6E  straighten  out  the  arm  S,  which  perchance  has  been  tilted  a 
moment  before,  and  in  doing  this  rotate  the  disk  /,  arm  S  being  pressed 
at  this  time  against  the  disk  1  by  the  spring  3.  The  arm  S  is  pivoted  on 
the  spring  S,  which  is  fast  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument.  When  the 
cams  6E  have  rotated  until  their  longest  radii  are  passing  the  extensions 
of  arm  S,  the  cam  6C  begins  to  raise  S,  lifting  B  away  from  the  disk. 
When  2  is  free,  the  cam  6B  raises  the  rocker-arm  6,  which,  in  case  the 
galvanometer  is  unbalanced,  catches  the  pointer  under  one  of  the  right- 
angle  levers  4^  and  4R  pivoted  at  IS4E.    The  lever  4L  or  4R  is  thus  made 
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to  swing  the  arm  2  by  pressiiig  against  one  of  the  ecceDtrically  located, 
lugs,  2C  The  rocker-arm  6  is  then  immediately  lowered  to  allow  the 
galvanometer  to  swing  freely.  Cam  6C  is  so  shaped  and  fixed  on  the 
shaft  6  that  it  will  recede  from  the  spring  S,  allowing  S  to  press  B  against 
the  disk  just  before  the  cams  6E  begin  once  more  to  straighten  2. 

This  mechanism,  in  its  cycle  of  operations,  moves  the  contact  on  the 
slide  wire  whenever  the  potentiometer  is  out  of  balance  with  the  thermo- 
couple and  in  so  doing  operates  to  obtain  or  restore  the  balance.  The 
shaft  e  rotates  once  in  about  £  sec.,  which  is  slow  enough  to  allow  the 
galvanometer  time  to  Come  to  rest  or  nearly  so.    This  design  is  such  that 


the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  arm  $  increafies  with  the  extent  of  the  galva- 
nometer deflection,  since  the  pointer  approaches  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever 
4L  or  ^  as  the  deflection  increases.  The  motion  of  5  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  rotation  of  2  will  correspond  to  a  rebslanceing  step  of  the  pen, 
of  ^  in.  (19  mm.)  when  the  deflection  is  a  maximum,  and  decreases 
uniformly  to  about  ^^o  in.  when  the  deflection  is  just  sufficient  to  catch 
the  boom  under  one  of  the  right-angle  levers.  This  gives  sufficient 
rapidity  of  the  various  actions  to  take  the  pen  the  width  of  the  scale  in 
somewhat  less  than  1  min.  A  record  is  made  once  a  minute  on  the 
multiple-point  recorders  of  standard  design.    The  position  fA  the  pen, 
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when  a  balance  has  been  obtained  just  before  each  record,  correeponde 
to  a  definite  point  on  the  sUde  wire,  for  the  pen  is  fixed  to  a  cord  fast  to 
the  slide-wire  disk  and  is  wound  or  unwound  with  the  rotation  of  the  disk. 

Once  during  a  revolution  of  the  commutator,  the  thermocouple  is 
disconnected  and  the  standard-cell  connection  made.  At  the  same  time 
the  potentiometer  sUde  wire  is  let  loose  from  its  shaft  and  the  dutch 
engages  a  second  resistance  R,  Fig.  18.  Movements  of  the  disk  then 
result  in  changing  the  resistance  of  the  battery  circuit  and  the  current 
is  thus  Bet  to  its  proper  value.  The  pen  does  not  follow  this  adjustment 
and  no  record  is  made  of  variations  in  the  current.  With  batteries  in 
fair  condition,  the  current  is  easily  maintained  constaat;-but  if  there 
arises  any  doubt  of  this  constancy,  the  recorder  may  be  watched  for  a 
few  minutes  and  when  the  standard-cell  connection  is  made,  the  first 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  an  indication  of  the  change  inthe  current 
^nce  the  last  adjustment.  A  short-circuiting  contact  on  the  slide  wire 
carries  the  pen  to  zero  on  the  chart  when  the  battery  has  run  down,  thus 
providing  ample  warning  under  most  circumstances. 

The  scale  of  this  recorder  is  uniform  when  graduated  in  millivolts, 
and  departs  from  uniformity  for  a  temperature  graduation  according 
to  the  temperature-electromotive  force  relation  of  the  thermocouple. 
The  standard  galvanometer  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  work  satisfactorily 
with  a  full-scale  range  of  10  millivolts,  which  gives  a  very  open  scale, 
particularly  for  base-metal  couples,  when  J{o  ^^-  (2-5  mm.)  of  scale 
corresponds  to  2^"  C.  This  recorder  is  used  with  resistance  ther- 
mometers, in  which  case  the  electrical  circuit  takes  the  form  of  a 
Wheatstone  bridge,  and  the  scale  can  be  opened  until  the  entire  range 
corresponds  to  as  little  as  2°  C.  The  zero  of  the  scale  can  be  adjusted  to 
correspond  to  any  fixed  electromotive  force,  so  that  the  scale  may  be  put 
within  any  range  of  temperature  desired.  The  great  adaptability,  of  the 
instrument  is  readily  apparent.  Some  of  the  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  section  on  temperature  control.^ 

Transformation-point  Indicators  and  Recorders 

Instruments  for  obtaining  transformation  or  critical  points  in  steels 
have  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  fairly  well  known  in  the 
steel  industries.  The  simplest,  being  also  the  least  accurate  method  of 
measuring  the  temperature  at  critical  points,  is  to  record  or  plot,  from 
indicator  readings,  the  temperatiu^-time  of  the  sample  of  steel  when 
placed  in  a  furnace  and  heated.  This  method  requires  a  very  steady 
rate  of  heating  and  the  sensitivity  is  ordinarily  only  sufficient  for  high- 
carbon  steels.  It  is  possible,  by  using  a  potentiometer  and  very  sensitive 
galvanometer  and  forcing  the  furnace  to  rise  in  temperature  at  a  fixed 
'  This  volume. 
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rate,  to  obtain  a  tempcrature-timc  curve  that  will  indicate  plainly  all  the 
tranfiformatioiiB.  There  ia  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  rate  of  heating 
constant,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  control  this  rate  better  than  to  keep 
it  from  changing  rapidly.  However,  in  the  research  laboratory,  good 
heating  rate  control,  sufficient  Bensitivity,  and  an  accurate  method  of 
measuring  time  intervals,  as  with  a  chronograph  or  stop  watch,  will  give 
all  the  necessary  data,  sometimes  requiring  for  a  complete  interpretation, 

the  replotting  of  the  data*  as  temperature  versus  inverse  rate,  — • 

if 

Burgess  has  described'  the  use  of  a  neutral  body  and  the  differential- 
couple  arrangement  (first  devised  by  Sir  Koberts-Austen),  which  tends 
to  avoid  to  a  large  extent  the  destruction  of  useful  data  by  variations  in 
heating  and  cooling  rates.  The  differential  couple  ia  mounted  with  one 
hot  junction  in  the  teat  piece  and  the  other  in  a  neutral  body  (one  with 
no  transformation  points). 

The  data  obtained  are  curves  of  temperature  of  test  piece  versus  tem- 
perature difference  between  test  piece  and  neutral  body.  These  are 
mounted  aide  by  side  in  the  furnace  and  must  be  of  such  size,  specific 
heat,  emissivity,  etc.  as  to  heat  and  cool  at  nearly  the  same  rate. 

The  industrial  laboratory  requires  a  method  of  automatic,  or  at  least 
semi-automatic,  recording  of  coohng  curves.  Simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
implies  a  limited  scale  range,  incompatible  with  the  direct  fl  versus  ( 
method  and  requiring  the  use  of  the  differential  thermocouple.  To 
avoid  errors  due  to  improper  measurement  of  time  intervals,  the  records 
of  temperature  and  temperatiu'e  difference  must  be  on  one  chart  and  are 
best  obtained  from  a  single  galvanometer  connected  alternately  to  the 
thermocouple  in  the  test  piece  and  the  differential  couple.  A  curve  of 
temperature  versus  temperature  difference  may  be  obtained  simply,  in  a 
semi-automatic  recorder  using  two  galvanometers. 

The  Brown  TranaforTnation  Point  Recorder. — Fig.  7  illustrates  the 
type  of  recorder  applied  for  this  purpose.  The  single  galvanometer 
of  this  instrument  has  two  windings  of  low  resistance,  one  of  which  has  in 
series  with  it  a  high  resistance  and  is  employed  to  measure  temperatureB. 
This  coil  is  connected  permanently  to  the  thermocouple  in  the  test 
piece.  At  intervals,  a  record  is  made  of  its  temperature.  At  alternate 
intervals,  the  other  coil  is  connected  to  the  differential  couple  and  a 
record  made  of  its  temperature  difference.  This  difference  shows  OQ 
the  chart  as  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  curves  of  $  and  0-$'.  If 
the  first  coil  were  disconnected  during  the  time  the  other  is  connected 


•  G.  K.  Burgesa:  On  Methods  of  Obtaining  Cooling  Curves.     II.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standarda  SoL  Paper  09. 
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0-9'  would  be  measured  by  the  deflection  from  zero  on  the  chart. 
But  6-9'  may  be  positive  or  negative  and  this  arrangement  would  necessi- 
tate a  reversing  switch  and  offer  no  advantage.  To  obtain  sufficient 
sensitivity  base-metal  couples  and  rather  large  test  pieces  are  used.  The 
instrument  will  show  a  curve  with  a  very  marked  jog  at  the  eutectoid 
transformation  point,  and  by  close  observation  the  allotropic  transfor- 
mation point  At  may  be  detected  in  pure  iron.  There  is  not  an  excessive 
sensitivity,  but  practically  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  a  double- 
pivot  galvanometer. 

The  Leedt  <ft  Northrup  Tran^omation-point  Indicator. — This  instru- 
ment is  a  semi-automatic  recorder  giving  a  continuous  curve  of  9  vs. 
$-8'.    One  observer  is  required  and  no  time  measurements  are  made;  it 
ia  illustrated,  in  part,  by  liig.  22.    The  wall-type  reflecting  galvanometers 
(tv/o)  are  not  shown.     The   complete  appa- 
ratus includes  the  two  galvanometers,  fiuroace, 
rheostat,  and  thermocouples. 

The  recorder  consists,  in  the  main,  of  a 
potentiometer  with  a  sUde  wire  and  drum  chart 
on  the  same  shaft.    In  moving  the  slide  wire 
to  obtain  a    balance  of  the  potentiometer 
galvanometer,     the     chart,     with    ordinates 
graduated  in  degrees   (or   miUivolts),   turns 
simultaneously  and  its  position  with  reference 
to  a  pen  held  in  contact  indicates  the  temper- 
ature of  the  test  piece.    The  pen  is  mounted 
above  the  chart  on  a  carriage,  which  may  be 
moved  by  turning  a  screw  across  the  width 
of  the  chart.    Upon  the  carriage  is  a  ground- 
glass  screen  with  a  central  vertical  mark.    A 
spot  of  hght  from  the  differential  galvano- 
meter isfocussed  on  this  screen.    The  differen- 
tial couple  is  connected  directly   to   this  galvanometer  and  its  de- 
flections are  followed  by  turning  the  pen-carriage  screw  keeping  the 
mark  on  the  glass  coincident  with  the  light  beam  from  the  galvanometer. 
A  separate  glass  scale  is  provided  for  balancing  the  other  galvanometer. 
The  observer  has  two  motions  to  perform,  viz.,  turning  the  slide  wire 
(and  drum)  and  turning  the  pen-carriage  screw.     The  zero  temperature 
point  is  suppressed  and  the  end  of  the  slide  wire  is  usually  made  to  corre- 
spond to  2  millivolts  or  the  corresponding  temperature.    The  other  end 
of  the  shde  wire  corresponds  to  10  millivolts  giving  8  millivolts,  or  about 
800°  C,  over  the  whole  chart  length  of  20  in.  (50.8  cm.) .    This  is  a  suffi- 
ciently long  temperature  scale  for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  series  with  the  differential  galvanometer  is  a  resistance  that  may 
be  used  to  cut  down  the  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer,  which  will  be 
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usually  deflected  off  the  scale  at  a  eutectoid  transfonnatkm  point.  The 
sensitivity  is  ample  for  detecting  all  the  transformatioD  points  ordinarily 
required  in  practice.  The  period  of  the  galvanometer  is  short  enough  to 
allow  the  heating  and  cooling  to  be  done  in  less  than  1  hr.  The  curve 
obtained  is  a  continuous  line,  slightly  rag^^  due  to  manual  opwatioo, 
and  is  easily  trandated  into  metallui^cal  terms.  It  can  be  replotted  into 
„  iCL"  9') 
M 

due  to  Rosenhain,'  especially  if  errors  are  suspected  due  to  considerable 
differences  in  the  cooling  curves  of  the  test  pieceand  the  neutral.  This 
curve  also  aids  in  the  interpretation  <^  results  and  corresponds  to  the 
inverse-rate  curve  when  only  measurements  of  temperature  and  time  are 
made  without  the  use  of  a  neutral  body  and  differential  thermocouple. 

DISCUSSION 

R.  W.  Nbwcomb,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussion*). — On 
page  417  mention  is  made  of  a  new  instrument  with  an  exceptionally 
high  resistance  that  has  been  developed  by  Charlee  Engelhard.  All 
friction  and  wear  of  moving  parts  of  the  moving  system  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  replacing  the  hardened  ateel  pivots  and  jeweled  bearings, 
commonly  iised  on  other  instruments,  by  a  double  metallic  filament, 
one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom,  under  slight  tension.  Any  pos- 
sible distortion  of  the  moving  coil,  because  of  tension,  has  been  eliminated 
by  introducing  a  solid  spindle  as  the  axis  of  the  coil  between  the  points 
on  the  coil  where  the  metallic  filament  is  attached.  The  filaments  serve 
not  only  as  a  support  for  the  moving  coil,  but  also  to  lead  in  the  current 
from  the  binding  posts  to  the  moving  coil,  and  as  a  source  of  counter- 
torque;  instruments  so  constructed  do  not  require  leveling,  and  are 
mechanically  very  robust. 

The  clock  of  the  recorder  serves  only  to  drive  the  chart  at  its  specified 
rate  and  to  operate  a  small  contact-making  device;  i.e.,  there  is  no 
other  mechanical  load  on  the  clockworks.  The  contact-making  de- 
vice is  BO  constructed  that  there  is  a  quick-make,  a  quick-break,  and 
a  wiping  effect  while  the  contact  is  being  made.  Contact  surfaces 
on  this  switch  are  of  platinum  platinum-indium.  The  operation  of 
this  contact,  which  occiub  once  each  minute,  sends  a  current,  from  a 
6-volt  supply,  through  a  solenoid  magnet,  which  operates  the  depressor 
bar  mechanism  in  the  case  of  the  single-record  instrument;  in  the  case  of 
the  multiple-record  instrument,  it  operates  the  automatic  switch  and 
color-changing  features,  as  well  as  the  depressor  bar. 

A  new  method  of  inking  is  employed.    On  the  single-record  recorders 

■ObMYationa  on  Recalewence  Curves.    Proe.  Phye.  Soc.  Lend.  (1908)  SI,  180. 
•RecoiTed  Nov.  1,  1919. 
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the  paper  passes  over  a  small  roller  about  J-^  in.  in  diameter,  which  in 
located  directly  across  the  instrument,  beneath  the  depressor  bar. 
The  paper  is  held  clear  from  the  roller  surface  by  small  hubs  located  at 
each  end.  The  roller  is  covered  with  a  fabric  tube,  impregnated  with 
the  inking  compound,  and  is  slowly  turned  by  the  passage  of  the  paper. 
The  pointer  swings  above  the  chart  and  below  the  depressor  bar.  When 
the  depressor  bar  falls,  the  position  of  the  pointer  at  its  intersection 
with  the  color-carrying  roll  underneath  the  chart  is  recorded.  On  the 
multiple-record  instruments,  there  are  as  many  rollers  as  the  capacity 
of  the  multiple-recorder  in  thermocouples,  i.e.,  on  a  four-point  recorder 
there  are  four  rollers,  on  a  six-point  recorder,  six  rollers,  etc. 

The  operation  of  the  automatic  switch  that  controls  the  rollers,  the 
depressor  bar,  and  the  color-changing  mechanism  ia  accomplished  by 
the  solenoid  magnet;  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  mEignet  is  changed 
into  a  rotating  motion  for  the  operation  of  the  switch  and  color-changing 
mechanism,  by  a  double-acting  locking  pawl  engaged  with  a  pinion. 
When  the  small  contact  switch  on  clockwork  makes  contact,  the  armature 
of  the  magnet  is  drawn  down,  allowing  the  depressor  bar  to  record  the 
position  of  the  pointer  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  thermo- 
couple. As  soon  as  the  contact  is  broken,  the  reacting  spring  on  the 
solenoid  magnet  turns  the  automatic  switch  and  color-changing  mechan- 
ism to  the  next  point. 
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High-temperature  Control 

I.  FAIRCHILD,*  B.  8.,  AND  PAUL  D.  FOOTE.t  PH.    D., 


The  meaning  of  temperature  control  can  be  extended  to  cover 
not  only  the  control  of  temperatures  but  also  the  control  of  processes 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  temperatures  involved.  In  this  sense  it 
has  a  very  wide  interest.  A  list  of  the  industries  in  which  temperature 
control  is  used  in  one  way  or  another  would  cover  nearly  the  entire 
industrial  0eld.  This  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  field  of  high 
temperatures. 

In  practically  all  industries  involving  operations  at  high  temperatures, 
pyrometers  are  used  or  men  are  paid  for  their  ability  either  to  estimate 
temperatures  or  gage  an  operation  by  some  physical  or  chemicaJ  change 
or  condition  dependent  on  temperatures.  A's  progress  is  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  instruments  and  of  methods  for  measuring  temperature,  some 
of  these  highly  skilled  artisans  are  learning  the  use  of  a  new  tool.  Many 
processes  have  been,  in  recent  years,  improved  by  means  of  exact  measure- 
ment thus  substituted  for  estimation,  but  in  a  great  many  industries  the 
pyrometer  has  had  practically  no  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  useful- 
ness. The  perfecting  of  instruments  must  be  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
semination of  the  knowledge  that  new  instruments  are  available  and  can 
be  economically  used.  The  demand  at  present,  however,  is  ahead  of 
the  supply,  and  many  industries  are  handicapped  by  the  want  of 
pyrometers. 

One  of  the  highest  paid  skilled  tradesmen  of  the  present  time  is  the 
man  in  the  steel  rolling  mill  who  knows  when  proper  working  tempera- 
tures are  attained.  The  metallurgist  in  his  development  of  steels  is 
continually  demanding  closer  adherence  to  given  temperature  ranges  in 
the  processes,  and  the  pyrometer  is  rapidly  becoming  indispensable. 
Properties  of  the  finished  products  are  being  correlated  with  working 
temperatures  and  so  closely  that  in  some  cases  even  the  pyrometer  is 
taxed  to  give  the  required  accuracy.  The  greatest  prepress  has  been 
made  in  those  industries  in  which  the  lower  temperatures  are  used, 
particularly  below  500°  C.  In  this  lower  range  automatic  control 
baa  been  highly  developed. 

•  Associate  Pliyaicist,  U.  B.  Bureau  of  StuDdards. 
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Gbnebal  Discussion  of  Pbobleh  of  Coktbol 

Some  of  the  factors  that  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  regulation  of  fur- 
naces, ovens,  kihis,  tanks,  etc.,  are:  Inconstancy  of  beat  supply,  variation 
in  internal  absorption  or  generation  of  beat,  variation  of  heat  lost  by  radia- 
tion, etc.,  and  unsteady  supply  or  composition  of  material  to  be  heat  treated. 
As  each  of  these  items  is  intimately  associated  with  temperature  and  tem- 
perature variations,  there  is  httle  room  for  doubt  that  furnace  control 
ia  best  accomplished  with  and  through  a  knowledge  of  the  temperatures 
and  temperature  variations.  Further,  this  knowledge  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  at  high  temperatures,  finally  beconung  the  prime  req- 
uisite in  all  cases.  How  are  the  temperature  and  its  variations  to  be 
determined?  Where  (in  what  part  of  the  furnace,  kiln,  or  oven)  is  it  to 
be  determined?  What  is  the  best  way  in  which  the  temperature  may 
be  indicated  so  that  it  will  aid  in  control?  Or  can  automatic  temperature 
control  be  accomplished? 

There  is  generally  some  point,  or  perhaps  several,  in  a  furnace,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  more  intimately  connected  Vith  the  desired  con- 
ditions than  any  other.  In  a  hardening  furnace,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
put  a  thermocouple  at  some  point  and  find  the  temperature  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  But  It  is  another  matter  to  determine  the  actual  temperature 
of  a  piece  of  steel  In  the  furnace.  This  particular  case  will  be  treated 
later.  In  open-hearth  furnaces  two  temperatures  are  particularly  desired, 
that  of  the  metal  and  that  of  the  ^oof.'  It  is  essential  to  tap  the  furnace 
when  the  metal  is  in  a  certain  temperature  range,  but  before  this  range  is 
reached  the  temperature  of  the  roof  is  considerably  more  useful  for  furnace 
control.  In  forcing  the  furnace  to  maximum  production,  the  maximum 
rate  of  heating  the  charge  is  hmlted  by  the  refractoriness  of  the  brick 
making  up  the  roof.  Other  factors,  of  course,  enter  but  this  serves  as 
an  example  of  the  necessity  for  a  study  of  where  to  install  the  pyrometer. 
Burgess  found  that  remarkably  uniform  results  are  obtained  without  the 
use  of  pyrometers,  at  least  with  the  temperatures  of  the  metal.  The  roof 
temperature  was  found  to  vary  over  wide  hmits.  The  exceptionally  con- 
sistent results  obtained  in  open-hearth  practice  are  due  to  highly  skilled 
men  who  have  learned,  by  long  practice,  how  to  estimate  temperaturesand 
run  the  furnace  by  the  appearance  of  the  slag,  etc.  However,  suppose 
that  an  optical  pyrometer  is  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  roof  ' 
and  that  the  bricks  of  the  roof  melt  at  1710°  C  At  this  temperature, 
then,  the  deterioration  of  the  roof  is  quite  rapid.  But  at  only  a  slightly 
lower  temperature,  possibly  1690°,  at  which  there  are  no  signs  of  melting 
to  aid  the  furnace  man,  the  life  of  the  roof  is  very  much  greater.    Only 

'G.  K.  Burfcess:  Tempertiture  Measurements  in  Bessemer  and  Open-4iearth 
Practice.    U.  8.  Bureau  of  Standards  Teeh.  Paper  91  (1017). 
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by  means  of  a  pyrometer  can  so  close  a  regulation  of  temperature  as  this 
be  attempted  and  production  forced  to  a  uniform  high  value  without  too 
rapidly  burning  down  the  roof. 

In  the  example  cited,  the  furnace  can  be  operated  quite  satisfactorily 
without  a  pyrometer,  because  a  physical  change  (the  melting  of  the  roof) 
begins  at  a  certain  temperature  but  does  not  at  this  temperature  attain 
a  disastrous  rate.  The  argument  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  numer- 
ous other  ctianges  occurring  serve  to  guide  the  furnace  man.  A  pyrites 
dead-roast  furnace  tenda  to  become  too  hot  and  reach  a  temperature  at 
which  the  pyrites  softens.  This  is  a  dai^er  point  as  the  ore  begins  to 
ball  up,  but  before  this  tendency  has  become  too  great  the  operator  has 
some  leeway  and  can  cool  the  furnace  by  prompt  action  without  coming 
to  disaster.  With  a  pyrometer  in  the  hottest  bed  of  the  furnace,  the 
temperatiu%  can  be  kept  consistently  at  the  highest  safe  point,  without 
the  necessity  of  occasional  drastic  action  to  cool  the  furnace,  thus  lower- 
ing production. 

The  working  of  glass  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  operation  that  can 
be  carried  on  without  a  pyrometer  because  the  glass  grows  softer  very 
slowly  with  a  rise  in  temperature.  But  since  it  works  best  in  a  small 
range  of  temperature,  a  pyrometer  is  of  considerable  advantf^e,  and  glass 
manufacturers  are  speeding  up  production  and  increasing  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  the  product  by  installing  pyrometers.  These  instru- 
ments have  been  found  practically  indispensable  in  the  lehrs,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  temperatures.  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  h^hest  temperature  reached  and  also  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  the  war^. 

tn  order  to  control  a  furnace  with  a  pyrometer,  or  at  least  to  obtain 
the  moat  help,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  pyrometer  indicate  the 
temperature  where  the  widest  variations  occur  and  where  these  changes 
take  place  the  earliest.  In  industries  such  as  glass,  steel,  and  ceramics, 
in  which  very  high  temperatures  are  reached,  this  generally  cannot  be 
done  unless  a  radiation  or  optical  pyrometer  is  used.  The  position  in 
which  a  thermocouple  is  placed  sometimes  depends  on  its  ability  to 
withstand  the  maximum  temperatures  attained  and  the  expense  involved 
in  using  thermocouples  at  high  temperatures.  Often  the  position  is  so 
chosen  as  to  protect  the  thermocouple  even  though  the  temperature  indi- 
cated is  not  the  one  it  is  most  desirable  to  know.  One  of  the  severest 
tests  of  permanently  installed  thermocouples  is  found  at  the  pyrex  glass 
tanks  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works.  Platinum  platintmi-rhodium  couples 
are  installed  in  the  walls  of  these  tanks  so  that  the  hot  junctions  do  not 
reach  into  the  inner  face  of  the  wall.  The  indicated  temperature,  1475- 
1500°  C,  is  possibly  100°  below  the  actual  temperature  of  the  glass.  The 
couples  are  found  to  deteriorate  very  rapidly  and  means  are  provided 
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for  frequently  checking  them  by  inserting  a  test  couple  into  the  same 
protecting  tube. 

The  question  of  what  pyrometer  to  use  in  a  certain  case  is  always  a 
vexing  one,  unless  the  user  has  had  considerable  experience.  A  proper 
auBwer  to  the  question  would  be  a  table  of  Industrial  operations  and 
descriptions  of  pyrometers. 

The  methods  of  rendering  temperature  information  useful,  that  is  the 
method  of  indicating  and  recording  temperatures  and  their  variations, 
are  very  numerous  and  must  be  adapted  to  special  needs  in  a  plant. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  put  the  pyrometer  indicator,  preferably  of  the  wall 
type,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  where  the  operator  can  read  it  with  the  least 
trouble;  special  means  must  often  be  employed  for  making  the  scale 
sufficiently  legible.  The  scale  must  be  as  open  as  possible,  so  that  small 
changes  of  temperature  can  be  readily  detected.  Some  indicators  are 
provided  with  two  pointers,  one  of  which  can  be  turned  to  the  tempera- 
ture desired.  This  second  pointer  may  be  made  a  single  line  or  a  double 
one,  the  latter  indicating  the  Umits  of  variation  allowable.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  recorder,  the  second  pointer  is  nearly  indispensable  aa  a  means 
of  judging  rates  of  change.  In  poorly  lighted  rooms,  illuminated  scales 
can  be  used.  If  cheap  labor  is  employed  and  the  operator  is  unable 
to  adequately  interpret  the  indicator  reading,  signaling  lights  or  alarms 
may  be  operated  either  manually  or  automatically.  In  larger  plants, 
the  indicators  may  be  situated  at  a  central  station,  where  the  pyrometer 
man  reads  them  and  transmits  the  proper  signEd  to  the  operator.  Colored 
lights  arc  best  used  for  this  purpcee,  white  for  correct  temperature,  green 
for  too  low,  and  red  for  too  high,  and  white  with  red  or  green  for  small 
departures  from  the  correct  temperature.  The  lighting  circuit  ia,  of 
course,  completely  separated  from  the  pyrometer  circuit.  If  the  plant 
electrician  is  allowed  to  install  the  wiring,  he  must  be  convinced  that 
electrical  insulation  and  leakage  take  on  a  new  significance  in  electrical 
pyrometry.  The  use  of  these  colored  lights  or  a  signal  system  is  not 
restricted  to  control  at  a  fixed  temperature;  they  may  be  employed  for 
governing  the  rate  of  heating  up  a  kiln  for  instance.  In  the  ceramic 
industries,  pyrometers  are  particularly  useful  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
loss  of  time  and  curtailment  of  production  on  account  of  a  non-uniform 
rate  of  firing. 

The  operator,  in  controUing  a  furnace  to  reach  a  desired  temperature, 
bases  his  action  on  experience  and  judgment.  Possibly,  he  turns  a  gae  or 
oil  valve  a  certain  part  of  one  turn  according  to  the  change  just  observed 
in  the  condition  of  the  furnace.  Obviously  the  adjustment  can  best 
be  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  over  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  rather  than  by  watching  the  change  occurrii^ 
from  moment  to  moment.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  advantages 
of  a  recording  pyrometer;  and  when  it  is  possible  and  the  class  of  labor 
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employed  warrants  it,  the  operator  should  be  given  the  advantage  of 
inspecting  the  recorder  chart.  It  is  neceasary  that  the  record  be  made 
with  a  frequency  greater  than  that  of  significant  changes  that  are  liable 
to  occur  in  the  furnace,  particularly  when  a  multiple  recorder  is  used. 
In  case  a  single-record  recorder  is  used,  or  a  multiple  galvanometer  re- 
corder in  which  each  galvanometer  is  always  connected  to  one  pyrometer, 
the  position  of  the  pointer  or  pen  will  always  show  the  change  that  is 
occurring.  The  recorder  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  record  is 
visible  to  the  last  minute. 

When  pyrometers  have  been  installed  where  they  have  not  been  used 
before,  the  immediate  result  is  usually  confusion.  Difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered in  correlating  the  indicated  temperatures  with  other  conditions, 
so  that  there  may  be  less  efhcient  operation  than  before.  Perhaps  there 
exists  a  notion  that  the  pyrometer  will  run  the  furnace.  Too  much  atten- 
tion ia  given  to  temperature  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  operate  without 
regard  to  other  necessary  factors,  or  the  new  knowledge  is  misinterpreted 
because  of  the  errors  of  previous  ideas.  The  logical  way,  of  course,  is 
to  olwerve  and  record  temperatures  and  related  phenomena  until  the  full 
significance  of  temperature  is  discovered.  The  pyrometer  may  fail  to 
indicate  correctly  or  consistently,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  thetault  of 
the  user  than  of  the  manufacturer.  But  the  greatest  confusion  results 
from  previously  conceived  and  erroneous  notions  of  what  temperatures 
have  existed  in  former  practice  and  quite  frequently  of  what  conditions 
signify  a  rising  or  falling  temperature.  A  furnace  fired  with  some  fuel, 
aa  gas  or  oil,  will  usually  have  a  damper  in  the  vicinity  of  the  waste- 
heat  flue  or  exit,  with  which  the  draft  is  or  can  be  controlled.  A  certain 
position  of  this  damper  corresponds  to  a  certain  temperature  gradient  in 
the  furnace.  As  the  damper  is  closed,  this  temperature  gradient  is 
gradually  changed,  either  increasing  or  decreasing,  depending  on  the 
draft  and  fuel  supply.  Some  point  is  easily  reached  at  which,  if  the  draft 
is  reduced  further,  the  temperatures  will  decrease.  There  is,  then,  this 
possible  condition:  With  the  damper  initially  wide  open,  there  will  be 
a  point  or  section  of  the  furnace  that  will  get  hotter  and  then  colder  as  the 
damper  is  gradually  closed.  So  it  is  conceivable  that  a  pyrometer  in- 
stalled at  a  certain  point  will  show  a  temperature  change  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  a  most  experienced  furnace  operator  will  expect,  when 
certain  changes  in  draft  or  firing  are  made.  Of  course  the  pyrometer  is 
not  the  only  available  means  of  learning  the  truth;  draft  and  carbon- 
dioxide  indicators  and  gas  analyses  properly  distributed  will  predict 
temperature  changes  correctly,  but  few  furnace  operators  are  able  to  do 
this  without  one  or  more  such  instruments.  In  some  industries  in  which 
the  heat  treatment  of  materials  is  essential  pyrometers  are  not  needed, 
for  the  heat  treatment  results  in  a  chemical  or  physical  change  that 
is  perfectly  definite  and  sufficient  for  control,  or  operating  conditions  can 
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be  maintained  so  constant,  for  example  in  certain  dbtillatioQ  processes, 
that  a  pyrometer  will  do  nothing  more  than  indicate  a  fixed  temperature 
within  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument.  In  some  such  instances,  a  more 
sensitive  and  accurate  instrument  may  result  in  unexpected  improve- 
ments and  in  perfecting  a  process  to  a  degree  of  refinement  not  considered 
possible. 

In  general,  however,  a  furnace  is  kept  operating  as  near  to  desired 
conditions  as  possible  in  spite  of  the  persistent  and  often  perplexing 
effects  of  the  variables  mentioned.  Temperature  measurements,  where 
they  have  not  been  made  before,  have  no  known  relation  to  the  rates  of 
change  and  the  valu^  of  these  variables.  So,  at  first,  these  measure- 
ments are  almost  useless.  The  initial  attitude  of  the  operator  ia  similar 
to  that  which  he  would  have  toward  the  introduction  of  a  new  variable 
for  him  to  worry  about,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  gaining  exact 
knowledge  of  what  be  had  before  been  guessing.  It  is  evident  that  this 
ia  only  a  transition  period  which  is  bridged  with  difficulty,  and  during 
which  there  must  be  a  little  faith  in  the  pyrometer  and  its  usefulness. 

The  employment  of  pyrometers  is  generally  least  in  those  industries 
in  which  operating  conditions  are  the  worst  because  of  the  great  difficulty 
met  with  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  conditions.  It  is  particularly 
true  of  such  an  industry  as  the  ceramic,  in  which  the  chemical  constitution 
of  raw  materials  is  of  prime  importance  and  difficult  to  control.  The  kiln 
operator  cannot  fire  his  kiln  according  to  any  certain  time-temperature 
relations  because  he  does  not  know  how,  not  because  it  ia  impossible.  He 
will  never  know  how  so  long  as  pyrometers  are  not  installed  and  the  time- 
temperature  relations  are  associated  with  other  variables.  Pyrometers . 
are  now  being'Used  in  kilns  in  order  that  the  rate  of  heating  may  be  main- 
tained with  greater  certainty  and  a  loss  of  time  due  to  too  slow  firing  be 
avoided,  but  the  finishing  time  ia  determined  with  S^er  cones.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Seger  cones  will  eventually  be  supplanted  by  even  more 
useful  pyrometric  methods. 

Once  installed,  pyrometers  are  useful  in  so  far  as  they  have  been, 
properly  selected  and  the  installation  properly  completed. '  The  installa- 
tion of  thermocouples  is  discussed  elsewhere,  but  in  temperature  control 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  attain  correct  temperature,  where  this  ia 
desired,  but  also  to  attain  a  correct  temperature  at  some  other  point 
in  the  furnace,  variations  of  which  have  a  known  significance  and  rela- 
tion to  proper  operation.  That  is,  in  some  furnaces  it  is  possible  to  so 
place  a  thermocouple  that  should  the  furnace  tend  to  become  too  hot 
this  tendency  would  be  seen  in  the  pyrometer  indication  so  quickly  that 
the  cause  could  be  removed  and  a  cooling  action  initiated  before  any  vital 
part  of  the  furnace  would  be  overheated.  The  pyrometer  should  ob- 
viously function  in  a  like  manner  during  cooling.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature that  a  thermocouple  can  withstand  is  more  often  exceeded  when 
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thtiB  installed,  and  this  fact  is  directly  reBponaible  for  the  slow  develop- 
m^it  of  automatic  control  at  higher  temperatures. 

Control,  either  automatic  or  manual,  and  automatic  signaling  are 
always  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  a  method  of  forcing  the 
furnace  to  heat  or  coot  between  limits,  at  a  rate  and  through  a  range 
depending  on  the  process  and  constancy  required.  Ordinarily  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  sensitivity  of  the  instrument  for  either 
automatic  ngnaling  or  control,  except  in  the  research-laboratory  furnaces, 
where  at  times  the  limit  of  sensitivity  is  employed.  In  control  of  a 
furnace  through  pyrometric  measurement,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
pyrometer  be  accurately  calibrated.  It  must,  however,  be  particularly 
reliable  and  have  a  conRistent  error,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere. 

Devices  Used  fob  Contboi. 

Automatic  Alarm. — ^An  ordinary  pyrometer  galvanometer  of  low  re- 
sistance may  be  fitted  with  two  contacts  on  pivoted  arms,  between  which 
the  meter  pointer  plays.  No  relay  is  necessary  for  the  small  current  and 
voltage  required  to  operate  a  bell.  The  automatic  alarm  is  seldom  used 
in  this  form  since  the  alarm  operates  for  too  large  a  part  of  the  time 
tmless  the  contacts  are  placed  wide  apart,  when  their  usefulness  ia  much 
lessened.  The  action  may  be  made  intermitt«it  on  more  complicated 
instruments.  The  alarm  should  properly  be  employed  only  when  the 
departure  from  a  certain  temperature  range  results  in  real  danger  to  life 
or  property. 

Manual  Signaling. — The  development  of  manual  signaling  has  taken 
place,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  larger  plants  having  extensive  pyrometric 
installations  of  such  scope  that  a  central  pyrometer  station  is  necessary. 
Fig.  1  illustrates  a  form  of  central  station  developed  in  part  by  Charles 
Engelhard.  With  such  an  installation,  only  the  thermocouples  and 
signal  lights  are  in  the  furnace  room  and  the  indicators  in  the  station  are 
connected  to  different  couples  by  means  of  push  buttons  on  switchboards. 
The  more  sensitive  types  of  double-«uspetuion  or  unipivot-euspension 
millivoltmeters  or  thermocouple  potentiometers  are  used  and  can  indi- 
cate easily  temperature  variations  of  0.2  per  cent,  of  the  scale  range.  The 
substitution  of  manual  operation  for  automatic  is  necessary  to  attain  the 
closest  correlation  o£  temperature  measurements  and  other  physical 
conditions  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  products. 

Signaling  is  accompUshed  by  colored  lights,  using  three  at  each 
furnace.  Temperatures  are  read  at  frequent  intervals,  determined  by 
furnace  operation  and  the  operator's  interpretation  of  signals.  In  some 
plants,  pneumatic  tubes  are  installed  between  the  furnace  room  and  the 
station  for  transmitting  notes  concerning  the  process  or  measurements. 
The  furnace  man  can  signal  the  station  with  the  ordinuy  enunciator. 
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as  shown  in  Fi|;.  1  at  tlie  top  of  the  switL'hlxmrd.  Such  u  siKnaling  system 
of  colored  lights,  enunciators,  and  pneumatic  tubes  is,  of  course,  not 
peculiar  to  pyrometry.  This  is,  however,  a  very  fitting  application  of  such 
means  of  communication. 

AutomtUic  Signaling. —The  descriptions  of  the  various  types  of  re- 
corders makes  it  clear  how  automatic  signahng  may  be  accomplished  with 
pyrometer  galvanometers.  In  a  similar  manner  to  the  way  in  which  auto- 
graphic records  are  made,  a  depressor  bar  or  frame,  in  its  rise  and  fall, 
closes  either  of  two  pairs  of  contacts  depending  on  the  position  of  the 
pointer.  The  device  may  be  attached  to  an  indicator  according  to  Fig. 
2,  or  a  recorder  may  be  made  to  do  both  recording  and  signaling.  The 
latter  arrangement  has  not  been  very  successfully  applied  to  the  galva- 


FiB.  1. — Central  pyrometer  station  of  Charles  Enqelhard. 

nometer  type  of  recorder,  but  is  easily  adapted  to  the  potentiometer 
recorder  of  The  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co,  In  this  case  two  contacts  move 
with  the  slide  wire  on  its  shaft  and  the  third  is  stationary. 

The  galvanometric  instrument  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  has  two  platinum 
contacts  mounted  on  an  arm  which  swings  across  the  scale  to  adjust  the 
signaUng  range.  The  signaling-circuit  current  does  not  flow  to  the 
galvanometer  pointer  but  each  platinum  contact  is  double,  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  two  are  brought  together  by  the  pressure  of  the  depressor 
arm  transmitted  through  the  pointer.  The  pointer  is,  in  this  case,  a 
selector.  The  arrangement  of  Bristol  differs  from  this  in  that  a  tipping 
device  restrained  by  springs  is  tipped  by  tlie  pointer  when  the  depressor 
arm  falls,  in  a  direction  determined  by  the  pointer.     If  the  latter  is  either 
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side  of  the  apex  of  a  triasgiilar  dividing  piece,  this  will  determine  the 
direction  of  tipping.  The  springs  are  arranged  to  snap  the  contact  when 
the  pressure  has  reached  a  certain  value;  by  this  means  the  selection  can 
be  made  to  take  place  over  a  smaller  interval  than  with  two  contacts 
placed  side  by  side  and  close  together. 

The  electromagnetic  switches  operated  by  closing  these  contacts, 
hardly  need  descriptioD.  They  are  made  applicable  to  any  range  of 
voltage  and  require  a  small  fraction  of  an  ampere.  The  circuit  may  in- 
clude any  of  the  well-known  signaling  devices,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  illustrate,  dii^p-ammatically,  the  arrangement  of  the 
curve-drawing  potentiometer  recorder  with  signaling  lamps  and  furnace 
indicator.  The  diagrams  are  self-explanatory  but  the  new  method  of 
supplying  power  to  the  indicator  may  be  mentioned.     This  is  not  taken 
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from  the  thermocouple  but  the  indicator  is  shown  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge 
attached  to  the  Une,  preferably  110-volts  alternating  current.  The 
movement  of  the  disk  carrying  the  slide  wire  S  and  the  three  contacts 
connected  to  the  lamps  results  in  connecting  the  proper  lamp  and  in 
unbalancing  the  bridge  circuit.  The  meter  may  be  of  high  resistance  and 
its  indications  are  easily  checked  by  the  recorder  indication  and  correc- 
tion accomplished  with  the  adjustable  resistance  in  the  circuit.  It  is  only 
intended  to  show  the  magnitude  of  departures  from  correct  furnace 
temperatures  and  a  large  variation  in  line  voltage  would  not  be  serious. 
Pig.  5  shows  the  use  of  the  double  recorder,  or  curve-drawing  recorder, 
with  a  commutator  for  two  couples,  which  gives  the  form  of  record  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  This  instrument  is  also  used  in  the  automatic  control  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  advantges  of  automatic  signaling  are  not  always  well  defined  and 
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Fioe.  3,  4,  6. — Actoujitic  BioNAUNa  rkcorder,  potintioiixtkr  ttpi. 
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the  method  has  not  been  put  to  very  extensive  use.  In  eases  where  very 
exact  temperature  measurements  and  control  are  necessary  and  the  sensi- 
tivity demanded  results  in  an  instrument  that  must  be  removed  a  distance 
from  the  furnace  or  oven,  automatic  signaling  may  be  required;  -but  in 
most  circumstsQces,  the  proper  placing  of  the  indicator  or  indicators 
viU  make  automatic  signaling  unnecessary.  To  make  one  indicator  oper- 
ate many  separate  systems  of  signaling  would  require  a  complicated  and 
cumbersome  commutator.  Such  an  arrangement  might  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  observers  in  the  central  pyrometer  station  of  a  large  plant, 
but  sensitivity  and  flexibility  would  be  Bacrificed. 

Autojnatic  Temperature  C(?nfroi.— Temperature  control  at  low  ranges 
is  termed  thermostating  and  is  ordinarUy  obtained  by  means  of  the  move- 
ment of  bimetallic  springs,  or  the  thermal  expansion  of  rods  or  fluid  col- 
umns.   At  high  temperatures  these  devices  are  utilized  only  with  great 
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di£Sculty,  and  thermoelectric  instruments  are  substituted.  The  principle 
of  operation  is  similar  to  that  used  in  automatic  signaling.  Electro- 
magnetic impulses  arising  in  the  pyrometer  indicator  or  controller  are 
utilized  to  operate  oil  or  gas  valves  or  electric  switches.  In  case  the  valve 
or  switch  is  large  and  the  electromagnetic  operation  requires  more  than 
a  few  hundred  watte,  electric  relays  are  incorporated  between  the  control- 
ler and  the  valve. 

Automatic  temperature  control  is  complicated  by  the  interrelation 
of  such  factors  as  thermal  lag  and  the  magnitude  of  the  corrective  change 
in  heat  supply  during  each  period  of  reversal.  The  sensitivity  of  the 
control  instrument  determines  the  range  of  temperature  that  must  be 
covered  by  the  thermocouple  (or  otb^  pyrometer)  during  each  reversal 
of  the  valve  or  switch.  The  range  of  temperature  covered  at  the  source 
of  heat  is  greater  than  this  and  the  difference  is  determined  by  tlie  type  of 
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furnace,  the  method  of  heating,  and  the  locating  of  the  thermocouple. 
For  closest  regulatioD,  which  is  b&Bt  accomplished  electrically,  the  couple 
must  be  very  near  if  not  in  contact  with  the  heater.  Considering  the 
cycle  of  operationB,  if  a  furnace  is  cooling  the  current  will  be  increaaed 
when  the  couple  has  dropped  a  certain  amount,  the  heater  being  at  a  still 
lower  temperature.  The  current  may  be  increased  by  a  single  step  upon 
reaching  this  point  or  a  mechanical  arrangement  may  be  used,  which  will 
continue  to  increase  the  current  so  long  as  the  couple  has  not  reached  the 
upper  limit  of  temperature.  The  sin^  step  will  ordinarily  give  the  least 
over-correction  of  heat  supply  and  the  method  is  the  most  simple  to  apply. 
It  will  fail  to  give  the  desired  result,  Jiowever,  if  there  exists  a  condition 
of  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  or  lost  in  the  furnace 
operation,  for  in  this  case  the  heating  current  change  during  a  reversal 
must  be  large.  A  mechanism  that  is  always  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
heat  supply  in  small  steps  may  often  be  advantageous  and  is  practically 
indispensable  in  the  arrangement  mentioned  below  for  automatic  control 
of  heating  or  cooling  rates. 

In  industrial  equipment  only  the  single-step  method  has  been  appUed. 
In  electric  heating,  the  heating  current  is  changed  by  opening  or  closing 
a  switch,  which  will  shunt  a  rheostat,  change  the  series  or  parallel  con- 
nections of  the  heater,  or  change  the  secondary  side  of  an  automatic 
transformer.  In  gas  or  oil  heating,  the  supply  pipe  is  by-passed  and  the 
control  valve  is  placed  in  this  shunting  line. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  the  Brown  automatic  temperature-control  pyrome- 
ter, showing  the  galvanometer,  motor  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
depressor  frame,  and  the  solenoid  switches.  The  galvanometer  is  the 
h^h-resistance  type  with  300  ohms  for  a  base-metal  couple  and  a  scale 
range  of  1100'  C.  The  control  is  between  limits  1  per  cent,  of  the  scale 
range  in  extent;  that  is,  it  will  control  to  about  10°  for  the  above  range. 
The  range  can  be  lowered  considerably  for  closer  regulation,  say  to  3"  C. 
without  serious  disadvantage.  By  using  a  method  for  manual  correc- 
tion for  resistance  and  a  low-resistance  meter  with  a  very  open  scale, 
the  control  may  be  easily  perfected  for  less  than  a  1°  variation.  Obvi- 
ously the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple  must  either  be  buried  deeply 
in  the  ground  or  placed  in  ice  or  a  thermostated  box.  For  temperatures 
below  426°  C,  Brown  substitutes  a  nitrogen-gas  thermometer,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  control  to  0.2°  and  better,  with  a  scale  range  of  10 
or  15°  C.  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  form  of  electromagnetically  operated 
valve  that  has  been  developed.  The  Bristol  company  has  also  adapted 
the  instrument  described  for  signaling,  so  that  it  will  control  the  fiu-nace 
temperature  automatically.  This  company  has  patented  a  valve  some- 
what difTerent  from  the  one  illustrated,  but  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  results. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Co.,  has  developed  an  apparatus  for  automatically  controlling  the  opera- 
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tion  of  electric  furnaces  for  hardening  steels.  Fig.  9  is  a  wiring  diagram 
of  the  control  panel.  This  equipment  automatically  heats  a  hardening 
furnace  up  to  a  temperature,  say  1000°  C,  somewhat  above  that  desired, 
Bay  900"  C,  and  holds  it  there  until  the  piece  being  treated  reaches  900°, 
when  the  furnace  temperature  is  dropped  to  this  value  and  held  there. 
This  unique  operation  is  accomplished  by  placing  one  thermocouple, 
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called  the  contact  couple,  in  contact  with  the  piece,  and  another,  called  the 
air  couple,  in  the  furnace  near  the  wail.  The  air  couple  is  kept  hot  until 
the  contact  couple  reaches  the  proper  temperature  when  the  air  tempera- 
ture is  lowered  to  this  value.  The  wiring  diagram  of  Fig.  9  is  clear  upon 
close  study  of  the  connections  and  a  discussionisscarcely  necessary.*    The 

*  In  this  diagram  the  Following  must  be  noted:  (1)  Control  relaya  are  closed  when' 
E  IB  connected  to  6  and  Si  is  connected  to  7.  (3)  Connecting  Si  and  7  cloeea  the 
heating  circuit  by  the  magnetic  switch  on  the  left  (3)  Contact  thermocouple 
operates  through  contacts  marked  Si,  Ri,  aad  Ri,  and  air-couple  contacts  Si,  Rt, 
BS,  and  E.  (4)  iSi  and  B,  are  connected  and  open  a  relay  when  contact-couple 
reaches  the  desired  temperature. 
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contacts  that  operate  the  relays  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  automatic 
adjustment  of  the  potentiometer  sUde  wire.  By  disconnecting  either 
of  these  thermocouples  and  one  of  the  control  relays,  the  instrument  may 
be  used  simply  to  hold  a  furnace  at  a  lixed  temperature.  Another  appli- 
cation of  the  potentiometer  type  of  automatic  controller  maintains  the 
temperature  of  the  box  ovens  used  in  japanning  at  the  proper  point. 


Fia.  9. — Wiring  diaorau 


CONTROL  PANEL  FOR  ELECTRIC  EUSNACES. 


It  is  made  to  control  at  one  temperature  for  a  certain  interval  and  then 
automatically  changes  to  another  temperature  and  maintains  Uus. 

Still  another  operation  can  be  performed  with  thia  instrument.  One 
of  the  writers  has  constructed  an  apparatus  tiiat  will  heat  or  cool  a  fm^ 
nace  at  a  predetermined  rate;  the  rate  may  be  constant  or  a  function  of  the 
temperature.    This  apparatus  has  been  used  in  studying  the  annealing 
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of  glass,  especially  the  Gne  annealing  of  optical  glass.  This  type  of  con- 
trol is  obtained  by  placing  one  contact  on  the  potentiometer  slide  wire 
and  the  other  two  contacts  upon  a  disk  that  is  made  to  turn  slowly  at  a 
choseD  rate.  The  disk  is  turned  by  the  controlling  recorder  itself,  so 
that  the  whole  apparatus  is  automatic.  This  principle  of  moving  con- 
tacts ifl  appUcable  to  any  of  the  controllers  described,  but  at  present  such 
control  has  not  been  utihzed  industrially. 

As  a  thennoetat,  the  potentiometer  recorder-controller  can  be  made 
capable  of  operating  upon  0.01"  changes  in  the  temperature  of  a  resist- 
ance thermometer  and  upon  less  than  0.5°  with  base-metal  thermocouples. 
Very  rapid  progress  is  properly  expected  in  the  future  development  of 
instruments  for  automatic  temperature  control  at  higher  temperatures. 
The  field  is  a  comparatively  new  one  and  undoubtedly  offers  possibilities 
that  are  not  fully  appreciated  at  the  present  time. 

SUMHABY 

The  general  problem  of  the  control  of  furnaces,  kilns,  ovens,  tanks' 
etc.  operated  at  high  temperatures  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
measurement  of  temperature  and  its  variations.  A  knowledge  of  exist- 
ing temperatures  may  be  made  useful  by  the  proper  selection  and 
installation  of  pyrometers  and  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  tem- 
perature variations  to  other  factors  involved  in  control.  These  general 
considerations  have  been  discussed  and  a -short  description  has  been 
given  of  the  devices  used  in  high-temperature  control. 

DISCUSSION 

R.  W.  Newcohb,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussion*). — On  page 
446,  the  middle  paragraph  states  that,  in  industrial  equipment,  only  the 
single-step  method  of  automatic  regulation  has  been  appUed.  Quite 
recently,  there  has  been  developed  an  automatic  temperature  regulator, 
operating  in  conjunction  with  a  pyrometer  of  the  thermoelectric  type, 
in  which  the  control  is  a  slow  regulation,  with  a  range  capable  of  regulat* 
ing  valves,  dampen,  rheostats,  or  any  other  rotatable  member,  through 
one  Or  more  complete  revolutions.  It  can  control  two  valves  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  fixed  definite  ratio  between  them. 

Aside  from  those  conditions  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  control  two 
valvee  with  a  definite  ratio  one  to  the  other,  the  greatest  advantage  that 
this  slow,  even  control  will  have  over  those  controls  that  are  either  all 
on  or  all  off,  will  be  for  use  in  connection  with  processes  where  a  large 
temperature  variation  is  required,  extended  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time;  that  is,  where  the  temperature  must  be  r^^lated  along  an  in- 
crearang  or  decreasing  time-temperature  curve. 

■Received  Oct.  IS,  1919. 
M 
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Resistance  Thermometry 


(ChicacQ  Mectinc,  Septeaibsr,  lOlV) 

The  temperature  coefTiGieDt  of  electrical  resistance  of  pure  metala 
is  high  and  therefore  the  resistance  increases  rapidly  with  rising  tempwa- 
ture.  In  1871,  Siemens  suggested  the  use  of  this  property  as  an  accurate 
means  of  temperature  determination.  Owing  to  practical  difficulties, 
particularly  the  contamination  of  the  metal  and  consequent  permanent 
change  in  its  resistance  and  its  resistance-temperature  relation,  this 
method  fell  into  disrepute  as  a  practical  standard  until  revived  later  by 
Callendar  and  Griffiths,  and  subsequently  by  Holbom  and  Wien,  all  of 
whom  showed  that  the  earUer  difficulties  were  not  inherent  in  the  method 
but  incident  to  the  mode  of  protection  of  the  resistance  coils.  Following 
the  work  of  these  investigators,  the  problem  of  temperature  measure- 
ment by  this  means  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  study  and  has  now 
assumed  an  importance  second  only  in  practical  adoption  to  the  thermo- 
electric method. 

It  is  generally  recognized,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  that  the  standard 
temperature  scale  should  be  the  thermodynamic  as  it  permits  the  evalua- 
tion of  high  temperatures  on  the  basis  of  the  radiation  laws  of  Stefan 
and  Bolzmann,  of  Rayleigh,  and  of  Wien  and  Planck,  on  a  scale  consistent 
with  that  obtained  by  means  of  the  gas  thermometer  at  low  temperatures. 
Lord  Kelvin  showed  that  only  a  very  small  correction,  amounting  to 
about  -l-O.yat  1000°  C. — almost  within  the  limits  of  experimental  errors — 
is  necessary  to  adjust  the  constant- volume  nitrogen  thermometer  to  the 
ideal  thermodynamic  scale. 

On  this  basis  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  and  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  London,  have  established  a  fixed-point  scale  giving 
fixed-point  temperatiwes  up  to  1083°  C,  the  melting  point  of  copper  in  a 
reducing  atmosphere.  This  scale  has  now  been  generally  adopted  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  but  progress  in  this  important  subject  was 
undoubtedly  hindered  by  the  war,  A  most  significant  conference  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  was  to  have 
been  held  in  BerUn  in  September,  1914,  with  the  German  authorities  of 
the  Reichsanstalt.  The  loss  to  science  and  the  industries  dependent  on 
pyrometry  through  the  enforced  cancellation  of  the  meetmg  has  unques- 
tionably been  great. 

*  ManSiger,  Electrical  Dept.,  H&aoviti  Ghem.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
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For  the  staadardization  of  the  resistance  theriuonieter,  we  are  limited, 
for  all  practica]  purposes,  to  the  fixed  points  of  the  standard  scale  falling 
within  the  range  of  practical  usefulness  of  the  resistance  thermometer. 
In  the  case  of  the  platinum  resistance  thermometer,  these  are  the  freezing 
point  of  mercury  at  — 38.S8°  C,  the  melting  point  of  ice  0°,  the  trans- 
formation point  of  sodium  sulfate  32.384°,  the  vapor  of  water  boiUng 
under  atmospheric  pressure  100°,  the  boiling  point  of  naphthalene  217.96°, 
the  boiling  point  of  benzophenone  306.9°,  and  the  boiling  point  of  sulfur 
444.6°. 

The  temperature  on  the  inteniatioaal  scale  t  is  then  deduced  from  the 
formula 


.-p.  =  4(xv_j,i 


Vioo^      looj 

Where  pi  =  100  X  (5 ^-^land  R,  Ro,  and  Rioe  are  the  measured 

resistaocea  of  the  thermometer  at  temperature,-t°,  0°,  100°.  Over  the  limits 
of  this  BCf^e,  the  deviations  of  the  platinum  resistance  thermometer  from 
the  hydrogen  acale  of  the  International  Bureau  lie  within  the  limits  of 
estperi  mental  error  and  for  moat  practical  purposes  the  correspondence 
is  sufficiently  close  down  to  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen  —182.9°  C.  and 
up  to  the  boiling  point  of  copper  1083°  (in  reducing  atmosphere).  The 
accuracy  within  these  wide  hmits,  as  determined  by  various  experimenters, 
has  shown  somewhat  varying  results  and  might  well  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  careful  and  thorough  investigation.  For  use  in  making  resistance 
thermometers,  the  platinum  should  be  of  such  purity  that  the  value  of 
S  in  the  above  equation  is  not  greater  than  1.52,  and  1"^  should  not  be 
less  than  1.386. 

Advantages  of  Elbctbic  Resistance  Method 

The  resistance  method  of  temperature  determination  possesses  for 
the  practical  range  of  the  instrument,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  several 
very  important  advantages  over  all  other  methods  of  determination. 
The  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  of  pure  platinum  is  such  that  for 
an  increase  of  temperature  of  300°  from  0°  C.  the  resistance  of  the  spiral 
is  more  than  doubled  and  this  increase  is  maintained  at  practically  the 
same  rate  up  to  the  highest  temperatures.  Knowing  the  high  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  electrical  resistance  may  be  determined  by  relatively 
simple  apparatus,  the  great  sensitiveness  of  this  method  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. Using  the  usual  Wheatstone  bridge  method  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  the  temperature  scale  on  commercial  instruments  can  be  arranged 
for  any  desired  temperature  interval.  Taking  a  common  type  of  galva- 
nometer with  a  scale  5  in.  ( 1 2,7  cm.)  long,  the  instrument  may  be  graduated. 
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ID  degrees,  for  a  temperature  scale  beginning  at  600°  and  ending  at  700°. 
Such  a  Bcale  can  be  read  without  difficulty  to  one-fourth  of  1°.  In  com- 
parison  with  the  thermoelectric  instrument  in  which  the  scale  must 
always  b^in  at  zero,  the  increase  in  senaitiveiiess  of  the  electric  resistance 
method  is  very  great.  A  further  advantage  of  the  electric  reeiatance 
method  is  the  avoidance  ot  cold-junction  errors  inherent  in  the  thermo- 
electric type. 

LiuiTATioN  07  Electbic  Resistancs  Method 

For  practical  purposes,  the  range  of  the  electric  resistance  thermometer 
covets  the  field  from  —  200°  C.  to  +900"  C.  For  the  measurement  of  tem- 
peratures by  this  method,  an  outside  source  of  current  is  essential;  and 
for  most  of  the  commercia]  instruments  of  a  direct-reading  type,  a  storage 
battery  or  standard  cell  is  used  to  provide  this  current  The  care  of  the 
Btbrf^e  battery  under  circumstances  where  direct  current  is  not  available 
for  charging  is  one  disadvantage  of  the  method.  This,  may  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  dry  cells;  but  owing  to  the  inconstancy tof  the  dry-cell 
voltage,  the  remedy  is  rather  worse  Uian  the  disease. 

Ck)NBTBUCnON  AND  PBOTECTION  OF  RbSIBTAMOB  SfIRAIS 

Platinum  is  most  generally  used  as  the  resistance  metal.  It  can  be 
readily  obtained  in  a  chemically  pure  state  and  is  applicable  to  a  wide 
temperature  range.  Iridium,  palladium,  and  rhodium  have  all  been 
suggested,  but  are  apparently  not  in  commercial  use.  Nickel  is  some- 
times used,  but  is  not  recommended  for  temperatures  higher  than  250°  C, 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  temperature-resistance  curve  as  the  transi- 
tion temperature  of  nickel  is  approached  and  to  the  danger  of  oxidation 
of  the  metal  at  h%her  temperatures.  According  to  Marvin,*  the  equation 
log  R  ~  a  +  mt  holds  approximately  over  the  range  0-300°  C.  Molten 
tin  was  recommended  in  1916  by  E.  F.  Northriip  and  R.  C.  Sherwood,* 
who  find  that  the  resistance  temperature  relation  gives  a  straight-line 
curve  up  to  temperatures  between  1600°  and  1700°  C. 

One  common  method  of  mounting  the  resistance  wire  is  that  devised 
by  Callendar,  consisting  of  crossed  serrated  mica  plates  on  which  the 
platinum  wire  is  spirally  wound.  This  form  is  used  by  the  Leeds  t 
Northrup  Co.  and  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  though 
in  some  instances  Leeds  &  Northrup  replace  the  mica  frame  by  steatite. 
With  this  form  of  spir^,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  plati- 
num from  contamination,  to  mount  it  in  an  impervious  tube  such  as 

1  £aeotrio  ReooUnoe  of  Niokel  to  300'  C.    Pkj/s.  Rte.  (1910)  SO,  622. 
*  Jni.  Frank,  liut.  (1916)  181,  403. 
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glazed  porcelain,  usually  protected  on  the  outside  by  a  tube  of  iron  or 
nickel.  For  very  high  temperatures,  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.  uses  a 
form  of  potential  lead  thermometer.  Heavy  wire  is  used  in  the  coil  and 
is  freely  suspended  between  steatite  diaks.  Owing  to  its  very  low 
resistaDce,  special  precautions  are  necessary  with  this  instrument  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  d^ree  of  sensitivity. 

Another  type  of  spiral  is  that  manufactured  by  the  Hanovia  Chemic*! 
4  Mfg.  Co.,  in  which  the  platinum  spiral  is' wound  on  a  thin  tube  of 
transparent  quartz  with  an  outer  jacket  of  transparent  quartz  melted 
down  on  to  the  inner  core  so  that  the  platinum  wire  is  firmly  embedded 
in  the  quartz.  This  construction  gives  an  instrument  of  very  small 
volume  in  which  the  resistance  wire  is  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  dirt  and  reducing  gases.  Owing  to  the  small 
volume  of  the  instrument,  this  form  of  thermometer  follows  temperature 
changes  very  rapidly  and  each  spiral  can  be  accurately  adjusted  to  a 
standard  resistance  within  0.04  per  cent.  This  standardization  of  the 
resistance  coil  obviates  the  necessity  of  auxiliary  manganin  coils  in  the 
headpiece  used  with  other  types  of  resistance  thermometers.  For  the 
most  accurate  calorimetric  work,  this  construction  is  not  recommended, 
owing  to  the  slight  change  in  the  constants  of  the  equation.  This  change, 
however,  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  impair  the  accuracy  for  ordinary 
laboratory  and  industrial  measurements.  As  mounted  for  industrial 
use  in  a  steel  or  copper  tube,  or  in  a  perforated  sheath  for  air  temperatures, 
the  quartz  resistance  thermometer  forms  a  very  rugged  and  convenient 
instrunient. 

When  measuring  at  relatively  high  temperatures,  the  resistance  of 
the  thermometer  leads,  graduating  from  the  high  temperature  to  be 
measured  down  to  the  comparatively  cool  headpiece,  requires  special 
precautious  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  errors.  In  the  quartz  thei^ 
mometoa  of  the  Hanovia  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  this  source  of  error  is 
obviated  by  terminating  the  leads  immediately  above  the  spiral  and  con- 
tinuing the  electrical  connection  with  the  headpiece  through  heavy 
metal  rods  of  low-temperature  coefficient.  The  method  originally  sug- 
gested by  Siemens  and  adopted  by  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.  for  indus- 
trial use  consists  of  a  third  lead  of  the  same  wire  connected  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  thermometer  spiral  to  one  of  the  thermometer  leads  proper. 
This  loop  is  connected  in  series  with  the  balancing  resistance  of  the  bridge 
and  accurately  compensates  the  lead  resistance  where  a  zero-deflection 
instrument  is  used.  In  a  direct-reading  Wheatstone  bridge,  however, 
the  relation  c^  the  thermometer  resistance  to  the  fixed  resistance  is 
shghtly  altered  by  this  arrangement  and  a  small  error  remains  in  the 
reading.  Appended  is  a  table  showii^  the  resistance,  up  to  900"  C, 
of  platinum  thermometers  having  a  resistance  25  or  50  ohms  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice. 
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Table  1. — Reai»tance  Vaiues  for  Quartz  Resistance  Tkermometert 
ft  -  A.  (1  +  ot  +  **) 


Dttmtt  c 

SOQUODacnw 

DiSgnnM 

D<«i«C. 

SOaatODatrMw' 

DiffCTOTee 

-200 

9.60 

+400 

123.60 

1.72 

100 

11.68 

2.08 

410 

125.31 

1,71 

180 

13.66 

2.08 

420 

127  02 

1,71 

170 

15.73 

2.07 

430 

,       128.72 

1.70 

160 

17.79 

2.06 

440 

'       130.42 

1,70 

150 

10.85 

2.06 

450 

132.10 

1,68 

140 

21.00 

2.06 

460 

133.78 

1,68 

130 

23.95 

2.05 

470 

.  136.46 

1,08 

120 

25.99 

2.04 

480 

137.13 

1.67 

110 

28.03 

2.04 

490 

138.79 

1.66 

-100 

30.06 

2.03 

+500 

140.45 

1.66 

eo 

32,08 

2.02 

510 

142.10 

1.65 

80 

34.09 

2.01 

520 

143.75 

1.65 

70 

36.10 

3.01 

630 

145,39 

1.64 

60 

38.11 

2.01 

540 

147,02 

1.63 

SO 

40.11 

2.00 

550 

148,65 

1.63 

40 

42.10 

1. 09 

560 

150,27 

1.62 

30 

44.08 

1.08 

570 

151.88 

1.61 

20 

46.06 

1.98 

680 

153.49 

1.61 

10 

48.03 

1.07 

590 

155,09       1 

1.60 

T     0 

60.00 

1.07 

+600 

156,69 

1.60 

10 

51.96 

1,06 

610 

[       158,28 

1.59 

20 

53.91 

1.95 

620 

;       159.86 

1.58 

30 

66-86 

1.95 

630 

161.44 

1.58 

40 

57,80 

1.94 

640 

'       163.01 

1.57 

fiO 

59.74 

1.94 

650 

1       164,67       ' 

1,66 

60 

61.67 

1,93 

660 

i       166.13       . 

1.56 

70 

63.59 

1,92 

670 

1       167.68 

1,55 

80 

65.51 

1.92 

680 

!       169,23 

1,65 

90 

67.42 

1,91 

690 

1       170.77 

1.54 

+  100 

69.33 

1.91 

+700 

1       172,30       1 

1.54 

110 

71.23 

1,00 

710 

;       173,83 

1,53 

120 

73.12 

1,89 

720 

'       176,36 

1,52 

130 

75.00 

1.88 

730 

1       176,86 

1  51 

140 

76.88 

1.88 

740 

'       178,37 

1,61 

150 

78.76 

1,88 

750 

179,88 

1,51 

160 

80.63 

1,87 

760 

1       181,38 

1.50 

170 

82.49 

1.86 

770 

i       182,87 

1,40 

180 

84.34 

1.85 

780 

184.35       j 

1,48 

100 

86.19 

l.SS 

790 

185.82 

1.48 

+200 

88.03 

1.84 

+800 

187,30       , 

1.47 
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—Resistance  Values  for  Quartz  Resistance  Thermometers 
(Continued) 


I><«rMiC. 

SOaatOD(«r»M 

DiffMBDC* 
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fiOQttODaarao; 

Di(r««nc« 

210 

80.87 

1.84 

810 

188.77      1 

1.47 

220 

91.70 

1.83 

820 

190 

23       1 

1.46 

230 

93.52       ' 

1.82 

830 

191 

68 

1.45 

240 

95.34       1 

1.82 

840 

193 

13       ' 

1.45 

260 

97.15 

1.81 

860 

194.57       1 

1.44 

260 

98.96 

1.81 

860 

196.01       ! 

1.44 

270 

100.76 

1.80 

870 

197.44 

1.43 

280 

102.56       1 

1.80 

880 

198 

86       ' 

1.42 

290 

104.35       i 

1.79 

890 

200 

28 

1.42 

+300 

106.13       1 

1.78 

+900 

201.69       1 

1.41 

310 

107.90       1 

1.77 

1 

320 

109.67       ' 

1.77 

330 

.111.43       1 

1.76 

340 

113.19 

1.76 

350 

114.94 

1.75 

300 

116.68       I 

1.74 

370 

118.42 

1.74 

380 

120.15       1 

1.73 

: 

300 

121.88       ' 

1.73 

' 

+400 

123.60 

1.72 

j                 ! 

Common  Types  of  Measuring  Appahatds 


Any  of  the  usual  methods  of  measuring  electrical  resistance  may  be 
applied  to  resistance  thermometers.  For  precision  work,  where  high 
laboratory  standards  of  accuracy  are  required,  either  the  Kelvin  double 
bridge  may  be  used  or  the  potential  drop  measured  across  the  terminals 
of  the  thermometer.  A  very  sensitive  arrangement  is  the  thermometer 
bridge  designed  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  manufactured 
by  the  Leeda&  Northnip  Co.  using  a  four-lead  thermometer  to  compensate 
for  the  temperature  rise  in  the  thermometer  leads. 

For  most  industrial  instruments,  however,  the  method  in  vogue 
is  almost  universally  some  modification  of  the  Wheatatone  bridge.  The 
method  of  the  Hanovia  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co,  and  of  the  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  aa  shown  in  Fig,  1,  gives  the  favorite  form  of 
direct  temperature  reading  instruments.  All  the  resistance  coils,  I, 
II,  and  ///  of  the  bridge  are  of  fixed  value  and  the  variations  in 
the  thermometer  temperature  are  graduated  on  the  galvanometer, 
in     temperature    degrees.      By    selecting    the    corresponding    reaist- 
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ance  values  for  the  coU  ///,  the  temperature  scale  is  so  arratiged  as  to 
b?gin  at  any  desired  temperature. 

The  other  system  in  current  use  is  that  of  the  ohmmeter.  This 
method  is  used  by  the  Leeds  &  Northnip  Co.,  by  Paul  of  I^ondoD,  by 
Carpentier,  and  others.  In  it  a  variable  resistance,  that  of  the  thermome- 
ter, is  balanced  against  a  known  resistance  by  means  of  a  zero-point 
galvanometer  reading.  The  temperature  scale  is  usually  indicated  by  a 
dial  and  pointer  on  the  resistance  box.  For  temperature  indicating  in 
shop  practice,  the  Leeds  &.  Northrup  Co.  use  a  slide-wire  balancing" 
resistance  marked  in  degrees  of  temperature  with  a  center  zero  voltmeter 
as  the  indicator.  The  slide-wire  resistance  is  adjusted  to  correspond  to 
the  temperature  desired  in  the  furnace  and  the  indicator  shows  a  deflec- 
tion +  or  —  according  as  the  furnace  temperature  is  higher  or  lower  than 
that  for  which  the  balancing  resistance  is  set.    When  the  indicator  needle 
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is  in  the  center,  the  bridge  is  in  equilibrium  and  is  independent  of  the 
voltage  of  the  applied  current.  The  instrument  is  therefore  made  to 
use  lighting-circuit  current.  For  the  control  of  certain  types  of  furnace, 
this  arrangement  gives  a  convenient  and  satisfactory  instrument;  but 
for  the  measurement  of  unknown  temperatures,  the  constant  adjustment 
of  the  balancing  resistance  is  somewhat  annoying  and  the  temperature 
variations  -i-  or  —  are  vitiated  by  voltage  fluctuations,  which  always 
occur  in  commercial  lighting  circuits. 

In  the  dii^ct-reading  type  of  measuring  instrument,  a  recording 
galvanometer  is  often  substituted  for  the  indicating  type  and  most 
manufacturers  piit  out  such  instruments  either  for  recording  on  a  single 
thermometer,  or,  through  the  medium  of  an  automatic  switch  arrange- 
ment, for  recording  on  a  number  of  points  simultaneously  on  a  running 
paper  chart.    Records  of  the  individual  thermometers  are  either  num- 
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bered  or  are  made  of  different  colors  to  identify  the  record  of  the  respec- 
tive thermometers. 

All  in  all,  the  platinum  resistance  thermometer  over  the  range  for 
which  it  is  applicable  {—  200°  to  +  900°  C).  provides  the  most  convenient 
and  reliable  method  of  temperature  determination  and  record,  particu- 
lariy  where  the  measurements  are  required  at  one  central  point  or 
at  some  diatance  from  the  source  of  heat.  They  possess,  generally 
speaking,  a  much  greater  freedom  from  errors  liable  to  be  overlooked  in 
other  types  of  instruments.  With  reasonable  care  in  use,  they  are  little 
subject  to  disturbance  in  operation,  can  be  calibrated  for  any  tempera- 
ture scale,  and  with  suitable  protection  almost  any  degree  of  sensittveoese 
cfui  be  secured  for  any  desired  temperature  range. 

Some  of  the  more  important  industrial  applications  of  the  resistance 
thermometer  are:  Marine,  railway,  and  stationary  refrigerating  plants, 
both  for  control  of  the  operating  temperatures  of  the  refrigerating  plant 
and  of  the  cold  storage  rooms;  drying  ovens  of  various  types,  such  as 
photographic-film  drying  rooms,  core  ovens,  baking  ovens  for  enamel, 
metal,  and  leather,  and  wood-drying  kilns;  the  control  of  the  lehr  tem- 
peratures in  glass  annealing;  the  control  of  reaction  temperatures  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulfuric  acid  by  the  contact  process;  the  control  of  frac- 
tionating temperatures  in  oil  refineries;  for  boiler  testing,  flue  gases, 
feedwater,  and  superheater  temperatures  as  well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  bearings  in  turbine  engines;  and  the  control  of  innumerable  chemical 
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Resistance  Thennometry  foe  Industrial  Use 

BT    CHARLES    p.    FRBT,*   PHILADBLPHIA,    PA. 
(CUsigo  Msating,  Saptemtwr.  19 IB) 

The  fundamental  principle  of  resistance  thermometry  lies  in  the 
determination  of  temperatures  by  the  measurement  of  an  electrical 
conductor  subjected  to  various  temperatures  and  the  translation  of  the 
resultant  changes,  in  ohms,  into  temperature  equivalents.  Such  re- 
sistance measurements  can  be  made  with  maximum  precision  by  tiie  use 
of  a  standard  Wheatatone  bridge  and  a  reflecting  galvanometer  of  high 
sensitivity.  Under  such  conditions,  results  are  obtainable  that  may  be 
accurate  within  0.1  or  even  0.01  per  cent.,  and  the  "idiosynoraaies" 
of  heated  electrical  conductors  can  be  studied  with  advantage  and  profit, 
even  if  the  latter  is  not  of  a  financial  nature. 

The  chief  requisites  for  producing  a  serviceable  commercial  instru- 
ment may  be  enumerated  as  follows;  First,  there  must  be  a  resistor  or 
"bulb"  that  can  stand  the  maximum  temperature  without  deterioration 
and  which  has  a  pronounced  temperature  coefficient.  Second^  there 
should  be  constructed  an  "even"  bridge,  having  two  fixed  armsof  equal 
values,  in  ohms.  Third,  a  rheostat,  the  maximum  resistance  of  which 
will  be  equal  to  the  total  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  bulb,  between 
temperature  extremes,  is  required.  Fourth,  there  must  be  a  sensitive 
galvanometer  which  is  aperiodic,  or  nearly  so.  Finally,  there  should  be 
a  fairly  steady  source  of  direct  current. 

The  general  scheme  of  this  type  of  apparatus,  in  its  simplest  form,  can 
be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  I.  Kesistors  A  and  B  are 
constructed  of  manganin,  therlo,  or  some  other  resistance  wire  having  a 
negligible  temperature  coefficient.  The  sensitive  D'Arsonval  galva- 
nometer G  has  its  zero  in  the  center,  fl  is  a  rheostat  and  Z  is  a  resistor 
or  bulb  made  of  insulated  platinum  wire,  or  else  of  nickel,  copper,  or 
some  alloy,  according  to  requirements.  K  is  a  battery,  but  a  direct- 
current  service  line  is  often  used  instead,  with  sufficient  ballast  in  series 
to  properly  reduce  the^  current. 

The  operation  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  insert  the  bulb  in  a  source  of  heat  and  adjust  the  rheostat  until  the 
pointer  of  the  instrument  is  at  zero.  The  temperature  of  2  is  then  de- 
termined by  reading  a  scale  fastened  in  front  of  the  rheostat.  A  number 
of  bulbs  may  be  used  with  one  instrument,  placed  at  different  distaoces 
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and  connected  by  means  of  leads  with  a  switch,  so  that  their  Indications 
may  be  read  Buccesaively.  But  in  order  that  the  resistance  of  these 
leads  may  not  introduce  an  error  in  the  indications  of  the  Instnimeat, 
the  arrangement  has  to  be  somewhat  modified,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Leads 
L  and  h*  connect  the  bulb  with  the  instrument  and  L*  connects  the  gal- 
vanometer as  shown.  Leads  of  equal  resistance  are  hence  added  to 
R  and  X. 

But,  in  dealing  with  the  foregoing  conditions  in  the  construction  of 
resistance  thermometers  for  practical  purposes,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  user  wants  an  instrument  thatis  direct  reading, 
accurate,  and  convenient.  The  first  question  that  arises  is:  "What 
constitutes  accuracy?"  If  the  manufacturer  can  guarantee  that  the 
indications  of  the  apparatus  are  correct,  such  a  statement  will  content 
most  prospective  purchasers.    But,  if  we  consider  construction  as  a  whole 


from  the  technical  standpoint,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
maximum  d^ree  of  accuracy  attainable  depends,  from  the  very  outset, 
on  how  closely  the  thermometric  scale  of  the  indicator  may  be  read.  For 
instance,  if  the  scale  is  12  in.  (30.48  cm.)  long,  the  subdivisions  are  uni- 
form, and  each  subdivision  is  equivalent  to  J^g  in.  ^1.58  mm.),  the  limit 
of  accuracy  near  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  is  1  part  in  200.  Tempera- 
tures may,  therefore,  be  determined  within  0.5  per  cent.,  or  possibly 
0,25  per  cent.,  by  interpolation.  They  can  be  read  even  closer,  if  the 
galvanometer  is  cahbrated.  But  in  any  event,  within  these  limitations 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  unduly  about  Lord  Kelvin's  thermody- 
namic scale,  or  its  relation  to  the  constant- volume  hydrogen  thermometer. 
Among  the  problems  assigned  to  our  experimental  department  during 
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the  past  12  mo.  were  two  relating  to  reeifitance  thermometry,  which  were 
of  interest  because  extreme  opposite  conditions  had  to  be  met.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  production  of  an  apparatus  having  a  range  of  0°  to 
850°  F.  (— 18°  to  454*0.)  which  was  to  be  used  with  eight  interchangeable 
bulbs,  for  the  determination  of  flue  temperaturee. 

The  main  consideration  was  the  selection  of  suitable  materials  for 
constructii^  the  bulbs.  Platinum  wire  would  doubtless  have  been  best, 
but  owing  to  cost  and  war  conditions  it  was  practically  unprocurable. 
A  wire  said  to  be  pure  nickel,  but  which  actuaUy  contained  some  slight 
impurities,  as  was  found  later,  was  used ;  but  these,  impurities  were  not  a 
detriment  under  the  circumstances.  This  wire  was  wound  upon  threaded 
lava  insulators  about  1  in.  (25  mm.)  long,  and  }4  '"^-  diameter,  forming 
the  bulbs,  and  these  bulbs  were  then  adjusted  to  equal  values  at  32°  F. 
They  were  next  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  cement,  consisting  chiefly 
of  quartz  and  carborundum.  After  being  provided  with  copper  leads  of 
lai^  diameter,  they  were  placed  in  a  calorimeter  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  900°  F.  This  operation  was  repeated  several  times  until  it  was 
certain  that  they  had  become  "aged,"  and  that  their  respective  resist- 
ances were  fixed  at  any  temperature.  An  intercomparison  by  bridge 
measurements  established  the  fact  that  while  difTerences  in  their  indi- 
vidual resistances  and  temperature  coefficients  existed,  both  at  scale 
extremes  and  at  intermediate  stages,  such  differences  did  not  exceed 
0.1  per  cent.,  and,  consequently,  were  well  within  the  observable  limit 
of  accuracy  of  the  scale  calibration.  It  was  also  found  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  produce  additional  bulbs  with  different  samples 
of  nickel,  by  the  well-known  method  of  adding  a  small  resistor  of  manganin, 
which  could  be  placed  most  conveniently  in  the  head  of  the  protecting 
tube  containing  the  bulb,  so  that  it  would  not  be  damaged  by  the  higher 
temperatures. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  subdivisions  of  the  scale  were  not  uniform 
but  progressively  larger  from  0°  to"  500*,  after  which  they  diminished, 
beii^  of  about  the  same  width  at  800  °  as  at  100°  F-  Since  the  normal 
temperatures  to  be  measured  were  about  600°  F.  (315°C.)  the  scale  had  the 
widest  divisions  where  it  was  most  used,  which  was  an  almost  ideal  condi- 
tion. The  extreme  change  in  the  resistance  of  these  bulbs  was  approxi- 
mately 38  ohms  for  750°  F. ;  hence  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  constmct 
a  finely  divided  helical  rheostat  to  counterbalance  these  changes. 

A  galvanometer  of  sufficient  sensitivity  to  respond  to  the  smallest 
observable  chaise  in  the  scale  index  was  produced  by  using  a  light  three- 
layer  coppe>wire  coil.  The  resistance  of  this  coil  was  approxiiDately 
60  ohms;  and  since  current  for  the  operation  of  this  apparatus  was  ob- 
tained from  a  110-volt,  direct-current,  service  line,  10,000  ohms  or  more 
of  ballast  resistance-  was  used  in  series  so  that  the  galvanometer  bad  fl 
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neglipble  temperature  coefficient.  This  apparatus  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  nearly  10  months. 

Another  instrument,  designed  and  constructed  to  meet  unusual 
conditions,  was  a  precision  resistance  thermometer  having  a  range  of 
only  6°,  namely  from  —  1°  to  +5°  C.  We  were  informed  that  this  appa- 
ratus was  to  be  used  for  determining  "frazil"  temperatures.  Reference 
to  the  dictionary  revealed  the  fact  that  "frazil"  is  idiomatic  Canadian 
French,  and  is  used  in  referring  to  ice  under  water,  or  "anchor  ice." 
Now,  we  have  been,  and  atill  are  under  the  impression  that  ice  floats, 
and  that  its  temperature  is  never  above  0°  C,  so  we  assumed  that  the 
outfit  must  also  have  been  intended  to  test  water  near  the  freezing  point. 
The  specifications  called  for  a  bulb  protected  with  a  copper  tube  at  least 
10  ft.  (3  m.)  long  and  hermetically  sealed.  This  was  to  be  connected 
with  the  instrument  by  means  of  about  75  ft.  (22  m.)  of  highly  insulated 
triple-conductor  wire. 

The  main  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  successful  construction  of 
this  apparatus  were  due  to  the  narrow  range  of  scale  and  the  problem  of 
insulation.  Jh  ordinary  cases,  when  the  scale  range  is  about  650°  C.  the 
average  change,  in  the  resistance  of  a  standard  platinum  bulb  is  approxi- 
mately 0.068  ohm  per  degree  centigrade.  If  such  a  bulb  were  used  in  this 
instrument  it  would  give  a  total  change  in  its  resistance  of  only  about 
0.4  ohm  for  d'C.  Under  such  conditions,  the  rheostat  would  also  have  to 
have  a  resistance  of  approximately  0.4  ohm;  and  in  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient galvanometric  sensitivity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  an  excessive 
current  through  the  bulb,  producing  a  heating  effect  and  introducing  a 
"variable"  that  would  cause  a  radical  error  in  the  scale  reading. 

Another  problem  that  called  for  consideration  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
while,  theoretically,  it  is  easy  to  determine  temperatures  near  0°  C, 
this  cannot  be  done  empirically  with  accuracy,  without  setting  up  a 
rather  elaborate  outfit.  To  minimize  this  difficulty,  we  decided  to  use 
pure  electrolytic  copper  wire  specially  prepared  and  having  a  constant 
temperature  coeflicient  of  0.00393°  C.  at  0"  C.  This  wire  was  wound 
upon  a  hoUow  cylinder  of  very  thin  copper  tubing,  about  ^  in.  (6  mm.) 
in  diameter  and  7  in.  [17  cm.)  long.  The  cyUnder  was  first  given  a  thin 
coating  of  silk  and  insulating  varnish.  The  wire,  which  was  of  very  small 
diameter,  was  also  silk  covered.  After  the  bulb  had  been  constructed  in 
this  manner,  it  was  impregnated  with  insulating  compound  and  ^en 
alternately  baked  and  frozen,  until  it  was  "aged."  It  was  tJien  adjusted 
to  2600  ohms  at  0°  C.  Its  temperature  coefficient  was  next  determined 
between  20°  C.  and  — l''C.  andagainbetween  —  l^and-t-S^C.  Hencethe 
increase  in  resistance  at  any  temperatiure  between  —  1°  and  +  5°  C  could 
be  determined  by  2600  X  [1  -(-  (0.00393  X  temperature)].  The  total 
change  in  resistance  between  —  1"  and  +6°  C.  was  very  nearly  60  ohms. 
This  permitted  the  construction  of  a  rheostat  to  be  used  in  the  indicating 
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instrument  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  per  degree  centigrade  or  0.2 
ohm  per  scale  division.  Consequently  the  instrument  would  be  sensitive 
and  the  required  galvanometric  deflections  were  obtained  when  a  current 
of  lees  than  5  milliamperes  was  pawing  through  the  bulb.  The  maximum 
P.  D.  at  the  bulb  terminals  was  13  volts,  and  the  C*R  loss  wasO.Oes  watt, 
which  was  a  negligible  factor. 

But  since  the  scale  of  the  instrument  was  about  11  in.  (28  cm.)  in 
length,  and  was  subdivided  to  permit  the  determination  of  temperature 
to  Ho°  C.,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  extremely  sensitive  aperiodic 
galvanometer.  For  this  purpose  a  pivoted  movable  system  was  used,  the 
coil  of  which  was  made  of  aluminum  alloy  wire,  coated  with  specially 
prepared  enamel,  only  0.0003  in.  (0.007  mm.)  thick,  and  equipped  with 
delicate  springs  and  a  hollow  knife-edged  pointer,  also  of  aluminum. 
The  weight  of  this  movable  system  was  only  430  milligrams.  The  scale 
of  this  instrument  was  then  calibrated  on  a  Wheatstonc  bridge  by  using 
the  bulb  resistance  equivalents  already  referred  to. 

The  final  operative  tests  were  made  as  follows:  The  bulb  terminals 
were  soldered  to  the  ends  of  the  triple  conductor  wire  and  if  was  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  copper  protecting  tube,  which  was  provided  with  a 
covered  funnel-shaped  head.  Then  the  tube  and  funnel  were  filled  with 
an  insulating  compound  having  a  negligible  expansion  coefficient  below 
40°  C.  A  test  with  110-volt  direct  current  proved  that  the  insulation 
resistance  between  the  bulb  and  the  outer  casing  was  over  70  megohms. 
After  completion  the  apparatus  was  tested  by  placing  the  bulb  and  a  sensi- 
tive thermometer  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

Before  shipment,  when  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  happened 
to  be  a  Uttle  above  0°  C.  the  bulb  was  hung  out  of  a  window  and  the  tem- 
perature measured.  It  was  then  found  that  there  was  practically  no  lag 
in  the  response  of  the  bulb  to  temperature  changes,  since  if  the  tip  of  a 
finger  was  placed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  protecting  tube,  the  galva- 
nometer would  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  balance  and  would  almost 
instantly  return  to  normal  when  the  finger  was  removed. 

DISCUSSION 

G.  A.  RouSH,*  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (written  discussionf). — Mr. 
Frey  is  correct  in  his  impression  that  ice  floats,  but  "frazil"  ice  happens 
to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  requirements  for  the  formation  of 
frazil  ice  seem  to  be  a  clear,  cold  night  and  water  on  a  bed  of  clean  rock. 
The  exact  causes  of  its  formation  are  not  definitely  known,  but  are  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhat  as  follows.  The  rock  bottom  has  a  greater  emissive 
power  for  radiant  heat  than  the  surface  of  the  water,  hence,  on  a  clear, 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Lehigh  University.      |  Recaived  Oot.  18,  1919. 
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cold  night,  when  conditions  are  most  (avort^ile  for  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  radiation,  the  rock  cools  faster  than  the 
water  over  it,  due  to  the  greater  radiating  power  of  the  rock  and  the 
partial  transparency  of  the  overlying  water  to  the  radiant  heat.  This 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  film  of  ice  of  considerable  tluckness 
forming  in  contact  with,  and  adhering  to  the  rock,  without  the  Burface 
of  the  water  havii^  even  reached  the  freezing  point.  When  the  sun 
strikes  the  spot  the  next  morning,  a  reversal  of  the  action  takes  place 
and  the  rock  warms  up  faster  than  the  overlying  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  surface  of  the  rock  soon  becomes  warm  enough  to  melt  the  film 
of  ice  in  immediate  contact  with  the  rock,  and  the  whole  maiss  th^u  floats 
to  the  surface. 
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Tin:  An  Ideal  Pyrometric  Substance 

BT  B.  r.  NOBTHBUP,*  TBBNTON,  N.   J. 
(Chiovo  MMtinc,  SepUmbM.  IS19) 

These  brief  aotee  respecting  the  properties  of  pure  tin  that  make  it 

useful  as  a  pyrometric  substance  summarise  information  gathered  by 

the  writer  in  an  extensive  experimental  investigation  on  the  electrical 

properties  of  metals  in  the  molten  state. 

jr^      Tin  in  quantities  sufficient  for  pyrometric  purposes  may  be  obtained 

J   at  relatively  low  cost  and  in  a  state  of  high  purity.    The  metal  melts  at 

232°  C.  and,  according  to  determinations  made  by  Greenwood,  1909, 

I    does  not  begin  to  boil  until  a  temperature  of  2270°  C.  ia  reached.    The 

'~    writer  can  assert,  from  personal  observations  carefully  made,  that  tin 

shows  no  tendency  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  1680°  C.    If  Greenwood's 

observations  are  correct  the  temperature  interval,  2038°  C,  in  which  tin 

exists  as  a  Uquid  under  atmospheric  pressure,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 

substance. 

It  has  never  been  observed,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  that  tin  forma 
'  any  chemical  union,  as  carbide,  with  carbon  at  the  highest  temperatures 
/  at  which  it  can  exist  as  a  Uquid.  It  ia  quite  certain  from  the  writer's 
/personal  observation  that  tin  heated  in  Acheson  graphite  to  1680°  C. 
'  remains  chemically  uncontaminated. 

Wires  of  pure  tungsten  do  not  dissolve  in  molten  tin  at  temperatures 
\  at  least  as  high  as  1680°  C.    Tungsten  wires  or  rods  may,  therefore,  be 
used  as  electrodes  dipping  into  molten  tin  when  required  for  measuring 
the  resistance  of  the  molten  metal  at  very  high  temperatures. 

When  tin  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  covered  graphite  con- 
!  tainer,  the  CO  atmosphere  that  exists  above  its  surface  has  a  reducii^ 
action,  which  maintains  this  surface  of  mirror  brightness.  Incidentally, 
>tin  maintained  molten  in  a  crucible  of  Acheson  graphite  makes  a  most 
excellent  bath  into  which  may  be  inserted  several  pyrometers  that  are 
'to  be  intercompared  at  the  same  temperature. 

But  the  two  properties  of  tin  that,  in  its  molten  state,  make  it  par- 
ticularly valuable  as  a  pyrometric  substance,  are  the  strictly  linear 
character  of  the  increase  of  a  given  volume  in  resistivity  with  increase  in 
temperature  and  the  decrease  of  a  given  volume  in  density  with  increase 
in  temperature.  The  increase  in  the  resistivity  of  tin  in  the  molten  state 
has  been  studied  by  the  writer  with  very  great  care  and  he  can  assert 
positively  that  up  to  a  temperature  at  least  as  high  as  1680°  C,  and  very 
probably  beyond  this  temperature,  the  resistivity  of  the  metal  increases 


*  Presideat,  Pyrolectrio  InBtnunent  Co. 
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linearly  with  increaee  in  the  temperature.  The  same  can  be  asserted 
in  regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  density  with  increase  in  temperature. 

When  the  coefficients  have  once  been  accurately  determined,  as- 
suming that  suitable  methods  are  available  for  accurately  measuring 
either  the  reei^vity  of  the  tin  or  the  expansion  of  a  given  volume  of  the 
tin,  one  can  in  the  former  case  deduce  the  absolute  temperature  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  change  in  the  absolute  temperature. 

Methods  for  accomplishing  these  nesults  in  a  practical  way  have 
been  described  by  the  writer  in  numerous  publications.  The  most 
refined  method  and  the  one  yielding  the  most  accurate  results  in  an 
exceedingly  simple  manner  for  determining  the. relation  between  tem- 
perature and  resistivity  has  been  given  in  a  paper  by  Northrup  and  Sher- 
wood.' A  method  for  determining  the  expansion  of  tin  or  its  decrease 
in  density  with  in<»«&8e  in  temperature  has  been  outlined  by  the  writer,* 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  one  should  go  back  to  the  volume  ex- 
pansion or  increase  in  pressure  of  a  giVeo  quantity  of  gas  as  a  final 
standard  of  temperature  than  that  one  should  go  back  to  a  pure  element 
like  tin  as  a  final  standard,  provided  the  properties  of  this  latter  substance 
are  related  to  temperature  in  a  manner  as  simple  as  the  fonner.  It  is 
now,  at  least  in  the  writer's  mind,  quite  as  certain  that  the  resistivity 
of  a  given  volume  of  molten  tin  is  related  by  a  strai^t-line  law  to  the 
absolute  temperature  as  is  the  pressure  of  a  given  volume  of  gas.  Gas 
thermometry,  for  practical  reasons,  ends  at  the  melting  temperature  of 
palladium,  1650°  C,  while  there  are  no  practical  limitations  to  prevent 
the  accurate  determination  of  an  absolute  temperature  by  measuring 
the  resistivity  of  a  definite  volume  of  tin  when  the  temperature  is  at  least 
as  high  as  1680°  C.  and  probably  as  high  as  the  melting  point  of  platinum. 

If  at  the  time  the  writer's  researches  were  made  on  the  resistivity  of 
molten  metals  a  high  frequency  induction  furnace  had  been  available  in 
its  present  perfected  form  for  laboratory  use,  all  his  determinations 
could  have  be^  made  with  much  greater  ease  and  rapidity  and  higher 
temperatures  could  have  been  obtained.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
some  investigator  with  the  simple  means  now  at  his  disposal  will  make  a 
redetermination  of  the  melting  points  of  the  higher  melting  metals  in 
terms  of  the  known  resistivity  of  pure  tin. 

DISCUSSION 

P.  D.  FooTB,  Washington,  D.  C. — Another  metal  very  similar  to  tin 

in  respect  to  the  long  temperature  range  for  the  liquid  phase  is  gallium. 

This  metal  is  liquid  at  room  temperature  and  has  a  boiling  point  probably 

near  2000°  C.     It  appears  much  like  mercury  except  that  it  wets  ^ass. 

■  New  Methods  for  Meaauring  Reeiativity  of  Molten  Materials:  Results  for 
Certain  Alleys.     JtU.  Frank.  Inst.  (Oct.,  1916)  US,  477. 

'  Production  of  High  Temperature  and  Its  Measurement.  Trant.  Faraday  Soc 
(m8)U.  .-I 
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lliermocouple  Installetion  in  Annealing  Kilns  for  Optical  Glass 

Br   B.    D.    WILUAMSON,*    M.    A.,    B.    aC.,    AKD   n.    B.    aOBSRT3,*   WASHINOTOW,    D.  c. 
(Cbit«(D  M^tinc,  9«pt«mbar,  ISIO) 

Dunmo  the  wartime  rush  to  prepare  the  glass  necessary  for  the  needs 
of  our  army  and  navy,  the  problem  of  the  temperature  control  of  the  an- 
nealing kilns  became  most  serious.  The  narrow  limits  of  strain  allowable 
(all  the  speciScations  called  for  less  internal  strain  than  the  average  of  the 
previously  used  German  glass)  made  necessary  a  very  exact  procedure 
and  the  methods  had  to  be  used  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  theretofore. 
At  the  Charleroi  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory,  which  was  cooperating  with  the 
company,  had  occasion  to  study  the  methods  available,  and  reached  a 
number  of  conclusions  (many  of  them  by  no  means  new  except  in  their 
application)  that  may  interest  and  assist  those  who  have  to  meet  similar 
problems  in  other  fields.  The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  system  of  temperature  control  evolved,  along  with  a  rather 
abridged  statement  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
various  schemes. 

Reasonb  for  Using  Thermocouples 

In  the  annealing  of  optical  glass,  temperatures  up  to  650°  C,  have  to  be 
measured  with  an  accuracy  of  better  than  5"  and,  with  a  sensitivity  ex- 
ceeding this;  a  10*  error  will  practically  double'  the  time  necessary  for  the 
annealing  of  the  glass.  The  sensitivity  is  necessary  since  the  cooling  rate 
must  be  carefully  regulated  during  the  beginning'  of  the  cooUng. 

The  conditions  at  once  limit  us  to  two  measuring  devices  for  the  tem- 
perature: the  thermocouple  and  the  resistance  thermometer.  Either 
device  will  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  we  chose  thermocouples  for  the  fol- 
lowing subsidiary  reasons:  (1)  Heavy  wires  may  be  used,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  rough  handling.  (2)  Large  numbers  of  duplicate  couples 
may  be  prepared  without  the  need  of  any  skill,  while  the  preparation  of 
resistance  thermometers  calls  for  delicate  workmanship.  If  the  couples 
are  made  from  the  same  spool  of  wire,  the  calibration  curves  will  be 
sufficiently  close  to  render  calibration  of  individual  couples  unnecessary 
until  they  have  been  used  for  some  time  or  under  bad  conditions.     (3) 

*  Physical  Chemist,  Geophyeical  Laboratory,  CtirAegie  Institution  of  Washugtoo. 
^  The  data  collected  on  these  points  will  be  published  very  shortly  by  L.  H.  Adama 
and  E.  D.  Williamson. 
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The  inatallabion  is  somewhat  cheaper.  (4)  A  large  variety  of  well-  - 
made  electric&l  instruments  is  available  to  cover  moat  of  the  possible 
requirements. 

Choice  of  Kind  of  Wire 

Since  the  temperatures  to  be  measured  are  comparatively  low,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  use  the  expensive  rare-metal  couples  such  as  platinum- 
platin^hodium  (Pt:  90  Pt  —  10  Rh),  which  is  the  combination  most 
used  in  scientific  high-temperature  work.  The  sensitivity  of  this  couple 
is  also  rather  low. 

There  are  two  main  factors  to  be  considered  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously mentioned;  reproducibility  and  length  of  service  under  given 
conditiona.  The  first  of  these  gives  support  to  the  idea  of  using  pure 
metals.  There  are,  however,  very-  few  combinations  of  this  kind  that 
give  the  necessary  sensitivity*  and  none  of  these  would  last  long  at  the 
required  temperature.  Nickel-iron'  gives  fair  service  if  the  atoiosphere  is 
not  too  oxidizing.  By  using  alloys,  it  is  possible  to  get  the  required 
sensitivity  and  service  but,  of  cour%,  the  reproducibility  is  not  so  good, 
although  quite  good  enough  for  many  purposes. 

The  three  most  generally  useful  combinations*  are  copper-constantan, 
iron-constantan',  and  chromel-alumel.  The  first  is  good  only  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  300°  C.  or  thereabouts,  but  either  of  the  others  gives  good 
service  up  to  about  1000°  C,  except  that  the  iron  must  not  be  in  an  oxi- 
dizing atmosphere  and  the  last  combination  should  not  be  used  in  a 
reducing  atmosphere.  For  our  particular  use  we  chose  chromel-alumel 
(supplied  by  the  Hoskins  Co.)  as  it  met  all  our  requirements  and  could  be 
put  to  use  in  some  other  furnaces  where  we  had  an  oxidizing  atmosphere 
quite  unsuited  for  an  element  with  iron  in  it. 

Choice  or  Electrical  Instrument 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  type  of  measuring  instrument,  of 
which  three  must  be  considered:  Direct-reading  millivoltmeters,  poten- 
tiometers, and  instruments  on  the  same  principle  as  the  "  Pyrovolter." 
The  direct  reader  may  be  neglected  where  accurate  work  is  called  for. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  the  direct  cause  of  innumerable  troubles  and  costs, 
in  a  short  time,  far  more  than  the  difference  in  initial  cost  between  it 
and  a  better  type  of  instnunent. 

The  potentiometer  has  one  drawback:  it  requires  that  a  constant, 
thoughveryBmaUjCurrent  be  kept  passing  through  its  coils  while  measure- 

'See  pftper  by  L.  H.  Adams,  this  volume. 

'  The  ohftnges  in  the  Blop«  of  the  thermoelectric-temperature  curve  due  to  inversioD 
points  in  the  metals  are  awkward  although  cot  fatal. 
*  For  rdative  Bensitivitiea,  see  L.  H.  Adams,  op.  dt. 
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'  ments  are  being  made.  It  is  Bufficieot  to  adjust  the  current  once  a  day 
by  balancing  the  battery  against  a  Btandard  cell.  On  the  other  hand, 
provided  the  standard  cell  is  kept  balanced,  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
reading  wrong  with  the  potentiometer,*  if  a  reading  is  got  at  all  it  must  be 
right.  This  constitutes  its  groat  advantage.  We  found  it  easy  to  get 
the  average  American  workman  to  understaad  the  reason  for  the  settings 
and  had  little  trouble  on  account  of  mistakes  by  the  temperature  readers. 
A  more  serious  objection  to  the  standard  cell  is  that  it  does  not  stand  exces- 
sive changes  of  temperature  and  may  easily  be  ruined  some  cold  winter 
night.     This  we  found  really  troublesome  in  the  case  of  the  portable 
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Fla  1. — 8»P-UP  FOR  VABIABLB-CPRHBNT  TTP«  OF  POTBNTIAI.  ICBAAinuB.  In  THB 
"PTBDVOITSa"  ONLT  ONE  KIMeTBlCU.  INBTRTTMBNT  IS  DBBD.  AN.BXTKA  RBBIBTANCB 
Aim  A  SWITCH  ABE  ADSBD  BO  THAT  THX  REBISTAMCB  AND  IKSTKmfBNT  CAN  TAKI 
EITHER  THE  POSITIOire  A  AKD  0  O&O  AKD  A. 

instruments  during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  This  euggests  the  use  of  an 
instrument  which  does  not  need  a  standard  cell.  At  least  a  partial 
answer  is  found  in  instruments  on  the  same  principle  as  the  pyrovolter. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  consists  of  three  parts:  a  fixed  resistance, 
a  galvanometer,  and  an  ammeter.  A  battery  is  also  needed  with  suitable 
resistances  to  cut  down  its'current.  The  connections  are  represented  in 
Fig.  1.    The  variable  resistance  R  is  varied  until  no  current  paBses 

•  See  W.  P.  White:  (this  volume)  for  a  di 
type  o(  work. 
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through  G.  The  fall  of  potential  through  C  (the  fixed  reaistance)  must 
then  be  equal  to  the  thermo-electromotive  force  of  the  couple.  By  Ohm's 
law  this  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current  (as.  read  at  vl }  and  the  re- 
sistance C.  The  resistance  C  being  fixed,  the  current  immediately 
0.vee  a  readily  of  the  voltage  and  hence  of  the  current.  If  C  is  small  it 
is  not  necessary  to  read  very  small  currents;  e.g.,  if  C  is  0.01  ohm,  a 
current  of  1  miUiampere,  which  is  well  within  the  sensitivity  of  possible 
measurement,  would  represent  a  voltage  of  0.01  millivolt  in  the  thermo- 
couple. This  type  of  instrument  is  capable  of  practically  unlimited 
sensitivity  and  will  probably  prove  very  popular  if  a  well-designed  in- 
strument is  put  on  the  market.  The  attempts  to  put  a  portable  instru- 
ment of  this  type  on  the  market  have  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  successful, 
owing  to  the  attempt  to  economize  more  than  was  possible.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  use  one  and  the  same  electrical  instrument  both  as  ammeter 
and  galvanometer  and  expect  to  get  good  results,  since  the  very  features 
that  are  desirable  for  the  one  use  are  undesirable  for  the  other. 

Abrangehbnt  or  Leads  and  Othbb  Apparatus 

There  were  in  one  room  ^even  kilns,  in  a  second  twenty  kilns,  and  in 
a  third  four  kilns.  It  was,  however,  never  necessary  to  read  the  tempera- 
ture in  alt  of  these  simultaneously.  We  immediately  determined  on  having 
a  central  booth  to  which  every  element  could  be  connected.  This  arrange- 
ment seemed  ^uch  preferable  to  the  system  of  having  an  instrument 
in  each  room,  as  it  allows  all  the  readings  to  be  made  conveniently  by  one 
man  per  shift  and  recorded  by  him.  It  also  makes  possible  the  auto- 
matic recording  of  the  temperature  in  any  special  kilns.  It  necessitates, 
however,  a  large  amount  of  wiring  and  may  seem  a  httle  complicated 
to  a  new  hand  who  has  not  seen  the  st^^  of  development. 

In  considering  the  disposition  of  the  lead  wires,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  for  a  moment  to  the  simplest  principles  of  the  thermocouple.  If  a 
circuit  consists  of  two  metals  aa  in  a,  Fig.  2,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  junctions  of  the  metals  Ji  and  /«,  a  definite  elec- 
tromotive force  is  set  up  in  the  circuit.  If  a  cut  is  made  at  a  point  in  the 
circuit,  as  in  b,  and  a  potentiometer  is  inserted  to  read  the  potential, 
the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  hot  and  cold  ends  may  at  once 
be  measured.  In  practise,  one  junction  is  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture. The  only  necessary  precaution  is  to  see  that  the  ends  A  and  A'  re- 
main at  the  same  temperature,  as  otherwise  additional  thermoelectric 
forces  may  be  generated  by  the  differences. 

When  a  number  of  couples  are  being  used,  it  is  convenient  to  use  a 
single  constant-temperature  junction  for  several  of  the  variable  junctions. 
This  necessitates  a  switch  or  plug  system  for  bringing  it  in  the  necessary 
circuit.    The  last  two  diagrams,  c  and  d,  show  two  of  the  schemes  used 
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at  the  Charleroi  plant.  Id  one  case  e,  the  lead  from  the  constant^tem- 
perature  junction  Jit  and  the  similar  leads  from  the  variables  Ji,  ^i,  Ji 
were  led  to  terminals  A',  At,  At,  Ai  enclosed  in  a  box,  so  that  all  were 
approximately  at  the  same  temperature,  and  copper  wires  were  used  from 
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Fia.  2. KVOLVTION  OF  LEAD- WIRE  DiaTHIBUTlON. 

there  to  the  potentiometer.  In  the  other  case  d,  the  lead  from  the  con- 
stant junction  J<t  was  brought  close  to  the  terminals  of  those  from  the 
variables  Ji,  Jt,  Jt  so  that  the  connections  to  the  copper  are  close  to- 
gether for  each  pair  AyA',  AtA'-,,  A^A't. 

The  first  set-up  was  generally  adopted  as  most  suitable  for  the  work 
in  hand.  There  were  banks  of  kilns  in  several  rooms  and  in  each  of  these 
we  put  a  box  in  which  the  connections  A',  A\,  At,  etc.,  were  enclosed, 
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and  from  this  l)ox  ordinary  copper  wires  were  led  to  the  temperature 
station  where  the  potentiometer  was  kept.  The  lead  from  Ai  was  con- 
nected  to  the  similar  leada  from  the  other  rooms,  thence  to  one  terminal 
on  the  potentiometer.  The  leads  from  Ai,  Ai,  etc.,  were  led  to  a  switch- 
board so  that  any  one  of  the  junctions  might  be  connected  to  the  other 
tenmnal  of  the  potentiometer. 

The  ideal  way  to  handle  the  constant-temperature  j  unction  is  to  keep 
it  immersed  in  ice,  say  in  a  thermos  (vacuum)  flask.    If  this  is  imprac? 
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Flo.    3. — Special 


ticable,  it  may  simply  be  enclosed  in  any  fairly  constant  temperature 
container  and  a  correction  made  for  the  difference  between  this  and  melt- 
ing ice  temperature.  This  correction'  should  be  made  to  the  electrical 
reading  before  conversion  to  degrees.  In  practise,  it  is  often  useful  to 
run  the  wires  into  a  pipe  driven  10  or  12  ft  into  the  ground.  This 
'  provides  sufiScient  constancy. 

A  distinct  sim|dification,  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  leads,  is 
posuble  if  one  of  the  couple  wires  is  copper,  as  by  makii^  the  points  A,  A', 


'  See  L.  H.  Adams  for  a  complete  diBCUBaion  of  this  point. 
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Fig.  2,  on  the  copper  side  the  necessity  of  their  being  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture vanishes,  because  the  leads  to  the  potentiometer  will  naturally  be 
of  copper  also,  leaving  no  chance  for  extraneous  tbermoelectrics.  Even 
in  using  chromel-alumel  couples,  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this 
owii^  to  the  fact  that  at  low  temperatures  the  junctions  chromel-alumel 
and  copper-constantan  are  almost  equivalent  aa  r^ards  electromotive 
force.  It  is  necrasary  in  this  case  to  have  the  junction  of  the  copper- 
constantan  to  the  chromel-alumel  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  C. 

Fig.  3  showH  the  evolution  of  a  scheme  for  using  such  leads.  At  a 
is  shown  simply  a  couple  with  leads  of  different  metals  from  the  metals 
of  the  couple.  In  this  set-up  there  are  two  pairs  of  points  AA'  and  BB' 
where  the  temperature  has  to  be  the  same  at  both  junctions  of  the  pair. 
At  BB',  this  is  generally  nearly  the  case,  as  normally  the  two  points  will 
be  dose  together  because  the  junctions  will  be  between  double-twisted 
wires  and  will  be  very  close  together.  The  thermoelectromotive  force 
from  this  combination  will  be  the  sum  of  two:  that  generated  by  the 
couple  for  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  hot  junction  Ji 
and  BB'  and  that  generated  by  the  combination  used  as  leads  between 
BB'  and  the  constant  junction  Jo.  The  lead  wires  must,  therefore,  be 
chosen  to  give  the  same  electromotive  force  as  the  couple  combination 
for  the  range  of  temperature  through  which  BB'  is  likely  to  vary.  As 
already  stated,  the  combination  copper-constantan  gives  the  same  electro- 
motive force  at  low  temperatures  as  chromel-alumel.^  The  other  two 
diagrams  b  and  c  show  the  disposition  of  the  leads  as  we  used  them,  the 
arrowheads  indicating  that  the  copper  wires  are  carried  to  the  tempera* 
ture  station.  This  use  of  compensating  leads,  one  of  which  is  copper, 
greatly  simplifies  the  wiring. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  recording  instrument,  say  of  the  Leeds  &  Korth- 
rup  type,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  convenient  type  of  switch  so  that 
one  can  read  on  the  potentiometer  any  of  the  couples,  which  aie  also 
attached  to  the  recorder.  This  switch  shoidd  be  of  a  double  push-button 
type  BO  that  a  single  push  breaks  one  connection  and  makes  another.  It 
should  also  spring  back  to  the  old  position  when  released.  Such  a  switch 
is  used  in  telephone  work.  We  also  used  the  type  provided  by  the  Leeds 
&  Northrup  Co.  and  found  it  very  satisfactory.  We  found  an  automatic 
recorder  exceedingly  useful  as  a  check  to  take  a  record  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  kilns — especially  those  on  which  particularly  close  c(>ntrol  was  nec- 
essary. In  any  case  it  is  a  good  check  on  the  work  of  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  temperatures. 

General  Reuabks  on  Anneaung 

The  question  of  the  annealing  of  optical  glass  has  been  fully  discussed 
by  Adaras  and  Williamson.*    They  have  concluded  that  optimum  results 
'  L.  H.  Adams,  op.  eU.  ■  See  footnote  1. 
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are  obtained  by  holding  the  glass  at  a  temperature  where  the  strain  takes 
about  6  hr.  to  disappear  and  then  cooling  it  at  a  rate  that  may  be  rapidly 
iocreased  as  the  temperature  decreases.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  glass 
be  at  the  required  temperature,  and  it  is  therefore  almost  essential  to 
have  more  than  one  thermocouple  in  each  kiln  and  to  have  the  heating 
apparatus  arranged  so  that  different  adjustments  can  be  made  at  differ- 
ent parts.  A  difference  of  a  few  degrees  between  different  parts  of  the 
kiln  would  mean  that  one  part  of  the  lot  of  glass  would  not  be  annealed 
if  the  control  was  just  right  for  some  other  part.  If  any  trouble  is  foimd 
in  actual  practice,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  test  the  vanationa  of 
temperature  by  placing  couples  in  different  positions  in  the  kiln.  The 
source  of  the  trouble  is  frequently  to  be  found  there. 

The  highest  temperature  necessary  is  leas  than  COO^C.',  so  there  is  little 
trouble  in  this  work  due  to  corrosion  of  the  couple.  In  the  furnaces  where 
the  glass  was  softened  before  shaping  for  lenses,  etc.,  it  was  necessary  to 
measure  higher  temperatures,  but  by  using  heavy  wires  we  found  it  pos- 
sible to  read  to  1000°  C.  without  any  very  bad  effects.  With  the  set-up 
described,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reading  accurately  to  within  2°  C.  The 
initial  rate  of  cooling  has  to  be  somewhat  carefully  watched,  but  the  diffi- 
culties involved  frere  not  due  to  the  temperature  measurements  and  do 
not  concern  us  here. 

The  only  one  point  left  worthy  of  notice  is  the  care  of  the  instruments. 
The  recording  instrument  needs  occaaional  oiling,  which  should  be  done 
b/some  one  who  knows  a  littJe  about  handling  delicate  implements.  New 
batteries  must  be  provided  periodically  for  all  types,  except  the  direct 
reader.  The  expense  connected  with  this  is  not  serious,  as  the  amount  of 
current  used  is  very  small  and  one  dry  cell  lasts  for  several  weeks  at  the 
very  least.  When  it  becomes  impossible  to  make  a  standard-cell  setting, 
this  fact  gives  immediate  notice  that  a  new  battery  is  required. 

The  lead  connections,  if  made  as  described,  will  probably  cause  no 
trouble  whatever  unless  (as  did  happen  in  one  or  two  instances)  the  work- 
man who  has  been  bricking  up  a  kiln  gets  the  end  of  a  wire  completely 
covered  with  mortar  or  something  similar;  this,  however,  is  unlikely. 

Stnofsis  op  Operations 

The  thermocouples  used  were  generally  about  4  or  5  ft.  (1.2  or  1.6  m.) 
long  and  were  made  of  No.  8  wire  (0.128  in.  or  3.3  mm.)  where  hard 
service  was  required;  otherwise  of  No.  14  (0.064  in.  or  1.63  mm.).  The 
junction  was  made  in  an  oxyacetylene  flame  xmag  borax  as  a  flux.  Short 
lead  wires  of  the  same  material  as  the  couple  wires  were  soldered  on  with 
ordinary  solder.  Before  tinning,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  ends  well; 
tinning  is  then  most  easily  accomplished  by  dipping  the  ends  after  heating 
into  a  small  crucible  of  molten  solder.     During  the  soldering  it  is  useful 
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to  keep  the  heavy  couple  wires  heated  with  a  small  flame.  Zinc  chloride 
makes  a  useful  flux.  The  other  end  of  these  leads  was  attached  to  the 
permanent  leads  by  small  double  connectors  (Fahnestock  connectors). 
The  couple  wires  were  insulated  from  each  other  by  means  of  the  double- 
holed  porcelain  insulators  furnished  by  the  Hoekins  Company. 

Lengths  of  }i-m.  (12.7  mm.)  iron  pipe  closed  at  one  end  were  used  to 
protect  the  couples  and  to  allow  of  ready  readings  at  different  spota  in 
the  kilns.  These  pipes  were  fixed  in  durii^  the  bricking-up  proceas  in 
the  muffle-type  furnaces,  and  were  fixed  permanently  in  the  other  fur- 
naces. This,  along  with  the  double  connectors  on  the  couples,  enabled 
us  to  insert  or  remove  couples  as  desired.  The  temperature  should 
always  be  taken  at  more  than  one  point  in  the  kiln. 

Any  kiln  that  required  especially  close  watching  had  the  temperature 
of  at  least  one  point  automatically  recorded  at  intervals  of  15  min., 
while  the  man  controlling  the  heating  and  cooling  recorded  all  tempera- 
tures at  least  once  an  hour  and  frequently  oftener,  using  a  potentiometer. 
We  found  no  difficulty  in  training  men  to  take  the  readings  properly  and 
mistakes  in  temperature  measurements  were  100  per  cent,  eliminated. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  consistent  scheme  of  testing  couples  be 
used.  The  couples  should  be  disconnected  in  rotaticai  and  sent  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  compared  with  a  standard  element.  In  a  well-equipped 
factory  it  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  test  each  couple  every  2  or  3  weeks 
by  having  a  number  of  extra  couples  ready  to  insert. 
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Annealing  of^OUss* 

Br  A.  Q.  TOOIit  FH.  D.,   AND  J.  TALASliK.t  B.'B.,   WASHtNOTON,  D.  C. 
(ChfaiKo  Meatins,  Bsptsmbar,  1919) 

Tub  necessity  of  accurate  temperature  meaaurements  in  the  glass- 
tnakiag  industries  is  today  being  much  more  widely  appreciated  than  in 
the  past.  The  introduction  of  the  modern  simplified  and  perfected  pyro- 
metric  methods  in  connection  with  exact  regulation  of  furnace  tempera- 
tures has  caused  a  marked  ipiprov^nent  in  the  glass  product  with  a 
quickened  rate  of  production.  An  example  of  the  processes  in  which 
much  improvement  has  been  and  stili  can  be  made  is  that  of  annealing 
or  heat-treating  the  glass.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  processes  in 
glass  manufacture  and  one  that  requires  a  most  careful  furnace  control. 

The  heat  treatment  is  undertaken  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  break- 
age and,  in  glass  for  fine  optical  instruments,  to  prevent  serious  warping 
of  accurately -ground  and  polished  surfaces  and  to  make  the  glass  more 
uniform  throughout  to  the  passage  of  hght  waves.  These  objects  are 
accomplished  by  removing  all  the  harmful  stresses  that  exist  in  a  piece 
of  glass  when  it  has  been  cooled  too  quickly  or  unevenly.  Such  stresses 
exist,  for  example,  after  it  has  been  pressed,  oast,  or  otherwise  worked. 
Thus  the  process  of  annealing  consists  of  heating  the  glass  evenly  to  the 
temperature  at  which  it  softens  just  enough  to  relieve  these  stresses  in  a 
reasonable' time  and  then  cooling  slowly  and  uniformly  until  the  glass 
hardens  again.  Accordingly,  the  things  that  must  be  investigated  and 
determined  in  order  to  anneal  glass  without  loss  of  time  are :  the  annealing 
temperature,  the  time  that  the  glass  should  be  held  at  this  temperature 
while  the  stresses .  relax,  and  the  quickest  cooling  procedure  that  will 
give  satisfactory  results.  After  these  characteristics  of  the  glass  are 
known  the  problem  is  one  of  pyrometry  and  temperature  control  entirely. 

In  cases  when  it  is  known  that  a  glass  article  will  be  required  to  with- 
stand some  definite  type  of  heat  or  mechanical  shock  it  is  often  possible, 
by  a  proper  heat  treatment,  to  produce  such  a  distribution  of  the  stresses 
in  the  glass  that  it  will  be  enabled  to  resist  these  shocks  more  effectively. 
This  process  is  usually  termed  "toughening"  or  "hardening"  the  glass, 
although  in  all  probability  it  consists  entirely  in  distributing  the  stresses 
properly.^    Although  this  article  will  deal  chiefiy  with  the  applications 

*  This  is  a  gsneral  synopoiB  of  a  paper  to  appear  later  in  the  BvUtUn  of  the  V.  S^ 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

t  Aeeooiate  Physiciet,  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
t  ABsiatant  Physicist.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
•Lord  Rayleigh:  Phil.  Mag.  16]  (1901)  1,  178. 
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of  pyrometry  to  the  detenniuation  of  the  characteristics  of  glass  in  the 
aDnealing  range  and  to  furnace  'control,  as  related  to  the  removal  of 
stresses,  much  that  may  besaid  applies  also  to  this  "toughening"  process. 
While  it  is  often  poeaible  to  obtain  fair  results  and,  accidentally,  even 
good  results  by  heating  to  an  indeterminate  temperature  and  then  cool- 
ing in  some  haphazard  way,  it  is  impos^ble  to  obtain  even  a  semblance 
of  efficiency  or  consistency  in  result  by  such  procedure.  In  fact,  to  cany 
out  the  process  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  an  aeeurance  as  to  the  result, 
the  nature  of  the  specific  glass  to  be  annealed  must  be  well  known;  then 
after  the  proper  schedule  has  been  drawn,  the  problem  becomes  one  that 
demands  a  most  exact  control  of  the  temperature. 

Annealing  Teuphbatuiib  Ranqb 

The  first  step  in  detennining  the  annealing  procedure  for  any  given 
glass  is  to  locate  the  most  satisfactory  temperature  at  which  to  remove 
the  stresses.  The  best  temperature  range  for  this  purpose  is  quite  nar- 
row, as  a  study  of  the  results  published  by  Twyman,*  Zschimmer  and 
Schule'  and  others  will  make  clear.  The  total  range  does  not  in  any  case 
extend  over  more  than  100°  C,  while  the  really  satisfactory  range  is 
probably  less  than  one-half  as  great.  The  upper  limit  of  this  range  is 
determined  by  the  danger  of  serious  deformation,  especially  in  the  case  of 
thin  articles,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  a  proper  cooUng  is  difficult  when 
the  glass  is  soft.  The  lower  limit  is  fixed  by  the  lack  of  mobihty  of  the 
glass  preventing  the  relaxation  of  the  stresses  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Within  certain  limits,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lower  annealing  tempera- 
tures will  prove  more  satisfactory  if  the  time  required  for  the  stresses 
to  relax  is  not  too  great.  This  arisee  from  the  fact  that  the  cooling  then 
requires  a  less  exact  control  and  may  be  much  more  rapid.  However, 
when  the  lower  temperatures  are  employed,  especial  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  glass  assumes,  and  is  maintained  at,  the  proper  temperature  for 
the  required  time. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  specify  definitely  the  lower  limit  but  the 
upper  limit  is  more  easily  determined,  since  there  are  a  number  of  phenom- 
ena appearing  at  those  temperatures  where  the  deformability  becomes 
too  great  for  annealing.  It  is  here  that  the  deformability  appears  to 
increase  with  extreme  rapidity,  speaking  comparatively,  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised.  This  region  may  be  located,  then,  by  observing  either  the 
deformation  of  strips  or  rods  of  the  glass  under  load  or  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  restored  light,  shown  by  a  polariscopic  study  of  cylinders  that  are 
being  heated.  This  rapid  softening  is  also  accompanied  by  an  increased 
absorption  of  heat*  by  the  glass  and  a  mariced  increase  in  the  thermal 

*  Traiu.  Soc.  Glass  Tech.  (1917)  1.  '  jinn.  Phyi.  (1913)  4S,  34fi. 

*  M.  So :  Proc.  Tokyo  Math,  and  Fhys.  Soo.  (Sept.,  1918). 
A.  Q.  Tool  and  J.  Valasek :  Phyi.  Rev.  (Feb.,  1919)  IS,  147. 
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expanfiiou'  and  probably  other  effects.  These  changes  may  abo  be 
used  to  locate  the  upper  limit.  The  requirements  in  the  use  of  any  of 
these  phenomena  for  such  detemunations  are  standardized  methods  and 
careful  temperature  measurements. 

Methods  based  on  the  deformation  of  glass  used  in  a  number  of  plants 
to  detemune  the  annealing  temperature  consiBt  usually  in  slowly  heating 
a  standard-sized  rod,  loaded  in  a  definite  way,  until  it  stretches,  bends, 
or  twists  (as  the  case  may  be)  at  a  certain  rate.  The  rate  of  heating  and 
other  conditions  under  which  the  test  is  performed  and  the  annealing 
temperature  determined  vary  according  to  the  experience  or  custom  of 
the  plant.  The  optical  method,  or  the  determination  of  the  annealing 
range  by  observing  the  temperatures  at  which  the  double  refraction  dis- 
appears, is  also  quite  generally  used.  This  double  refraction  results 
from  stresses  due  to,  or  at  least  modified  by,  the  heating.  In  using  this 
test,  the  amount  of  strain  should  be  small,  or  at  any  rate  constant. 
When  the  conditions  are  all  standardized,  the  results  become  compara- 
tively consistent.  It  is  also  posmble  to  arrange  the  annealing  kiln  so  that 
such  observations  can  be  made  on  some  of  the  blocks  while  the  aimealing 
is  being  carried  out.  Some  of  these  methods  were  tested  in  this  labora- 
tory and  gave  veiy  consiBteut  qualitative  results  when  the  proper  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  especially  in  regard  to  the  temperature  measure- 
ments. They  are  much  more  valuable,  however,  when  modified,  as 
described  later,  so  that  the  law  of  decrea^  of  the  stresses  may  be  quanti- 
tatively determined. 

Results  that  are  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways  can  be  obtained,  for 
the  upper  limit  of  the  annealing  range,  by  finding  the  points  at  which  the 
heat  absorption  or  the  abnormal  expansion  begins  on  heating.  A  good 
differential  thermocouple  method  will  locate  a  relative  heat  absorption 
in  the  glass  on  heating  and  a  corresponding  evolution  on  cooling.  Al- 
though the  quantity  of  heat  involved  is  not  very  great,  the  effect  is  quite 
definite,  especially  on  heating.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  ban- 
ning of  this  effect  should  be  regarded  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  annealing 
range.  Observations  of  this  sort  have  the  advantage  of  giving  a  definite, 
easily  located  temperature.  The  absorption,  at  least,  can  be  located 
with  a  simple  couple  if  the  Osmond  inverse  time  method  with  a  chrono- 
graph or  stop  watch  is  used. 

The  form  of  the  curve  obtained  on  heating  is  very  much  the  same  for 
most  glasses  and  shows  a  transformation  covering  a  range  of  30°  to  60° 
between  the  b^jnning  and  maximum.  One  type  of  borosihcate  glass, 
however,  shows  a  decidedly  peculiar  form  of  curve  with  a  very  long  trans- 
formation range.  The  temperatures  at  which  these  transformations 
begin  make  it  appear  that  the  effects  are  closely  connected  with  the 
softening  of  the  glass.    Glasses  of  varying  composition  were  tested. 

•  C.  G.  Petoni:  Phyi.  Bw.  (Feb.,  IB19)  IS,  147. 
W.  P.  White:Am. /nl.  Set.  {1919)«,  1.         ,,     ,,      GoOqIc 
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They  ranged  from  simple  boric-acid  gl&ss,  which  shows  the  effecb  at 
240"  C,  to  heavy  barium  crown,  which  does  not  show  the  absorption  of 
heat  beginning  mitil  676°  C. 

Table  1. — Trantiformaiion  Temperature*  of  Various  Glaasee 


B.S.    76 
B.S.  110 


I      B«iiBDitw  of  Heat 

|Ab«0CpUOn  OD  Hf  ^iwj_ 


Boric  acid 

Denae  flint 

I  Medium  flint 

light  flint 

Barium  flint 

Light  crown 

Boroeilicate  crovm 

Borosilicate  crown 

light  barium  crown. . . 
Heavy  barium  crown, . 
Pyrex 


Within  the  errors  of  oVservation,  this  effect  begins  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  increaaed  thermal  expansion  observed  by  C.  G.  Peters. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  transformation  causing  this  behavior  is  aot  to  be 
detenniiied  from  the  limited  data  now  available.  Further  data  on  these 
characteristics  should  throw  considerable  light  on  the  nature  of  glass 
and  the  relation  of  the  critical  range  to  the  composition.  Ad  immediate 
appUcatioD  of  these  effects  lies  In  their  value  for  determining  the  upper 
limit  of  the  annealing  range. 

Relaxation  Tiue 
While  the  methods  described  appear  to  give  the  upper  limit  satisfac- 
torily, they  do  not  necessarily  determine  the  most  desirable  annealing 
temperature,  since  that  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  time  required  for 
the  stresses  to  relax.  This  time  can  be  most  easily  .estimated  when 
Maxwell's'  relation  time  T  is  obtained.  This  constant  T  may  be  defined 
as  the  time  required,  while  the  strain  remains  constant,  for  the  stresses  in 
a  viscous  medium  to  decrease  to      times  their  original  value,  wh^«  e  is 

the  base  of  natural  logarithms.  The  time  T  is  most  easily  determined 
by  the  stretching  or  bending  methods  previously  mentioned.  In  such 
tests  the  temperature  of  the  glaas  sample  should  be  kept  constant  and  uni- 
form to  a  fraction  of  a  degree  during  the  observations.    The  rate  of 
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defonnation  dt/iU  is  meaeured  and  the  Btress  F  calculated  from  the  load, 
and  the  duoenaione  of  the  strip  or  rod  with  a  consideration  of  the  mode 
of  support.  From  these  data,  the  relaxation  time  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  the  equation 

when  E  the  elastic  coefficient  involved  is  known. 

At  a  steady  temperature,  T  remains  constant  for  a  conaiderable  range 
in  load.  When  the  temperature  6  is  changed,  it  will  be  found  that  T 
changes  veiy  nearly  according  to  Twyman's  empirical  relation" 

r,  =-  T,e~* 
Where  Ti  and  To  are  the  relaxation  times  at  the  temperature  $  and  9^, 
and  k  IB  &  constant,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  glass.  From  tests 
on  various  glasses  it  would  .appear  that  k  may  be  as  large  as  13  or  as 
small  as  10,  On  the  average,  however,  T  may  be  said  to  double  for  each 
8°  drop  in  temperature. 

The  relaxation  time  may  likewise  be  determined  from  observations 
on  the  changes  in  the  restored  light  in  a  polariscope.  This  method  can 
be  apphed  in  the  proper  annealing  range  where  t^e  rate  of  deformation 
becomes  too  slow  to  be  measured  conveniently  by  a  mechanical  means. 
A  comparison  of  these  results  and  those  obtained  by  an  extrapolation 
of  the  bendii^  or  stretchii^  method  is  interesting.  The  relaxation  time, 
as  deteimined  by  the  optical  method,  changes  very  greatly  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  stress,  but  for  some  amount  of  double  refraction  usually 
has  the  same  value  as  that  determined  by  the  mechanical  method.  Thus 
larger  stresses  relax  more  quickly  and  small  stresses  more  slowly  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  extrapolation.  These  observations  lead  to 
some  interesting  conclusions  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  the  dasUo  and 
viscous  properties*  of  glasses  change  when  they  harden.  In  the  case 
of  fine  aonftaling  proper  aUowanee  must  be  made  for  these  changes. 

It  was  found  through  experimental  annealing  that  the  best  annealing 
temperature  for  most  glasses  lies  within  20°  C.  of  the  b^inniog  of  the  crit- 
ical range.  For  certain  special  cases,  however,  lower  or  even  higher  tem- 
peratures may  be  desirable.  The  relaxation  time  T  and  also  k  should  be 
determined  in  this  range,  if  possible.  The  value  of  T  for  any  other  tem- 
perature may  be  calculated  from  Twyman's  formula.  If  the  initial 
stresses  Ft,  are  to  be  reduced  to  any  fraction  of  their  original  value,  so 
that  after  a  time  t  they  become  equal  to  F,  then 

(  =  r  log,  Fo/F 
This  relation  is  derived  from  Maxwell's  formula  on  assuming  a  constant 
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strain.  A  d^ree  of  anne&liDg  such  that  PjPi,  =  0.01  is  usually  sufficient 
for  glassware,  and  in  thia  case  f.  =  4.67',  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
satisfactory  annealii^  time  for  most  puipoees.  The  temperature  that 
appears  to  give  the  best  resultB  is  the  one  corresponding  to  a  value  of 
about  2  hr.  for  t^.  During  this  time  it  is  important  that  this  temperature 
is  taken  up  by  the  glass,  and  that  it  is  constant  and  uniform.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  modem  pyrometry  and  methods  of  temperature  contrcJ  he- 
come  of  great  assistance  in  obtaining  and  maintainii^  the  required  con- 
ditions during  the  annealing  time- 
It  might  appear  that  the  choice  of  a  still  lower  temperature  would 
reduce  the  need  for  extreme  care  in  control  and  also  make  cooling  easier. 
Although  this  is  partly  true,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  employment 
of  a  temperature  low  enough  to  produce  a  marked  gain  would  be  ofFset 
by  the  increased  annealing  time  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  con- 
stant temperature  over  a  longer  period.  That  is,  the  additional  time 
necessary  for  annealing  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  time  saved  by 
the  more  rapid  cooling. 

Cooling  Procedube 

After  the  glass  has  been  annealed  sufficiently,  the  cooling  may  b^in 
at  a  rate  that  depends  on  the  size,  the  physical  and  chenucal  nature,  the 
relaxation  time,  thermal  expansion,  and  other  constants,  of  tile  glass. 
The  mode  of  packing  and  the  number  of  pieces  must  also  be  considered 
if  a  lai^e  quantity  are  packed  together.  Unless  these  conditions  are 
known,  it  is  diiEcult  to  outline  any  definite  cooling  procedure.  More- 
over, any  general  or  theoretical  discussion  is  not  convincii^  when  the 
number  of  variables  entering  the  problem  is  so  large. 

In  general,  the  coohng  should  proceed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rate 
is  approximately  the  same  throughout  the  glass.  That  is,  the  rate  of 
cooling  should  not  be  changing  so  rapidly  that  the  inner  portions  1^  far 
behind  when  making  the  same  changes  in  rate  that  are  occurring  at  the 
surface.  For  small  or  thin  pieces,  like  tens  blanks  or  thin  bottles,  this 
does  not  preclude  a  rate  that  increases  rapidly  to  a  maximum,  which,  when 
the  expansion  coefficient  is  small  and  the  conductivity  and  relaxation 
time  are  lai^e,  may  approximate  free  cooling  in  air,  starting  at  about 
250°  C- 

When  the  article  has  an  appreciable  thickness,  the  coohng  must  pro- 
ceed much  more  slowly  at  all  stages.  If  the  temperature  difterences 
involved  are  not  too  great,  the  rate  at  any  stage  should  be,  roughly  ^>eak- 
ing,  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  thickness  unless  the  other 
dimensions  vary  too  greatly.  Teste  on  increasing  the  rate  as  the  tem- 
perature falls  show  that  the  procedure  suggested  by  Twyman  gives  good 
results.  In  this  case  the  rate  is  doubled,  for  a  time,  after  each  10°  C.  drop 
in  the  temperature.     This  doubling  must  cease  and  the  cooling   rate 
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become  linear  considerably  abort  of  a.  rate  that  would  produce  stresses 
approaching  the  breaking  limit.  The  condition  requiring  a  uniform 
temperature  over  the  surface  must,  in  every  case,  be  satisfied. 

It  IB  pbyacaUy  knpossible  to  cool  large  pieces,  such  as  telescope  lens 
blanks,  very  rapidly  as  a  whole,  even  if  the  stresses  were  not  to  become 
dangerous.  Because  of  the  slow  coolii^,  the  stresses  produced  by  the 
gradient  act  for  a  long  time  and  produce  their  full  effect  uolesa  the  relaxa- 
tion time  is  very  large.  Accordingly  it  ia  desirable  to  anneal  large  pieces, 
if  possible,  at  lower  temperaturee  than  are  employed  for  smidl  ones. 
Otherwise  the  cooling  would  have  to  be  extremely  slow  over  a  wide  range. 
For  fine  annraling,  it  is  extremely  important  to  maintain  surface-tem- 
perature uniformity. 

In  all  these  cases  some  permanent  strain  will  evidently  result  from 
the  cooling  and  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  rates  so  that  this  strain  is  too 
small  to  be  harmful.  Ultimately,  the  product  should  always  be  tested 
and,  if  its  condition  is  not  satisfactory,  readjustments  in  the  procedure 
must  be  made.  The  nature  of  these  readjustments  will  always  be  evident 
when  sufficient  data  of  the  sort  described  concerning  the  properties  of 
the  glass  are  at  hand.  A  temperature  record  of  the  heat  treatment  taken 
by  a  recording  pyrometer  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  determine 
wfaedier  and  how  the  furnace  control  must  be  modified. 

Practically  the  only  method  for  testing  the  finished  product  for 
strain  is  to  examine  for  double  refraction  in  polarized  light.  This 
method  is  really  not  very  satisfactory  since,  as  Pockels*  has  shown,  the 
double  refraction  exhibited  by  the  various  glasses  under  the  same  atresB. 
varies  greatly  with  t^eir  compoution.  He  was  able,  in  fact,  to  calculate 
the  composition  of  glass  that  would  show  no  such  effect  and  later  to 
verify  the  result  by  experiment.  However,  there  are  not  sufficient  data 
available  on  this  point  to  be  of  aid  in  testing.  Moreover,  there  are 
no  reliable  specifications  as  to  the  magnitude  of  stresses  allowable, 
although  a  number  of  purely  arbitrary  standards  are  in  uBe.  When  the 
annealii^  process  ia  carried  out  in  a  scientific  and  efficient  manner,  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  difficult  to  eliminate  the  stresses  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
amount  of  double  refraction  is  veryamall  if  not  negligible.  Consequently 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  any  reasonable  standard. 

SUUMARY 

In  summarizing  the  requirements  to  be  observed  in  annealing,  the 
following  points  are  to  be  noted : 

It  is  well  to  study  carefully  the  glasses  to  be  annealed  and  obtain  all 

the  information  bearing  on  the  choice  of  the  anneaUng  temperature  and 

time  and  mode  of  cooling.    If  the  temperature  of  the  glass  is  above  the  - 

annealti^  temperature  (and  in  case  the  stresses  are  Itage,  it  may  be 

»  F.  Pookela:  Aim.  Pky».  (1902)  7,  745. 
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advisable  to  heat  it  somewhat  above)  the  glass  may  be  cooled  with  com- 
parative rapidity  to  this  steady  temperature  and  then  annealed  for  the 
required  time.  After  the  stresses  have  practically  vanished,  the  cooling 
must  proceed  at  a  rate  such  that  the  amount  of  strain  introduced  is 
neg%ible.  This  rate  may  be  increased  for  a  time.  This  time  and  the 
manner  of  increasing  the  rate  must  be  determined  from  the  nature  of  the 
glass  and  the  character  of  the  ware. 

Id  order  to  profit  by  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  glass  and 
by  former,  experience  in  annealing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete 
pyrometric  record  and  control  of  the  entire  process.  The  subject  of 
temperature  control  and  recording  pyrcwneters  in  this  connection  is 
discussed  by  Fairchild  and  Foote  in  this  symposium.  An  automatic 
furnace  control  that  gave  good  service  in  this  laboratory  consisted  of  a 
General  Mectric  control  panel  used  in  connection  with  aLeeds  A  Northrup 
recorder,  with  some  modifications  devised  by  C.  0.  Fairchild. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  temperatures  of  interest  in  anneahng 
are  those  that  are  taken  up  by  the  glass,  and  that  for  good  work  the  heat^ 
ing  must  be  uniform.  An  ideal  system  is  naturally  unattainable  but  a 
study  of  modem  methods  of  pyrometry  and  temperature  control  will 
make  it  clear  that  much  improvement  in  the  usual  plant  tmnditions  is 
possible. 

DISCUSSION 

E.  D.  WiLMAHSON,*  Washington,  D.  C  (written  discussionf). — The 
paper  is  interesting  and  suggestive  and  the  work  described  should  be 
carried  to  completion,  as  it  preaents  points  of  interest  quite  apart  from 
the  immediate  application  in  glass  manufacture.  It  ought  to  help,  for 
instance,  in  throwing  light  on  the  chemical  nature  of  glasses  and  on  all 
questions  of  viscous  flow. 

In  practice,  we  have  found  that  it  is  much  safer  to  use  temperatures 
some  40°or50°  below  those  given  in  the  authors'  table,  especially  where  large 
muMes,  which  have  considerable  lag,  are  used.  It  is  exceedijigly  diSicultin 
many  cases  to  regulate  the  initial  rate  of  cooling  closely  and  this  trouble 
can  be  completely  avoided  by  working  at  a  [Ktint  where  the  strain  takes 
several  hours  to  vanish. 

Results  based  on  Maxwell's  equation  are  of  doubtful  significance  as 
this  equation  is  made  up  on  a  definite  assumption  as  regards  the  relation 
of. stress  to  strain,  which  does  not  hold  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

A  point  that  is  insufficiently  emphasized  is  that  the  exceedingly  small 
conductivity  of  glass  causes  a  large  temperature  difference  between  the 
outside  and  the  center  while  heating  or  cooling.  This  means  that  for 
larger  pieces  the  initial  rate  of  cooling  must  not  only  be  leas  hut  the  point 
at  which  the  cooling  is  speeded  up  must  be  lower. 

*  Physical  Chemist,  Geophysical  Laboratory,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Wuhington. 
t  Received  Sept.  18,  1919.  ,  ,  , 
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'  Pyrometiy  Ai^lied  to  Bottle-glass  Manufacture 

BT    R.    I~    FBINK,    LANCASTER,    OHIO 
(Cluaaao  MeetlDe.  BapUmbtr,  1919)         i 

I  FEAR  t^at  my  treatment  of  thifi  Bubject  may  not,  in  all  inatancee, 
meet  the  approval  of  those  who  read  my  opinion  as  to  the  utility  and 
efficiency  of  pyrometers  in  the  making  of  glass,  or  bottle-glass.  It  may 
be  BuperfluouB  f  or  me  to  add'that  this  opening  statement  is  based  on  over 
15  years'  experience  in  an  endeavor  to  successfully  apply  pyrometers, 
or  heat-measuring  instruments,  to  glass-melting  furnaces,  particularly  the 
.  type  known  as  tank-fumiaceB,  and  that  such  endeavors  have  proved  more 
or  less  futile.  It  is  my  desire,  therefore,  to  herein  set  forth  the  problems 
encountered,  hopii^  thereby  to  stimulate  fm'tber  effort  in  the  successful 
application  of  pyrometers.  It  is  my  desire,  also,  to  invite  criticism  of  the 
methods  used  and  si^gestions  from  those  who  may  have  a  wider  experi- 
ence, or  who  may  have  better  methods. 


FiQ.  1. — Glass  taitk  rcXH&CB. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  inefficient  appUcation  of  pyrometry  to 
the  melting  of  glass  in  tank  furnaces  is  not  due  aa  much  to  the  instruments 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  be  used  and  the  character  of 
the  medium  in  which  they  must  reside.  Most  of  those  present  no  doubt, 
are  familiar,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  with  the  methods  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  melting  and  making  of  bottle^lass,  or  glass  that  is  formed  into 
containerB  of  various  shapes  and  designs.  Most  of  t^s  glass  is  made  in 
what  is  known  as  a  tank  furnace.  These  furnaces  vary  widely  in  design 
and  construction.  In  general,  they  consist  of  a  rectangular  tank-like 
form,  built  up  of  fireclay  blocks,  and  range  from  2  by  4  ft.  (0.6  by  1.2  m.) 
to  24  by  140  ft.  (7.3  by  42.6  m.)  with  a  depth  of  glass  from  2  to  5  ft.;  or  a 
Cf^KUjity  of  from  approximately  2  to  700  tons.     Fig.  1  shows  the  general 
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defligD.  The  material  ischarged  ia  at  A  A .  It  is  pushed  into  thefurnace 
by  means  of  an  iron  tool  and  floats  on  the  m<dten  glass  in  mounds,  or 
what  might  be  relatively  termed  "bergs"  of  batch  materials.  Hereit 
comes  into  contact  with  the  fire  and  temperature,  which  effects  a  chemical 
combination  of  the  bateh  materia.  As  it  melts  the  material  flows  for- 
ward and  passes  downward  through  the  throat  in  the  bridge-wall.  His 
throat  is  a  comparatively  small  opening,  usually  not  exceeding  34  in. 
(01  cm.)  in  width  by  18  in.  (45  cm.)  in  height.  The  glass  then  enters 
what  is  known  as  "the  refining  chamber,"  or  "working  end"  of  the 
furoace.  This  chamber,  above  the  bridgerwall,  is  in  open  communication 
with  the  melting  end. 

As  no  fire  is  introduced  into  the  workii^  end  of  the  furnace,  obviously 
its  temperature  ia  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  melting  end.  Con- 
sequently the  temperature  of  the  glass  decreases  as  the  glass  flows  toward 
the  ring  holes,  or  working  positions.  If  more  glass  is  taken  from  any 
one  working  pontion,  or  ring  hole,  than  from  the  oppomte  ude,  there  will 
flow  to  this  point  a  greater  quantity  of  the  hotter  glass  issuing  from  the 
throat.  As  a  result,  the  workman  working  this  glass  will  be  required 
to  regulate  his  gathering  or  the  machine  he  is  operating  accordir^ly. 
Should  he  for  any  reason  cease  to  operate  his  machine,  or  gathering,  and 
the  flow  of  glass  to  this  point  is  checked,  a  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  glass  will  ensue.  This  necessitates  a  change  in  the  working  conditions  ' 
when  again  starting  up,  also  a  furrier  change  when  operations  have  been 
resumed  until  the  normal  flow  has  been  produced. 

It  would  seem  that  a  simple  answer  to  Gob  would  be  to  introduce 
into  the  glass  at  this  point  some  form  of  temperature-measuring  apparatus, 
or  to  sight  upon  the  glass  at  this  point  a  pyrometer  working  upon  the 
optical  principle,  or  the  disappearing-filament  principle.  However,  none 
of  these  have  been  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  tiiermoelectric  pyrome- 
ter is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  construct  a  sheathing  or  protecting  tube  for  the  element  that 
will  withstand  the  erosive  action  of  the  glass.  The  optical  pyrometer  is 
likewise  unsuitable  because  the  glass  has  not  only  light  and  heat  trans- 
mitting properties,  but  is  highly  reflecting.  As  a  consequence,  the  glass 
temperature  at  the  surface  is  not  measured  but  measurements  are  ob- 
tained of  the  underlying  glass  if  it  should  be  hotter  than  the  surface,  or 
possibly  the  temperature  of  the  crown  or  side  walls,  or  of  the  flame,  which 
is  reflected  from  the  surface. 

At  Hie  melting  end  of  the  furnace,  the  batch  materials,  which  consti- 
tute the  glass,  are  composed  mainly  of  sand,  soda  ash,  or  salt  cake,  burned 
or  raw  lime,  with  possibly  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  borax,  arsenic, 
antimony,  nitrate  of  soda.  In  some  rare  instances,  barium  carbonate, 
zinc  oxide,  etc.  are  being  introduced  in  varying  proportions  and  in  a 
dry  state.     As  they  are  injected  into  the  furnace,  the  charges  float  on 
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the  surface  of  the  glass  and  come  into  contact  with  the  fire,  which  plays 
across  the  furnace.  Aa  a  result  more  or  less  of  these  materials  is  entrained 
in  the  gases  that  pass  across  and  carried  forward  impinging  upon 
the  side  wall,  into  the  ports,  checkers,  and  flues.  To  some  extent  this 
pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  furnace,  producing  a  severe  erosive 
action  upon  the  whole  interior  lining,  combining  with  the  material 
forming  the  side  walls,  which  effects  a  glaze  that  is  more  or  less  hght 
reflecting. 

Therhoslectbic  Pbinciplb 

If  pyrometers  are  introduced  either  through  Uie  erown  at  point  A, 
Fig.  1,  through  the  back  wall  at  B,  or  the  side  walls  at  C,  the  protecting 
or  sheathing  tubes  of  the  elements  (if  it  is  a  thermoelectric  equipment), 
are  attacked  by  the  entrained  and  volatilized  alkali.  It  only  requires  a 
short  time,  in  some  instances  a  week  or  possibly  a  month  or  two,  for  this 
alkali  to  dissolve  and  erode  these  protecting  tubes  sufficiently  to  ex- 
pose and  destroy  the  dement  itself.  Therefore  it  is  not  only  expensive, 
but  extremely  difficult,  to  keep  these  d^uents  in  an  operative  condition. 

In  order  to  minimize  this  erosive  action,  perforated  silica  block  has 
been  used  as  a  protection  tube,  particularly  where  the  element  has  been 
introduced  through  the  crown,  as  at  A .  While  this  was  satisfactory  so  far 
as  reducing  the  erosive  action  and  destruction  of  the  element  is  concerned, 
it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  because  it  was  necessary  to  make  these 
blocks  rather  large  in  order  that  they  would  have  sufficient  mechanical 
strength.  This  results  in  there  being  considerable  heat  conducted 
through  the  block  into  the  crown,  consequently  lowering  the  temperature 
readings  below  the  actual  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  also  decreasing 
the  sensitiv^iess  of  the  instrument. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  elements  introduced  at  A  is  also  true  of 
those  introduced  at  B  and  C.  Those  located  at  the  two  latter  points, 
even  where  they  are  protected  by  a  silica  block,  do  not  resist  the 
erosive  action  nearly  as  well  as  those  at  A . 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  pyrometers  as  a  control  medium 
for  governing  melting  conditions  when  located  in  the  meltii^  end  is  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  give  readings  that  truly  represent  the  temperature 
or  fire  conditions  which  perform  effective  work  on  melU&g  the  materials. 
To  illustrate,  a  pyrometer  element  located  at  A,  Fig.  1,  reads  only  the 
temperature  produced  at  A,  which  is  perhaps  3  in.  (7.6  om.^  below  the 
crown.  Conditions  can  be  produced  in  the  furnace  whereby,  with  a  high 
stack  draft  and  with  gas  and  air  valves  adjusted,  a  perfect  combustion 
can  be  obtained.  A  higher  temperature  can  then  be  produced  at  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  or  impinged  upon  the  batch  materials,  than  will  be 
produced  at  the  thermal  element  at  A ;  but  if  the  stack  damper  should  be 
lowered,  with  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  travd  of  the  fire 
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across  the  furnsce  will  be  retarded  and  a  greater  quantity  will  be  forced 
up  to  the  orown.  Ae  a  result,  the  temperature  at  A  will  be  increased 
while  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  may  be  lowered,  and  at  the  surface 
of  the  glass  will  be  very  much  lower  than  is  found  at  A ,  or  at  least,  melting 
'  will  be  retarded.  This  result  I  have  been  able  to  produce  many  times. 
For  this  reason  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  a  pyrometer  in  the  melting 
end  of  a  tank  furoaoe  really  does  more  harm  than  good,  for  where  such 
conditions  can  be  obtained  the  instrument  must  be  misleading  in  its 
efficacy  aa  a  means  for  fiu'nace  control. 

This  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  when  the  elements  are  located  at  B 
and  C,  for  not  only  do  the  fire  conditions  have  a  pronounced  effect  on 
the  element  at  B,  but  the  quantity  and  proximity  of  the  batch  piles  also 
affect  it.  While  an  dement  at  C  not  only  suffers  from  the  two  conditions 
mentioned,  it  also  has  the  disadvantage  that  when  the  fire  is  traveling 
away  from  this  side  of  the  furnace,  it  receives  that  temperature  only 
arising  from  the  imperfect  combustion  as  the  stream  of  gas  and  ur 
issues  from  the  ports;  while  if  the  fire  is  approaching  the  element,  the 
latter  receives  the  greatest  intensity  t^  heat  because  of  the  impingement 
of  the  gases  of  final  combustion, 

A  thermoelectric  element  introduced  at  D,  Fig.  1,  or  in  the  refinii^ 
end  of  the  furnace,  under  certain  conditions  when  correctly  understood, 
is  of  considerable  utility  and  value  to  the  furnace  operator.  This  element 
not  only  reads  the  temperature  radiated  from  the  glass  immediatdy 
below,  but  it  also  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  gases  that  surround 
the  glass  in  the  refining  end  of  the  furnace.  This  results  indirectly  in 
its  being  an  indicator  of  the  stack  damper  and  air-valve  settings  that  con- 
trol the  quantity  of  gases  of  combustion  forced  to  this  end,  or  the  influx 
of  air  into  the  furnace.  However,  it  gives  but  a  seoulai  indication  of 
temperature,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  any  true  guide  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  glass. 

An  element  located  at  E,  Fig.  1,  ia  more  efficacious,  when  properly 
installed,  in  giving  the  temperature  of  the  glass  immediately  adjacent 
to  it  but,  aa  pointed  out,  this  may  be  at  a  point  wh»«  the  glass  is  sub- 
stantially  quiescent,  and  consequently  cooler  than  at  any  other  point. 
If  located  between  two  ring  holes  from  which  relatively  large  quantities 
of  glass  are  being  taken,  it  will  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  at 
other  working  points  of  .the  furnace. 

As  a  means  of  furnace  control,  a  pyrometer  introduced  in  the  flue, 
between  the  stack  damper  and  air  valve,  and  at  Z>,  in  conjunction  with 
an  efficient  type  of  draft  gage,  provides  as  good  a  means  of  regulating 
the  furnace  conditions  and  the  requirements  of  adjustment  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  However,  ao  far  aa  furnace  control  aa  related  to  the  melting 
conditions  is  concerned,  I  have  never  found  anything  that  affords  as  good 
a  criterion  aa  the  appearance  of  the  melting  batch  piles,  the  flux  line, 
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and  the  surface  of  the  glaas  between  the  batch  piles  and  the  bridge-wall. 
Here  we  have  indicatiotis  that  are  directly  the  result  of  quantity,  quality, 
and  intensity  of  fire  affecting  the  material  to  be  acted  upon. 

Optical  Principle 

Some  furnace  men  and  operators  have  found  that  the  optical  pyro- 
meter meets  all  tfieir  requirements  in  furnace  control  by  using  it  as  a 
criterion  upon  whioh  to  regulate  their  fire  conditioas,  or  the  decree  and 
speed  of  oombtistion.  This  is  done  by  sighting  through  an  opening  in 
the  rear  wall  of  the  fumaoe,  at  some  convenient  point,  whereby  the  in- 
strument may  be  focused  upon  some  given  {Kiint  in  the  fiame  and  the 
twnperature  read  at  this  point.  The  readings  are  then  empirioally 
applied  to  adjust  or  regulate  valves  and  damper  settings. 

I  do  not  question  but  that  after  careful  study  and  correlation  of 
readings  with  the  valve  and  damper  settings,  the  optical  pyrometer 
can  be  utilized  to  give  valuable  aid  to  the  operator  in  governing  furnace 
adjustments.  However,  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  results  that 
are  as  satisfactory  as  other  means.  Further,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  use  an  optical  pyrometer  of  the  Wanner  or  disappearing-filament 
type,  and  obtain  any  satisfactory  results  in  controlling  temperature  of 
the  glass,  for,  as  before  pointed  out,  the  emisdvity  of  the  glass  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  its  composition,  homt^eneity,  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature, and  freedom  from  reflections  of  hotter  or  colder  bodies. 

As  an  example,  if  one  will  take  out  of  the  furnace  in  any  convenient 
manner,  a  mass  of  glass  of,  say,  100  lb.,  having  but  a  small  part  of  its 
area  exposed  to  radiation,  and  then  attempt  to  measure  the  temperature 
of  the  surface,  he  will  End  that  this  surface  temperature  is  very  much 
lower,  in  some  instances,  200°  to  300°,  than  will  be  registered  by  the 
optical  pyrometer. 

Radiation  and  Disappearino-filament  Pbinciplb 

What  has  been  said  of  the  optical  principle  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true 
of  the  radiation  and  disappearing-filament  types  of  pyrometer.  In  the 
disappearing-filament  and  optical  types,  we  also  have  the  calibration 
factor  to  contend  with,  while  in  the  radiation  type  we  have  the  perf  ectness 
of  focus  and  reflecting  surface  to  maintain  in  order  to  obtain  anything 
like  accuracy. 

It  is  indeed  r^rettable  that  some  one  cannot  devise  a  means  or  material 
whereby  temperatures  of  glass  can  be  accurately  measured.  However, 
it  is  not  strictly  essential  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt 
to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  melting  end  of  these  furnaces,  for  the  ■ 
reason  that  the  position  at  which  such  temperatures  are  measured  is. so  ,. 
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small  in  proportion  to  the  volume  and  areas  involved  that  such  meas- 
urements do  not  give  infonnation  of  any  practical-  value.  If  we  could 
devise  a  means  whereby  the  temperature  of  the  glass  as  it  is  being  worked 
could  be  continuously  and  accurately  measured,  we  would  solve  a  problem 
thai  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  re^rd  to  this  statement,  let  us  c6nsider  some  of  the  conditions 
wherein  this  temperature  plays  such  an  important  part.  Fig.  2  is  a 
diagrammatic  view  of  what  is  known  as  the  Owens  revolving  pot,  which 
conmta  of  a  furnace  and  a  revolving  clay  vessel  situated  adjacent  to  the 
tank  furnace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  spout  introduced  in  the  refining 
end  of  the  furnace,  some  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  glass,  has  a  gate 
member  arranged  ao  that  by  adjusting  the  gate  a  quantity  of  glass  flowing 
into  the  revolving  pot  marked  AB  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  maintain  a 
constant  level,  or  the  gate  can  be  lowered  so  as  to  completely  shut  off 


FlO.  2.— OwBNB  EBTOLVING  POT. 

the  flow  of  glass  to  the  pot.  A  heating  chamber  surrounds  this  revolving 
pot  and  is  entirely  separate  from  the  melting  furnace  and  its  refining 
chamber,  and  is  supplied  with  auxiliary  means  for  obtaining  the  required 
temperature  therein;  this  is  done  by  means  of  oil,  natural  gas,  or  producer- 
gas  fuel.  The  glass  that  flows  into  this  pot  is  formed  into  various  articles, 
such  as  bottles  of  all  sizes,  fruit  jars,  packers'  ware,  etc.,  by  means  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Owens  bottle  machine,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  which,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows: 

A  parison  mold  is  lowered  so  that  its  opening  and  under  surface  just 
comes  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  glass;  as  a  vacuum  is  creat«d 
in  this  mold,  the  glass  is  forced  up  into  it  and  around  a  plunger,  which 
produces  the  required  cavity  within  the  parison  blank.  Subsequently, 
this  parison  mold  is  opened  and  removed  from  the  blank,  and  the  blow 
mold,  or  the  mold  that  governs  the  shape  of  the  article,  is  closed  around 
the  blank,  the  plunger  is  removed,  the  opening  closed  where  the  plunger 
passed  through,  compressed  air  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  in  the  blank, 
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and  the  blank  distended  to  fill  the  contour  of  the  mold,  after 
which  the  mold  is  opened  and  the  article  is  ejected  upon  a  suitable  con- 
veyor, or  is  removed  manually. 

The  perfectness  of  the  article  depends,  primarily,  on  the  temperature 
of  the  glass  as  it  is  drawa  into  the  parison  mold.  It  is  a  aerious  and 
perplenng  problem  as  to  what  this  temperature  should  be,  and  after  the 
temperature  has  once  been  determined,  for  a  given  size  and  weight  of 
ware,  its  effect  must  also  be  determined  as  related  to  the  condition  of 
the  molds,  speed  of  operation,  distribution  of  glass  in  the  article,  vacuum 
and  air  pressures,  etc.  and  should  be  maintained  uniform  and  constant. 
Numerous  ways  have  been  suggested,  and  I  have  tried  nearly  every 
HU^estion,  but  I  have  not  found  a  method  for  measuring  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  glass  at  exactly  the  location  where  the  mold  takes  up  the  glass, 
that  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  or  successful. 

A  pyrometer  element  introduced,  at  C,  Fig.  2,  is  subject  to  the  same 
criticism  as  the  one  introduced  at  A,  Fig.  1,  in  the  melting  end  of  the 
furnace,  as  its  registrations  are  susceptible  to  all  the  variations  in  tem- 
perature that  may  be  produced  by  varying  fire  conditions,  draft,  and 
glass  temperature.  The  same  is  true  of  an  element  introduced  at  S, 
Fig.  2.  However,  there  is  no  flying  flux  or  alkah  to  attack  the  sheath- 
ing tube  or  element.  An  elonent  introduced,  at  A,  Fig.  2,  as  near  to 
the  glass  as  is  possible,  gives  about  as  effective  results  and  as  satisfactory  * 
as  any,  by  introducing  the  element  through  an  open-end  protecting 
tube  so  that  possibly  from  J^  to  1  in.  of  the  element  proper,  with  just  a 
thin  coating  of  clay  over  the  element  wires,  protrudes  beyond  the  open 
end  of  the  sheathing  tube.  This  will  bring  the  element  about  2  in. 
above  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Over  this  I  construct  a  clay  tile  shield 
about  2  in.  thick  and  6  in.  long,  to  protect  the  element  as  much  as  is 
possible  from  radiation  above  and  the  direct  flame  or  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace. In  this  manner,  a  re^tration  ctf  the  temperature  radiated  from 
the  glass  in  the  pot  is  obtained;  and  while  the  results  are  fairly  satis- 
factory, they  are  far  from  what  might  be  desired,  for  the  temperature 
of  the  glass  must  be  measured  to  insure  the  best  results. 

We  have  made  numerous  attempts  to  use  optical  and  radiation  pyro- 
meters to  obtain  the  temperature  of  the  glass  in  this  pot  at  the  required 
point,  but  these  attempts  have  proved  utter  failures. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  applying 
pyrometers  to  the  Owens  pots  is  true  of  other  modes  of  gathering  or 
working  the  glass.  In  the  Hartford-Fairmont  process,  the  glass  flows 
into  a  channel,  is  then  paddled  over  a  weir,  discharged  through  an 
orifice,  cut  off  by  means  of  shears,  and  discharged  into  an  open  parison 
mold.  Here  it  is  essential,  in  order  that  a  given  weight  of  glass  shall  be 
discharged  into  the  mold  each  time,  that  the  glass  be  maintained  at  a 
definite  and  uniform  temperature.    In  the  Tucker-Reeves  method,  the 
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glass  flows  throi^h  a  rriractory  channel  to  an  orifioe  (as  diown  in  F^.  3)  of 
a  predetenoined  size  and  then  throu^  controllable  pmods  of  time  of  such 
flow  is  sheared  off  so  as  to  discharge  predetermined  weights  and  quantities 
of  glass  to  the  molds.  In  the  Brookes  device,  wherein  there  is  no  means 
for  regulating,  with  precision,  the  quantity  <A  glass  flowing  through  the 
orifice  uidthe  time  period  of  shearing,  by  a  gate  in  the  channel ,  obviously 
the  amount  dischai^ed  is  directly  related  to  the  temperature. 

In  all  of  these  processes,  i.e.,  Htoiiord-FaiiTnont,  Tucker-Reeves,  and 
Brooks,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  pyrometers  ob  a  means 
of  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  glass, 
but  so  far  all  attempts  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. It  has  been  found  that  to  intro- 
duce the  thermoelectrie  element  in  any  part 
of  this  apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
same  out  of  contact  wit^  the  glass.  Tha^ 
fore,  the  elements  are  usually  introduced  at 
BOn^e  point  approximating  the  posiUon 
marked  A,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Although  I 
have  used,  in  some  experimental  work,  an 
element  introduced  st  B  and  into  the 
glass  stream  with  satisfact<Hy  results,  so  far 
as  indicating  the  true  temperature  of  the  glass  is  concerned,  it  is  sub- 
stantially  impossible,  from  a  practical  standpcsnt,  to  uae  this  method  of 
installation,  because  of  the  high  erosive  action  of  the  glass  upon  the 
sheatliing  tubes,  which  necessitates  the  shutting  down  of  the  machine  and 
serious  damage  to  the  spout  if  a  new  el^nent  is  to  be  installed. 

COSICLCSIONS 

My  conclusions  on  this  subject  are  as  follows: 

That  pyrometers  applied  to  the  melting  of  glass  in  tank  furnaces  per- 
form no  useful  function  in  determining  the  regulations  or  control  (A  fire 
conditions.  To  a  minor  degree,  they  do  assist  in  keeping  a  check  upon  the 
furnace  operation,  and,  more  effectively,  function  to  effect  a  psycholt^al 
stimulus  for  the  operator. . 

That  they  are  woefully  inadequate  as  a  means  for  controlling  the 
temperature  of  the  glass  at  the  working  or-  refining  end  of  the  furnace, 
although  they  are  of  great  value  in  controlling  the  conditions  at  this 
-  point. 

That  the  thermoelectric  type  is  greatly  superior  to  the  radiation, 
optical,  or  disappearing-filament  types,  except  in  possibly  special  or 
isolated  cases. 

That  the  invention  or  design  of  a  protecting  tube  that  will  withstand 
the  erosive  action  of  the  glass  will  give  to  the  glass  manufaoturer  a 
means  whereby  he  will  be  able  to  utilize  a  pyrometer  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  indispensable  and  of  inestimable  value.  -,  , 
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pyrometry  in  the  Manufacture  of  Optical  Glass 

BT  ALBKRT  J.   VAXiCOTT,'  ROCBBSTBB,   W.  Y. 
(CblsacB  MMlinc  S^lambv,  IBIB) 

The  Buccess  of  various  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass 
depends,  in  a  lai^  measure,  on  the  ability  to  maintain  proper  heat 
control.  A  good  pyrometer  system  is,  therefore,  a  very  necessary  part  of 
the  equipment  needed.  Men  of  long  experience  in  dealing  with  high  tem- 
peratures, who  have  acquired  through  constant  practice  the  ability  to 
judge  approximate  temperatures  by  means  of  color,  are  undoubtedly 
valuable,  but  even  the  moat  competent  are  not  as  reliable  as  a  good 
pyrometer  system.  They  admit  that  their  abihty  to  judge  accurately 
varies  from  day  to  day  and  that  their  judgment  is  affected  considerably 
by  the  condition  of  the  sky,  whether  it  is  clear  or  cloudy.  Besides,  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  weeks  to  train  a  man  to  operate  a  pyrometer 
system,  it  takes  about  as  many  years  to  train  him  to  judge  temperatures 
by  the  state  of  incandescence. 

.The  pyrometer  outfit  in  use  in  the  glass  plant  of  the  Bausch  A  Lomb 
Optical  Co.  consists  of  the  following :  Platinum  elements,  optical  pyrome- 
ters, base-metal  elements,  indicators,  potentiometers,  and  recording 
pyrometers. 

Platinum  Elements  and  Optical  Pyrometers. — Temperature  control'  in 
the  melting  operation  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is  very  desirable 
'to  know  the  exact  temperatures,  relative  temperatures  being  of  little 
vaJue.  The  use  of  the  platinum  element  is  to  determine  the  fate  of 
heating  or  cooling  of  the  furnace.  The  platinum  couple  is  installed  in 
either  the  crown  or  the  wall  of  the  furnace.  It  is  placed  first  in  a  porce- 
lain protecting  tube  and  this  is  placed  in  a  permanently  fixed  fireclay 
tube  projecting  from  1^^  to  2  in.  into  the  fire-chamber.  It  has  been 
found  impractical  to  use  the  platinum  couple  for  determining  exact 
temperatures  of  the  melting  furnace,  for  the  platinum  element  deteriorates 
rather  rapidly  at  the  high  temperatures  used,  2500"  to  2700'"  F.  (1371° 
to  1482"  O-  When  protected  and  installed  as  described,  though, 
the  temperature  determined  is  local  and  varies  from  150'  to  200°  F. 
(83°  to  111"  C.)  from  the  actual  temperatures  of  the  glass  in  the  furnace. 

For  the  greater  part,  the  platinum  element  is  used  for  general  control. 
When  the  same  temperature  schedule  is  followed  day  after  day  the  plati- 
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num  element  might  be  used  satisfactorily  for  exact  temperature  control 
by  making  necessary  corrections  for  deviations  from  actualjtemperatures. 
Temperatures  are  read  by  means  of  a  direct-reading  indicator. 

For  determining  actual  temperatures  in  the  melting  operation  the 
more  satisfactory  way  is  by  means  of  an  optical  pyrometer.  The  Leeds 
&  Northrup  optical  pyrcHneter  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory.  The 
instruments  are  frequently  checked  against  each  other  and  also  against 
a  standard  reserve  lamp.  A  water-cooled  platinum  element  has  also 
been  used  as  a  check.  At  temperatures  from  2500°  to  2600°  F.,  the  optical 
pyrometer  has  been  found  to  be  correct  within  5  to  10°  F.  Errors  are 
likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer  by  not  focusing 
on  the  proper  places  in  the  furnace.  Farts  of  the  furnace  coming  in  actual 
contact  with  the  flame  are  considerably  hotter  than  the  pot  and  should 
therefore  be  avoided.  By  focusing  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  while  flame 
is  in  the  furnace,  errors  as  high  as  90"  F.  are  introduced,  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  the  flame  from  the  glass.  Fairly  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  by  focusing  on  the  rim  of  the  pot. 

After  the  flame  has  been  turned  off,  temperature  determinations 
may  be  made  from  the  surface  of  the  glass.  When  this  is  done  it  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  temperature  determined  is  that  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  not  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  color  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  being  transmitted  through  the  glass. 

Base-metal  Couples. — A  very  important  application  of  pyrometry  in 
optical  glass  industries  is  the  use  of  base-metal  couples  for  maintainii^ 
temperature  control  in  annealing  optical  glass.  Considerable  literature 
has  been  published  recently  on  various  phases  of  the  optical-glass  manu- 
facture, including  annealing,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  - 
details  here.  All  optical  glass,  before  it  can  be  prepared  by  the  Precisions 
Optics  Department  to  be  put  into  work,  must  be  comparatively  free  from 
internal  stresses,  so  that  very  careful  annealing  is  necessary.  A  large 
amount  of  optical  glass  is  pressed  into  prisms  and  lenses,  varying  in  siie 
from  a  few  cubic  inches  to  35  and  40  cu.  in.,  and  then  annealed;  some  glass 
is  annealed  in  the  form  of  lai^e  cast  sheets.  The  kilns  and  lehrs  used 
for  annealing  in  the  glass  plant  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  are 
gas-fired;  the  kilos  are  well  insulated,  thus  giving  a  fairly  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  heat. 

A  3-ft.,  heavy-type,  base-metal  couple  of  Hoskins  make,  placed  in  a 
chromel  protecting  tube,  is  inserted  through  the  crown  of  the  kiln.  An 
immersion  of  about  18  in.  in  most  cases  brings  the  end  of  the  protecting 
tube  near  the  center  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  glass  is  placed.  The 
kilns  are  grouped  in  batteries  containing  from  six  to  ten.  All  the  couples 
of  a  battery  are  connected  to  a  cold-junction  well,  8  to  10  ft.  deep,  near 
the  batf«ry,  and  to  a  junction  box  immediately  above  the  well  by  means 
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of  compensating  wire.  From  the  jmiction  box,  copper  lead  wires,  con- 
ducted through  conduits,  are  brought  to  a  selective  switch,  arranged  for 
50  couples,  in  a  special  pyrometer  room.  Temperatures  are  read  by  means 
of  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  portable  potentiometer.  By  means  of  a  double- 
throw  switch,  it  is  j>08Hible  to  connect  with  a  direct-reading,  high-resist- 
ance, Taylor  indicator.  The  potentiometer  has  been  found  the  more 
satisfactory;  hence  the  indicator  is  used  only  in  cases  of  emergency. 
A  man  is  employed  to  make  temperature  readings,  make  a  careful  record 
of  temperatures  and  regulate  the  burners,  a  satisfactory  automatic 
temperature  control  haying  as  yet  not  been  found.  A  reading  of  each 
kiln  is  taken  every  15  minutes. 

The  couples  in  use  are  frequently  checked  against  a  standard  plati- 
num platinum-rhodium  couple.  All  checks  are  made  in  a  small  auxil- 
iary furnace  and  done  with  considerable  care.  Besides  these  checks  the 
couples  are  checked,  while  in  place  in  the  kiln,  every  other  time  the  kiln 
is  brought  to  a  maximum  temperatiu%.  Such  checks  are  made  by  insert- 
ing a  "master"  base-metal  couple  through  on  extra  aperture  about  4  in. 
away  from  the  regular  couple.  Careful  records  are  kept  of  all  checks 
made.  Temperature  observations  of  cold-junction  wells  are  made  once 
a  month. 

Besides  the  installation  of  base-metal  couples  used  for  6ne  annealing, 
a  separate  installation  of  nine  couples  is  used  in  connection  with  a  lai^ 
lehr.  Here  also  a  special  man  is  employed  to  watch  the  action  of 
the  couples  and  r^ulate  the  burners  of  the  lehr.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture used  for  any  part  of  the  annealing  work  is  about  1200°  F.  (648°  C). 
There  is,  therefore,  no  great  danger  of  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
couples. 

Since  the  maximum  temperature  to  which  a  kiln  is  heated  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  where  several  different  kilns  may  be  used  for 
anneahng  the  same  class  of  work,  the  couples  should  agree  so  closely  as 
to  be  interchangeable.  Whatever  variation  from  the  standard  does 
exist  in  any  of  the  couples  is  recorded  and  taken  into  account  in  bringing 
kilns  to  maximum  temperatures.  A  couple  whose  millivoltage  for  any 
given  temperature  varies  from  day  to  day  is  very  undesirable- for  fine 
annealing  work.  The  greatest  variation  of  any  of  the  couples  in  use  at 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  plant,  as  determined  there,  is  10°  F.  at  1000°  F. 
(S.S-  C.  at  538°  C). 

Another  practical  application  of  base-metal  couples  has  been  found 
in  determining  temperatures  of  furnaces  used  for  bending  and  annealing 
lai^  searchlight  mirrors.  The  potentiometer  is  used  for  determinii^ 
temperatiu'es  while  the  furnace  is  being  heated  to  maximum  temperature. 
After  the  gas  has  been  turned  off,  the  cooling  curve  is  determined  by 
means  of  a  recording  pyrometer. 
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The  beat  control  of  pot  arches,  used  for  heating  glass  pots  before 
being  placed  in  the  melting  furnaces,  does  not  require  a  high  enough 
degree  of  accuracy  to  justify  the  installation  of  a  pyrometer  system. 
However,  since  the  maximum  temperature  used  for  this  operation  ia 
approximately  1800°  F.,  base-metal  couples,  properly  protected,  could 
be  used  in  case  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  is  used  at  present  should 
be  desired. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  Mr.  R.  J.  Montgomery,  of  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.'s  glass  plant,  for  fumishii^  information  concerned 
with  the  use  of  the  platinum  el^nent  and  the  optical  pyrometer  in 
connection  with  the  melting  operation. 
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Use  of  Optical  P;rosi«ters  for  Control  of  Optical-glass  Furnaces 

BT  CLARENCE  N.  TSNNEB,*  WASBINOTON,   D.  C. 
(Chiuto  MsMinc  Bsptemb«c,  1S10] 

Thd  manufacture  of  opUcal  glass  is  a  process  that  demands  careful 
regulation  and  control  at  all  stages  in  order  that  satisfactory  results  may 
be  obtained.  The  product,  to  serve  its  purpose,  must  meet  stringent 
requirements,  which  can  be  assured  only  by  careful  procedure  in  manu- 
facture. During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  a  pot  of  glass  is  in 
the  furnace,  temperatures  should,  be  kept  within  certain  rather  narrow 
limits;  a  departure  on  either  side  is  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  glass 
and  may  result  in  total  loss.  If  the  temperature*  during  melting  and 
fining  be  low,  the  melt  is  likely  not  to  fine  properly  and  the  glass  will 
contain  quantities  of  bubbles,  or  "seed,"  or  it  may  become  milky  and 
unfit  for  use;  too  high  a  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  severe  on  the 
pot  and  may  cause  it  to  leak  or  cast  stones,  or  the  increased  solution  of 
pot  material  in  the  melt  may  add  to  the  color  of  the  glass  and  decrease 
its  IranMniBsion.  Moreover,  variations  in  the  working  temperature  will 
mean  variations  in  the  amount  of  selective  volatilization  and,  conse- 
quently, variations  in  optical  properties  from  pot  to  pot.  Further- 
more, in  the  closing  stages  of  furnace  treatment,  the  melt  is  cooled  until 
a  certain  degree  of  stiffness  is  attained,  when  the  pot  is  withdrawn. 
The  quality  of  the  glass — its  freedom  from  strie  and  bubbles — will  depend 
in  lai^  measure  on  whether  the  temperature  to  which  cooling  has  been 
carried  is  suitable.  For  each  type  of  glass  there  is  a  narrowly  restricted 
range  of  temperature  to  which  each  pot  of  the  given  type  should  be  cooled 
before  withdrawal.  A  quick  and  reliable  method  of  measuring  tempera- 
tures is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance.  In  the  optical^ase  work 
conducted  by  the  staS  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  much  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  determinii^  what 
methods  would  meet  the  requirements.  This  article  will  deal  with  these 
investigations  and  with  the  application  of  the  results  to  actual  practice 
at  various  plants. 

At  the  time  t^at  the  work  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  was  begun 
at  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  plant,  each  melting  furnace  was  equipped  with 
a  thermocouple,  of  which  the  elements  were  platinum  and  an  alloy  of 
platinum  and  rhodiimi.  The  elements  were  inserted  in  tubes  set  in  the 
back  walls  of  the  furnaces  and  so  placed  that  the  position  of  the  ther- 
mojunctions  was  nearly  flush  with  the  inner,  or  heated,  side  of  the  rear 
*  Petrologiat,  GeophyBical  Laboratory,  Carnegie  InatitutioB  of  Waahington. 
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walls  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  Leads  were 
brought  to  a  direct-reading  iiiBtniineDt  coaveniently  placed  for  observa- 
tion by  the  furnace  men,  and  regulation  of  temperatures  was  dependent 
on  these  readJi^.  Although  the  thermocouples  were  protected  from 
contamination  by  tubes  of  dense  and  apparently  impervious  porcelain, 
it  was  reof^nised  that  their  readings  were  not  entirely  reliable.  Later 
work  showed  that  the  unreliability  was  greater  than  had  been  supposed. 
It  seemed  that,  for  constant  use,  a  pyrometer  of  the  Morse  or  Hol- 
born-Kurlbaum  type  would  meet  the  requirements  much  better  than 
thermocouples,  and  an  instrument  of  this  design  was  obtuued  from  the 
Leeds  &  Northrup  Co. 

This  instrument  conststs  essentially  of  a  telescope  with  a  small  io- 
candesoent4amp  filament  placed  in  the  front  focal  plane  of  the  eyepiece. 
The  telescope  is  directed  at  the  object  of  which  the  temperature  is  re- 
quired and  an  electric  current  is  sent  through  the  lamp  filament.  The 
strength  of  the  cmrent  is  regulated  by  a  rheostat  until  the  brightness 
or  intensity  of  illumination  of  the  filament  matches  that  of  the  object 
sighted  upon.  The  strength  of  current  is  then  read  upon  a  miUiam- 
meter,  and  the  correq)onding  temperature  is  obtained  from  an  empirical 
calibration  table,  which  is  supplied  with  the  instrument.  For  measur- 
ing very  high  temperatures,  the  degree  to  which  the  heatii^  of  the  fila- 
ment would  have  to  be  carried  to  match  the  luminosity  of  the  furnace 
or  other  object  would  be  likely  to  produce  such  changes  in  the  filament 
as  would  affect  its  caUbration  and  shorten  its  life.  Therefore,  the  instru- 
ment is  provided  with  an  absorption  screen,  which  may  be  readily  inserted 
between  the  lamp  filament  and  the  object  of  which  the  temperature  is  to  be 
measured,  and  which  cuts  down  the  intensity  of  radiation  from  the  latter. 
Naturally,  a  separate  calibration  table  must  be  used  when  the  screen  is 
inserted  and  the  eensitivenesB  of  the  inbtrument  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  limit  at  which  it  is  considered  safe  to  make  frequent  use  of  the 
instrument  without  the  absorption  screen  is  about  1400°;  and  as  the 
accurate  determination  of  temperatures  much  higher  than  this  is  seldom 
necessary  in  optical-glass  furnaces,  the  use  of  the  screen  may  generally 
be  dispensed  with. 

According  to  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law,  the  complete  emiaaion  of 
what  is  known  as  a  "black  body"  is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power 
of  the  absolute  temperature.'  From  this,  it  follows  that  the  brightness  of 
a  luminous  object  changes  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature  and  that 
comparatively  small  differences  of  temperature  (as  small  as  two  or  three 
degrees)  may  readily  be  perceived.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  practical  appUcation  of  the  instrument. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  foundation  for  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment a  rather  thorough  exploration  and  study  of  furnace  temperaturee 
'R.  W.  Wood:  "PhymcalOptiM."    614.    1«1I. 
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was  carried  out  by  means  of  devices  to  be  described.  The  first  informa- 
tion sought  was  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  caUbration  table;  to  obtain 
this  it  was  necessiuy  to  use  a  device  that  would  give  "  black-body  radia- 
tion." A  "perfectly  black"  body  is  a  perfectly  absorbing  body  and 
emits  radiation  whose  isteasity  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone. 
Most  substances  are  of  such  a  nature  that  when  they  are  heated  until 
they  become  luminous  the  intensity  of  their  radiation  is  dependent  upon 
an  emiasivity  factor,  the  effect  of  which  is  such  that  two  bodies  at  the 
same  temperature  may  appear  uneqiuilly  bright.  Naturally  a  substance 
with  a  surface  possessing  the  power  of  reflection  will  send  to  the  eye 
reflected  rays  proceeding  originally  from  colder  or  hotter  objects  adjacent 
to  it,  and  to  a  proportional  degree  will  fail  to  send  forth  the  luminous 
rays  corresponding  to  its  own  temperature.  A  good  example  of  an 
almost  perfectly  reflectii^  body  is  a  highly  polished  metallic  mirror. 
Though  cold  itself,  it  may  reflect  an  image  of  the  sun,  for  instance,  repre- 
senting a  temperature  of  many  thousand  degrees;  or,  it  may  be  heated 
to  a  temper&ttire  of,  say,  1000°  and  (if  the  surface  does  not  become  tar- 
nished) may  reflect  the  image  of  a  cold  and  black  substance  nearby  and 
fail  to  send  out  its  own  proper  radiation.  On  the  other  hand  "  black-body 
radiation"  is  given  out  by  a  substance  with  a  surface  that  possesses 
no  reflecting  power  and  therefore  absorbs  all  radiation  falling  upon  it.* 
No  substance  fulfills  this  condition  perfectly,  but  the  requirements  may  be 
met  satisfactorily  by  heatii^  uniformly  throughout  its  length  a  long  tube 
of  poorly  reflecting  material,  closed  at  one  end,  so  that  all  rays  proceed- 
ing from  the  bottom,  whether  they  ordinate  there  or  are  refiected  from 
another  part  of  the  tube,  correspond  to  one  and  the  same  temperature. 
To  meet  the  required  conditions  we  used  a  porcelain  tube  about  1  m. 
long  that  had  an  orifice  of  18  mm.,  and  was  stoppered  at  one  end  with  clay. 
Tbia  tube  was  inserted  into  the  furnace  and  the  far  end  was  allowed  to 
rest  upon  the  rim  of  the  glass  pot  until  it  became  well  heated.  The 
optical  pyrometer  was  then  sighted  through  the  orifice  upon  the  clay 
plug  at  the  far  end,  and  a  reading  taken.  A  new  and  reUable  thermo- 
couple of  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  was  then  inserted  into  the  tube 
and  readings  of  electromotive  force  were  taken  with  a  direct  reading 
millivoltmeter.  These  readings,  with  the  necessary  cold-junction  cor- 
rection, were  believed  to  represent  true  temperatures,  and  were  taken 
as  the  standard  of  reference.  Thus  tested,  the  temperatiu^s  given 
by  the  calibration  tables  for  this  instrument  were  found  to  agree  surpris- 
ingly well  with  true  temperatures.  Some  of  the  results  are  given  in 
Table  1.    Later  tests  with  other  instruments  indicated  that  this  instru- 

■  For  a  more  eomplete  disouanon  of  tbe  laws  of  lodtation  and  abaoiptaon  we,  for 
example,  "Hiysical  Optiw,"  by  R.  W.  Wood  (1911),  especially  591  and  toUowing; 
or  "A  Text-book  of  Phyaics,"  edited  by  A.  W.  Duff  (1913),  279  and  followintt. 
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ment  was  soinewhat  exceptioDal  and  that  not  equal  care  io  calibratioD 
bad  been  used  in  all  cases. 


Tabus  1. — Test  of  Optical  Pyrometer  by  Comparison  with  Thermocouple 
Readings  for  Black-body  Radiation 
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Tbe  next  matter  on  whicb  information  was  desirable  was  that  of  the 
degree  of  agreement  of  tem[>erature8  as  indicated  by  readings  on  the 


fumaee  walla  with  true  temperatures;  that  is,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
radiation  given  out  by  the  heated  walls  correspooded  with  btack-body 
radiation,  or  whether  redections  from  tbe  somewhat  glazed  surfaces 
of  the  refractory  hning  wotUd  cause  significant  departures  from  correct 
results.  To  obtain  this  information  the  furnace .  temperatures  were 
explored  with  a  specially  constructed  device,  by  which  a  thermocouple 
Goold  be  brought  to  any  desired  spot  and  readings  obtained,  and  to  com- 
pare these  readings  with  the  results  obtained  by  sighting  tbe  pyrometer 
on  the  adjacent  wall.  The  device,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consisted  of  a  water- 
cooled  iron  tube  C  (or  assemblage  of  tubes)  9  or  10  ft.  (2.74  or  3.04  m.) 
in  length,  through  the  inner  orifice  of  which  the  compenaatii^  leads  of 
a  thermocouple  were  carried.  The  thermocouple  proper  (consisting  of 
platinum  and  platinum-rhodium)  extended  into  a  porcelain  tube  B 
35  cm.  long  that  projects  beyond  the  water-cooled  part.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
terminal  portion  of  this  device.     The  thermojunction  is  shown  at  A;  in 
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the  water-KMioled  part  the  wires  are  aonueoted  with  compeDsating  leads  of 
alloys  of  which  the  ttiermoeleotrio  force  over  the  range  of  temperature 
here  used  is  very  closely  equivalent  to  that  of  the  platinum  bad  platinum- 
rhodium  wires  df  the  thennooouple,  ao  that  no  appreciable  error  is  intro- 
duced by  subsidiary  currents  set  up  at  the  junctions.  Their  use  obviates 
the  need  of  carrying  the  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  wiree  back  10 
or  15  ft.  (3.04  or  4.57  m.)  .to  the  meter.    The  thermocouple  wires  are  in- 


sulated by  porcelain  capillaries  (not  shown)  and  the  compensating  leads 
by  glass  tubes.  Asbestos  wool  D  is  packed  around  the  porcelain  tube 
to  hold  it  in  place  and  also  to  serve  as  a  heat  insulator  and  prevent  a 
too  severe  temperature  gradient  where  the  [wrcelain  tube  B  enters  the 
iron  tube  C.  The  iron  tube  C,  supply  pipe  E  for  the  water-circulating 
system,  and  the  return  pipe  F  extend  back  to  the  outside  of  the  furnace, 
where  hose  connections  are  made  to  pipes  E  and  F  and  a  bushing  is  htte<l 
to  the  tube  C,  through  which  the  leads  are  carried.    The  fitting  G  by 
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which  the  various  parts  are  held  together  aad  kept  id  positioo  was  the 
only  special  construction  required.  This  device  had  to  be  carefully 
handled  and  was  not  adapted  for  constant  use,  but  it  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  devised  and  gave  the  required  information.  One  of 
the  first  purpoaes  for  which  it  was  used  was  to  ascertain  the  distribution 
of  temperatures  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  a  furnace  in  which  a  pot 
of  glass  was  being  held  at  fining  temperature.  The  results  are  shown  id 
Table  2  Mid  Fig.  2. 

Table  2. — DiatrOnOion   of   Temperaluret   in   a  Furnace   under    Fininf 
Ctrnditions 
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A  comparison  of  temperatures  as  determined  by  the  exploratory 
thermocouple  and  by  the  optical  pyrometer  showed  that  the  interior 
walls  of  the  furnace  gave  radiations  that  agreed  to  a  very  satisfactory 
degree  with  black-body  radiations  at  the  temperatures  at  which  most 
of  the  furnace  operations  are  conducted.  The  results  of  the  detennina- 
tions  are  given  in  Table  3. 

Table  3.-— Comparison  of  Fvmace  Temperatures  as  Read  by  Exphratory 
Thermocouple  artd  by  OpUeal  Pyrometer 
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The  very  close  agreement  shown  is  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  a  counterbalancing  of  errors,  as  the  methods  used  were  not  of  the  degree 
of  precision  indicated  by  these  figures.  We  believed,  however,  that  the 
necessary  dependability  of  readings  at  these  temperatures  by  the  optical 
pyrometer  was   established.    At    lower   temperatures  the  agreement 
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was  less  perfect.  At  a  temperature  of  1000°  or  1050°,  the  readings  taken 
by  the  optical  pyrometer  on  the  rear  wall  were  likely  to  be  as  much  as  40° 
or  50°  too  high,  and  might  be  even  more  in  error.  This  waa  probal^y 
to  be  ascribed  to  departure  from  theoretical  black-body  conditions. 
The  rear  wall  of  the  furnace  probably  receives  and  reflects  radiations 
from  hotter  regions  adjacent,  such  as  the  cap  on  which  the  flames  play 
or  from  the  flames  themselves,  and  a  source  of  error  is  thus  introduced. 
It  was  noticeable  that  when  the  temperature  was  not  very  high  the  parts 
of  the  rear  and  end  walla  that  are  immediately  adjacent  to  each  other 
were  likely  to  appear  of  unequal  brightness,  though  there  could  hardly 
be  much  actual  difference  in  temperature.  * 

These  investigations  auppUed  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  use  the 
instrument  with  confidence  during  the  operations  of  melting  and  fining. 
It  was  therefore  used  daily  as  a  substitute  for  the  thermocouples,  though 
the  latter  were  still  considered  useful  to  a  certain  extent  when  properly 
controlled  by  the  pyrometer.  It  was  necessary,  however,  in  order 
to  use  the  thermocouples  at  all,  to  keep  a  constant  check  upon  their 
readily.  Not  only  were  their  indications  always  too  low  by  100°  to 
150°,  but  the  error  was  not  constant;  there  were  likely  to  be  gradual 
fluctuations  each  day.  No  investigation  was  made  into  the  reason  for 
this,  but  the  supposition  was  that  the  fluctuations  were  to  be  attributed 
to  contamination  by  the  combustible  gases  or  by  material  volatilised 
from  the  melts.  * 

The  fiuikace  men  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  opticid  pyrometer, 
and  a  number  oi  them  showed  considerable  skill,  so  that  we  felt  confident 
that  diuing  the  night  shifts  the  pyrometer  would  be  properly  used  for 
regulating  or  maintaining  temperatures.  lumiediately  following  its 
introduction,  two  gratifying  results  ensued:  The  occasional  pots  of 
milky  glass  ceased  almost  entirely  and  the  losses  from  leakage  of  pot« 
were  almost  eliminated.  We  think  these  results  were  due  to  the  better 
knowledge  of  temperatures  than  waa  possible  before  and  to  the  ability 
to  keep  the  temperatures  where  wanted. 

Our  experience  with  the  optical  pyrometer  at  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
plant  caused  us  to  install  similar  instruments  at  the  plants  of  the  Spencer 
Lens  Co.  at  Hamburg,  New  York,  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  when  the  work  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  was 
extended  to  these  plants.  We  felt  it  advisable  to  check  the  calibration 
of  the  new  instruments,  as  so  much  depended  on  their  correctness.  The 
results  were  not  as  favorable,  upon  the  whole,  aswiththefirstinstrument.' 
The  data  obtained  in  one  case  are  given  in  Table  4.  In  this  instance 
we  did  not  use  an  exploratory  thermocouple  and  therefore  were  not  able 

'  From  &  mechanical  standpoint  also  these  inetrumenbi  were  defective  in  a  number 
□f  respects,  and  this  caused  us  a  good  d^l  of  annoyance  and  trouble.  Later  in- 
struments have  been  considerably  iropTored. 
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to  obtain  as  full  information  regarding  the  distribution  of  temperatufee, 
but  the  method  employed  was  adequate  for  the  main  purpose  in  view. 
It  consisted  of  inserting  into  the  furnace  a  long  porcelain  tube,  stoppered 
with  clay  (similar  to  that  alrea<jy  -described),  so  that  the  closed  end  was 
over  the  center  of  the  pot;ofreadingtempeniture6  with  the  optical  pyrom- 
eter B^hted  throi^h  the  tube  upon  the  stopper  {which  corresponded  to 
a  black  body)  and  also  upon  the  furnace  wall  back  of  the  pot ;  and  of  com- 
paring these  with  readings  obtained  by  a  new  and  tested  thermocouple 
introduced  into  the  tube.  These  readings  were  taken  under  conditionE 
that  were  probably  rather  less  favorable  than  those  ordinarily  met  in 
similar  testing  work  in  a  commeroial  establishment;  that  is,  they  were 
made  during  the  pressure  of  other  duties  and  at  a  time  when  the  demands 
upon  furnaoe  capacity  forbade  much  delay  and  made  it  undesirable  to 
attempt  to  hold  the  temperatures  exactly  constant  during  each  set  of 
readings.  The  degree  of  precasion  attained  was,  therefore,  considerably 
less  than  would  be  possible  imder  laboratory  conditions,  but  the  resuHs 
may  be  taken  aa  fairiy  representative  of  what  may  be  easily  realised 
in  practical  work  and  they  are  therefore  given  in  some  detail.  Two 
observers  A  and  B  worked  in  conjunction. 

A  porcelain  tube  30  in.  (1  m.)  long  was  inserted  through  the  small 
opening  in  the  tuille  and  rested  on  the  empty  pot.  The  didtauoe  to  the 
end  of  the  tube  from  the  outside  of  the  tuille  was  37  in.  (93.9  cm.)  and 
the  distance  of  the  thermoj  unction  from  the  oiAside  of  the  tuille  was 
SA  in.  (83.8  cm.).  The  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple  was  in  ice 
water  and  the  readings  were  taken  by  a  direot^d'eading  millivoltmeter. 
Table  4  shows  that  the  readings  of  the  optical  pyrometer  were  in  general 
20°  to  30°  low;  25°  was  adopted  as  representing  the  error  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  closeness. 

A  calibration  of  this  kind  is  not  very  difficult  and  diould  always  be 
carried  out  when  a  new  instrument  is  put  in  service.  Without  this  caU- 
bration,  it  may  be  possible  to  use  the  instrument  empirically  and  get 
reproducible  results,  when  all  the  conditions  are  kept  constant,  but  the 
object  should  be  to  determine  the  true  temperature  values.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  such  information  that  comparisons  may  be  made  with  other 
establishments  or  that  reproducibility  may  be  secured  when  a  change  of 
furnace  construction  is  made  or  a  new  working  procedure  is  put  into  effect. 
Such  a  calibration  is  necessary  in  order  not  only  to  check  the  manufac- 
turer's  calibration,  but  also  to  determine  whether  the  furnace  walls 
indicate  a  temperature  that  corresponds  to  that  of  the  pot. 

There  is  probably  some  change  in  the  latter  respect  with  length  of 
service  of  the  lining.  A  new  lining  is  likely  to  have  less  reflecting  power 
and  to  give  truer  readings  than  one  that  has  been  in  service  for  several 
months  and  has  become  somewhat  glazed.  Moreover,  the  calibration 
of  the  pyrometer  itself  may  change.   '  With  several  instruments  that  we 
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Tablb  4. — Dala  06toin«d  in  Cdlibrati&n  of  Optical  Pyrometer 
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were  using,  the  current  required  to  produce  a  given  intensity  of  filament 
luminosity  changed  gradually  with  use.  For  these  reasons  it  is  essential 
to  make  occasional  recalibrations  of  the  instnmientB  in  order  to  be  able 
to  place  reliance  upon  their  indications.  The  most  troublesome  part  of 
such  a  calibration  is  sighting  through  the  long  porcelain  tube  upon  a 
rather  small  area  at  the  end.  Naturally  there  is  likely  to  be  some  varia- 
tion in  the  results,  and  therefore  sufficient  readings  should  be  taken  to 
lessen  the  error.  To  match  the  luminosity  of  the  filament  with  that  of  a 
large  object,  such  as  the  furnace  wall,  is  comparatively  easy,  and  in  a 
series  of  such  readings  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
.should  seldom  exceed  5°  or  6°.  '  Different  observers  also  should  agree 
closely  in  their  readings.  Unless  extraordinary  demands  are  being  made 
*  upon  furnace  capacity,  which  will  forbid  keeping  the  furnace  out  of 
operation  for  any  considerable  period,  it  will  usually  be  possible  to  hold 
the  temperature  steady  during  a  set  of  readings,  which  will  aid  greatly 
in  giving  consistent  results.  If  a  laboratory  is  available,  in  which  an 
electric  resistance  furnace  forms  part  of  the  equipment,  the  work  of 
calibrating  the  lamp  may  be  considerably  faciUtated,  as  the  necessary 
apparatus  may  he  set  up  in  more  convenient  form  and  more  constancy 
of  temperatures  may  be  maintained.  In  order  to  obtain  black-body 
conditions  under  such  circumstances  we  used,  in  some  of  our  calibration 
work,  bafQes  so  disposed  around  the  orifice  of  the  furnace  as  to  cut  off  from 
the  chamber  into  which  the  instrument  was  sighted  practically  all  radia- 
tion from  regions  of  lower  temperature.*  The  true  value  of  the  tempera- 
ture within  the  chamber  was  given  by  a  thermocouple.  It  should  be 
noted  that  such  a  method  of  cahbration  gives  results  that  apply  to  black- 
body  conditions  only,  and  jhat  for  practical  use  it  is  still  necessary  to 
determine  to  what  degree  the  walls  of  a  given  furnace  fulfill  these 
conditions. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  in  daily  work  hardly  requires  extended  de- 
scription. During  a  large  part  of  the  time  that  a  pot  of  flaas  is  in  the 
furnace  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  a  constant  high  level, 
usually  about  1400°  C,  and  all  that  is  required  is  that  tfae  pyrometer  is 
used  often  enough  to  maintain  the  constancy  of  temperattire.  Later,  in 
the  final  stages  of  stirring,  the  fire  is  turned  off  and  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  drop.  When  a  certain  temperature  is  reached  (which  will 
vary  with  the  type  of  glass)  stirring  is  stopped  and  the  pot  is  removed. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  be  done  at  the  proper  moment,  and  the 
optical  pyrometer  is  well  adapted  for  following  the  temperature  of  t^e 
cooling  glass.  A  few  minutes  before  the  end  of  operations,  an  extra- 
polation is  made  on  a  plot  of  the  cooling  curve  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture and  the  corresponding  time  for  removal  is  thus  determined.     A  pre- 

'See  "Methods  of  Measuring  Temperature,"  by  Eser  Griffiths  (IfllS),  116,  or 
"Measurement  of  High  Temperatures,"  by  O.  K.  Burgess  and  H.  Le  Chatdier 
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caution  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  to  observe  some  definite  rule  as  to 
the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  glass  upon  which  readings  are  taken,  as 
there  are  noticeable  differences  in  brightness  over  the  surface  during  the 
final  stages  of  stirring.  A  good  plan  is  to  sight  upon  the  area  immediately 
behind  the  stining'rod,  as  the  movement  of  the  rod  through  the  glass 
brings  hotter  materia!  to  the  surface  and  the  area  mentioned  is  likely 
to  give  the  brightest  glow. 

Although  the  paper  has  referred  more  especially  to  the  procedure 
adopted  when  open  pots  are  used,  the  same  principles  apply  to  covered 
pots.  With  these  the  arrangement  is  such  that  in  sighting  at  the  interior 
wall  of  the  pot  the  reading  is  even  more  likely  to  correspond  to  that  of  a 
,black  body  and  to  represent  the  temperature  of  the  melt  than  when  the 
wall  back  of  the  pot  is  sighted  upon,  as  is  done  when  open  potB  are  used. ' 
There  is  a  litde  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  readii^  [H'oduced 
by  the  volatilized  sublimates,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  should 
be  a  factor  of  significance.  It  is  only  aa  these  fumes  escape  into  the 
open  air  and  are  condensed  that  siting  through  them  should  have  a 
noticeable  effect  upon  the  readii^,  and  even  there  they  are  so  tenuous 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  effect  is  appreciable.  Moreover,  they 
often  come  out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  possiUe  to  sight  under  or  over 
them  rather  than  through  them. 

Some  workmen  may  be  found  to  whom  the  r^ulation  of  temperatures 
by  means  of  an  instrument  of  this  kind  may  be  entrusted  with  confidence. 
Naturally,  such  operations  as  plotting  a  temperature-time  curve  of  a 
pot  of  cooling  glass  require  some  special  abihty,  but  the  procedure  may 
be  simplified  by  having  sheets  of  coordinate  psper  prepared,  with  the 
hours  of  the  day  printed  along  the  bottom  and  the  d^rees  of  tem- 
perature at  the  aide.  The  use  of  these  is  quite  easily  understood.  Never- 
theless, the  superintendent  or  foreman  must  exercise  considerable  super- 
vision in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  This,  however,  is  true  of  all 
steps  in  the  making  of  optical  glass. 

DISCUSSION 
Clarence  N.  Fenneb. — Mr.  Gelstharp,  chief  chemist  of  the  Pitte- 
burgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
company  was  using  optical  pyrometers  obtained  from  the  Leeds 
&  Northrup  Co.  several  months  before  the  members  of  the  Geophysical 
Laboratory  arrived  at  Charleroi.  I  am  glad  to  make  this  correction. 
The  chief  object  of  my  pt^>er  was  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  careful 
temperature  control  in  the  making  of  optical  glass  and  to  describe  the 
kind  of  tests  to  which  an  optical  pyrometer  should  be  subjected  at  a 
glass  plant  in  order  to  obtain  information  r^arding  the  closeness  with 
which  its  readings  correspond  with  true  temperatures  under  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  each  particular  case.  .  - 
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Prrometry  as  Applied  to  Mftnufftcture  of  Optical  Glass 

Br  CAHL  w.  XBCTPEL,*  y.  x.,  new  tork,  h.  t. 
(Chkiso  MMtlna,  espUmbv,  1919) 

The  manufacture  of  optical  glass  is  a  new  industry  in  this  countr>-. 
[n  1914,  after  the  war  started,  the  supply  of  optical  glass  from  Europe 
was  cut  off,  but  as  there  was  a  fairly  large  stock  of  glass  on  hand,  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  1915  that  the  optical  instrument  makers  made  serious 
efforts  to  produce  their  own  glass.  These  early  attempts  were  generally 
made  by  practical  glass  men  and,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  very  little 
.scientific  help  was  used,  the  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  It  was  not 
until  the  whole  problem  was  attacked  by  technically  trdued  men  who 
used  advanced  methods  of  research  that  good  results  were  obtained. 
These  researches  proved  that  the  accurate  control  of  the  temperature  was 
a  most  importaat  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass. 

The  early  glass  maker  judged  temperatures  with  Ms  eyes;  later,  Seger 
cones  were  introduced  into  the  furnace  at  various  stages  of  the  melt. 
Then  radiation,  indicating  and  recording  pyrometers  with  rare-metal 
thermocouples  were  introduced.  Now,  in  addition  to  these,  an  optical 
pyrometer  every  hour  or  so  is  sighted  right  into  the  pot  and  on  the  molten 
glass. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  Tow  pyrometers  are  used  to  control  the  melt.  In  Fig. 
2,  y  is  the  clay  pot  in  which  the  batch  is  melted  to  glass  within  the  fui^ 
nace  X.  The  rare-metal  thermocouple  S,  protected  by  a  clay  tube, 
extends  through  the  wall  and  about  4  in,  into  the  furnace.  This  couple 
is  connected  to  an  indicator  T  and  a  recorder  U  80  that  a  complete 
record  of  the  furnace  temperatures  is  obtained.  The  section  of  the  curve 
ABCDf  Fig.  1,  shows  how  gradually  and  carefully  the  clay  pot  must  be 
heated  to  get  rid  of  moisture  AB  and  during  the  calcining  at  CD.  The 
stem  of  an  expansion  pyrometer  R  is  extended  through  a  hole  in  the  door 
Z  of  the  furnace  and  into  the  pot  in  order  to  more  closely  follow  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  clay  pot  itself  during  the  burning  process,  that  is  from 
A  to  .D.  After  the  pot  is  calcined,  the  temperature  can  be  rapidly  raised 
to  E  (about  1430°  C);  from  E  to  F  this  temperature  is  much  higher 
than  at  any  other  stage  in  order  to  slightly  overbuni  the  pot,  which  will 
become  very  dense  and  shrink  to  its  final  size.  The  temperature  is  then 
lowered  to  about  1400°  C.  and  at  G  to  ff  the  batch  is  introduced  in  about 
four  to  five  charges.  From  H  to  M  the  glass  is  thoroughly  mixed  by 
*  Supervisor,  Optical  Depflrtmcnt,  Kcuffd  &  Easer  Co, 
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means  of  a  stirring  machine  and  a  clay  stirring  rod  until  it  is  homogeneous. 
This  stirring  is  kept  up  until  a  certain  {mint  N  ia  reached,  where  the  glass 
becomes  quite  viscous,  when  the  whole  operation  is  stopped.  The  tem- 
perature is  then  reduced  to  room  temperature  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
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Fia.  1. — Thmpekatdrb  ctcle. 

glass  in  the  pot  will  solidify  and,  due  to  strain  formed  during  this  cooling, 
break  up  into  small  chunks.  The  size  of  the  chunks  depends  on  the  rate 
of  cooling.  During  the  part  GHMN  of  the  cycle,  accurate  temperatures 
are  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  Y,  Fig.  2,  in  the  pot  by  means  of  an 


Fio.  2. — Section  op  ubltino  fubnace. 

optical  pyrometer  V.  It  is  by  watching  this  part  of  the  cycle  closely, 
and  controlhng  temperatures  accurately,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  re- 
produce successfully  the  various  kinds  of  optical  glass.  In  fact,  the 
quaUty  of  the  glass  produced  depends  more  on  accurate  temperature 
control  than  on  any  other  one  factor. 

The  chunks  of  glass  produced  must  be  molded  or  pressed  into  various 
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forms  to  make  them  ready  for  use  in  optical  ioatrumeDtB.  ^This  is  done 
by  slowly  heatii^  the  chunks  to  a  bright  red,  when  they  will  be  soft  enough 
to  be  pressed  ioto  form.  These  formed  pieces  must  then  be  cooled  at  ft 
certain  rate  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  internal  strains  are  set  up.  A 
lens  or  prism  made  from  glass  that  is  not  reasonably  free  from  strain  may 
very  seriously  affect  the  definition  of  the  instrument.  Prisms  and  large 
lenses  for  liigh-grade  instruments,  such  as  range  finders  and  periscopes, 
are,  therefore,  annealed  in  an  electric  furnace  that  is  controlled  by  an 
automatic  pyrometer  regulator.  This  regulator  is  so  constructed  that 
between  600°  and  200°  C.  the  furnace  temperature  can  be  made  to 
drop  anywhere  from  1°  C.  every  2  or  3  hr,  to  10°  C,  per  hr.  or  more.  For 
every  different  kind  of  glass  a  special  cooling  curve  must  be  followed; 
and  here  ^ain  it  has  been  proved  that  perfect  temperature  control  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  produce  a  good  product. 
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Pyrometer  Shortcomings  in  GUss-bouse  Practice 


(Cbioago  Meetinc,  Bepttmbar,  IBIO) 

Otm  inter^Bt  in  the  matter  of  pyrometers  and  pyrometry  is  primarily 
that  of  a  user  of  considerable  quantities  of  heat-measuring  equipment; 
and  while  we  may  be  somewhat  critical  on  the  subject  we  have  aimed  to 
make  the  nature  of  these  comments  constructive. 

The  glass  industry  in  America  dates  back  to  1609,  when  Capt.  John 
Smith  started  a  sniall  glass  plant  near  Jamestown,  Va.,  with  a  few  Italian 
workmen,  tO  manufacture  glass  beads  for  trading  with  the  Indians. 
While  the'  industry  has  expanded  until  it  has  reached  a  volume  of  over 
$200,000,000  per  annum,  the  means  of  heat  determination  in  Colonial 
days  was  the  human  eye,  and  in  much  of  the  industry  the  same  means  is 
used  today.  About  15  yr.  ago  the  largest  glass-house  supply  dealers 
began  to  sell  platinum  pyrometers,  but  as  nearly  all  of  these  proved  un- 
satisfactory, pyrometers  met  a  temporary  rebuff  from  the  old-time  glass 
manufacturers.  As  their  ruggedneas  of  construction,  reliability,  and 
stability  have  been  improved,  however,  pyrometers  have  gradually  won 
their  way  into  more  and  more  extensive  use  throughout  the  glass  trade. 
But  there  are  still  many  applications  where  pyrometers  are  not  used, 
largely  because  of  cost  and  upkeep  considerations. 

There  are  two  distinct  fields  in  glass  works  for  pyrometry.  The  first 
calls  for  accurate  temperature  measurement  and  the  second  only  de- 
mands knowledge  of  relative  comparative  fluctuations  of  temperature, 
to  know  whether  the  work  is  becoming  hotter  or  colder.  For  example, 
in  a  lehr  for  annealing  glassware  and  removing  strain  we  want  accurate 
temperatures  to  know  that  the  ware  is  heated  to  the  critical  temperature 
for  rapid  removal  of  strain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  glass  pot  furnace 
nearly  120  ft,  (36  m.)  in  circumference,  where  the  pyrometer  couples 
only  project  inside  the  furnace  wall  for  less  than  2  in.  (50  mm.),  it  is 
inconceivable  that  these  few  inches  represent  the  accurate  temperature 
at  every  point  of  the  120-ft.  circumference  but  the  relative  readings  as 
to  whether  the  pyrometer  shows  schedule  temperature  fluctuations 
are  valuable  indications  for  control.  The  glass  melting  in  the  pots  is, 
however,  a  sensitive  pyrometer  because  the  duration  of  the  time  of  melt- 
ing shows  clearly  whether  the  furnace  is  too  hot  or  too  cold.    If  the  glass 
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melts  and  is  workable  in  22  hr.  when  it  should  be  ready  in  20  hr.,  the 
cause  must  be  insufficient  heat. 

Lack  op  Standardization  op  Couples 

One  of  the  manufacturers  maintains  that  platinum-platinum-iridium 
oouples'  are  more  stable  under  glass-house  conditions.  Others  use  Her- 
aueus  platinum-platinum-rhodium  wire  of  two  different  diameters. 
Others  use  platinum-platinum-rhodium  wire  of  different  manufacture 
and  different  electromotive  force  from  the  preceding.  Couples  of  different 
manufacture  are  not  interchangeable.  The  porcelain  tubes  are  also 
from  diversified  sources  and  of  varying  d^rees  of  excellence. 

COLD^UNCTION  COMPENSATION 

There  are  a  variety  of  schemes  proposed  to  meet  this  condition,  such 
as  burying  the  cold  junction,  introducii^  it  into  a  thermos  bottle,  using 
compensating  lead  wires  and  returning  to  a  thermostat  box,  water-jacket- 
ing the  cold  junction,  etc.  The  average  glass  manufacturer  does  not 
understand  the  subject  and  generally  omits  cold-junction  compensation 
altogether,  because  it  is  usually  presented  in  a  bewildering  indefinite 
manner  and  an  impracticalarrai^ement  proposed  at  considerable  expense. 
Standardized  practical  cold-junction  compensation  methods  would  be 
desirable. 

.  Lack  op  Standabdization  op  Instruments 

Some  of  the  most  successful  developments  along  the  line  of  machinery 
and  equipment  have  resulted  from  producing  standard  lines  to  meet 
good  manufacturing  practice  so  that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
trade-are  met.  The  resulting  concentration  of  production  on  a  few  types 
has  led  to  volume  production  and  warranted  an  investment  in  molds, 
machinery,  jigs,  punches,  and  dies,  etc.,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to 
turn  out  more  perfect  fittings,  interchangeable  parts  and  a  much  better 
piece  of  equipment  mechanically  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  over 
hand-fitted  parts  and  small-scale  production. 

A  survey  of  the  various  types  of  indicators  and  recorders  on  the  mar' 
ket  will  show  a  wide  variety  of  instruments  built  to  meet  similar  require- 
meuts  with  different  meritorious  and  bad  features  combined,  because 
they  are  turned  out  by  small-scale  manufacturing,  combining  various 
patent  features,  or  attempts  to  evade  competitors'  patents.  Patent- 
hcense  arrangements  between  the  manufacturers  and  centralised  produc- 
tion of  the  different  types  would  tend  to  bring  about  greater  stability, 
accuracy,  and  lessened  cost. 
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Where  setsci^ws  and  binding  posts  are  involved  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers upset  the  heads  of  the  screws  so  that  the  turning  knobs  cannot 
be  screwed  off,  dropped,  and  lost.  This  should  be  universally  adopted 
in  the  intereet  of  avoiding  Icfose  connections  and  the  substitution  of  make- 
shift nuts  and  binding  posts  to  replace  special  parts  belonging  to  instru- 
ments fmd  couples. 

Brief  directions  for  the  setting  up,  wiring,  and  adjustment  of  every 
instrument  should  be  pasted  on  the  instrument  itself  or  on  the  case 
containing  the  instrument.  Or  a  label  should  stat«  that  information 
r^arding  the  instrument  would  be  sent  by  the  manufacturer,  on  request. 

In  some  cases  the  temperature  readings  desired  he  within  a  range  of  a 
few  hundred  degrees  but  the  scale  on  the  instrument  may  be  divided 
equally  over  1600°  C.  In  the  case  of  furnace  temperatures,  for  instance, 
the  part  of  the  scale  that  is  read  will  lie  only  between  800°  C.  and  1400°  C. 
Greater  accuracy  in  reading  temperatures  results  from  suppressing  the 
zero  point  and  opening  up  the  scale  over  the  part  where  readings  are 
desired. 

After  platinum  has  been  exposed  to  reducing  gaaes  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  "sick,"  or  brittle  and  crystallized.  By  boilii^  in  nitric  acid 
and  heatii^  to  redness  for  a  prolonged  period  it  is  possible  to  revivify 
the  platinum  and  prolong  its  life  materially. 

Standardization  and  calibration  of  the  couples  is  the  next  problem. 
The  average  plant  is  not  equipped  for  this  maintenance  or'cahbration 
and  couples  are  generally  used  until  they  break.  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  was  properly  a  function  of  the  service  department  of  the  pyrometer 
manufacturer. 

With  optical  pyrometers  our  experience  has  been  somewhat  limited, 
but  we  have  used  one  of  the  latest  model  recommended  by  the  Geophys- 
ical Laboratory.  It  is  quite  expensive,  heavy  to  carry  around,  and  the 
focusii^  lens  on  the  end  is  not  fastened  on  by  a  catch  in  a  slide  or  by 
some  other  safety  arrai^ement  such  as  could  easily  be  applied,  so  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  lens  is  dropped  off  and  broken. 

Glass-house  Needs 
In  a  glass  works  there  are  a  multitude  of  places  where  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  temperature  contra!  in  the  melting  and  heating  proc- 
esses and  equipment  relating  to  combustion.  To  properly  equip  a  plant 
with  heat  indicators  or  recorders  at  every  point  where  this  knowledge 
would  be  of  value  to  the  operator  would  involve  prohibitive  expense  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  pyrometry.  Therefore 
only  the  most  important  locations  are  equipped.  If  an  instrument, 
like  the  Northrup  tin  pyrometer  for  example,  could  be  developed  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  of  a  rugged  type  it  should  have  great  value  and  ex- 
tensive  application  in  glass  works.    Lai^e  numbers  of  the  graphite  ex- 
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pansioD  type  pyrometers  are  still  in  use,  although  they  are  inaccurate, 
because  they  are  cheap,  rugged,  and  oonvenient.  An  accurate  instru- 
ment  combining  these  good  points  would  have  a  still  wider  field. 

Briefly,  the  need  of  glass  manufacturers,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  have  reli- 
able heat  gages  rather  than  refined  instruments.  It  is  customary  in 
machine  shop  practice  to  f  umiah  to  skilled  workmen  gages  and  fine  tools 
of  close  precision,  below  0.001  in.  Close-precision  instruments,  however, 
are  generally  confined  to  the  laboratories.  Our  plea  is,  therefore,  for 
pyrometer  development  along  similar  lines,  to  have  practical  apparatus 
for  the  skilled,  non-technical  craftsman  to  handle  and  use;  to  have 
pyrometer  production  for  the  trade  become  a  utility  industry  producing 
articles  that  are  boi^ht  by  the  consumer  principally  on  the  basis  of 
quality  or  efficiency  for  the  price  and  without  thought  of  their  pleasing 
his  taste  or  fancy.  They  should  be  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance in  proportion  to  price.  What  mechanical  principles  are  em- 
ployed and  whether  the  designs  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  should  not  be  tbe 
consideration  if  efficiency  is  predominant. 

In  brief,  we  feel  that  if  pyrometer  equipment  resulted  from  the  same 
intensive  oi^anized  industrial  methods  that  produce  typewriters,  adding 
machines,  time  clocks,  and  other  modern  office  and  factory  appliances, 
there  would  be  a  widely  increased  usage  of  apphed  pyrometry,  improve- 
ment in  design,  and  much  reduced  cost  due  to  improved  standardised 
production  and  distribution  methods.  The^quality,  accuracy,  and  pre- 
cision of  special,  more  refined  pyrometers  for  scientific  work  would  also 
benefit  from  standardisation  of  the  utilitarian  types. 
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Pyrometty  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay  Wares 

BT  F.  X.  PaKCK,*  B.  A.,  CEB.   E.,   EANIIBVILI.E,   OHIO 
(Chlmca  UmUoc.  8apl«mba,  1919) 

The  reduction  of  the  &nag  of  clay  wares  to  a  science  has  been  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  modem  ceramic  engineering.  The  number 
of  factors  involved  in  the  treatment  of  these  wares  has  been  such  a  com- 
plicated composite  of  the  chemical  and  the  ph3rsical  properties  that, 
according  to  the  old  practice,  resulte  depended  rather  on  the  art  of  the 
operator  than  on  any  scientific  data  available. 

The  combined  influence  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
clay  minerals  renders  it  difficult  to  apply  the  data  obtained  in  one  opera- 
tion to  the  forecasting  of  details  to  be  applied  in  another. 

In  maturing  clay-ware  bodies  by  the  application  of  heat,  the  chemical 
reactions  involved  are,  in  general,  incomplete.  The  object  frequently 
is  to  secure  a  certain  physical  quality,  as  density,  color,  or  strength, 
rather  than  any  particular  chemical  composition  or  development.  This 
is  more  generally  true  of  the  so-called  crude  clay  products.  In  the  case  of 
certain  more  high-grade  wares,  as  the  porcelains,  it  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  temperature  required  to  bring  about  a  certain  molecular  develop- 
ment or  crystalline  structure;  but  even  here,  time  and  temperature  are 
at  work  and  must  be  considered  jointly. 

The  conditions  attending  the  firing  of  clay  wares  has  led  to  the  use  of 
certain  devices  in  the  measurement  of  the  progress  of  the  firing  process 
whereby  the  influence  of  the  various  bummg  factors  on  the  clay  composi- 
tion under  fire  is  indicated.  In  the  simplest  application  of  this  practice, 
samples  of  the  ware  itself  are  so  placed  as  to  be  drawn  for  observation  at 
various  intervals  during  the  bum.  Although  the  appearance  is  affected 
by  the  quick  cooling  treatment,  by  experience,  this  practice  is  successfully 
used,  particularly  in  the  brick  industry.  The  settle  of  the  setting  of  brick, 
as  measured  from  the  top  of  the  kiln  may  also  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
firing  operation.  Another  example  is  found  in  the  stoneware  industry, 
where  the  practice  of  ari-anging  test  pieces  made  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  ware,  including  the  glaze  coating,  is  of  assistance,  particularly  as 
the  appearance  of  the  slip  glaze  in  fusion  gives  a  fairly  definite  end  point. 
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This  pyrometric  princiiile,  in  which  there  is  indicated  the  influence  erf 
temperature  treatment  rather  than  absolute  temperature,  has  its  moat 
general  application  in  the  use  of  shrinkage  disks  and  pyrometric  cones. 
The  shrinkage  disks  are  so  composed  as  to  parallel  in  their  actioa  the 
progress  of  the  maturing  processes  in  the  ware;  in  this  way  their  field  is 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  pyrometric  cones.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
slender,  pointed,  triangular-shaped  pieces  are  composed,  in  general, 
of  mineral  compositioa  similar  to  that  of  clay  bodies  or  glazes  maturing 
at  the  game  temperature  at  which  the  cone  fuses.  The  cones  are  made 
in  a  series  of  succeeding  numbers  with  an  approximate  temperature 
difference  of  20°  C.  between  the  fusion  point  of  succeeding  cones.  By 
using  numbers  of  the  series  covering  the  maturing  temperatures  of  a 
given  ware,  the  end  point  In  the  firing  of  the  ware  can  be  established. 
A  convenient  practice  is  to  use  both  shrink^^  disks  and  pyrometric 
cones,  in  which  the  former  serve  as  a  guide  during  the  earlier  stf^es 
of  the  firing  and  the  latter  afford  a  more  deUcate  indication  of  the 
conditions  near  or  at  the  temperature  of  maturity.  In  all  these  opera- 
tions, there  must  be  a  preliminary  study  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  action  of  the  clay  ware  and  the  action  of  the  pyrometric  indicator  has 
been  established.  This  relation  then  serves  as  a  guide  to  succeedmg 
operations. 

This  principle  is  fundamental  in  the  apphcation  of  devices  measuring 
absolute  temperatures  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  wares.  The  electrical 
pyrometer,  with  accessory  recorders,  affords  a  means  of  obtaining  time- 
temperature  curves,  showing  heat  development  at  all  stf^es  of  the  bumiog 
process.  By  determining  through  preliminary  research,  the  time- 
temperature  curve  suited  to  a  given  ware,  a  convenient  guide  is  afforded. 
Some  difficulty  is  encountered  in  locating  the  metal  couple  at  desired 
points  in  the  kiki,  particularly  in  the  case  of  large  kiln  installations. 
The  expense  of  first  cost  and  upkeep  in  equipping  the  ordinary  periodic 
kiln  with  couples  at  all  points  where  heat  observations  are  desired  is  also 
a  deterring  factor.  In  the  case  of  the  contmuous  timnel  kiln,  a  series  of 
metal  couples  at  proper  intervals  is  of  distinct  service  in  controlling  a 
temperature  level  under  conditions  where  slight  influences  produce  rapid 
changes. 

Modem  developments  in  the  optical  pyrometer  have  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  accuracy  which  makes  it  a  valuable  addition  to  pyrometric 
equipment.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  the  wide  distribution  of 
temperature  readings  that  may  be  obtained.  Its  application  in  the  use 
of  research  furnaces  and  of  high-temperature  installations  is  especially 
convenient. 

In  practically  all  cases,  however,  in  which  absolute  or  approximate 
temperatures  are  measured   by  means  of  metal-couple   (electrical)   or 
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optical  pyrometers,  the  use  of  shrinkage  disks,  pyrometric  cones,  or 
similar  devices  is  also  recommended.  In  this  way,  influences  other  than 
absolute  temperature  may  be  noted  and,  in  general,  a  more  convenient 
means  of  obtiuning  a  record  from  all  parts  of  the  kiln  contents  afforded. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  each  type  of  clay  ware,  or 
wares  of  the  same  type  where  size,  shape,  or  physical  property  is  markedly 
changed,  a  prelimitiary  study  must  be  made  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  action  of  the  ware  and  the  record  of  the  pyrometer  or  com* 
bination  (tf  pyrometers  used. 
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Application  of  Pyrometrr  to  the  Ceramic  Industries 

BT   C.   B.    THWINO,*    PH.    D.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

(ChicsicD  Meetini,  ScpUmlHr,  1919) 

It  is  likely  that  among  most  races,  owing  to  the  ease  of  finding  and 
working  clay,  the  makii^  of  clay  utensils  was  learned  earlier  than  the 
molding  of  metal  implements.  The  ancients  made  good  pottery  and 
durable  brick  in  kilns  that  wasted  fully  one-half  the  heat  and  spoiled 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  ware;  and,  taking  the  clayworklng'  industry 
as  a  whole,  we  are  doing  the  same  today. 

The  chemical  and  physical  changes  involved  in  the  burning  of  clay 
are  BO  many  and  vary  so  much  with  the  composition  of  the  clay  that  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  the  nile-of-thumb  methods  so  commonly  employed 
fail  to  give  uniform  results.  In  its  passage  from  plastic  clay  to  the 
vitreous  or  stoneUke  character  the  mii^led  minerals  and  accidental 
organic  impurities  of  which  the  clay  is  blended  must  pass  through  four 
stages,  the  second  and  third  usually  overlapping  and  the  fourth  ofteD 
beginning  before  the  third  is  complete.  These  stages  in  their  order  with 
the  rising  temperature  are  drying,  dehydration,  oxidation,  vitrification. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  drying  stage,  usually  accomplished  in  part 
outside  the  kiln,  the  water  mixed  with  clay  is  dried  out  at  temperatures 
not  much  exceeding  the  boihng  point  of  water.  In  the  later  part  of  this 
stage,  within  the  kiln,  the  hygroscopic  water  absorbed  from  the  air  is 
expelled  at  somewhat  higher  temperatures,  this  stage  being  known  as 
watersmokiug.  Some  clays  are  very  sensitive  to  temperature  during 
the  drying  st^e  and  if  the  temperature  exceeds  100°,  the  ware  becomes 
checked.     Other   clays  may  be   dried  more  rapidly   without  danger. 

In  down-draft  kilns,  the  draft  is  shght  during  the  watersmoking 
stage  and  the  water  driven  off  from  the  top  rows  condenses  on  the  ware 
in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  with  the  result  that  high  temperatures  are 
hkely  to  be  reached  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  before  the  bottom  is  fidly  dry. 
The  lag  in  temperature  of  the  bottom  persists  to  the  second  stage  in 
spite  of  the  better  draft  then  prevailing. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  water  of  crystallization,  or  so-called  "chemical 
water,"  is  set  free  at  a  temperature  of  about  600°  C.  The  liberation  and 
evaporation  of  this  chemical  water  requires  much  heat,  the  result  for- 
tunately being  that  the  temperature  advances  but  little  even  if  the  firing 
is  continued  uniformly. 

During  the  third  st^e  the  organic  matter,  carbon  chiefiy,  is  oxidized. 
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The  amount  of  carbon  may  vary  from  H  to  6  per  cent.  With  clays  high 
in  carbon,  considerable  time  is  required  to  complete  the  oxidation;  es- 
pecially if  much  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  oxide  is  present,  since  the 
latter  takes  oxygen  to  convert  it  to  the  ferric  state,  which  imparts  the  red 
color  to  red  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

If  care  is  not  taken  to  admit  enough  air  and  to  keep  the  temperature 

below  800°  C.  until  the  second  and  third  stages  are  complete,  weak  and 

porous  ware  will  result,  due  to  the  explosive  action  of  the  steam  and 

carbonic  gas  formed  within  the  ware.     More  ware  is  ruined  or  damaged 

'  at  this  stage  than  during  all  of  the  rest  of  the  burn  combined. 

During  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  burning,  the  ware  shrinks  in 
volume.  Part  of  it  becomes  vitrified  and  binds  the  unvitrified  particles 
ti^ether  to  give  the  hardness  and  strength  desired.  At  this  stage  also 
occur  the  changes,  such  as  oxidation  of  iron,  which  determine  the  color 
of  the  finished  product. 

The  first  to  attempt  to  measure  the  temperatures  in  ceramic  kilns 
was  Josiah  Wedgewood,  the  famous  English  potter.  He  inserted  blocks 
of  standard  dimensions  in  the  kiln  and  withdrew  them  at  intervals,  after 
the  beginning  of  shrinkage,  and  measured  their  length.  The  metiiod  has 
been  revived  in  recent  years,  the  specimens,  however,  being  in  the  form  of 
rings.  Seger's  pyrometric  cones  were  an  attempt  to  use  the  principle  of 
observing  the  effect  of  heat  on  material  similar  to  that  being  burned  and 
to  extend  the  range  of  temperature  measured.  The  cones  are  designed 
to  cover  intervals  of  30°  C.  but  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  to  indicate  tem- 
perature as  closely  as  30°  C,  as  the  softening  point  is  a  function  not  only 
of  the  temperature  but  also  of  the  time  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
numbers  in  particular,  of  the  nature  of  the  kiln  gases.  An  advantage 
of  the  method  is  that  it  permits  taking  comparative  indications  at 
several  places  in  the  kiln  at  small  expense  and  that  some  of  the  locations 
may  be  near  the  center  of  the  kiln,  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  measure 
the  higher  temperatures  with  thermocouples. 

A  third  method  of  roi^hly  measuring  the  temperature  is  that  of 
withdrawing  samples  of  the  ware  itself  and  observing  its  appearance. 

A  fourth  method,  often  used  where  brick  of  standard  size  are  burned, 
is  to  judge  when  the  kiln  is  finished  by  the  "settle,"  or  measured  shrink- 
age, of  the  entire  mass  in  the  kiln. 

All  of  the  methods  named  are  usefiil  but  they  give  no  indications  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  burn,  when  damage  is  most  likely  to  be  done; 
they  cover,  at  the  best,  only  a  few  temperatures;  and  they  take  no  ac- 
count of  faUing  temperatures  and  give  no  clue  to  the  duration  of  time 
at  which  any  temperature  attained  was  carried.  What  is  required  is  a 
device  that  will  give  a  graphic  time-temperature  chart  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  two  or  more  points  in  the  kiln  over  the  entire  period  of  the  burn. 
Such  a  record  makes  it  possible  to  establish  a  standard  curve,  and  by 
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following  Buch  a  curve,  at  the  eame  time  observing  proper  condition  as 
to  ondisiug  or  reducing  atmosphere,  etc.,  men  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  burn  ware  of  uniform  quality  even  though  they  have  had  little  firiog 
experience. 

It  is  now  possible  to  equip  any  ceramic  plant  with  pyrometers  to  gjve 
accurate  records  meeting  the  requirements  described  at  a  cost  that  ia 
soon  repaid  in  improved  quality  of  ware  and  enormous  savii^  in  fuel. 
Such  time-temperature  records  result  in  more  intelligent  as  well  as  more 
faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the  burner,  while  giving  at  the  same  time 
to  the  head  burner,  ceramigt,  or  superintendent,  fuU  information  on  which 
to  base  changes  in  practice,  with  a  view  to  further  improvement  in 
operation. 

At  present  most  ware  is  burned  in  periodic  kilns  of  the  down-draft 
type,  in  which  the  hot  furnace  gaaes  enter  from  the  aides  of  the  kiln, 
rise  to  or  toward  the  top,  and  escape  by  openings  at  the  bottom  through 
ducts  to  the  stack.  This  method  of  burning  is  being  superseded  by 
continuous  tunnel  kilns  of  various  types,  differing  in  details,  but  alike  in 
general  method.  The  tunnel  kiln  provides  a  long  kiln  of  small  croas- 
section,  divided  into  a  series  of  zones,  in  which  the  temperature  increases 
to  a  maximum  and  then  diminishes  toward  the  exit  end,  through  which 
amall  loads  of  ware  are  passed  at  a  suitable  rate.  The  circulation  of  hot 
gases  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  material 
through  the  kiln.  The  gas  and  air  for  combustion  enter  over  the  cooling 
ware  and  so,  being  heated  to  the  combustion  point  on  reaching  the  hot 
zone,  the  products  of  combustion  serve  to  beat  the  entering  stream  (A 
ware  at  any  desired  rate  erf  increase,  determined  by  the  length  of  the  kilo. 

The  control  of  temperatures  by  pyroAieters  is  much  easier  in  the 
continuous  kiln  than  in  the  intermittent  kiln,  since,  owing  to  the  dimen- 
sions and  shape  of  the  kiln,  the  ware  need  never  be  far  distant  from  a 
pyrometer  during  its  passage  through  the  kiln.  In  continuous  kilns,  it 
is  advisable  to  record  the  temperatures  at  six  points  in  the  kiln,  while  the 
same  number  of  additional  couples  are  connected  to  an  indicating 
pyrometer.  In  a  round  down-draft  kiln,  at  least  one  point  in  the  crown 
and  one  point  near  the  bottom  should  be  recorded;  while  in  a  rectangular 
kiln,  top  and  bottom  temperatures  should  be  recorded  near  each  end  of 
the  kiln.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  top  and  bottom  temperatures  re- 
corded on  the  same  galvanometer  for  easy  comparison,  while  on  the 
rectangular  kiln  a  chart  having  two  sections,  each  showing  the  two 
records  at  one  end  of  the  kiln,  is  a  convenient  arrangement. 

For  temperatures  not  exceeding  1200°  C.  (2200°  F).  good  faaae-metal 
couples,  properly  protected  in  high-grade  porcelain  tubes,  have  proved 
entirely  adequate;  for  higher  temperatures,  platinimi  couples  must  he 
used.  For  the  ranges  where  they  are  available,  base-metal  couples  are 
preferable  because  of  their  greater  ruggedness  and  low  cost  and  because 
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they  generate  three  times  as  much  current  as  platinum  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, thus  making  posuble  the  use  of  more  rugged  galvanometers 
in  the  recorders. 

While  the  use  of  pyrometers  for  controUlng  the  burning  of  clay  ware 
ought  to  become  universal,  pyrometers  plus  fire  will  not  biirn  good  ware; 
fire  suitably  controlled  by  means  of  the  information  furmshed  by  pyrome- 
ters will  surely  do  the  work.  Pyrometers  will  unquestionably  furnish 
most  important  infonnation,  which  will  be  valuable  just  in  proportion 
as  it  is  studied  and  apphed  to  the  problem  in  band.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  putting  all  of  the  information  given  by  the  pyrometer  at  the  disposal 
of  the  burner.  It  ia  usually  easy  to  locate  the  recorder  where  the  burner 
can  follow  the  record.  A  glance  at  the  chart  tells  him  not  only  the  tem- 
perature at  the  moment  but  also  the  trend  of  temperature  change  in  a 
way  that  no  number  of  observations  read  from  an  indicator  can  do. 
When  the  records  are  made  accessible  to  the  burners,  they  will  inevitably 
vie  with  one  another  in  making  the  best  possible  chart. 

Where  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  is  used  for  drying  the  ware  it  is 
very  desirable  to  record  the  temperature  in  the  drying  tunnels,  especially 
if  the  clay  is  sensitive  to  drying  conditions.  Multiple-record  recorders 
of  the  base-metal  thermocouple  type  make  it  possible  to  obtain  such 
records  in  compact  form  at  a  moderate  outlay. 

DISCUSSION 

Francis  T.  Owens,*  Watsontown,  Pa.  (written  discussionf). — In  the 
second  paragraph,  Dr.  Thwing  mefitions  the  various  stages  through  which 
clay  ware  must  pass  but  he  doesnot  analyzethe  third  stage,  oxidation, 
sufficiently.  There  are  two  elements  to  dispose  of  in  a  great  many  of  the 
shales  that  must  be  burned;  these  elements  are  carbon  and  sulfur.  Dr. 
Thwing  speaks  of  the  carbon,  but  intimates  that  it  is  safe  to  have  a 
temperature  of  800°  C,  which  we  find  to  be  rather  dangerous  on  a  great 
many  shales.  With  one  shale  that  we  handle,  we  cannot  go  above 
535°  C.  until  we  have  passed  this  particular  stage.  At  800°  C.  the  sulfur 
will  begin  to  pass  off  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  plenty  of  air  be  ad- 
mitted at  this  time  and  a  very  even  temperature  maintained.  I  realize 
fully  that  this  paper  is  not  meant  to  be  much  more  than  a  suggestion  in 
the  use  of  pyrometers  in  burning  of  clay  wares,  but  lest  some  one  be  led 
astray,  I  call  attention  to  the  above  results  of  our  practice. 

Our  experience  with  cones  is  that  if  a  cone  is  brought  to  a  temperature 
near  its  fusion  point  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool  ofF  80°  to  100°  F.,  the  cone 
will  show  an  error  of  from  30°  to  100°  in  its  fusion  point.  We  have  not 
discovered  just  why  this  is,  but  have  had  this  experience  in  two  or  three 
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instances.  For  that  reason,  cones  are  not  a  sure  guide  and,  while  we 
use  them,  we  would  mot  think  of  attempting  to  bum  a  kiln  without 
pyrometers. 

Dr.  Thwing  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  study  of  the  information  ob- 
tained when  using  pyrometers;  this  is  one  of  the  points  that  should  be 
emphasized  greatly.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  records  to  look  at,  the 
heat  records  of  each  kiln  should  be  traced  on  cross-section  paper.  A 
study  of  the  records  will  soon  show  that  no  two  kilns  act  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Charts  should  be  drawn  of  those  burns  showing  the  best 
results,  then  a  composite  chart  should  be  made  from  these  various  charts; 
in  this  way  a  burning  guide  that  will  insure  good  results  throughout  the 
entire  burning  plant  may  be  obtained. 

The  writer  strongly  advises  the  use  of  a  recording  pyrometer  both  at 
the  hot  end  and  the  cold  end  of  the  dryer.  We  have  found  that  where 
wares  are  difficult  to  dry,  the  trouble  is  due  chlefiy  to  conditions  in  the 
dryer  that  we  were  not  aware  of  until  we  began  to  make  records  for  the 
entire  24  hr.  A  recording  mercury  thermometer  will  do  the  work  nicely 
in  a  dryer,  but,  as  every  one  understands,  is  not  adapted  for  kilns. 

R.  C.  Pdrdy,  Worcester,  Mass. — The  Norton  Co.  has  86  periodic 
kilns,  hence  considerable  experience  with  pyrometry  and  other  methods 
of  control.  Better  regulation  has  been  obtained  since  pyrometers  have 
been  installed  for  the  control  of  every  kiln.  There  are  three  central 
stations  in  which  twelve-point  and  six-point  recorders  are  placed.  Be- 
fore these  pyrometers  were  installed,  Seger  pyrometric  cones  were  the 
sole  means  of  judging  the  rate  of  increase  in  temperature.  There  was 
no  way  of  telling  how  the  burning  had  progressed  in  the  initial  stages; 
there  was  nothing  on  which  to  base  changes  in  procedure;  and  there  was 
no  control  over  the  men  who  fired  the  kilns.  The  men  were  easily 
trained  to  follow  a  desired  tirae-and-temperature  curve.  The  firemen 
now  plot  on  a  small  codrdinate  chart,  independent  of  the  automatic 
record  in  the  recorder,  on  which  chart  is  recorded  all  other  data  of  the 
burn  so  that  when  the  kiln  is  finished  the  entire  record  is  on  one  sheet 
or  chart.  Besides  this  permanent  complete  record  of  each  kiln  firing, 
the  pyrometers  have  proved  very  valuable  in  transferring  the  kiln  con- 
trol from  the  shop  man,  without  records,  to  the  laboratories,  where  com- 
plete records  are  used  as  a  basis  for  instructions  and  rules. 

It  is  important  to  control  the  time-temperature  treatment  of  a  kiln 
throughout  the  entire  burn.  Some  of  the  kilns  are  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
others  15,  IS,  and  20  ft.,  and  each  has  its  own  rate  of  heat  treatment  and 
maximum  temperature.  All  kilns  are  finished  to  the  same  Seger  cone, 
but  with  cones  exactly  alike  the  temperature  recorded  will  vary  widely, 
dependent  on  size  of  the  kiln.  Fundamentally,  the  cause  of  differences 
in  temperatures  with  the  same  cone  indication  is  the  difference  in  rate 
of  heat  treatment  necessitated  by  difference  in  size  of  kiln. 
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A  grindii^  wheel,  to  the  unimtiated,  appears  as  a  rougli  looking  thing 
in  the  burning  of  which  almost  any  d^ree  of  heat  treatment  would 
suffice.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  our  heat-treatment  specifications  are  close. 
We  must  produce  an  exact  grade  of  toughness  or  hardness,  denoted  by 
the  penetration  of  a  tool.  We  have  learned  by  practice  the  time-temper- 
ature treatment  that  is  best  for  each  size  of  kiln,  a  knowledge  we  did  not 
have  before  the  installation  of  recording  pyrometers. 

The  burning  of  ceramic  ware  ia  a  heat-treatment  proposition  and  is 
afiFected  by  both  time  and  temperature.  '  No  clay  ware  is  absolutely 
homogeneous.  It  is  composed  of  sizable  particles  of  different  minerals. 
The  size  of  particles,  or  the  surface  exposed  by  the  fluxing  mediums  in 
the  ceramic  ware,  determines  the  rate  at  which  fusion  will  progress. 
Fusion  of  clay  ware  is  a  progressive  reaction  and  generally  that  progress 
increases  in  rate  as  the  temperature  increases.  It  is  the  rate  of  fusion 
that  determines  the  character  of  the  ware.  Pyrometry  people  often 
forget  that.  They  seem  to  think  it  is  sufficient  if  we  have  a  measured 
temperature.  "We  must  have  a  time-temperature  treatment  for  which 
the  cones  are  absotutely  necessary,  as  they  are  the  only  available  means 
of  control  that  positively  measures  the  total  effect  of  heat  treatment. 
We  finish  the  kilna  by  the  cones,  bringing  the  cones  to  the  specified 
stage  of  deformation  by  holding  the  kiln  at  a  specified  maximum  temp- 
erature. The  burning  is  carried  on  at  a  specified  time-temperature  rate 
until  a  specified  temperature  is  obtained.  The  kiln  is  then  held  at  that 
temperature  until  the  cones  show  that  the  kiln  has  bad  the  desired  heat 
treatment.  Cones  show  by  their  deformation  a  given  intensity  of  heat 
treatment  which  cannot  be  measured,  even  approximately,  by  a  tem- 
perature recorder.  The  pyrometers  are  valuable  tools  when  the  data 
obtained  from  them  are  used  with  an  understanding  of  their  limitations 
'  in  a  given  case.  For  ceramic  ware,  the  Seger  pyrometrio  cones  are  the 
best  tools  we  have  for  determining  when  sufficient  heat  treatment  has 
been  given. 
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P;^inetry  in  Rotary  Portland  Cement  Kilns 

BT  LEO   I.    DANA,*  B.   B.,    AND  C.    O.   rAIRCH[LI>,t   B.    B.,    WASHINOTON,    D.    C. 

(Chicaio_MMtin«.  Septembgr.  1019) 

As  a  part  of  an  iaveetigation  conducted  by  the  Cement  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  at  the  plant  of  the  Security  Cement  A,  Lime  Co., 
Seciuity,  Md.,  the  High-temperature  Measurements  Section  was  called 
upon  to  measure  temperatures  in  a  dry-process,  coal-burning  kiln.  Al- 
thoi^h  the  measurements  were  made  only  under  the  conditions  existing 
in  one  plant,  the  methods  employed  and  the  conclusioQS  drawn  apply, 
in  a  general  way,  to  those  existing  in  most  plants.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  no  sufficiently  thorough  methods  of  making  accurate 
pyrometric  measiuements  in  the  sintering  zone  and  in  the  rear  end  of 
rotary  cement  kilns  have  been  described.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
investigation,  data  were-  obtained  that  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
further  study  of  the  problems  of  pyrometry  in  cement  kilns. 

Importance  of  Temfekatorb  Mbasueements  in 
RoTABY  Cement  Kilns 

The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  today  fairly  well  standardized. 
The  various  steps  in  the  manufacture  have  been  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  process  is  almost  automatic.  In  spite  of  these  strides  the 
efficiency  of  utilization  of  heat  in  the  kiln  is  very  low  and  an  undue  pro-  - 
portion  is  wasted;  for  example,  about  50  per  cent,  ordinarily  goes  up  the 
stack.  In  order  to  prevent  these  losses,  not  only  should  means  be  pro-' 
vided  to  utilize  the  waste  heat  but  instruments,  such  as  pyrometers,  should 
be  installed  to  study  and  control  the  operation  with  the  view  of  minimis- 
ing  the  losses.  At  the  same  time  such  control  will  produce  a  more 
uniform  product.  The  saving  in  fuel  that  may  be  effected  by  the  proper 
use  of  pyrometers  would  be  much  more  than  their  cost.  Where  these 
pyrometers  should  be  installed  and  what  they  can  show  are  very  briefly 
indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs  and  discussed  in  greater  detail 
later. 

The  problem  of  temperature  measurements  in  rotary  cement  kilns 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  Temperatures  in  the  sintering  zone  and 
temperatures  at  the  rear  end  of  the  kiln  and  in  the  stack.    A  knowledge 

*  AnoBtaot  Physicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Staad&rds. 
t  Asaoci&te  Phyndat,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  StAndudB. 
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of  the  temperature  in  the  clinkering  zone  can  serve  to  indicate  the  uni- 
formity  with  which  the  oliuker  is  iDeing  burned.  Of  greater  importance, 
however,  is  the  determination  of  the  burning  temperature,  required  by 
mixes  of  various  chemical  compositions. 

Temperatm^  measurements  in  the  rear  end  of  the  kiln  are  useful 
as  a  general  pyrometric  control  of  kiln  operation.  Records  of  these 
temperatures  can  show  whether  the  fuel  is  burning  properly  and  record 
certain  abnormahties  of  kiln  operation  such  as  the  stopping  of  the  kiln  and 
the  fuel,  the  occurrence  of  "rings,"  and  the  "flooding"  of  fuel.  A 
pyrometer  in  the  stack,  in  addition  to  following,  in  a  general  way,  the 
temperature  variations  indicated  by  a  couple  in  the  rear  end,  can  show 
the  regularity  of  the  draft  and  whether  the  temperature  of  the  gases  is 
proper  for  treater  dust  precipitators  or  waste-heat  boilers. 

The  measurement  of  temperatures  in  the  clinkering  sone  is  the  more 
difficult  problem  and  has  hitherto  been  seldom  attempted;  in  order  to 
measure  these  temperatures  some  form  of  optical  or  radiation  pyrometer  is 
necessary.  To  measure  the  temperatures  in  the  rear  end,  however,  is 
simpler  and  can  be  accomplished  with  base-metal  thermocouples. 

■  TbMPBBATUSES  in  the  CLiNKEBINO  ZONE 
General  Conaiderationa. — Investigations  conducted  by  the  Geophys- 
ical Laboratory,  of  Washington,  have  shown  that  with  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  lime,  alumina,  and  silica  of  the  highest  purity,  a  temperature 
of  1650°  C.  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  is  required  for  the  complete 
burning  of  a  perfectly  burned  Portland  cement.  The  resulting  clinker 
consists  of  three  compounds,  dicalcium  siUcate,  tricalcium  silicate,  and 
tricalcium  aluminate,  all  of  which  are  cementing  constituents.  Of  the 
three,  tricalcium  siUcate  is  the  moat  active  and  important.  At  ISSS"  C, 
however,  a  flux,  which  is  a  molten  eutectic,  begins  to  form;  this  flux 
promotes  the  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  cementing  constituents. 
As  the  temperature  is  raised  above  1335°  C,  the  amount  of  the  three 
compounds  increases,  particularly  the  tricalcium  sihcate,  until  they  are 
completely  formed  at  1650°  C. 

These  statements  hold  for  materials  of  the  highest  purity.  In  the 
case  of  commercial  Portland  cement,  which,  in  addition  to  the  lime, 
alumina,  and  silica,  contains  impurities  such  as  the  oxides  of  iron,  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  potassium,  and  sulfur,  the  temperature  for  complete, 
burning  has  been  found  to  be  considerably  lower  than  1650°  C 

Temperature  measurements  for  two  days  in  the  kiln  investigated 
by  this  Bureau  gave  an  average  burning  temperature  of  1380°  C.  for  a 
clinker  of  the  following  average  composition.* 

>  G.  A.  Rankin':  Porttand  Cement.    Jnt.  Prank.  Inst  (1916)  181.  776, 
■  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Bright  of  tiie  Chemistrjr  Division  of  this  Bureau 
for  the  analyna. 
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Fn  Cm. 

CftO 61.80 

Alrf). 6.67 

SiO, 23.64 

MgO 3.00 

Perf), 3 .01 

AlkaUea 1.33 

SO, 0.50 

tuition  loss 0,05 

Thus  the  total  impurities  amounted  to  about  7.9  per  cent.  Kankin 
8tat«a  that  a  cement  containing  6.7  per  cent,  impurities  required  a  burmog 
temperature  of  1425°  C.  This  means,  in  the  case  of  the  first-mentioned 
clinker,  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  fiux  begins  to  form  must  be 
considerably  lower  than  1380°  C,  probably  around  1 100°  C;  thus  because 
of  the  presence  of  impurities,  the  burning  temperatures  of  commercial  raw 
mixes  are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  materials  of  the  highest  purity. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  same  cementing  compoimds  are 
formed  in  the  commercial  clinker  in  approximately  the  same  proportions 
as  occur  in  pure  clinker,  even  thoi^b  the  commercial  clinker  has  been 
burned  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature.  The  burning  temperature 
of  a  commercial  Portland  cement  is  widely  varied  by  its  composition;  to 
what  extent  each  impurity  affects  the  burning  tern  '■rature  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Possible  Methods. — In  rotary  cement  kilns,  there  is  a  zone  of  high 
temperature  beginning  a  few  feet  from  the  end  at  which  the  fuel  is  burned 
and  extending  for  10  to  20  ft.  (3  to  6  m.)  (the  dimenaions  of  a  kiln  being 
125  by  S  ft.).  The  average  temperature  in  this  zone  is  supposed  to  be 
that  necessary  to  sinter  or  bum  the  clinker.  As  a  rule  there  undoubtedly 
is  a  small  temperature  gradient  in  this  zone.  The  temperatures  one 
may  encounter  in  commercial  practice  range  from  about  1200°  to  1500°  C. 

Two  types  of  pyrometers  can  be  used,  thermoelectric  and  radiation 
or  optical  pyrometers.  In  the  case  of  thermoelectric  pyrometers,  a  long 
couple  may  be  pushed  in  through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  kiln  to  the  center 
of  the  burning  zone.  Such  a  couple  would  have  to  be  made  of  platinum 
platinum-rhodium.  To  procure  the  required  refractory  protection  tube 
about  16  ft.  (4.5  m.)  in  length  would  be  very  difficult;  besides,  such  a 
couple  would  measure  the  temperatures  of  the  hot  gases  and  not  of  the 
clinker.     This  method,  therefore,  is  hardly  feasible. 

A  method  that  has  been  suggested  is  the  installation  of  a  couple  in  a 
bole  bored  in  the  side  of  the  kiln  approximately  at  the  center  of  the  hot 
zone  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  lining.  In  addition  to  the  problem 
of  a  proper  protection  tube  for  a  rare-metal  thermocouple  and  the  mechan- 
ical difficulties  of  taking  measurements  on  a  rotating  kiln,  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  what  temperature  this  couple  would  measure.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  coating  of  varying  thickness  builds  up  on  the  r^ractory 
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lining  of  the  kiln  and  conBeqaently  there  would  be  a  variable  temperature 
gradiflnt  from  the  surface  of  the  coating  to  the  hot  junction  of  the 
thermocouple. 

The  only  means  that  at' present  pve  promise  of  reasonable  accuracy 
are  the  optical  or  radiation  pyrometers.  Of  these  the  types  most  suitable 
are  the  Wanner  and  Morse  optical  pyrometers  and  the  Fery  and  Thwing 
radiation  pyrometers.  The  indication  of  the  latter  departs  from  the 
true  temperatures  more  widely  than  does  the  indication  of  the  former  . 
due  to  the  hi^  absorption  of  infrarred  radiation  by  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapor.  The  Holbom  and  Kurlbaiim  modification  of  the  Morse 
optical  pyrometer,  in  addition  to  allowing  the  observer  to  distinctly  see 
the  object  sighted  upon  while  measuring  its  temperature,  is  more  reliable, 
more  preose,  and  more  rapid  than  the  other  types.' 

The  work  of  this  Bureau  has  shown  that  accurate  temperature  meas- 
urements cannot  be  made  with  an  optical  pyrometer  in  a  rotary  kiln 
using  coal  as  fuel,  while  the  fuel  is  burning  or  while  the  kiln  is  rotating, 
for  the  following  reasons:  Powdered-coal  (as  well  as  oil)  fiames  possess 
very  great  intrinsic  brilliancy  and  by  sighting  through  the  flame  on  the 
lining  of  the  kiln  or  on  the  clinker  the  apparent  temperature  of  the  flame 
is  being  measured.  This  apparent  temperature  is  usually  considerably 
higher  than  the  true  temperature  of  the  clinker  and  is  much  the  same 
under  constant  coal  and  air  conditions  irrespective  of  the  temperature 
of  the  clinker.  If  one  sights  on  the  lining  or  on  the  clinker,  but  not 
through  the  flame,  an  error  is  introduced  by  the  reflection  of  Ught  from 
the  brilliant  flame.  That  is,  in  addition  to  light  received  from  the  hot 
lining  or  chnker,  reflection  from  the  latter  of  hght  from  the  brilUant 
flame  occurs.  Another  source  of  error  is  caused  by  the  cement  dust 
resulting  from  the  rotation  of  the  kiln,  the  unburned  coal  dust,  and  the 
ash  dust.  This  dust,  in  the  hne  of  sight,  acts  as  an  absorption  screen 
and  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  hght  reaching  the  pyrometer.  Errors 
arising  from  dust  and  flame  are  indeterminate  and  consequently  make 
accurate  temperature  measurements  impossible  while  the  fuel  is  burning 
and  the  kiln  is  rotating. 

Procedure  Recommended. — We  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
flame  and  the  kiln  in  order  to  measure  the  temperature  in  the  hot  zone. 
It  may  also  be  found  advisable  to  cut  off  the  air  supply  to  prevent  the 
dust  blown  up  by  the  air  from  interfering  with  the  measurements. 
Because  of  the  air  currents  blowing  through  the  kiln  and  because  of 
radiation,  the  kiln  cools  rapidly  after  cutting  off  the  fuel  supply.  Since 
it  may  take  from  5  to  15  sec.  for  the  smoke  to  clear  sufficiently  to  allow 
measurements  to  be  taken  and  about  10  sec.  after  this  to  get  the  measure- 
ment, the  temperature  of  the  spot  sighted  upon  will  fall  appreciably. 

■  This  pyrometer  is  manufactured  in  thia  country  by  the  Leeds  t  Northnip  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  kikt  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  an^ 
measurement.  By  taking  a  series  of  temperature-time  measurements, 
as  rapidly  as  posmble,  the  temperature  of  the  kiln  at  the  stopping  of  the 
flame  can  be  estimated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  extrapolation  of 
the  temperature-time  curve,  as  described  in  more  detail  below. 

The  pro;>er  spot  to  sight  upon  should  be  the  hottest  in  (he  kiln,  which, 
as  a  rule,  will  be  found  in  the  center  of  the  sintering  zone;  this  is  about 
8  to  10  ft.  (2.4  to  3  m.)  from  the  end  of  the  kiln.  The  proper  position  of 
the  sighting  spot  around  the  circumference  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  observations.  After  stopping  kiln,  coal,  and  air,  the 
dust  begins  to  clear  and  the  chnker  that  had  built  up  on  the  lower  right- 
hand  quadrant  of  the  kiln  (the  direction  of  rotation  being  anti-clockwise 
facing  the  kiln)  falls  in  slides  for  about  2  or  3  sec.  About  10  sec.  (an 
average  value)  after  stopping  the  kiln  the  uppermost  layer  of  clinker  in 
the  quadrant  falls  over,  uncovering  the  lining.  The  thickness  of  the 
layer  that  falls  over  may  vary  from  about  6  to  12  in.  (15  to  30  cm.).  In 
all  the  meaauremeDts,  a  spot  on  the  Uning  that  is  imcovered  by  the  falling 
of  the  clinker  should  be  sighted  upon  with  the  optical  pyrometer. 

The  alternative  of  sighting  on  the  surface  of  the  clinker  should  not  be 
employed,  for  the  following  reasons.  I^t,  it  has  been  found  by  exprai- 
ment  that  the  surface  of  the  hning  cools  more  slowly  than  the  surface  of 
the  chnker,  probably  because  the  former  is  smoother  and  slightly  less 
exposed  than  the  latter.  Second,  the  surface  of  the  cooling  clinker 
represents  a  mottled  appearance,  which  makes  matching  of  the  pyrome- 
ter filament  against  this  surface  difficult.  Third,  the  lining  under  Ute 
thick  layer  of  chnker  (the  latter  falhng  on  the  average  10  see.  after  stop- 
ping the  kiln)  does  not  cool  appreciably  until  the  clinker  does  fall,  for 
the  only  way  it  can  cool  is  by  conduction  throi^h  the  hot  lining  and 
bed  of  hot  clinker — and  this  cooling  is  relatively  slow.  The  surface  of 
the  clinker,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  to  cool  almost  immediately  afto' 
stoppii^  the  coal.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  cooling  of  the  uncovered  spot  of 
the  hning  is  concerned,  the  interval  from  the  stopping  of  the  kiln  and  the 
falling  of  the  chnker  layer  is  time  gained  in  measuring  the  temp^'ature; 
that  is,  during  the  interval  most  of  the  dust  disappears  and  for  this 
interval  no  extrapolation  would  be  necessary.  Extrapolated  curves  of 
readings  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  clinker  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
lining  show  that  the  temperatures  obtuned  by  the  two  methods  are  in 
substantial  agreement;  but  those  readings  taken  on  the  hning  are  more 
reUable  because  the  slower  cooUng  of  the  lining  and  the  interval  between 
stopping  the  kiln  and  the  failing  of  the  clinker  results  in  a  smaller  correc- 
tion being  necessary  from  the  extrapolation  of  the  temperature-time 
curve. 

The  pyrometer  should  be  kept  fixed  in  position.  The  direction  in  - 
which  it  is  sighted  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  hole  in  the  front- 
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end  housing  of  the  kiln  &nd  the  distance  of  the  center  of  the  sintering 
sone  from  the  end.  The  procedure  in  taking  the  meaaurements  may  be  as 
follows:  On  signal,  the  burner  throws  off  the  belt  feeding  the  coal  and 
stops  the  kiln  and  air  blast,  practically  simultaneously.  At  the  instant 
of  shutting  off  the  coal,  a  stop  watch  is  started.  The  observer  notes  the 
instant  at  which  the  heavy  layer  of  clinker  falls  and  the  assistant  records 
the  time.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  clinker  falls,  the  observer  matches 
the  pyrometer  filament  against  the  uncovered  spot  on  the  lining,  sighting 
near  the  layer  of  chnker;  the  assistant  records  the  time  and  the  current 
through  the  lamp.  Four  or  five  such  readings  are  made  as  rapidly  as 
'  possible,  the  usual  interval  between  each  reading  being  about  10  sec.  A 
signal  is  then  given  to  the  burner  to  start  the  kiln  and  the  time  of  stuiiing 
may  be  noted. 

In  the  Bureau  investigation,  of  sixty-three  observations  of  the  time 
the  layer  of  the  chnker  fell  after  stopping  the  kiln,  the  mean  value  was  10 
sec.  with  an  average  deviation  of  3  sec.  The  average  time  of  stopping 
the  kiln  for  a  reading,  computed  from  104  measurements  was  1  min.  and 
20  sec.  The  kiln  was  stopped  for  a  measurement  every  ^  br.,  which  it 
is  believed  ie  a  satisfactory  interval. 

In  the  case  of  plants  burning  oil  as  fuel  we  beUeve  the  same  considera- 
tions as  outUned  above  should  hold.  In  those  burning  gas,  the  flame 
is  not  so  bright  and  does  not  emit  so  much  hght;  at  any  rate,  the  kiln 
should  be  stopped  because  of  the  dust.  Thus,  probably  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  in  coal  plants  should  be  followed. 

Ettots  in  Measurements. — Even  though  the  hning  in  the  burning 
zone  is  heated  fairly  uniformly  while  the  kiln  rotates,  there  probably  is  a 
shght  departure  from  black-body  conditiona  due  to  rapid  cooUng  after 
stopping  the  fuel  supply.  N^evertheless  the  emissivity  of  thesurfaceof  the 
hning  and  also  of  the  clinker,  is  high;  the  error  due  to'  departure  from 
black-body  conditions  perhaps  does  not  amount  to  more  than  10°  C. 
Thus,  while  the  absolute  values  of  the  temperature  readings  may  all  be 
10°  C.  too  low,  this  departure  is  very  probably  the  same  for  all  readings, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  readings,  which  is  the  most  important  object, 
is  not  affected  by  this  source  of  error. 

The  smallest  increment  of  temperature  that  can  easily  be  measured 
with  the  Leeds  A  Northrup  optical  pyrometer  in  its.  industrial  form  is 
about  i"  C.  The  cahbration  of  the  pyrometer,  with  reference  to  a  stand- 
ard optical  pyrometer,  may  generally  be  rehed  upon  to  remain  good  to 
±  10°  C.  Including  the  possible  error  due  to  departure  from  black-body 
conditions,  it  is  believed  that  the  temperature  measurements,  consider- 
ing only  pyrometry  errors,  may  be  estimated  good  to  ±M°  C. 

The  fact  that  the  temperature-versus-time  curve  is  extrapolated  to 
estimate  the  temperature  of  the  kiln  is  not  r^arded  as  introducing  any 
UDcertunty  into  the  measurement,  but  rather  to  make  it  more  rehable 
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than  &ny  single  meBaurement.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  matching  must  be  made,  a  single  measurement  might  be  in  error 
because  of  incorrect  matching.  These  errors  are  partly  eliminated  by 
drawing  the  temperature-time  curve  through  the  pointa.  Nevertheless, 
occasionally  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  clinker  fall  because  of  dust;  in 
such  cases  the  average  value  for  the  time  of  fall  of  the  clinker  counted 
from  the  instant  of  stopping  the  co^  and  kiln,  may  be  aasumed  and  the 
curve  extrapolated  for  this  average  time.  In  these  instances,  aa  well  as 
in  others  where  the  points  do  not  fall  very  well  on  a  straight  line,  the 
error  is  greater.  As  a  rule  the  temperature-time  points  follow  very 
closely  a  str^ght  hne,  thus  making  the  extrapolation  easy  and  precise, 
see  Fig.  1. 
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Fta.  1. — Typical  extrapolation  plots  op  TBiiPKHATmiE 

Since  in  the  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  the  average  time  from 
the  fall  of  the  cUnker  from  the  lining  to  the  first  reading  was  13  sec.  and 
the  average  rate  of  cooling  of  the  lining  was  2°  C.  per  second,  the  avera^ 
value  of  the  correction  resulting  from  extrapolation  was  26°  C. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  kiln  operation  that  the  sintering  zone  fiuctuatee 
back  and  forth  for  several  feet.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  burner  is  to 
keep  this  zone  the  proper  length  and  in  the  proper  position  by  control 
of  the  kiln  speed,  the  rate  of  addition  of  the  raw  feed — ^theee  two  factors 
are  coupled  and  controlled  together — and  the  coal  and  air  supply. 
Since  the  pyrometer  is  kept  fixed  in  alignment,  it  may  be  that  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  is  not  always  being  measured.  It  is  not  ordinarily 
possible  to  observe  the  extent  of  these  small  fiuctuations.  At  times, 
however,  the  sintering  zone  can  be  observed  to  be  flagrantly  out  of 
position,  in  which  case  the  temperature  readings  should  indicate  that 
such  a  condition  exists. 
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Significance  of  MeaaureTnenia. — ^The  extent  to  which  the  cetneoting 
coDatitueots  in  the  burning  of  a  Portland  cement  clinker  are  formed 
depends  principally  on  two  factors:  the  temperature  of  burning  and  the 
time  of  burning.  In  actual  operation  of  the  kiln,  the  burner  judges  the 
proper  degree  of  burning  by  the  appearance  of  the  chnker  in  the  kiln  and 
as  it  leaves  the  kiln.  To  say  the  leaat,  this  is  a  very  imperfect  method. 
He  controls  the  degree  of  burning  by  varying,  first,  the  speed  of  the  kiln 
together  with  the  amount  of  raw  feed  and,  second,  the  amount  of  coal. 
By  the  former  operation,  the  time  of  burning  is  controlled;  and  by  the 
latter,  the  temperature  of  burning  is  controlled.  Within  certain  hmits, 
it  is  possible  to  burn  a  clinker,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  short  time  at  s  high 
temperature  and,  on  the  other,  for  a  longer  time  at  a  lower  temperature 
and  still  produce  the  same  degree  of  burning.  Since,  in  practice,  both 
the  time  and  temperature  are  varied  to  some  extent  and  since  ordinarily 
only  the  burning  temperature  can  be  measured,  it  is  evident  that  the 
temperature  measurements  cannot  properly  be  compared  and  correlated 
unless  the  time  of  burning  is  approximately  the  same.  Although  the 
speed  of  the  kiln  can  be  measured,  other  factors  that  enter  into  the  time  of 
burning  cannot  be  estimated;  these  axe  the  length  of  the  sintering  zone 
and  the  inside  diameter  of  the  kiln,  both  of  which  vary  from  time  to  time. 
With  normal  operation  of  the  kiln,  it  is  believed  that  the  times  of  burning 
are  not  sufficiently  divergent  to  vitiate  comparison  of  the  burning 
temperatures. 

Several  conditions  occasionally  arise,  however,  which  produce  ab- 
n(»inal  operation  of  the  kiln  and,  accordingly,  the  temperatiure  readings 
taken  during  these  intervals  should  not  be  considered  as  tal^n  with  the 
normal  time  of  biuming.    Some  of  these  conditions  are : 

1.  When  the  partly  calcined  raw  material  builds  up  around  the  cir- 
cumference just  before  the  sintering  zone  and  restricts  the  opening  of 
the  kiln  at  this  point,  the  distribution  of  temperature  along  the  kiln 
changes  considerably.  The  ring  formed  in  such  a  case  tends  to  cut  down 
the  draft  making  the  front  part  of  the  kiln  hotter  than  normal.  In 
addition,  the  sintering  zone  appears  to  be  shorter  than  normal  and  closer 
to  the  front  of  the  kiln.  Thus,  whenever  a  ring  forms  in  the  kiln,  the 
clinker  is  probably  burned  at  a  higher  temperature  for  a  shorter  time  or 
may  even  be  overburned. 

2.  Sometimes  an  excess  of  raw  feed  enters  the  kiln.  This  large  amount 
of  the  material  abstracts  considerable  heat  from  the  sintering  zone,  tending 
to  lower  its  temperature.  When  this  condition  goes  too  far  it  is  necessary 
to  slow  down  the  kiln,  or  even  to  stop  it,  in  order  that  the  large  mass  of 
material  may  be  burned  to  the  proper  degree. 

3.  Excess  of  coal,  or  "flooding"  of  coal,  causes  a  lowering  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  mntering  zone.  Such  a  large  amount  of  powdered  coal  may 
come  through  that  very  little  will  burn,  owing  to  the  Umited  amountof  air. 
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The  exc^s  of  coal  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  heat  and  coola  the  hot  zone. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  coal  burns  all  along  the  kiln,  and  the  rear  end 
becomes  hotter. 

Condusiona  from  MecauremeTUa. — Emphasia  should  be  placed  on  the 
fact  th&t  a  single  measurement  of  the  burning  temperature  haa  little 
meaning;  for  a  gross  accidental  error  may  have  occurred  in  the  measure 
ment;  or,  for  some  reason,  the  kiln  may  not  have  been  operating  DomuUly. 
Consequently  conclusions  from  the  data  can  only  be  drawn  when  a 
succession  of  temperatures  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  have  been  taken. 
For  this  purpose,  readings  should  be  taken  through  8  or  10  hr.  of  each  day 
and  for  several  days.  A  very  vital  correlation  is  one  between  the  chemical 
compositions  of  the  raw  mix  and  clinker  and  the  burning  temperatures. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  the  factors  and  conditions  that  may 
exist  to  make  this  correlation  uncertain. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  abnormal  conditions  of  kiln  opera- 
tion, mentioned  before,  under  which  temperatures  are  not  being  measured 
properly. 

2.  The  factors  of  time  and  temperature  of  burning,  as  well  as  the 
chemical  composition  of  mix  sod  clinker,  control  the  extent  of  formation 
of  the  cementing  constituents  in  the  clinker.  The  question  of  variation 
in  time  of  burning  has  been  discussed  previously.  A  cement  of  the  same 
composition  may  be  burned  over  a  considerable  range  of  temperatm^  and 
for  the  same  time  and  still  produce  a  cement  passing  specifications.  That 
is,  the  part  burned  at  the  higher  temperatures  will  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  cementing  constituents.  Thus  a  petrographic  examination 
of  the  clinker  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  judge  this  factor.  To 
properly  compare  burning  temperatures  with  chemical  composition,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  that  equiUbrium'has  been  attained;  that  is,  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  cementing  constituents  possible  has  been  formed 
or  that  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  theoretical  quantity  has  been 
formed  in  each  biu-n. 

3.  Several  other  external  factors  of  more  or  less  indeterminate  effect 
enter  into  making  the  chemical  composition  uncertain,  (a)  It  is  known 
that  part  of  the  fine  coal  ash  blowing  through  the  kiln  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  the  raw  mix  or  partly  burned  mix.  Since  the  quantity  and 
composition  of  the  coal  may  vary  from  time  to  time,  this  eff^t  may  not 
be  constant.  .  (b)  Part  of  the  coating  on  the  kiln  lining  falls  off  occasion- 
ally into  the  partly  burned  mix  or  the  chnker.  This  coating  is  composed 
of  material  from  previous  mixes  and  its  admixture  possibly  can  change 
the  composition  of  the  mix  very  appreciably,  (c)  Two  raw  mixes  may 
have  identical  chemical  compositions  but  require  different  burning  tem- 
peratures for  the  reason  that  the  raw  mix  materials  are  in  different  phys- 
ical or  chemical  conditions.  For  example,  a  mix  in  which  treater  dust  is 
added  may  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as  one  in  which  none  is 
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added;  but  the  treater  dust  mix  would  do  doubt  jequire  a  differeot  burn- 
ing temperature  because  that  part  of  the  mix  represented  by  the  treater 
dust  had  been  burned  previously. 

In  case  the  temperatiu*e  readings  are  fairly  constant,  say  within 
50"  C,  we  beheve  it  is  proper  to  average  the  readings.  Such  a  mean, 
however,  is  not  considered  as  having  much  significance  when  the  tem- 
perature rises  or  falls  considerably  during  the  day.  In  the  latter  cases, 
the  range  of  temperature  covered  by  the  best  representative  Une  drawn 
through  the  separate  readings  may  be  found.  This  process  is  justified 
and  is  probably  of  value  when  only  a  few  chemical  analyses  of  the  raw 
mix  or  clinker,  composed  of  a  number  of  samples  taken  during  a  period 
of  several  hours,  are  made. 

When  correlating  the  burning  temperature  with  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  raw  mix,  one  should  not  forget  to  take  account  of  the  time 
of  travel  of  the  mix  from  the  feed  end  to  the  chnkering  zone  at  the  point 
where  the  temperature  is  measured. 

The  Epeasurement  of  the  temperature  in  the  clinkering  zone  is  not 
an  easy  and  convenient  matter;  to  do  it  properly  requires  considerable 
practice,  two  persons,  and  the  assistance  of  the  burner.  In  addition,  the 
kiln  must  be  stopped  for  about  IH  min.  for  each  temperature  measure- 
ment. However,  the  loss  of  production  entailed  is  very  slight.  The 
measurement  of  temperature  in  the  clinkering  zone  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  a  continuous  pyrometric  control  of  a  kiln,  but  rather  as  a 
special  aid  to  be  used  at  intervaJs  in  the  study  of  the  relation  between 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  raw  mix  and  clinker  with  the  burning 
temperature,  and  in  the  introduction  and  investigation  of  any  new  factors 
that  may  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  burning  temperature. 

Tempebatuhes  at  Rear  End  of  Kiln  and  in  Stack 

There  probably  are  considerably  greater  differences  in  the  various 
cement  plants  in  the  temperatures  of  the  rear  end  and  stack  gases  than 
there  are  in  the  temperatures  in.  the  sintering  zone.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  rear  end  and  stack  temperatures  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
the  construction  of  the  rear-end  housing  and  stack  and  on  the  process 
while  the  temperature  in  the  burning  zone  is  governed  principally  by  the 
mix.  Kiln  construction  and  the  process  differ  widely  in  various  plants, 
while  the  composition  of  the  mix  must  lie  within  definite  hmits.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  following  discussion  we  shall  have  to  refer  in  more 
detail  to  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  kiln  investigated  by  this 
Bureau,  and  the  statements  cannot  be  as  general  as  in  the  discussion  of 
the  temperatures  of  the  clinkering  zone. 

Rear-end  Temperatureg. — The  average  temperature  of  the  gases 
leaving  the  end  of  the  kiln  experimented  on  was  about  650°  C.    Occasion- 
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ally  the  temperature  rose  as  liigh  as  800°  C.  and  fell  as  low  as  SOO°C.  The 
temperature  of  the  couple  fluctuated  as  much  as  10°  or  15°  C.  in  5  mio. 
The  atmosphere  at  the  rear  end  was  extremely  dusty,  containing  the 
alkaUne  cement  dust,  and  was  sometimes  slightly  reducing  or  slightly 
oxidizing. 

The  hot  junction  of  the  thermocouple  was  placed  near  the  axis  of  the 
kiln  about  1  ft.  in  from  the  plane  of  the  rear  end.  As  far  as  the  positioQ 
of  introduction  and  the  length  of  the  couple  are  concerned,  these  depend 
on  the  construction  of  the  rear-end  housing  of  the  kilo.  It  was  found 
possible  to  place  a  7-ft.  couple  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  stack  base 
so  that  the  hot  junctiou  would  be  in  the  correct  position. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  occurs  with  the  rear-end  couple  is  -the 
building  up  of  cement  dust  on  the  pyrometer  protection  tube.  This 
dust  cakes  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  mass  of  dust  may  form  around 
the  hot  junction,  introducing  a  large  time  lag  in  the  indications  and  even 
swamping  out  short-period  variations  in  temperature  of  the  BUrrounding 
gases.  If  the  couple  is  placed  too  near  the  feed  pipe,  a  bridge. of  caked 
dust  may  form  between  the  pipe  and  couple  making  the  effect  worse. 
To  prevent  this,  every  part  of  the  couple  should  be  placed  at  least  2  ft. 
from  any  part  of  the  caked  feed  pipe.  It  may  be  necessary  to  bend  the 
couple  in  order  to  do  this.  At  present  the  only  way  that  appears  feasible 
to  prevent  the  caked  dust  from  affecting  the  temperature  reading  materi- 
ally is  to  remove  this  dust  periodically;  at  least  once  every  12  hr.  Per- 
haps as  simple  a  way  as  any  is  to  have  the  couple  protection  tube  rest  in  a 
sleeve  which  extends  from  the  head  of  the  couple  to  about  half  way  down 
the  tube  and  which  fits  the  tube  rather  closely.  Each  time  the  tube  is 
to  be  cleaned,  it  is  pulled  up  through  this  sleeve  and  the  accumulated 
dust  is  shaved  off. 

The  choice  of  the  proper  material  for  the  protecting  tube  of  the  thermo- 
couple is  another  source  of  difficulty.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
iron  tubes  will  not  last  long  in  the  atmosphere  existing  in  the  end  of  a 
dry-process  kiln  because  they  are  oxidized  and  rapidly  attacked  by  the 
dust.  A  porcelain,  clay,  or  other  such  refractory  tube  would  also  be 
attacked.  Probably  the  best  tube  that  can  be  obtained  at  present  is  one 
of  nichrome  or  chromel  of  fairly  thin  w^.  In  wet-process  plants  where 
the  temperature  at  the  rear  is  considerably  lower  and  the  atmosphere 
less  dusty  than  in  dry  process  plants,  it  is  probable  that  little  trouble 
would  be  experienced  from  the  corrosion  of  protecting  tubes  and  the 
caking  of  dust.  A  base-metal  thermocouple  of  iron-constantan  or 
chromel-alumel  is  satisfactory.  The  chromel-alumel  couple  will  have  a 
longer  life  and  can  withstand  a  higher  temperature  but  is  slightly  more 
costly. 

To  record  the  temperature  of  the  couple  any  one  of  the  galvanometric 
thermocouple  recorders  on  the  market  may  be  used.     Since  most  of  these 
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recorders  are  not  as  dustproof  as  they  should  be  for  use  in  a  cement  plant, 
they  should  be  mounted  in  a  dust  proof  cabinet.  Information  con- 
cerning thermocouple  and  recorder  iostallationB  is  given  elsewhere.* 

The  installation  of  pyrometers  in  the  rear  end  of  rotary  kilns  has  not 
been  common  in  cement-mill  practice.  Because  they  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  we  believe  that  they  should  be  employed  more  frequently.  In 
plants  that  do  not  attempt  to  save  some  of  the  heat  carried  away  in  the 
gases  leaving  the  kiln,  records  of  temperatiu-es  at  the  rear  end  should  in- 
dicate how  to  reduce  this  I.J8S  to  a  minimitm  by  correlating  the  changes 
in  temperatures  with  the  length  of  flame,  the  draft  through  the  kiln, 
and  other  factors.  In  plants  where  the  waste  gases  are  utilized  to  heat 
boilers,  a  pyrometer  at  the  rear  end,  as  well  as  one  at  the  waste^as 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  boiler,  will  show,  in  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned correlations,  the  optimum  temperature  of  the  gases,  and  will  give 
a  record  of  the  attainment  of  this  condition.  Although  there  are  other 
means  of  recording  the  time  of  stopping  of  a  kiln  (the  supply  of  fuel  is 
usually  stopped  when  the  kiln  stops),  a  pyrometer  in  the  rear  end  by 
recording  the  temperature  of  the  gas  will  more  nearly  approximate  the 
true  time  the  kiln  was  ineffective  in  production.  As  stated  before,  the 
temperature  at  the  rear  end  is  abnormally  low  when  a  ring  occurs  in  the 
kiln ;  as  a  rule  one  should  be  able  to  tell  from  the  records  the  duration  of 
a  ring.  Again,  when  there  is  a  large  excess  of  fuel  the  temperature  at  the 
rear  is  abnormally  high.  It  appears,  from  data  obtained,  that  when  the 
kiln  is  operating  normally,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  maximum  temperature 
in  the  clinkering  zone  is  followed  by  a  similar  change  in  temperature 
of  the  rear-end  couple  greatly  diminished  in  m^nitude. 

Stack  Temperatures. — The  stack  temperatures  encountered  in  the  kiln 
investigated  averaged  about  250°  C;  they  ranged  from  about  200°  to 
300°  C.  The  gases  after  passing  out  the  rear  end  of  the  kiln  were  pur- 
posely cooled  by  the  admixture  of  air  entering  the  stack  base  from  the 
outeide.  The  atmosphere  was  considerably  less  dusty  than  at  the  rear 
end;  and  because  the  dust  was  at  so  low  a  temperatin^  it  was  not  corrosive 
and  did  not  cake  to  the  extent  it  did  in  the  end  of  the  kiln. 

The  couple  was  placed  in  the  stack  about  15  ft.  from  the  floor  of  the 
stack  base.  This  couple  should  be  &  sufficient  distance  up  the  stack  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  well-mixed  gases  in  case  air  is  admitted 
below. 

If  the  temperatures  are  as  low  as  indicated,  the  installation  may  be 
similar  to  the  rear-end  couple  but  much  simphfled  because  there  should 
be  no  trouble  from  errors  in  measurements  due  to  caking  of  dust  on  the 
pyrometer  tube  and  no  corrosion  of  an  iron  protecting  tube.  An  iron- 
constantan  couple  should  be  very  satiEsfactory  for  these  low  temperatures. 

*  Thermoelectric  Fyronaetry,  by  Foote,  H&mson,  and  Fairchild.  K«cording  ^- 
rometiy,  by  Fairchild  and  Foote.     This  volume. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperatures  are  consiclerably  h^her,  for  ex- 
ample above  500°  C,  the  same  precautions  will  probably  have  to  be  taken 
as  with  rear-end  couples. 

If  air  is  mixed  with  the  gases  leaving  the  end  of  the  kiln  and  the  tem- 
perature, htimidity,  and  quantity  of  this  air  are  constant,  the  indica- 
tions of  the  stack  couple  should  correspond  in  direction  of  variation  to 
those  of  the  rear-end  couple.  Usually,  however,  the  air  conditions  are 
not  constant,  and  the  couples  will  not  correspond. 

With  less  exactness  than  the  rear-end  couple,  the  records  of  the  stack 
pyrometer  will  also  indicate  the  stopping  of  the  kiln,  the  formation  of 
a  ring  in  the  kiln,  and  flooding  of  fuel.  In  case  the  waste  gases  pass 
through  dust  precipitators,  the  stack  couple  should  show  whether  the 
temperature  of  the  gasea  is  proper  for  the  precipitators. 

This  discussion  of  the  application  of  pyrometric  methods  to  the  opera- 
tion and  control  of  cement  kilns,  while  far  from  complete,  will  possibly 
serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  advantages  and  poaaibilities  of  such  methods. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Pearson,  of  the  Cement  Section  of  this 
Bureau,  for  affording  us  the  opportunity  of  undertaking  this  inveetigation. 
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Application  of  pyrometers  to  the  Ceramic  Industry 

Br    JOHN   p.    OOHBHN,*   PHILASCLFHIA,    PA. 
(Cbio>(o  MMtinc,  S«pt«mbv,  IBIB.) 

Rbchntlt  the  head  burner  at  a  brick  plant  with  over  40  years'  experi- 
ence said  that  he  had  burned  brick  by  guess  for  over  half  his  lifetime  and 
had  used  pyrometeis  for  2^  yeara  but  hoped  that  he  would  never  have 
to  burn  kilns  without  pyrometers  again.  The  ceramic  engineer  in  making 
a  special  study  of  the  burning  of  clay  ware  and  the  effect  the  heat  of  the 
kiln  has  on  color  and  vitrification  ia  also  rapidly  placing  the  burning  of 
clay  on  a  twentieth-century  basis. 

Clay  ware  may  be  divided  into  various  groups,  brick  and  drEiin  tile; 
sewer  pipe;  firebrick;  and  pottery,  which,  in  turn  may  be  subdivided 
into  special  classes.  A^  nearly  as  the  analysis  of  the  clay  type  of  kiln, 
.  etc.,  will  allow,  there  are  practically  the  same  problems  to  solve 
in  burning  in  all  of  the  processes  or  operations.  The  underlying 
objective  is  the  same,  namely,  the  production  of  the  best  grade  of  ware 
under  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manufacturing  system. 

The  principal  problem  in  the  production  of  clay  ware  is  the  burning  off 
of  the  kilns.  The  most  modem  steam  shovel  may  dig  the  clay  and  the 
most  advanced  types  of  pug  mills  and  wire  cut  machines  or  molds  of 
various  kinds  may  be  installed,  but  unless  the  drying  and  burning  of  the 
wareia  succeasful,  all  of  the  previous  operations  will  be  useless.  On 
this  final  operation  depends  the  entire  result  of  the  plant. 

In  reality,  burning  of  all  clay  ware  is  purely  a  heating  proposition. 
The  kilns,  or  furnaces,  should  be  so  designed  as  to  give  equal  distribution 
of  heat.  Consequently,  the  problems  of  design  and  construction  of 
kilns  to  produce  equal  distribution  of  heat  require  serious  consideration,  as 
do  also  the  questions  of  heat  control  and  draft  control.  The  three  most 
important  factors  in  the  burning  of  practically  all  types  of  kilns  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  The  installation  of  dependable  pyrometers  by 
which  the  temperature  can  be  accurately  mcasiu'ed;  the  draft  gage  to 
show  just  how  much  air  or  draft  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  over  the 
grate  bars  to  effect  good  combustion  and  to  allow  the  rate  of  heating  to  be 
controlled  by  adjustment  of  the  dampers;  the  construction  of  the  kiln; 
since  it  is  the  container  of  heat,  it  must  be  built  according  to  modem  prin- 
ciples. These  three  primary  factors  are  here  considered  with  reference 
to  the  burning  of  the  ware  and  the  resultant  economical  advantages. 


■  Secretary,  The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 
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Pybombter  Installation 

The  first  requifiite  for  efficient  burning  is  a  pyrometer.  The  equip- 
ment to  best  meet  the  condition  of  each  particular  plant  should  be 
carefully  selected  in  order  to  secure  the  great«Bt  returns  from  the 
investment.  The  purchaser  who  buys  on  a  price  basis  atone  is  not  doing 
justice  to  his  business  experience.  The  equipment  that  will  be  mc^t  suit- 
able for  all  plants  should  consist  of  a  thermocouple  in  each  kiln,  a  hi^- 
resistance  indicating  pyrometer  for  the  use  of  the  burner,  and  a  record- 
ing pyrometer  to  be  used  as  a  check  to  prove  whether  or  not  the  burning 
baa  been  carried  out  as  directed;  also  rotary-type  and  plug-type  switches 
to  permit  any  thermocouple  to  be  connected  to  indicating  and  recording 


Thermocouples. — While,  in  general,  the  equipment  outlined  is  suitable 
for  all  plants,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
thermocouples.  There  have  been  developed  within  the  past  2  to  3  years 
a  number  of  types  of  thermocouples  composed  of  base-metal  alloys. 
These  alloys  are  somewhat  limited  in  their  application  on  account  of  the 
rapid  oxidation  of  the  elements  under  high  temperature,  and,  therefore, 
should  only  be  used  under  favorable  circumstances.  The  most  satis- 
factory thermocouple  is  composed  of  pure  platinum  wire  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  wire  composed  of  90  per  cent,  platinum  and  10  per 
cent,  rhodium.  The  melting  point  of  the  wire  in  the  couple  is  over  3150"  F. 
(1732"  C.)  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  nearly  all  kilns.  Protecting  tubes 
composed  of  a  very  dense  and  highly  glazed  porcelain  are  used  to  protect 
the  platinum  wire  from  attack  and  contamination  of  the  gases  of 
combustion.  These  tubes  are  in  turn  protected  by  outside  tubes  of 
"corundite"  fireclay.  This  thermocouple  should  be  used  in  nearly  all 
applications,  particularly  when  the  temperature  will  exceed  2000"  F. 
(1093°  C).  Some  plants  use  base-metal  thermocouples  for  kilns  burning 
sewer  pipe  and  firebrick,  which  require  temperatures  frequently  in  excess 
of  the  melting  point  of  the  base-metal  elements. 

Should  the  conditions  warrant,  a  base-metal  thermocouple  composed  of 
a  nickel-chromium  alloy,  with  a  melting  point  of  2600"  F,  (1427°  C),  may 
be  uEed.  In  order  to  protect  this  couple  from  oxidation,  porcelain  tubes 
must  be  used  and  preferably  another  outer  tube  of  fireclay  to  protect  the 
porcelain  tube  from  injury. 

Indicating  and  Recording  InstrumeniB. — The  indicating  and  recording 
instruments  should  be  built  up  with  an  internal  resistance  of  at  least  600 
ohms,  in  order  to  overcome  the  change  in  lead  wire  resistance  either  due 
to  the  use  of  different  length  of  leads  or  temperature  changes  along  the 
leads.  The  possible  source  of  error  is  proportionate  to  the  resistance  of 
the  meter  to  the  ratio  of  increased  resistance  of  lead  wire  or  thermocouple 
over  the  normal  external  resistance  of  the  circuit.    Accordingly  instru- 
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mentB  of  a  lower  reeiBtance  than  600  ohms  only  minimtie  the  error.  This 
can  readily  be  shown  by  the  following  example :  Aaaume  that  a  pyrome- 
ter reads  accurately  when  using  50  ft.  (15  m.)  of  No.  12  g^e  single-con-  ' 
ductor  copper  wire.  If  500  ft.  of  this  wire  is  added,  as  the  resistance  per 
foot  is  0.00159  ohm,  for  500  ft.  this  resistance  will  be  0.795  ohm.  If  a 
5-ohm  instrument  is  used,  the  error  produced  by  this  wire  is  its  rt^istance 
0.795  ohms  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  instrument,  or  5  ohms,  which 
equals  15.9  per  cent.;  or  at  1500°  F.  (816°  C),  an  error  of  238.5°  F. 
(132.5°  C).  If  a  500-ohm  instrument  is  used,  the  error  will  be  the  resis- 
tance of  the  wiring,  0.795  ohm,  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  instni- 
ment,  600  ohms,  which  equals  0.13  per  cent.,  or  at  1500°  F.  an  error  of 
2°  F.  This  error  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  on  tbe 
scale  of  a  pyrometer  graduated  to  2000°  F.  or  3000°  F. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  only  the  most  improved  form  of 
construction  will  embody  these  advantages.  The  recording  pyrometer 
should  also  be  of  similar  high-resistance  construction  and  of  a  simplified 
design.  It  is  best  to  use  an  individual-chart  instrument  for  each  kiln 
under  fire  so  that  when  filed  the  charts  can  easily  be  referred  to.  A 
recorder  producing  more  than  one  record  is  more  complicated;  and  as  the 
various  kilns  are  brought  up  to  heat  and  burned  off,  it  is  diflicult  to  decide 
just  when  to  tear  off  the  chart.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  the  indicating  pyro- 
meter and  switchboard  for  use  of  the  burner  and  also  a  circular-chart 
high-resistance  recording  pyrometer  with  rotaty  type  switch  so  that  any 
kiln  may  be  connected  with  the  recorder  as  placed  under  fire.  Addi- 
tional recorders  may  be  used  if  desired.  The  chart  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  circular  carbon-paper  disk  which  revolves  with  the  chart.  This 
eliminates  the  use  of  ink  in  any  form  and  the  consequent  cleanii^  and 
filling  of  the  pen.  As  the  chart  is  rotated  by  an  8-day  clock,  a  tempera- 
ture record  of  an  entire  run  may  be  made  on  a  single  chart. 

Another  type  of  recording  pyrometer  is  the  continuous-chart  recorder, 
which  is  suppUed  with  a  60-day  roll  of  chart  paper.  This  may  be  clipped 
off  at  the  end  of  each  burn  and  then  plugged  on  to  another  kiln.  This 
type  of  recorder  also  produces  a  permanent  record  without  the  use  of  ink 
by  means  of  a  carbon  ribbon  passing  between  the  chart  and  the  recording 
arm. 

Installation  of  Pyrometers. — In  the  installation  of  pyrometer  equip- 
ment on  kilns,  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  follow  the  best  practice- 
The  thermocouples  should  extend  about  3  in.  (7  cm.)  inside  the  kiln 
crown  so  that  the  temperature  recorded  should  be  as  close  to  the  true 
temperature  as  possible  and  not  seriously  affected  by  heat  radiation 
from  the  kiln  walls.  At  some  plants,  an  effort  was  made  to  protect 
the  thermocouple  by  placing  it  so  that  it  did  not  extend  through  the 
crown  inside  the  kiln.  Naturally  the  temperature  was  seriously  affected 
by  the  heat  radiation  and  heat  absorption  of  the  brick  composing  the 
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crown,  and  dependable  results  could  hardly  be  expected.  Moisture- 
proof  caps  should  be  provided  for  the  couples,  so  that  rain  or  duat  can- 
not seep  down  the  porcelain  or  firebrick  tubes.  The  wire  should  be 
supported  by  ataybolts  at  proper  intervals  so  that  undue  stresses  will 
not  be  placed  on  the  thermocouple. 

In  general,  the  results  that  may  be  expected  by  the  installation  of 
pyrometers  are  as  follows:  (1)  Securing  proper  temperature  of  kiln 
from  which  the  best  temperature  curve  ntay  be  plotted  and  used  for 
burning  all  similar  clays.  (2)  Efficient  operation  of  the  kilns  by  the 
burner,  who  has  definite  temperature  curves  to  designate  the  condition 
of  the  kiln  at  various  periods  of  the  burn.  (3)  Elimination  of  uneven 
firing,  thus  enabling  the  burner  to  bring  the  kilns  up  to  heat  without 
any  set-backs.  (4)  Saving  of  fuel,  by  shortening  the  time  of  bum  due 
to  more  even  rate  of  firing.  (5)  Making  more  rapid  turnover  of  plant 
capacity  due  to  shorter  time  of  burning.  X6)  Producing  actual  records 
of  the  proper  burning  conditions  so  that  the  management  will  have 
access  to  this  information  at  any  time,  (7)  Providing  valuable  data 
for  the  ceramic  engineer,  in  analyzing  the  clay  and  the  relation  that  cer- 
tain temperatures  have  on  shades  and  quality.  (8)  Eliminating  careless 
firing  of  the  kilns,  especially  during  the  night  shift  when  the  firemen  are 
inchned  to  shirk  their  work,  as  the  records  would  show  their  negligence. 
Statistics  show  that  approximately  75  per  cent,  more  fuel  is  used  in 
bringing  up  &  kiln  with  30,000  or  50,000  brick  that  has  been  allowed 
to  drop  back  150  "  F.  than  if  the  set-back  had  not  occurred. 

Draft  Effects  in  Kiln  Burning 

The  second  requisite  for  good  kiln  control  is  the  use  of  proper  draft 
'  conditions.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  good  temperature  control 
of  the  kiln  without  knowing  the  amount  of  draft  and  the  change  in 
draft  conditions.  A  very  simple  form  of  draft  gage  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  consists  of  an  inclined  glass  tube  with  oil  and  spirit  Une  level.  The 
ga^e  is  graduated  in  hundredths  of  inches  and  may  be  attached  per- 
manently to  each  kiln  stack  or  used  portably  by  mounting  on  a  tripod 
or  stand.  The  effects  of  changes  in  draft  in  the  control  of  the  kiln  are 
very  important,  but  apparently  receive  little  aittention.  When  there 
is  a  strong  draft,  the  kiln  will  burn  faster  and  the  dampers  in  the  stacks 
should  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Kiln  Construction 

Apparently  every  burner  and  superintendent  has  original  ideas 
concerning  kiln  construction,  which  they  have  carried  out  at  the  various 
plants  so  that  there  are  almost  as  many  different  types  of  kiln  construc- 
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tion  as  there  are  plants.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  is  to  build  a 
kiln  without  giving  proper  attention  to  the  fine  capacity.  As  a  result 
the  burner  is  unable  to  bring  his  heat  down  to  the  bottom  and  only  the 
upper  courses  will  be  burnt  to  color,  proper  degree  of  hardness,  or  com- 
plete vitrification,  depending  on  which  of  these  is  desired.  Kilns  with 
proper  flue  regulation  to  support  the  pyrometric  control  should  have 
a  uniform  bum  from  the  third  course  upward,  if  used  to  advantage. 
Flues  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  draft  can  be  easily  regulated  by 
the  burner;  hot  spots  or  cold  spots  are  entirely  unnecessary.  By  closmg 
or  opening  the  dampers,  quick  changes  in  draft  should  be  secured  which 
in  turn  is  shown  by  the  information  given  by  the  pyrometer  readings. 
While  there  are  innumerable  types  of  kilns  a  few  seem  to  have  proved 
their  worth  and,  accordingly,  have  become  practically  the  standard  of 
their  type.  The  installation  of  the  pyrometer  equipment  depends  con- 
siderably on  the  general  scheme  of  burning. 


FiQ,  2.^DB4n  OAGB  0  TO  2"  of  watkr. 

The  old-fashioned  scove  kiln  can  be  eluuinated  entirely,  as  this  has 
no  practical  manner  of  control  and  depends  entirely  on  natural  draft. 
The  round  down-draft  kiln  is  very  largely  used  for  burning  brick,  drain 
tile,  and  aewer  pipe,  and  is  known  as  a  periodic  kiln.  The  thermocouple 
is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  kiln  near  the  apex.  The  heat  from  the  fire 
boxes  passes  to  the  top  and  is  then  drawn  down  through  the  brick, 
which  are  piled  in  courses  with  about  1  in.  (2.5  cm.)  space  between  each 
brick.  The  necessity  for  good  draft  conditions  can  readily  be  understood 
as  the  heat  must  be  drawn  down  through  the  brick  and  out  through  the 
flues  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  to  the  stack.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  plant 
with  its  pyrometer  equipment  controlling  the  burning  of  the  round 
down-draft  kilns.  The  indicating  and  recording  instruments  are  very 
similar  for  all  kilns  but  the  application  of  the  thermocouple  to  the  kilns 
differs  with  the  construction  of  the  kilns. 
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Iq  instaUing  a  pyrometer  equipmeDt  on  the  periodic  kiln,  the  thermo- 
couple is  usually  installed  about  3  in.  inude  the  kiln  and  about  3  ft. 
from  the  apex.  The  couple  is  then  in  the  hottest  part  and  registers 
the  highest  temperature.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  pyrometers  for  kiln  burning.  The  temperature  readings 
give  the  burner  a  working  temperature  with  the  highest  temperature  as 
the  guide.  Thermocouples  installed  through  the  side  of  the  kiln  may 
be  more  affected  by  local  changes  in  draft  conditions.  More  than  one 
thermocouple  for  the  average  size  of  round  kiln  has  proved  unnecessary, 
though  some  plants  have  attempted  to  use  them  for  determining  bottom 
temperatures.  As  it  requires,  an  extremely  long  thermocouple  to  pene- 
trate sufficiently  far  toward  the  center  of  the  kiln,  this  extra  thermocouple 
has  not  proved  very  popular.  Also,  with  good  conditions  for  controUing 
the  draft,  the  burner  can  soon  learn  how  to  bring  the  heat  at  the  top  of 
the  kiln  down  to  the  lower  courses  while  he  holds  the  top  steady. 
Such  good  control  has  been  secured  at  some  plants  that  the  temperature 
records  show  where  kilns  have  been  held  for  periods  as  long  as  48  hr. 
without  showing  a  rise  or  drop  in  temperature  exceeding  25°  F,  while  the 
beat  was  being  pulled  down  and  allowed  to  soak  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  kiln.  It  is  in  this  distribution  of  the  beat  uniformly  all  through 
the  kiln  that  pyrometers  have  proved  so  useful. 

Pottery  kilns  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  handle  from  the  view- 
point of  an  installation  of  pyrometers,  due  to  their  construction,  which 
requires  the  thermocouple  to  be  frequently  installed  first  through  the 
outside  wall  and  then  through  the  bag  wall  into  the  kiln  chamber.  The 
length  of  couple  necessary  and  the  peculiar  draft  conditions  in  the  bottle- 
shaped  kilns  have  not  encouraged  many  pyrometer  installations  at  these 
plants,  but  the  urgent  need  of  pyrometric  control  is  recognized.  An 
elaborate  system  of  shrinkage  scales  has  been  devised  at  some  plants,' 
where  tests  are  taken  from  the  kiln  and  measured  for  their  shrinkage  on 
a  shrinkage  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  periodic  kilns  there  are  continuous  kilns,  which  by 
a  process  of  rotation  keep  certain  parts  or  chambers  under  fire  at  all 
times.  The  surplus  heat  from  the  chamber  under  fire  is  used  to  heat  up 
other  chambers  and  accordingly  save  a  great  quantity  of  fuel.  Some  of 
these  kilns  have  as  many  as  60  to  90  chambers  of  40,000  brick  capacity. 
A  number  of  ingenious  methods  have  been  adopted  to  carry  the  heat 
from  one  chamber  to  another.  Some  types  of  kilns  carry  the  heat  through 
Sues  while  one  kiln  of  the  Haigh  continuous  type  uses  a  paper  curtain, 
which  bums  away  when  the  kiln  has  reached  a  certain  temperature 
and  automatically  connects  the  next  chamber  to  the  one  being  burned. 
The  fuel  used  is  generally  producer  gas;  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  light 
the  burner  of  the  new  chamber  at  the  proper  time  and  advance  the 
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burning  of  the  various  chambers  in  rapid  Buccession.  The  remaining 
chambers  are  meanwhile  cooling  off  or  are  being  loaded  or  unloaded. 
If  possible  to  stress  the  importance  of  pyrometer  control  of  continuous 
kilns  over  periodic  kilns,  it  would  seem  that  when  more  than  one  chamber 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  hot  zone  the  advanta,ge  of  a  pyrometer 
is  greatly  enhanced.  By  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature  in  the  hot 
chamber,  the  rate  of  heating  of  the  two  or  three  chambers  in  advance  is 
affected  proportionately.  The  thermocouples,  whether  of  rare  metal  or 
a  nickel-chromium  alloy,  are  installed  through  the  crown.  Usually  the 
crown  of  a  cootinuous  kiln  is  very  thick  to  prevent  heat  waste  so  the 
thermocouples  are  about  30  to  36  in.  (76  to  dl  cm.)  long  and  penetrate 
about  3  in.  inside  the  chamber.  As  the  kilns  often  have  as  many  as  90 
chambers,  the  pyrometer  installation  should  be  carefully  installed  with 
the  wiring  out  of  the  way.  Usually  the  kilns  are  covered  with  a  shed  so 
that  the  wires  may  be  carried  overhead. 


Fio,  3, — American  Drbsbi,br  tunnel  biij». 

Another  kiln  of  interest,  namely  the  American  Dressier  tunnel  kiln, 
is  a  continuous  kiln  in  which  the  floor  of  the  kiln  moves  along  at  a  certain 
rate  and  the  material  is  passed  through  a  hot  zone.  Platinum-rho-. 
dium  thermocouples  are  located  in  the  hot  zone  while  nickel-chromium 
thermocouples  are  placed  at  intervals  of  about  20  ft.  down  the  kiln. 
After  the  ware  is  loaded  on  the  movable  floor  it  is  not  touched  until  ready 
to  be  unloaded  at  the  other  end.  Again  the  degree  of  success  is  dependent 
on  good  kiln  operation  and  the  pyrometer  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
estabhshing  proper  temperatures.  Fig.  3  shows  this  type  of  continuous 
kiln  with  the  thermocouples  located  along  the  top.  Indicating  andrecord- 
ing  instruments  are  placed  in  the  office  of  the  head  burner  where  complete 
data  of  the  temperatures  are  kept.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
this  kiln  has  also  been  placed  in  service  at  steel  plants  for  the  annealing 
and  heat  treatment  of  various  grades  of  steels. 
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Drying  Clat  Ware 

Another  important  temperature  problem  in  day-working  plants  is  . 
the  proper  drying  of  the  ware.  Much  improvement  has  been  brought 
about  in  equipment  for  this  work.  The  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  is 
largely  used  to  heat  the  dryers,  so  it  is  necessary  to  control  the 
amount  of  heat  allowed  to  reach  the  dryer.  A  recording  thermometer 
has  become  instrumental  in  aiding  in  proper  dryer  regulation.  In  con- 
struction, the  equipment  consists  of  a  bulb  filled  with  a  nitrogen  gas  under 
pressure.  This  pressure  is  carried,  bymeans  of  capillary  tubing  protected 
with  bronze  flexible  armor,  to  a  helix  to  which  the  recording  arm  is  attached. 
A  24-hr.  record  chart  is  supplied  so  that  an  actual  temperature  record  is 
produced  of  the  temperature  in  the  dryer.  By  properly  drying  the  clay 
ware,  the  very  start  of  trouble  in  burning  can  be  greatly  eliminated. 

Conclusions 

Almost  any  plant  can  show  the  results  of  poor  burning  either  from 
carelessness  or  "hard  luck"  with  that  particular  kiln.  Almost  all  plants 
will  show  the  result  of  good  bunung  and  it  is  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
good  bums  that  pyrometers  have  been  so  widely  recognized  aa  a  real 
essential  for  the  up-to-date  plant  management.  Other  checks  on  the  kiln 
must  not  be  overlooked,  such  as  "tests"  and  cones.  Cones  show  the 
relative  kiln  condition  but  have  little  to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the 
kiln.  It  is  their  function  to  tell  whether  a  certfun  condition  of  the  kiln 
has  been  reached,  but  their  hmit  of  usefulness  practically  stops  there. 
Pyrometers,  however,  serve  as  a  continuous  guide  for  the  burning  of 
the  kilns  from  the  start  until  the  kiln  is  finally  burned  off. 

It  is  due  to  the  persistent  demand  by  the  ceramic  engineer  and  up-to- 
date  manager  that  this  somewhat  severe  condition  for  the  application  of 
pyrometers  has  been  solved.  It  is  for  the  future  to  decide  whether 
pyrometric  control  will  be  carried  to  the  extent  where  the  burner  sets 
the  pyrometer  and  by  means  of  automatic  control  the  pyrometer  will 
control  the  heatii^  f^  the  kiln  by  a  certain  gradual  increase.  The 
automatic  control  of  temperature  has  already  been  solved  for  the  control 
of  metallurgical  furnaces,  and  its  applications  for  gas-fired  kilns  is  not 
beyond  the  impossible.  Comparatively  much  bigger  things  may  be 
expected  through  the  future  development  of  pyrometers  for  the 
ceramic  industry. 
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Pjrrometry   in  Blast-fumace  Work* 

BT    I>.    B.    HOTBTERf    AND   T.    L.    JOSEPH,  t   VABHINOTON,    D.    C 
(CUoxo  MmUdc,  StpUmbN,  1B16) 

Fob  a  number  of  years  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  investigating; 
certain  problems  relating  to  the  blast  furnace.  In  the  course  of  these 
investigations  it  was  desirable  to  measure,  with  the  optical  pyrometer, 
the  temperatures  occurring  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  Since  no  sys- 
tematic measurements  of  these  temperatures  have  been  published  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  may  be  of  interest.  The  data  given  in  this  paper 
were  obtained  at  thirty-two  blast  furnaces  operated  by  seventeen  com- 
panies; twenty  of  these  furnaces  were  making  iron,  eight  ferromanganese, 
and  five  spiegeteisen.  The  collection  of  this  information  was  made 
possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Manganese  Co.,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corpn.,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Co.,  Clinton 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Donner  Steel  Co.,  John  B.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  E.  E.  Marshall,  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  National 
Tube  Co.,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Republic  Iron  A  Steel  Co.,  Seaboard 
Steel  &  Manganese  Corpn.,  Southeastern  Iron  Corpn.,  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and  the  Wharton  Steel  Co. 

Tehferatorb  of  Blabt-furnace  Hearth 

The  blast  furnace  was,  by  long  odds,  the  earliest  piece  of  industrial 
apparatus  operating  at  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  high  tempera- 
tures, i.e.,  above  1400*  C.  (2552*  F.).  It  is  a  furnace,  moreover,  whose 
operation  is  believed  to  be  extremely  susceptible  to  small  changes  in 
hearth  temperature.  Since  these  temperatures  have  not  been  measured 
by  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  originated  or  accepted  this  theory 
of  the  importance  of  hearth  temperature,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to 
wonder  just  how  this  theory  came  to  receive  such  universal  acceptance. 
The  men  operating  blast  furnaces  did  not — in  fact  could  not,  if  the  theory 
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is  correct — wait  for  the  invention  of  pyrometric  ioBtruments  to  supply  the 
means  of  temperature  control.  Juat  as  they  invented  the  theory  that 
hearth  temperature  should  play  an  important  part  in  furnace  control, 
they  also  invented  amethodof  measuring  that  temperature.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  a  date  to  the  origin  of  this  pyrometric  theory.  Blast- 
furnace legend,  in  fact,  may  claim  for  itself  the  invention  of  the  first  high- 
temperature  pyrometer;  that  is,  if  other  conditions  are  the  same,  high 
silicon  and  low  sulfur  in  the  metal  indicate  a  high  hearth  temperature  and 
a  drop  in  silicon  while  a  rise  in  sulfur,  not  attributable  to  other  causes, 
indicates  a  fall  in  hearth  temperature. 

This  has  never  been  shown  to  be  true,  of  course.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  such  a  statement  from  many  furn&cemen  who  believe  in 
and  act  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  most  readily  apparent  phenomenon  in 
blast-fumaee  practice  is  the  implicit  faith  of  the  furnace  operator  in  the 
theory  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  changes  bis  burden  or  his  blast 
temperatiue,  or  puts  on  extra  coke  in  answer  to  the  chemist's  report  on 
the  last  cast.  A  chemist's  report  on  the  last  cast  means  silicon  and 
sulfur.  A  cloud  of  uncertainty  often  hangs  over  much  that  goes  into  and 
comes  out  of  a  blast  furnace.  '  Complete  analyses  of  slag  are  not  often 
made  and  gas  analyses  are  almost  rare,  but  the  writers  are  not  aware 
of  any  furnace  now  operating  at  which  silicon  and  sulfur  is  not  run  on 
each  cast,  reported  immediately,  scrutinized  carefully,  and  discussed 
earnestly.  The  furnace  operator  has  found  this  theorem  so  satisfactory 
a  guide  to  furnace  operation  that  he  has  had  do  cause  to  worry  over  his 
inability  to  set  down  his  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  his  hearth  in 
terms  of  such  and  bo  many  degrees  centigrade  on  the  gas-thermometer 
scale.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  no  attempt  at  pyro- 
metric control  has  been  made,  althoi^h  instruments  able  to  measure  the 
temperatures  encountered  have  been  available  for  two  decades. 

It  was  the  writer's  purpose  in  making  the  temperature  measurements 
reported  in  this  paper  to  establish,  on  as  definite  a  quantitative  basis  as 
possible,  the  relation  between  the  temperature  in  the  furnace  hearth  and 
the  analysis  of  the  metal  made.  The  sihcon-sulfur  theorem  is  unfortu- 
nately rather  indefinite.  The  silicon,  for  example,  is  alleged  to  depend 
not  only  on  the  temperature  but  also  on  the  slag  composition  and  volume, 
the  size  of  the  furnace,  the  tonnage  made  per  day,  and  the  character  of  the 
charge.  These  factors  are  in  doubt  in  that  each  can  mean  one  or  more  of 
several  things.  The  temperature  of  the  hearth  may  mean  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  metal  or  of  the  slag  in  the  hearth,  or  it  may  mean  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solid  stock  in  the  combustion  zone  or  of  the  produds  of 
combustion  arising  from  that  zone.  By  the  composition  of  the  slag  one 
usually  means  its  "basicity."  This  again  doesn't  mean  anything  in 
particular ;  it  may  refer  to  the  percentage  of  lime  or  of  bases,  or  to  the 
ratio  of  lime  to  silica,  of  bases  to  silica,  of  Ume  to  acids,  or  of  bases  to 
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acids.  The'  size  of  the  furnace  may  mean  its  hearth  diameter,  its  bosh 
diameter,  or  its  volume;  the  "  character  of  the  stock'"  may  mean  anything. 
In  order  successfully  to  correlate  the  temperature  measurements  obtained 
at  the  several  furnaces,  therefore ,  it  was  necrasary  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  all  the  information  available  concerning  both  the  furnaces  and  the 
furnace  practice. 

Temperatcbe    Mbasubeuentb    and    Ofebatinq    Data    fbom    Ibon 
Blast-fdknace  Opbbation 

A  summary  of  the  temperature  measurements  made  by  the  writers 
and  some  of  the  operating  data  obtained  from  the  furnace  recordsfor 
twenty  iron  furnaces  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  furnaces  are  numbered 
arbitrarily  from  1  to  20,  as  shown  in  the  first  column.  Temperatures 
measured  with  a  set  of  Morse  type  optical  pyrometers  are  given  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  columns.  Under  the  caption  Tuyere  Tem- 
peratures are  given  the  temperature  readings  observed  when  the  pyro- 
meter fras  sighted  through  the  tuyere  stock  and  along  the  axis  of  the  blow- 
pipe, through  the  tuyere  and  into  the  furnace.  These  temperatures  are 
corrected,  as  well  as  was  practicable,  for  the  absorption  of  the  glass 
screen  in  the  tuyere  sight.  The  slag  and  metal  temperatures  are  those 
observed  when  the  pyrometer  was  sighted  on  the  surface  of  the  slag  and 
metal  streams  in  their  respective  runners  at  flush  and  at  cast.  To  the 
observed  readings  has  been  applied  an  appropriate  emissivity  correc- 
tion. The  details  of  the  measurements  and  their  probable  accuracy 
will  be  discussed  later.  The  metal  and  slag  analyses  were  made  by  the 
companies'  chemists.  The  figures  in  the  last  four  columns  were  taken 
from  the  furnace  records  and  have  their  usual  significance.  Tl^e  fuel 
consumption  is  given  in  terms  of  pounds  of  carbon  in  place  of  the  usual 
pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal. 

COHFARIBON     OP  '  SlLICON-BULFUB     PtBOMETER    WITH    OPTICAL 

Pyeometeb 

A  casual  examination  of  the  figures  in  Table  1  reveals  little  to  support 
the  theorem  that  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  can  be  determined  from 
the  silicon  or  sulfur  in  the  metal  or  from  any  simple  relation  based  on 
metal  and  slag  analyses.  The  silicon  varies  from  0.92  to  2.40  per  cent., 
the  tuyere  temperature  from  1595°  to  1862°  C.  (2903°  to  3384°  F.),  the 
b1^  temperature  from  1437°  to  1543°  C.  (2619°  to  2809°  F.),  and  the 
metal  temperature  from  1426°  to  1473°  C.  (2599°  to  2683°  F.).  The 
range  of  variation  found  in  this  limited  number  of  furnaces  is:  silicon, 
1.48  per  cent.,  tuyere  temperature  267°  C,  slag  temperature  106°,  and 
metal  temperature  47°.    The  silicon  in  the  hottest  metal  is  1.14  per  cent. 
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and  in  the  coldest  metal  1.05  per  cent.;  the  Bilicon  in  the  metal  corre- 
sponding to  the  hottest  slag  is  1.70  per  cent.,  aod  in  the  metal  accompany- 
ing the  coldest  slag  it  is  1.05.  The  metal  made  by  the  furnace  having 
the  highest  tuyere  temperatm^  canieB  1 .27  per  cent,  silicon.  Thefumace 
showing  the  coldest  tuyeres,  however,  made  metal  with  the  lowest  sili- 
con; that  is,  furoace  9,  tuyere  temperature  1595*  and  silicon  0.92  per 
cent. 

The  twenty  furnaces  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  increasing 
silicon  content  of  the  metal  and  were  divided  into  four  groups.  The 
operating  quantities  for  these  furnaces  were  averaged  by  groups  and  the 
results  are  shown  in  Table  2.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  estabhsh  any  basis 
for  the  sihcon-Hulfur  theorem  from  these  data.  The  three  temperatures 
that  might  possibly  indicate  hearth  temperature  are  included  in  this 
table  as  well  aa  the  three  expressions  that  might  indicate  the  basicity  of 
the  slag;  for  the  most  part  none  of  these  six  quantities  vary  markedly 
with  the  silicon  in  the  metal.  Group  I  has  average  basicity  and  a  low 
hearth  temperature;  group  IV  has  average  hearth  temperature  and  a 
low  basicity;  groups  II  and  III  have  both  average  hearth  temperature 
and  average  basicity. 

Table  2. — Fumaeea  Grouped  According  to  Silicon  Content 

Graup  I  I  II  III  I  IV 


Fumaoea  included 5,  6,  9,  14, 

Silicon  in  metal 

Sulfur  in  metal 

Tuyeie  temperature,  degrees  C.  16S1 

Slog  temperature,  d^reee  G  —  14S5 

Metal  temperature,  degrees  C. .  .1438 

CaO/SiO, 1.28 

CftO  +  MgO/SiO, 

CaO  +  MgO/SiO.  +  AliO, 1 .  04 

^^sooaity  of  alag 


14,  4,  8,  12,  13, 

7,10,  11, 

1,  2,  3,  1 

!    16 

16,  Ifl 

IS 

1,23 

i.4S 

1.96 

0.034 

0.033 

0.031 

1712 

1728 

1718 

14S5 

1483 

1530 

1460 

1458 

1467 

1.31 

1.33 

1.12 

1.41 

1.47 

1.26 

1.01 

1.01 

0.86 

814 

1048 

690 

Tabls  3, — Furnaces  Grouped  According  to  Tuyere  Temperaiures 


Fumaeea  included 

Tuyere  temperature,  degrees  C. 

Slag  temperature,  decrees  C 

Metal  temperature,  degrees  G. . 

Silicon  in  metal 

Slag  temperature  minus  metal 
temperature,  d^reea  C 


,  15,  16, 

12,  13, 14,  1 

I,  4,  6,  7. 

2,  3,  8,  9, 

17,  18 

19,20 

10 

1827 

1704 

1640 

1623 

1516 

1497 

1497 

■  1491 

H67 

1455   i 

1452 

1450 

1.65 

1.18  ! 

1.48 

1.69 

49 

42   , 

45 

41 
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In  order  to  look  at  these  data  in  the  other  direction,  the  furnaceB  were 
rearranged  in  the  order  of  decreasing  tuyere  temperatures,  and  averE^^ed 
in  four  groups.  The  results  of  this  arrangeinent,  as  given  in  Table  3, 
show  that  the  slag  is  quite  uniformly  45"  hotter  than  the  metal  and  that 
the  metal  temperature  is  quite  closely  proportional  to  the  tuyere  tempera- 
tures, the  metal  temperature  rising  8*  for  every  100*  increase  in  tuyere 
temperature.  In  this  case  group  IV,  with  the  coldest  hearth,  shows  the 
highest  silicon. 

CALCttLATIOH   OF  SILICON   IN   MeTAL 

With  the  aid  of  more  or  less  complete  data  on  a  number  of  furnaces,  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  miss  a  relation  existing  between  the  various  quan- 
tities once  preconceived  theories  have  been  discarded.  In  the  present 
case  it  can  be  shown  that  the  silicon  in  the  metal  can  be  calculated  from 
the  following  equation  with  an  average  error  of  ten  points  of  silicon  and  a 
maximum  error  of  twenty  points. 

If        iS  =  per  cent,  of  silicon  in  metal; 

t  =  temperature  of  slag,  degrees  C; 
T  =  tons  of  metal  made  in  24  hr.; 
D  =  hearth  diameter,  in  feet; 
F  =  pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal; 
M  =  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  coke. 


5  = 


^[0.238  +  0.143 ^,  +  0.0012  ((  -  1500)] 


(1) 


There  are  insufficient  data  from  the  first  six  furnaces  to  enable  one  to 
compare  the  actual  results  with  the  equation.  For  the  remaining  four- 
teen furnaces  sufficient  data  of  sorts  are  available,  and  the  silicon  has  been 
calculated  from  this  equation;  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4. — Calculated  SUicon  Contents 


Fitrucg 
Numbw 

piB, 

srSfe 

10- 

SSSE2 

P?a 

SilioDD, 

Differeaw. 

7 

1.51 

1.68 

-  8 

14 

1,08 

1     1.03 

S 

1.29 

1.21 

8 

Ifi 

1.27 

I     1.36 

-  g 

9 

0.96 

1.07 

-11 

16 

1.59 

;     1.45 

14 

10 

1.37 

1.26 

11 

17 

1.70 

1     1.61 

11 

1.42 

1.26 

le 

18 

1.76 

1.57 

19 

12 

1.14 

1.24 

-10 

19 

1.57 

1.46 

11 

13 

l.U 

1.19 

-  5 

20 

0.97 

1     1.01 

-  4 

In  Fig.  1  the  calculated  and  the  actual  values  of  the  silicon  are  shown 
disgrammatically.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  attribute  the  agreement  solely 
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to  coincidence;  in  fact,  it  is  definitely  evident  from  Table  4  and  Fig.  1 
that  the  equation  is  an  approximation  of  the  true  relation.  It  must  not 
be  concluded,  however,  that  the  equation  can  give  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem with  any  finahty.  It  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  best 
quantitative  expression  that  has  so  far  been  offered  for  predicting  the 
silicon  in  the  metal. 

The  interpretation  of  the  equation  1  is  rather  simple.  FM  is  the 
pounds  of  silica  per  ton  of  metal  in  the  form  of  coke  ash.  This  quantity, 
divided  by  47,7,  indicates  the  silicon  the  metal  would  cany  if  all  the 
siUca  in  the  coke  ash  were  reduced  to  sihcon  and  entered  the  metal  and  if 
none  of  the  silica  from  the  ore  or  from  the  stone  were  reduced.  Actually, 
the  silica  required  to  produce  the  silicon  in  the  average  metal,  for  these 


iourteen  furnaces,  is  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  silica  in  the  coke  ash. 
The  values  for  the  individual  furnaces  vary  from  47.4  to  66.5  per  cent. 
The  furnace  "recovers"  therefore  something  better  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
aiUcon  in  the  coke  ash.  This  silicon  recovery  varies  largely,  and  almost 
exclusively,  with  the  tons  of  metal  made  per  square  foot  of  hearth  area. 
In  addition,  but  to  a  much  less  important  extent,  it  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  slag.  An  increase  of  100°  in  slag  temperature  increases 
the  silicon  about  0.06  per  cent.  Since  the  silicon  is  thus  so  slightly 
affected  by  the  sl^  temperature,  it  is  obviously  impossible  practically 
to  determine  the  slag  temperature  from  the  siUcon  in  the  metal.  It  is 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  this  problem  fur- 
ther; although  the  question  of  silicon  control  may  be  of  importance  to  the 
general  problem  of  furnace  operation  and  control,  the  sole  reason  for  con- 
sidering it  here  was  to  show  that  it  is  but  a  slight  indication  of  the  hearth 
temperature  theoretically  and  that  practically  it  is  no  indication  at  aU. 
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Furnaces  have  been  operated  many  years  on  the  aesumption  that  the 
sihcon  in  the  metal  is  a  hearth  thermometer,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
cold  furnace  (t.e.,  a  furnace  producing  low-sihcon  metal)  can  be  cured  by 
increasing  the  coke  charge  per  ton  of  metal.  Equation  I  shows  that  the 
BiUcoD  can  be  raised  by  increasing  the  coke  consumption,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  such  an  increase  in  coke  consumption  increases  the  amount  of 
silicon  in  the  coke  ash,  quite  independent  of  any  change  it  might  produce 
in  the  temperature  of  the  hearth. 

Sulfur  in  the  Metal  as  a  Ptbometeb 

If        8  =  per  cent,  sulfur  in  metal; 
S  =  per  cent,  sulfur  in  slag; 
I  =  temperature  of  metal,  in  degrees  centigrade; 
B  =  ratio  CaO  +  MgO  -^  Al,Oi  +  SiO, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  empirical  equation 

8  =  0.074  +  0.0183  S  ~  0.00061  (i  -  1400)  -  0.037  B  (2) 


agrees  with  the  facts  shown  in  Table  I  within  an  average  error  of 
0.0045  per  cent,  sulfur.  Unlike  the  expression  found  for  the  sihcon  in 
the  metal,  this  relation  between  sulfur  and  the  related  operating  quan- 
tities agrees  in  a  general  way  with  the  usual  ideas  held  by  fumacemen. 
The  values  of  the  actual  sulfur  and  of  the  calculated  sulfur  in  the  metal 
for  the  first  eighteen  furnaces  are  given  in  Table  5  and  are  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  2. 

The  sulfur  is  lowered  by  increasing  the  ratio  of  bases  to  acids,  by 
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raising  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  and  by  lowering  the  sulfur  in  the  slag. 
This  is  the  old  story  of  sulfur  control  but  for  the  first  time  in  quantitative 
form,  and  substantiated  by  a  certain  amount  of  proof.  The  ratio  of 
bases  to  acids  is  used  as  an  independent  variable  here  merely  because  it 
gives  more  concordant  results  than  the  ratio  either  of  bases  to  silica,  or  of 
lime  to  Bilica.  In  the  same  way  the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  used  in 
preference  to  the  temperature  either  of  the  sIe^  or  of  the  tuyeres,  because 
the  agreement  ia  better.  It  must  be  remembered  that  both  equations 
1  and  2  are  offered  merely  as  empirical  equations  found  by  trial  to  agree 
with  the  observed  facts  with  the  consistency  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 
There  will  be  ample  time  to  theorize  about  these  relations  when  their 
truth  has  been  satisfactorily  established.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice, 
however,  that  of  the  three  proposed  expressions  for  the  "basicity" 
of  the  slag  the  ratio  of  bases  to  acids  seems  to  be  the  most  s^mficant. 

DBTBBifiifiNQ  Metal  Tbmfebatube  wii^out  Ptbombtric 
Mbasubeubnt 
The  sharply  defined  effect  of  metal  temperature  on  the  sulfur  in  the 
metal  suggests  immediately  the  use  of  equation  2  for  determining  this 
temperature.     If  the  equation  is  rewritten 

(   =  1621  +  30  S  -  61  B  -  1666  s  (3) 

the  temperature  of  themetal  can  be  directly  computed.  Since  from  Table 
3  the  slag  temperature  averages  45°  hotter  than  the  metal  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  slag  temperature  can  also  be  made.    This  has  been  done  and 


Table  5.- 

-Calculated  Sulfur  Conterd 

S3:? 

Sulfur, 
Actual 
Percent. 

Pat  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

■S32 

SuUur. 
AotiMl 
Per  Cent. 

Percent. 

DiiFerenn, 
PerCMit 

1 

0.033 

0.033 

0.000 

10 

0.031 

0.026 

+0.005 

2 

0.025 

0.033 

-0.008 

11 

0.024 

0.023 

+0.001 

3 

0.026 

0.035 

-0.009 

0.030 

0.027 

+0.003 

0.034 

0.028 

+0.006 

0.020 

0.016 

+0.004 

0.036 

0.040 

-0.004 

0.036 

0.038 

-0.002 

0.044 

0.050 

-0.006 

0.034 

0.026 

+0.008 

0.036 

0.038 

-0.003 

0.032 

0.038 

-0.004 

0.049 

0.045 

+0.004 

0.041 

0.034 

+0.007 

0.049 

0.047 

+0.002 

18 

0.029 

0.033 

-0.004 

the  results  are  given  in  Table  6.  It  is  observed  that  the  mfudmum  dis- 
crepancy between  the  observed  and  the  calculated  temperatures  is  16° 
and  that  the  average  discrepancy  is  7.4°.  As  the  calculated  value 
involves  all  the  errors  in  chemical  analyses  for  S  in  the  metal,  and  for 
CaO,  MgO,  AltOj,  SiO],  and  S  in  the  slag,  the  agreement  is  remarkably 
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close.  Moreover,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  the  uncertainty  in  the 
pyrometer  readings  on  the  metal  is  easily  7°.  For  any  ordinary  pur- 
pose, calculation  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  metal  temperatures  but 
the  calculated  slag  tanperatures  may  be  50°  in  error;  the  average  error 
for  sl^  temperature  is  19.5".  As  was  shown  by  Table  3,  a  change  of  8° 
corresponds,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  with  a  100°  change  in  tuyere  tem- 
perature. Heoce  it  would  be  expected,  and  it  is  found  to  be  true,  that 
an  attempt  to  trace  back  from  the  sulfur  in  the  metal  to  the  tuyere 
temperature  fails.* 

CoNCLtTBIONB  CoNCEBNINO  RELATIONS  BGTWEEN  SILICON,   SuLFUR, 
AND   HbaRTH    TbUPBRATUBE 

The  facts  presented  and  discussed  above  appear  to  point  to  a  number 
of  conclusions  many  of  which  are  quite  contrary  to  what  has  heretofore 
been  accepted,  and  which  may  be  of  importance  to  furnace  operators. 
In  summary  form  they  may  be  stated : 


Table  6. — Caleulated  Metal  arid  Slag  Temperatures 


FUTDBH 

MsUlTampamtun, 

OasrawC. 

SlacTwnpmtuig.  D<«r««*  C. 

Nll^ 

AetukI 

C.I.ul.t-1 

~Dm^^^ 

Actual         C»louI»l«d 

DiffareuM 

1 

1463 

1463 

0 

1526 

1608 

+18 

2 

1467 

1480 

-13 

1524 

1525 

-  1 

3 

1462 

1478 

-16 

1530 

1523 

+  7 

4 

1470 

146fi 

+11 

1506 

1504 

+  2 

5 

1443 

1449 

-  6 

1473 

1494 

-21 

« 

1426 

1436 

-10 

1531 

1481 

+50 

7 

1444 

1448 

_  4 

1473 

1492 

-19 

8 

1437 

1430 

+  7 

1451 

1474 

-23 

9 

1437 

1434 

+  3 

1437 

1479 

-44 

10 

14S6 

1448 

+  8 

1449 

1494 

-46 

11 

1467 

1466 

+  1 

1469 

1511 

-42 

12 

1454 

1449 

+  5 

1493 

1494 

-  I 

13 

1473 

1464 

+  9 

1511 

1509 

+  2 

14 

1437 

1441 

—  4 

1481 

1486 

-  5 

IS 

1468 

1456 

+12 

1514 

1501 

+13 

16 

1450 

1465 

—  6 

1628 

1510 

-18 

17 

1471 

1459 

+12 

1543 

1504 

-39 

18 

1471 

1477 

-  6 

1525 

1522 

+  3 

1.  The  silicon  in  the  metal  is  not  dependent  on  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  slag;  the  temperature  of  the  hearth;  the  silica  content  of  the 
ore;  the  viscosity  of  the  sl^;  the  blast  temperature. 

2.  The  sihcon  in  the  metal  is  dependent  on  the  silica  in  the  coke  ash; 
the  speed  of  operation  expreissed  as  tons  of  metal  per  day  per  square 
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foot  of  hearth  area;  the  slag  temperature,  but  to  an  almost  negligible 
extent. 

3.  It  is  impossible,  practically,  to  estimate  the  temperature  of  the 
combustion  eone  of  the  metal,  or  of  the  slag  from  any  simple  expression 
involving  the  silicon  content  of  the  metal. 

4.  The  sulfur  in  the  metal  is  not,  in  general,  lower  with  high  silicon 
metal. 

5.  The  sulfur  in  the  metal  is  dependent  on  the  sulfur  in  the  slag;  the 
temperature  of  the  metal;  the  ratio  of  bases  to  acid.    • 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  metal  can  be  calculated  from  the  sulfur 
ID  the  slag,  the  sulfur  in  the  metal,  and  the  ratio  of  bases  to  acids  in  the 
slag.  The  maximum  error  in  this  calculation  is  16°  C.  and  the  average 
error  is  7.6°.  This  error  may  easily  be  attributed  to  errors  in  chemical 
analyses,  in  pyrometric  measurements,  to  both,  or  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  equation  from  which  the  temperatures  were  calculated. 

7.  The  temperature  of  the  slag  can  be  calculated  from  the  same  vari- 
ables with  a  maximum  variation  of  50°  and  with  an  average  error  of  19.5 
degrees. 

To  the  extent  that  the  furnace  operator  is  satisfied  with  the  production 
of  metal  that  meets  the  siUcon  and  sulfur  specifications,  the  pyrometer 
has  Uttle  to  offer.  Knowing  the  temperature  of  the  slag  and  of  the 
metal  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  analysis  of  the  following  cast.  Know- 
ing the  analysis  of  the  metal  and  of  the  sl^,  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  temperature  of  the  preceding  cast.  The  pyrometer  has  something 
to  tell  about  what  is  goii^  to  happen  and  that  perhaps  is  an  advantage. 
Often  a  few  hours  mean  much  in  the  operation  of  a  furnace.  Neverthe- 
less  it  is  easily  possible  to  overrate  this  advantage. 

There  is  more  to  the  operation  of  the  blast  furnace,  however,  than 
controlling  the  silicon  and  sulfur  content  of  the  metal.  The  real  furnace 
problem  is  the  production  of  a  given  tonnage  of  metal  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  materials.  The  preced- 
ing discussion  has  not  touched  that  problem.  The  existence  of  certain 
temperatures  in  the  hearth  has  been  shown  and  their  effect  has  been 
discussed.  A  complete  pyrometric  study  of  the  blast  furnace  should 
go  further  than  this,  it  should  attempt  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the 
temperatures  observed.  Every  furnaceman  is  trying  to  keep  his  coke 
consumption  at  a  minimum;  the  mark  of  that  min'Tmim,  the  sign  which 
says  he  shall  not  go  further,  is  a  cold  hearth.  It  has  been  shown  that 
a  reduction  in  coke  lowers  the  silicon  in  the  metal  without  indicating 
a  drop  in  temperature.  There  is  a  possibility,  therefore — the  writers 
insist,  however,  that  it  is  only  a  possibility — that  some  fumacemen 
have  stopped  on  the  high  side  of  the  minimimi  from  fear  of  low-silicon 
iron.  It  is  where  a  serious  attempt  is  made  for  a  low-coke  campaign 
that  the  pyrometer  promises  to  be  most  useful.    Take  the  case  of  f umacea 
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15  and  16  in  Table  I,  which  were  burning  1518  asid  1502  lb.  of  carbon  per 
ton  of  metal.  The  pyrometer  readings  show  that  there  was  no  danger 
here  of  a  cold  hearth."  The  metal  and  slag  temperatures  are  above  the 
average,  and  the  tuyere  temperatures  are,  respectively,  the  h^hest  and 
the  third  highest  observed. 

Manganese  in  the  Blast  Furnace 

Manganese  oxide,  like  silica,  is  reduced  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
iron  oxide.  It  is  generally  believed,  therefore,  that  a  blast  furnace 
making  high-silicon  pig,  spiegeleisen,  or  ferromonganese  must  operate 
with  a  hotter  hearth  than  a  furnace  making  basic  iron.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  published^  a  summary:  of  the  temperatures  observed  in  the 
hearth  of  seven  ferromonganese  furnaces  and  five  spiegeleisen  furnaces. 
The  following  figures  will  ^how  how  the  temperatures  in  the  manganese- 
alloy  furnaces  compare  with  the  temperatures  in  the  iron  furnaces  dis- 
cussed above. 


Iron 1706  1498  1455 

Spiegeleisen 1597  1427  1392 

Ferromanganese 1650  1426  1S86 

The  manganese-alloy  furnaces  are  considerably  colder  than  the  iron 
furnaces  in  spite'of  the  higher  temperature  required  to  reduce  manganese 
oxide  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  carbon  per  ton  of  metal 
consumed  is  5323  lb.  (2414  kg.)  for  the  ferromanganeae  furnace  and  3444 
lb.  (1562  kg.)  for  the  spiegeleisen  furnace. 

It  was  concluded  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau's  investigation  of  manga- 
nese furnaces  that  an  improvement  in  practice  would  result  from  the  use 
of  less  coke  and  from  increasing  the  ratio  of  bases  to  siUca  in  the  slag. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  pyrometer  in  furnace  control,  the 
following  figures  may  be  of  interest.  The  writers  observed  the  opera- 
tion of  a  furnace  making  ferromonganese  for  12  days.  Certain  of  the 
daily  operating  quantities  ore  shown  in  Table  7.  The  charging  of  this 
furnace  was  done  on  the  basis  of  the  silicon  in  the  metal  and  of  the  opera- 
tor's judgment  of  the  heorth  temperature.  The  ratio  of  bases  to  silica 
was  quite  irregular,  but  in  general  much  too  low.  It  was  only  on  thefourth 
and  twelfth  days  that  it  was  anything  near  what  it  should  have  been. 

'  P.  H.  Royster:  Production  of  Ferroniangancse  in  the  Blast  Furnace.     B-ail.  146 
(Ppb.,  1919);  Bureau  of  Mines  War  Minerals  Invejiigation  Series  No.  5  (Dee.,  1918). 
P.  H.  Royster:  Production  of  Spiqceteieea  in  the  Blast  Fumaoe.    Bureau  of  Mines 
War  MineraU  Ineti^igation  Seritt  No.  6  (Dec.,  1918). 
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Table  7.~Daily  ResuU* 

of  Furnace  Making  Ferroman 

foneae 

Day 

P0UDd>  Ot 

lutio 

Far  Cmt'.  |    Decrss  C. 

gS? 

1 

7,718 

1.34 

2.20 

1,412 

1,571 

11.0 

2 

8,826 

1.36 

2.30 

1,426 

7.8 

3 

7,974 

1.38 

2.05 

1,450 

1,611 

6.1 

4 

8,109 

1.52 

1.58 

1,476 

1,622 

4.9 

6 

8,383 

1.46 

0.61 

1,466 

9.3 

6 

8,154 

1.48 

0.77 

1,466 

1,698 

6.3 

7 

7,886 

t.48 

1.78 

1,460 

1,614 

6.1 

8 

8,534 

1.45 

0.40 

1,514 

8.8 

9 

10,326 

1.42 

0.41 

fl  9 

10 

8,669 

1.33 

0.40  * 

1,480 

1,546 

8.5 

11 

8,579 

1.40 

0.93 

1,480 

1,633 

6.6 

12 

6,797 

1.52 

1.85 

4.9 

On  these  two  days  the  "baeicity"  was  1.52,  and  the  manganeBe  in  the 
slag  was  4.9.  The  coke  consumptioii  was  in  every  na^e  much  too  hi^, 
its  effect  being  to  increase  the  slag  yolume,  lower  the  basicity,  and  in- 
crease the  manganese  lost  in  the  slag.  The  coke  consumption  on  the 
twelth  day  was  but  82  per  cent,  of  the  coke  used  on  the  fourth  day,  but 
the  results  were  much  better,  the  per  cent,  manganese  in  the  slag  being 
equally  low  and  the  slag  volume  lower.  The  failure  of  the  silicon  thermo- 
metric  theorem  to  give  the  true  temperatures  or  to  serve  practically  as  a 
guide  to  good  operation  is  evident  throughout.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  average  metal  temperature  in  ferromanganeBe  practice  is  1386°,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  was  a  very  hot  furnace.  On  the  eighth  day,  the 
metal  was  extremely  hot  (1514°  C.)  and  yet  the  silicon  had  dropped  over 
night  from  1.78  per  cent,  to  0.40  per  cent.  The  operator,  fearing  a  cold 
hearth,  put  on  extra  coke  that  day,  which  took  about  24  hr.  to  pass  down 
the  stack,  running  up  the  coke  consumption  on  the  ninth  day  to  the 
remarkable  ^ure  10,326  lb.  per  ton  but  did  not  raise  the  silicon.  The 
tons  of  metal  made  on  the  ninth  day  was  only  38  compared  with  47  on 
the  eighth  day  and  an  average  of  about  50  tons  per  day  for  the  first  seven 
days.  It  can  be  shown  that  it  cost  the  furnace  profits  about  $3000  on 
the  ninth  day  to  conclude  that  the  furnace  was  getting  cold  because  the 
silicon  dropped  from  1 .78  per  cent,  to  0.40  per  cent. 


Measurement  of  Tempebatdbbs  at  the  Blast  Furnace 

The  pyrometric  measurements  upon  which  the  figures  in  this  papei 
are  based  comprise  over  thirty-six  hundred  readings  at  iron  furnaces  and 
about  forty-one  hundred  readings  at  manganese  furnaces.  The  instru- 
ments used  were  Morse  type  optical  pyrometers,  the  outfit  consisting  of 
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two  telescopes  and  abaorption  Boreena,  four  lamps,  and  three  Weston 
milliammetera.  The  lamps  and  one  of  the  absorption  screens  were  cali- 
brated by  Leeds  A  Northrup.  The  milliammeters  were  calibrated  at 
intervals  during  the  investigation  in  the  Bureau's  laboratories  against  a 
standard  resistance  and  a  standard  cell.  Effort  was  made  to  avoid 
instrumental  errors  by  frequent  interchanging  of  the  four  variable 
combinations;  observer,  lamp,  screen,  and  milliammeter.  There  were 
forty-eight  of  such  combinations  prasible  and  the  concordance  was 
satisfactOTy  at  all  times,  except  in  the  case  of  ihe  Weston  ammeter. 
One  of  them  suddenly  began  reading  110°  C.  high,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  attach  a  shunt  to  it.  AH  of  them  persist  in  collecting  particles  of  iron, 
or  magnetic  iron  oxide,  on  the  magnets  obstructing  the  movement  of  the 
swinging  coils. 

The  measurement  of  the  metal  temperature  is  the  simplest  of  the 
three  measurements  the  writers  have  attempted.  The  telescope  can  be 
sighted  from  a  distance  of  about  10  ft.  (3  m.)  on  the  metal  stream  flowing 
over  the  dam  just  below  the  skimmer.  Occasionally  the  presence  of 
traces  of  slag  carried  along  with  the  metal  causes  trouble.  Following 
Bui^ess,  the  emissivity  of  iron  has  been  taken  to  be  0.40. 

The  measurement  of  the  slag  temperature  is  somewhat  more  diflScult. 
The  viscosity  of  the  slags  observed  varied  from  3  to  20  C.  G.  S.  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  slag  runner  is  different  at  each  furnace,  although  in 
general  all  of  them  are  difl^cult  to  observe.  Considerable  "spitting"  at 
the  cinder  notch,  clouds  of  sulfur-bearing  gases  arising  from  the  stream, 
the  presence  of  small  pieces  of  chilled  slag  on  the  surface  of  the  flowing 
cinder  combine  often  to  tax  one's  ingenuity  to  get  a  fair  sight  on  the  slag. 
The  emissivity  of  the  slag  has  been  taken  to  be  0.65  although  it  seems 
probable  that  0.70  is  more  nearly  correct.  This  change  in  assumed 
emissivity  would  necessitate  subtracting  10°  C.  from  the  slag  tempera- 
tures as  recorded  in  Table  1 . 

The  most  difficidt  reading  of  all  is  that  of  the  so-called  "tuyere  tem- 
perature." In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  different  things  visible 
through  the  tuyere  glass.  Coke  in  dancing  lumps,  each  at  a  different 
temperature,  can  be  identified  with  certainty;  very  rarely  can  anything 
resembling  a  Uquid  be  seen.  The  falling  "globules"  of  slag  and  metal  on 
their  way  from  the  bosh  to  the  hearth  have  doubtless  been  described 
more  often  than  they  have  been  seen.  About  a  third  of  the  time,  at  the 
average  furnace,  nothing  is  visible  except  a  flame.  The  tuyere  tempera- 
tures recorded  in  Table  1  are  merely  the  averse  of  several  hundred  read- 
ings at  each  furnace  taken  at  random  through  unseleoted  tuyeres  with 
the  hope  that  such  an  average  will  more  or  less  approximate  the  average 
temperature.  There  is  no  combustion-zone  temperature  apart  from  the 
average  combustion-zone  temperature.  The  uncertainty  here  is  not  so 
much  due  to  difficulties  in  reading  as  to  difficulty  in  defining  a  tempera- 
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ture.  A  correction  to  the  Observed  temperature  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  tuyere  temperatures  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  glass 
screen  in  the  tuyere  sight.  This  has  been  taken  to  be  25°  C,  which  is 
probably  low.  This  absorption  with  a  very  clean  glass  may  be  as  low 
as  15°;  but  due  to  the  flue  dust  in  the  hot  blast,  picked  up  in  its  journey 
through  the  atovea,  the  tuyere  glass  is  never  perfectly  clean.  To  add 
another  25°  to  the  tuyere  temperatures  in  Table  1  would  probably  more 
closely  approach  the  truth. 

DISCUSSION 

A.  L.  Fbild,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (written  discussion*). — In  equation  2, 
B  is  used  to  denote  the  ratio  of  basee  (lime  plus  magnesia)  to  acids 
(alumina  plus  silica)  it  being  stated  that  this  ratio  gives  more  concordant 
results  than  the  ratio  either  of  bases  to  silica,  or  of  lime  to  silica.  I  find, 
however,  that,  by  making  use  of  the  ratio  between  true  CaO  (CaO 
by  analyeis  minus  sulfur  calculated  to  CaS)  to  acida,  equation  2  may  be 
modified  to  agree  with  the  observed  facts  within  an  average  error  of 
0.0041  per  cent,  sulfur  instead  of  0.0045  per  cent.  The  revised  equation 
is 

s  =  0.072  +  0.01835  -  0.00061  ((  -  1400)  -  0.0403B 

where  B  is  the  ratio  of  true  CaO  to  AliOt  plus  SiOj,  and  the  other  symbols 
have  the  same  significance  as  before. 

I  would  not  appear  to  stress  too  much  this  slightly  better  agreement 
of  the  revised  equation  with  the  observed  sulfur.  Yet  I  beUeve  that  the 
use  of  this  ratio  of  true  CaO  to  acids  is  to  be  preferred,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  previous  findings 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  magnesia  and  other 
impurities  on  slag  viscosity.* 

The  empirical  relations  found  for  the  twenty  furnaces  investigated 
should  be  of  great  interest  both  to  the  metalltu'giBt  and  the  fumaceman, 
but  to  establish  firmly  the  validity  of  these  equations,  the  investigation 
should  include  a  somewhat  wider  range  of  practice.     For  instance,  Table 

1  includes  no  pig  iron  with  more  than  0.050  per  cent,  sulfur.  So  far  as 
this  element  is  concerned,  all  the  cases  cited  fall  within  what  is  generally 
designated  as  good  practice  in  the  case  of  foundry,  basic,  or  Bessemer 
iron,  but  the  examples  do  not  cover  the  entire  range  of  good  practice. 
Iron  with  0.060  per  cent,  sulfur  is  quite  commonly  used  in  the  basic 
open-hearth.  Data  for  several  irons  a  little  high  in  sulfur  or  off-grade 
would  permit  a  proper  estimate  to  be  placed  upon  the  value  of  equation 

2  as  an  instrument  in  everyday  works  control.    Similarly,  equation  1, 

*  Kcceived  Sept.  24,  1919. 

>  A.  L.  Feild  and  P.  H.  RoystPr:  SUg  Viscoeity  Tables  for  BUBt-furnuc  Work. 
Ttch.  Paper  187  (1918)  4  et  seq. 
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dealing  with  the  per  cent,  of  siUcon  in  the  metal,  would  be  even  more 
convincing  if  it  were  to  apply  to  a  wider  range  than  from  0.96  to  1.76  per 
cent,  silicon.  Nevertheless,  even  within  the  range  ot  practice  covered, 
it  is  remarkable  that  any  arithmetical  relations,  however  empirical, 
have  been  established. 

Probably  the  Btatement  that  will  meet  the  most  opposition  from 
fumacemen  is  that  the  sulfur  in  the  metal  is  not,  in  general,  lower  with 
high-silicon  metal.  1  believe,  however,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
accepted  silicon-flulfur  theorem  with  this  radical  conclusion.  The  latter 
is  based  on  observations  on  twenty  different  furnaces,  operated  under 
diverse  conditions  and  with  the  UHual  differences  in  dimensions,  tendency 
toward  slips,  uniformity  of  blast  distribution  and  stock  descent.  While 
it  has  been  possible  to  derive  from  such  data  empirical  formulas  that  hold 
remarkably  well  for  the  case  of  silicon  and  of  sulfur,  taken  separately, 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  correlate  silicon  and  sulfur  over  the 
wide  range  of  practice  selected.  It  is  hoped  that  the  validity  of  equations 
1  and  2  will  be  further  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  single 
furnace,  covering  a  considerable  range  of  sulfur  and  silicon  values.  By 
confining  the  application  of  the  two  equations  to  a  single  furnace,  a 
relation  may  be  deduced  which  will  show  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  sulfur  in  the  metal  is,  in  general,  lower  with  high  silicon  content. 

By  making  a  single  assumption,  which  appears  permisBible,  it  can 
be  shown  from  the  data  in  Table  1  that  there  is  a  well-defined  relation 
between  siUcon  and  sulfur,  and  of  the  sort  expected.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  corresponding  temperatures  of  slag  and  metal,  given  in  columns 
3  and  4  respectively,  do  not  differ  on  the  average  by  more  than  51°. 
Measurements  of  slag  and  metal  temperatures  are  subject  to  experi- 
mental errors,  particularly  the  former.  If  10°  is  subtracted  from  the 
slag  temperatures,  as  su^ested  by  Messrs.  Royster  and  Joseph,  to 
correspond  to  an  emi8aivity''oI  0.70  instead  of  0.65,  the  average  difference 
between  slag  and  metal  temperatures  will  be  only  41°.  For  our  present 
purpose,  we  will  assume  that  the  temperatures  of  slag  and  metal  are 
equal  for  any  given  furnace.  It  is  then  readily  proved  that  equations 
1  and  2  may  be  combined,  thus 


(47^)  "  47^(**-^^  +  "^-^^  ~  0-0732B  +  0.143  ^,) 


(.a) 


■  where  St  is  equal  to  the  silicon  in  the  metal,  S  the  per  cent,  of  sulfur 
in  the  slag,  and  the  other  symbols  have  their  former  significance. 

If  desired,  B  may  be  replaced  by  B',  where  B'  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  true  lime  to  alumina  plus  silica,  in  which  case  the  equation  becomes 

/FM  \        FM/  T  \ 

Si  +  ^sr—j  =  _J^y(0.260  + 0.365 -0.0792fi'-|- 0.143  ^,j    (6) 
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An  examination  of  equation  a  shows  that  when  thepoundsof  cokeper 
ton  of  metal,  the  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  coke,  the  tons  of  metal  made 
in  24  hr.,  the  snlfur  in  the  slag,  &Qd  the  basicity  of  the  slag  are  held  con- 
stant, the  quantity 

Si  +  2k8  =  constant  (e) 

FM 
•47.7 

constant,  it  is  necessary  for  the  silicon  to  go  up  when  the  sulfur  goes 
down,  and  vice  versa.  Such  a  change  might  be  produced  by  a  fall  in 
blast  temperature,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  atmospheric  moisture,  or  a 
change  in  the  regularity  of  n^ovement  of  the  stock.  For  this  particular 
furnace,  therefore,  a  sudden  unexpected  increase  or  decrease  in  silicon  is 
accompanied  by  an  opposite  change  in  the  sulfur  content.  If  lime  or 
coke  is  put  on  or  taken  off,  there  is  another  set  of  conditions  to  which 
equation  c  applies,  but  with  a  different  value  for  the  constant  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  equation. 

Since  the  values  for  M,  the  per  cent,  silica  in  the  coke,  and  for  D, 
the  diameter  of  the  hearth  are  not  given,  it  is  not  possible  to  apply 
equations  a  or  b.  Such  a  computation  would  be  interesting  as  it  would 
indicate  what  percentages  of  silicon  would  be  expected  for  various 
arbitrarily  chosen  sulfur  values.  The  silicon-sulfur  curves  for  each 
of  the  twenty  furnaces  might  disclose  some  important  relationships. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  slag  viscosity  on  silica  reduction,  it  has 
been  deduced  elsewhere,*  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  a  fiuid  slag  is  not 
necessary  because  diffusion  is  a  minor  item.  I  would  like  to  see,  however, 
some  attempt  made  to  correlate  desulfurizing  power  with  slag  viscosity, 
temperature,  and  basicity.  The  sulfur  distribution  between  slag  and 
metal  is  probably  largely  a  matter  of  diffusion,  although  we  do  not  possess 
such  quantitative  proof  of  the  theory  as  Messrs.  Royster  and  Joseph 
have  offered  in  support  of  the  principal  conclusions  of  their  paper. 

C  P.  LiNviLLS,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
silicon  in  pig  iron  is  directly  correlated  with  slag  temperature,  and  I 
want  to  outline,  perhaps  in  a  little  different  way,  some  work  I  did  about 
10  years  ago. 

It  might  be  well,  first  of  all,  to  state  that  the  temperature  obtained 
by  burning  coke  in  a  blast  furnace  is  affected  by  several  things.  That 
temperature  is  merely  a  result  of  heat-forming  reactions,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  the  burning  of  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  the 
heat  is  absorbed  by  the  products  of  the  combustion  and  the  materials 
in  the  hearth.  The  temperature  to  which  those  materials  are  raised  is 
directly  proportional  to  their  amount  and  to  the  amount  of  heat  available. 
That,  of  course,  has  all  been  worked  out  before. 

'Bureau  of  Minee  Tech.  Paper  187,  14-lS. 
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Now,  in  (he  blast  furnace,  the  variables  are  the  hot-blaat  temperature 
and  the  composition  of  the  air  used,  particularly  as  regards  moisture. 
We  get  a  hotter  fire  with  a  heated  blast  than  with  cold  blast  and  with 
dry  air  than  with  moist  air  on  account  of  the  heat  of  decomposition  of 
the  water  vapor  present  and  the  variable  specific  heats  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion.  It  seems  to  me,  therdore,  that  data  which 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  matter  of  hot-blast  temperatures  and  the 
moisture  content  of  the  air  blown  neglect  two  very  important  things. 
I  admit  that  this  paper  seems  to  show  that  with  averi^^  conditions  being 
practically  the  same,  there  is  perhaps  no  correlation  between  observed 
slag  temperature  and  percentage  of  sihcon  in  the  pig  iron;  but  if  you  take 
a  single  furnace  and  observe  that  furnace  from  cast  to  cast,  you  will  find 
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that  slag  temperature  as  it  rises  or  falls  is  accompanied  by  variations  in 
the  silicon  content  which  bear  a  fixed  relationship. 

For  a  period  of  almost  a  month,  I  followed  the  operation  of  a  furnace 
from  which  we  obtained,  hourly,  moisture  readings  of  the  gases  of  the . 
air  blown  in.  We  had  a  continuous  record  of  hot-blaat  temperatures 
'  and  got  from  the  laboratory  the  analysis  of  every  cast  of  iron  made. 
From  these  data  the  figures  were  averaged  over  the  period  between  casts. 
For  instance,  we  would  find  an  average  hot-blast  temperature  for  the 
6  hr.  preceding  the  cast,  which  would  be,  we  will  say,  639°  F.  (338°  C.)." 
We  found  a  certain  amount  of  average  moisture  content  in  the  air  during 
that  time,  say,  6.9  gr,  j>er  cu.  ft.  From  data  worked  out,  having  those 
two  figures,  we  can  determine  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature  of 
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coke  burned  under  those  conditions,  which  is  found  to  be  3380°  F. 
(I860'  O- 

If  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature  for  these  periods  and  the 
silicon  content  of  the  iron  for  each  of  these  casts  are  plotted,  there  is 
found  to  be  a  marked  eimilarity  between  the  variations  in  the  curves  for 
the  silicon  content,  and  for  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature, 
showing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  combustion 
and  silicon  content.  The  accompanying  chart  will  illustrate  the  above 
contentions. 

I  will  say  that  for  periods  of  10  days,  at  least,  we  found  combustion 
temperatures  almost  identical,  in  their  variations  up  and  down,  with 
the  percentage  of  sihcon  found  in  the  pig  iron;  and  in  this  particular 
furnace  under  the  particular  conditions  which  they  were  operating,  with 
the  same  burden  running  along,  we  found  in  general  a  change  of  0.1 
per  cent,  of  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  was  caused  by  a  difference  of  17.5*  in 
the  actual  theoretical  combustion  temperature,  which  might  be  caused 
by  either  a  change  of  20°  F.  in  the  hot-blast  temperature  or  0.7  gr.  in 
moisture  per  cubic  foot  of  air  blown.  These  figures  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  general  for  all  blast-furnace  work  but  for  the  particular  furnace  we  were 
observing  with  the  burden  that  it  was  carrying. 

P.  H.  RoTSTBR. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Linville  that  the  moisting  in 
the  blast  has  an  important  effect  on  fximace  operation.  The  aver- 
age furnace  operator  does  not  think  so,  however,  and  hence  makes  no 
systematic  attempt  to  measure  the  humidity  of  the  engine-room  air. 
For  this  reason  the  authors  were  unable  to  obtain  records  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  blast. 

Mr.  Feild  suggests  that  a  furnace  he  run  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
of  the  operating  factors  remain  constant,  except  the  one  factor  which  is 
under  investigation.  This  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  It  is  impracticable 
in  any  ordinary  plant,  where  two  or  three  operating  quantities  remain 
constant  over  any  considerable  period  of  time.  But  it  cannot  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  as  an  impossible  one.  The  scheme  is  a  promising  one; 
a  few  weeks  of  such  operation  would,  for  investigative  purposes,  be 
worth  a  year's  operation  under  ordinary  conditions. 

C.  P.  Linville,— I  admit  that  all  of  the  pyrometrical  work  I  have 
done  on  blast-furnace  slag  temperatures  is  subject  to  considerable  cor- 
rection. The  work  I  did  was  on  temperatures  of  pig  iron  and  alag  as 
running  from  a  furnace  taken  by  a  pyrometer  with  no  corrections  made. 
I  did  not  consider  accuracy  with  regard  to  temperatures  and  variables 
necessary  but  differences  from  time  to  time.  Nothing  further  has  been 
done  along  the  line  of  actually  determining  temperatures. 

I  felt  that  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  at  that  time  which  bore 
out  the  perfectly  reasonable  assumption  that  the  actual  slag  tempera- 
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tures  and  the  actual  iron  temperatures  were  direct  functions  of  the 
theoretical  combustion  temperatures  and  that,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  reading  actual  temperatures,  results  could  be  correlated 
a  great  deal  better  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  temperature,  which  might 
be  several  degrees  higher  than  observed  temperature  wbuld  be. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  moisture,  a  great  many  blast  furnaces 
take  their  air  supply  from  points  that  have  considerably  higher  moisture 
and  much  more  variable  moisture  content  than  the  local  weather  bureau 
would  show.  Just  to  show  the  variation,  the  moisture  at  7.00  a.m.  on 
this  particular  date,  in  the  air  being  blown  into  a  furnace  was  11.1  gr. 
per  cu.  ft.  .  That  is  for  the  average  6-hr.  period  ending  at  7.00  a.m.  In 
the  average  6-hr.  period,  ending  at  1.00  p.m.,  the  moisture  had  fallen 
■  to  7.8  "gr.  We  went  from  a  very  high  humidity  to  a  relatively  low  rate, 
so  that  loc^  weather  reports  taken  from  a  point  some  distance  away 
from  the  furnaces  have  very  little  relationship  between  the  actual  figures 
that  you  would  get  if  you  were  close  to  the  furnace. 

P.  H.  RoYSTBR  AND  T.  L.  JosEPH  (author's  reply  to  discussion*). — 
Mr.  Linville*  has  published  a  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  slag  from  a 
300-ton  furnace  as  measured  by  him  with  a  Fery  radiation  pyrometer 
in  1909.  On  p.  276  he  has  shown  graphically  the  slag  temperature  by 
6-hr.  periods  from  2.00  a.  m.  Feb.  13  to  8.00  p.  M.  Feb.  15.  The  silicon 
in  the  metal  varied  from  2.08  to  1.02  per  cent.  We  have  grouped  his 
casts  into  two  groups,  high-silicon  metal  and  low-silicon  metal,  as  follows: 
High  silicon,  2  a.  m.,  8  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  Feb.  13:  8  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  8  p.  m., 
Feb.  15;  Low  silicon,  8  p.  m.,  Feb.  13  to  2  a.  m.  Feb.  15. 

In  addition  to  the  values  of  slag  temperature  and  of  silicon  content 
in  the  metal,  he  gives  figures  for  the  "theoretical  combustion  of  car- 
bon," to  which  he  seems  to  attach  importance;  we  do  not  understand 
how  he  calculates  this  temperature,  nor  what  it  means  when  be  has 
calculated  it,  but  we  have  included  these  values  in  the  group  avei'ages 
to  show  that  they  do  not  explain  the  changes  in  the  sihcon  content  of 
the  metal.  All  of  his  sl^  temperatures  have  been  converted  into  de- 
grees Centigrade,  and  have  been  raised  60"  C — the  emissivity  correction 
we  have  used  in  our  own  paper.  Mr.  Linville  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  some  disagreement  between  his  observations  and  ours.  For  com- 
parison, therefore,  we  give  below  our  twenty  furnaces  grouped  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  have  grouped  his  casts;  namely,  the  ten  furnaces 
ijhowing  the  higher  silicon  and  the  ten  furnaces  showing  the  lower 
silicon. 

The  slag  temperature  is  not  dependent  on  the  silicon  in  the  metal 
based  on  either  Mr.  Linvillc's  or  our  own  data.  Further,  there  is  no 
relation  between  silicons  in  Mr.  Linville's  casts  and  his  theoretical 
•  Received  Feb.  6,  1920.  *  Tram.  (IftlO)  41,  268-279. 
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combustion  temperature  of  carbon.  He  refers  to  some  work  he  did 
"about  10  years  ago,"  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  paper  of  1909  we  havp 
quoted.  He  states,  however,  that  his  observations  covered  the  period  ■ 
of  "almost  a  month,"  which  indicates  that  he  has  two  eete  of  obser\'a- 
tions  only  one  of  which  has  been  published.  He  now  presents  a  curve 
showing  the  results  of  the  operation  of  a  furnace  for  10  days  in  August, 
1910,  Presumably  this  is  10  of  the  30  days  he  refers  to.  We  have 
read  off  from  his  curve  37  years  of  values  for  "theoretical  combustion 
temperature"  and  observed  silicon  content  in  the  metal.  There  is 
definite  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  these  two  quantities  which 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

Si  =  0.009(T  -  3000)  -  0.50  (4) 

Where  Si  =  siUcon  content  of  metal,  in  per  cent.; 

T  =  theoretical  combustion  temperature,  in  degrees  F. 

The  average  difference  between  the  observed  silicon  and  the  silicon 
calculated  from  equation  4  is  0.32  per  cent,  silicon,  the  maximum  va- 
riation being  0.82  per  cent. 

We  may  summarize  the  evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Linville  as  follows: 
Mr.  Linville  has  shown  that  the  silicon  in  the  metal  was  not  dependent 
on  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature  in  the  case  of  a  furnace  in 
February,  1909.  He  has  shown  that  the  silicon  in  the  metal  was  de- 
pendent on  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature  in  the  case  of  the 
same  {or  another?)  furnace  in  August,  1910. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  explain  why  Mr.  Linville's  data  do 
not  agree,  as  he  gives  Uttle  information  about  the  other  conditions  of 
furnace.  We  are  not  even  going  to  try  to  explain  it,  because  we  are 
not  greatly  interested  in  any  theoretical  combustion  temperature.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Linville  has  20  more  days'  worth  of  data  which  he  has 
not  published.  If  these  data  were  available  we  might  be  able  to  draw 
several  more  conclusions,  all  different  and  all  equally  good. 

We  have  felt  in  the  course  of  observing  temperatures  at  fumacefl, 
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in  writing  about  them,  and  in  reading  what  others  have  written  that 
it  is  possible  to  take  a  list  of  observed  temperatures  too  much  for  granted. 
Observed  temperatures  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  them  should 
not  be  accepted  as  correct,  ignoring  experimental  error,  nor  should 
they  be  dismissed  as  incorrect  because  of  experimental  error  unless 
the  correct  attitude  is  really  known.  In  our  present  paper,  we  have 
printed  three  average  temperatures  for  each  of  twenty  furnaces 
and  none  of  these  temperatures  on  their  face  show  any  justification 
for  themselves.  The  metal  temperatures  are  too  nearly  constant  a"nd 
the  tuyere  temperatures  are  not  constant  enough.  Our  observed  read- 
ings do  not  bear  out  what  Mr.  Linville  calls  the  "perfectly  reasonable 
assumption"  that  the  slag  and  the  metal  temperatures  are  a  function 
of  the  combustion  temperatures.  Neither  do  they  bear  out  the  assump- 
tion Mr.  Feild  has  endeavored  to  make,  that  the  slag  temperature 
and  the  metal  temperature  are  identical. 

A  little  elementary  physics  will  show  that  the  temperature  of  the 
slag  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  metal.  Part  of  the 
slag  is  formed  from  the  ore  gangue  and  the  flux;  this  part  of  the  slag 
falls  into  the  hearth  with  the  metal.  If  there  were  no  ash  in  the  coke, 
the  slag  and  the  metal  would  come  from  the  furnace  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  coke  ash  cannot  fall  into  the  hearth,  however,  until  the 
carbon  in  the  coke  is  burned  at  the  tuyeres.  When  the  coke  ash  does 
fall  into  the  hearth,  it  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  tuyeres.  Since  the 
tuyere  temperature  is  usually  350°  C.  higher  than  the  metal  temperature, 
the  coke  ash  will  heat  the  slag  above  the  metal  temperature.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  calculate  how  much  this  temperature  wiU  be 

It  M  =  total  slag  per  ton  of  metal; 

A  =  coke  ash  per  ton  of  metal ; 

Ti  =  temperature  of  coke  in  combustion  zone — tuyere  tem- 
perature; 

Tt  =  temperature  at  which  gangue,  dux,  and  metal  fall  into 
hearth — metal  temperature; 

Tt  =  temperature  resulting  from  mixture — slag  temperature; 

Si  =  specific  heat  of  ash; 

St  =  specific  heat  of  gangue  plus  fiux; 


where  K,  taken  for  simplicity  to  be  a  constant,  is  the  slag's  drop  in 
temperature  due  to  the  heat  loss  to  its  surroundings.  The  difficulty  in 
applying  this  equation  lies  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  how  much  coke 
ash  is  charged  per  ton  of  metal,  this  uncertainty  coming  from  the  failure 
of  coke  analyses  to  more  than  hint  at  the  actual  ash  and  from  the  pre- 
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vailing  habit  of  charging  coke  without  weighing  it.  Elquation  1  in  ttie 
paper,  however,  shows  the  relation  between  the  silicon  in  the  metal 
made  and  the  coke  ash  and  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  coke  aah  more 
closely  than  we  can  guess  at  this  figure  from  the  furnace  records.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  slag  temperatures  calculated  from  the 
equation  here  given,  using  the  ash  as  calculated  from  equation  I. 
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11 

10 

12.0 
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1496 

1449 

44 

11 

11.9 

10.fi 
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1469 

16 

12 

11.9 

12.9 

1491 

1493 

2 

13 

10.7 

11.2 

1499 

1511 

12 

14 

10.7 

10.2 

1476 

1481 

5 

15 

11.0 

11.7 

1516 

1514 

2 

16 

11.0 

10.0 

1623 

1528 

6 

17 

11.2 

10.6 

1553 

1643 

10 

18 

11.2 

10.0 

1537 

1625 

12 

19 

13.3 

14.2 

1522 

1499 

23 

20 

13.3 

12.8      * 

1500 

1501 

1 

The  average  difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  slag  tem- 
perature is  12°,  The  maximum  error  occurs  in  the  case  of  furnace  10 
for  which  furnace  the  observed  slag  temperature,  1449°,  ia  lower  than 
the  observed  metal  temperature,  1456°.  This  points  to  an  error  in  ob- 
servation or  to  an  irregular  furnace.  If  this  furnace  be  omitted  from 
the  list  the  average  difference  between  the  calculated  and  observed  slag 
temperatures  is  only  10°  C. 

The  significance  of  this  calculation  is  important.  It  ties  the  three 
kinds  of  temperatures  together.  The  actual  slag  temperature  being  a  re- 
sult of  mixing,  on  an  average,  2  lb.  of  coke  ash  at  1700°  C.  with  8  lb. 
of  gangue  plus  flux  at  1450°  must  lie  20  per  ceut.  of  the  distance  between 
1450°  and  1700°;  i.e.,  1500°.  The  fact  that  the  law  of  mixture  holds 
with  an  accuracy  of  10°  is  surprising.  Leaving  out  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  furnace  records,  we  have  left  only  an  average  error  of  10°  to  be  split 
between  the  slag,  metal,  and  tuyere  temperature  readings.  An  error 
of  10°  in  tuyere  temperature  will  cause  an  error  of  but  2°  in  slag  tem- 
perature. The  probable  division  of  error  would  be  2°  to  the  metal,  5' 
to  the  slag,  and  15°  to  the  tuyeres. 
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Pyrometry  and  Steel  Manufacture 

BT    A.    H.    HILLBH,    PHILADELPHIA,    FA. 
(Cbi«sa  HMttnc,  S«ptenib«r,  1919) 

Tbmperatubb  considerations  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  products — from  the  time  the  metal  is  produced  in  the  melting 
furnace,  where  the  chemical  reactions  have  a  direct  dependence  on  the 
temperatures  of  the  bath,  to  the  final  machining  of  work  on  which  the 
expansion  due  to  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  forgings  during  machining 
must  be  allowed  for.  Methods  employed  and  difficulties  encountered 
in  some  of  the  more  important  steps  are  here  outlined.  These  methods 
are  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  with  many  methods  of  temperature 
determination,  and  have  been  successful  in  routine  works  practice  in 
the  manufacture  of  high-quahty  steels. 

In  the  operations  of  melting,  forging,  and  heat  treatment,  if  the  prod- 
duct  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality  each  operation  must  be  carefully  followed 
through.  A' high-quality  product  cannot  be  obtained  even  with  the  best 
heat  treatment  if  the  steel  is  poorly  melted,  and,  conversely,  the  best 
steel  ever  made  may  be  spoiled  by  inefficient  heat  treatment.  To  per- 
form the  best  work  in  any  of  these  operations,  temperatures  must  be 
accurately  regulated. 

Melting  TEUPeaATUBEs 

In  the  regulation  of  steel  melting  temperatures,  open-hearth  furnaces 
will  be  taken  as  presenting  typical  difficulties  in  temperature  deter- 
mination. If  accurate  methods  of  temperature  determination  can  be 
evolved  for  use  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  the  same  methods  will  be  as 
successful  in  the  crucible  or  electric  furnace  process.  Possibilities  as  to 
methods  are :  by  means  of  optical  pyrometers,  by  means  of  thermocouples, 
and  by  means  of  arbitrary  standards  which  may  possibly  employ  either 
of  the  other  two  methods  as  an  auxiliary. 

Optical  Pyrometer. — In  regard  to  optical-pyrometer  determinations, 
the  difficulties  are  the  lack  of  black-body  conditions  in  the  furnace  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  steel  in  the  bath  may 
be  observed. 

Lack  of  black-body  conditions  is  responsible  for  considerable  inac- 
curacy in  taking  measurements,  although  this  source  of  error  may  not  be 
great  enough  to  condemn  the  method.  The  fact  that  the  steel  itself 
cannot  be  observed  is,  however,  of  prime  importance.    Such  data  as  have 
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been  obtained  indicate  that  the  slag  covering  of  the  bath  may  differ  in 
temperature  from  the  steel  by  as  much  as  200°  F.  (94°  C.)  and  that  the 
walls  or  roof  of  the  furnace  may  show  even  a  greater  variation.  Tem- 
perature determinations,  by  means  of  the  optical  pyrometer,  may  be 
made  on  small  samples  of  Hie  steel  lifted  from  the  furnace  and  poured 
with  the  optical  pyrometer  sighted  on  the  stream.  Having  measured 
the  elapsed  time  between  taking  metal  from  the  bath  and  sighting  the 
optical  pyrometer,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  may  be  deduced  by  ex- 
trapolation. A  series  of  such  measurements  should  be  taken  to  arrive 
at  an  approximation  of  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  Another  method 
of  obtaining  similar  measurements  is  to  lift  a  spoon  of  metal  from  the 
bath  and  pour  it  immediately  into  a  small  test  mold,  readings  being 
taken  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  this  test  mold  at  definite  intervals 
of  time  imtil  the  surface  of  the  metal  freezes.  Having  taken  time  in- 
tervals with  a  stop  watch  simultaneously  with  the  optical-pyrometer 
readings  a  curve  can  be  drawn  which,  extrapolated  back  to  the  time  when 
the  metal  was  removed  from  the  bath,  will  give  an  approximation  of  the 
bath  temperature.'  It  is  probable  that  these  two  methods  arrive  at  as 
close  an  approximation  to  an  accurate  bath  temperature  as  we  may  at 
present  obtain. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  true  bath  temperatures  by  inserting 
in  the  bath  an  iron  tube,  well  protected  by  fireclay  sleeves,  and  having  a 
thin  wall  graphite  tip.  After  this  tube  has  remained  in  the  bath  for  a 
short  time,  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  graphite  tube  reach  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath,  which  temperature  may  be  read  through  the  hollow 
tube  by  means  of  an  optical  pyrometer.  This  method  is  mechanically 
clumsy  and  is  attended  by  considerable  discomfort  to  the  operator  be- 
cause he  is  necessarily  in  close  proximity  to  the  furnace  while  taking 
readily.  It  might  become  successful  but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  refractories  that  will  withstand  the  temperature 
involved  and  will  give  off  no  fumes  at  this  temperature.  Such  fumes 
cause  variable  pyrometer  readings  that  cannot  be  corrected  for.  In 
using  the  optical  pyrometer  for  pouring  temperatures,  inaccuracies  arise 
because  of  difficulty  in  being  sure  whether  the  point  sighted  on  is  steel 
or  oxide.  Possible  inaccuracies  in  the  emiasivity  factors  of  steel,  slag,  and 
oxide  are  also  sources  of  error. 

Thermocouple. — The  use  of  the  thermocouple  in  determining  open- 
hearth  furnace  temperatures  is  attended  by  the  difficulty  of  inserting  the 
thermocouple  to  the  point  at  which  the  temperature  is  desired.  The 
platinum-platinum-rhodium  couple  seems  to  be  the  best  of  any  in  common 
use  but  if  this  couple  is  not  thoroughly  protected  from  furnace  gases  its 
caUbration  will  quickly  change.  It  >B  probable  that,  even  with  perfect 
protection,  the  calibration  will  change  a  prohibitive  amount  at  the  high 
temperatures  used.     The  best  use  for  the  thermocouple  seems  to  be  the 
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secondary  one — of  obtaining  temperatures  elsewhere  than  in  the  bath 
itaelf,  and  deducing  temperatures  of  the  bath  from  these.  The  method 
of  placing  the  thermocouple  in  the  slag  pocket  and  at  various  points  in 
the  checkers  and  at  the  base  of  the  stack  has  been  tried,  but  becaiise 
of  variations  in  the  furnace  operation  it  is  not  believed  that  bath  tem- 
peratures can  be  accurately  deduced  from  dat&  at  these  points,  although 
useful  knowledge  as  to  the  furnace  working  may  be  obtained. 

Use  of  Arbitrary  Standards. — The  use  of  arbitrary  standards  has  been 
widely  employed.  Metal  may  be  poured  from  a  test  spoon  into  certain 
standard  molds  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath'  deduced  from  ob- 
serving this  metal.  This  may  be  done  by  measuring  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture of  a  protected  thermocouple  inserted  in  the  molten  metal,  by  sighting 
an  optical  pyrometer  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  test  ingot  or  on  the 
stream  from  the  spoon  while  pouring,  by  measuring  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  test  ingot  to  freeze,  etc.  All 
of  these  methods  present  numerous  inaccuracies,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  pyrometry,  there  is  a  method  that  can  equal 
the  accuracy  with  which  an  experienced  melter  can  estimate  the  bath 
temperatures.  It  has  been  found  that  such  a  melter  can  estimate  tem- 
perature changes  to  within  an  accuracy  of  10°  to  2ff*  F.  It  is  true  that 
this  estimation  of  temperature  differences  is  far  from  being  the  same  thing 
as  the  estimation  of  temperature,  as  the  results  cannot  be  recorded  for 
reference  nor  can  they  be  transmitted  from  one  plant  to  another  or  even 
from  one  man  to  another.  It  is  also  true  that  the  "condition"  of  an 
open-hearth  bath  depends  on  other  things  than  temperature;  such 
things  as  the  state  of  the  slag,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  additions, 
and  the  time  factor,  which  is  of  quite  as  great  importance  as  the 
temperature. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  melting  and  pouring  of  open-hearth  steel 
certain  natiu-al  phenomena  give  temperatures  with  great  accuracy,  that 
are  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  desired  temperatures.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  melting,  while  the  first  elimination  of  impurities  is  in 
progress,  it  is  well  to  have  the  temperature  as  high  as  possible,  with  safety 
to  the  furnace.  The  melting  point  of  the  firebrick  employed  in  the 
furnace  roof  is  therefore  a  very  close  measure  of  the  temperature  to  be 
attained.  A  skilled  operator  can,  by  observation,  determine  the  point 
where  the  firebrick  will  glaae  slightly  but  will  not  actually  melt,  and  will 
run  his  furnace  to  this  heat.  In  teeming  a  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  cor- 
rect temperatures  of  pouring  may  be  accurately  regulated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  film  or  crust  that  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  rising  In 
its  molds.  The  appearance  of  this  film  is  quite  characteristic  and)  with 
practice,  the  temperature,  or  rather,  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  at,  above, 
or  below  the  correct  temperature,  may  be  very  accurately  stated.  It  may 
also  be  regulated  at  this  point,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  varying  the  rapidity 
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of  poiuiDg,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  metal  rising  in  the  mold- 
By  carrful  observation  of  such  natural  phenomena,  temperature  differences 
may  be  estimated  to  within  10°  to  20°  F. 

Recapitulation. — During  the  melting,  the  temperature  (or  rather,  the 
correct  temperature)  can  be  estimated  as  closely  as  it  can  be  read  by  any 
pyrometric  methods  nowih  use.  The  best  methods  of  temperature  deter- 
mination are  by  means  of  the  optical  pyrometer  or  a  thermocouple  at 
some  place  other  than  in  the  bath.  During  the  pouring,  the  correct 
temperature  can  he  quite  accurately  estimated,  but  for  record,  optical 
pyrometer  readings  are  of  value. 

FOBQINQ  TeHPERATUBES 

In  the  determination  of  forging  temperatures,  both  optical  pyrometers 
or  thermocouples  are  used.  If  the  thermocouple  is  used,  either  plati- 
num-rhodium or  a  nickel-chrome  alloy  couple  is  valuable.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  in  protecting  platinum-rhodium  couples,  especially  in  com- 
parMively  large  work  where  the  thermocouple  must  be  long,  the  nickel- 
chrome  couple  seems  to  be  preferable.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  regulate 
accurately  the  temperature  of  the  pieces  to  be  forged,  because  the  hot 
gases  and  flame  in  the  furnace  affect  the  couple  much  more  rapidly  than 
they  do  the  piece:  For  reasons  of  economy  and  because  of  the  siie  of 
ingots  in  heavy  work,  this  difference  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
it  is  in  heat-treatment  work.  Iron-constantan  couples  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used,  hut  the  life  of  this  couple  at  foiling  temperatures  is  very 
short,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  couple  is  lower  than  at  temperatures  to 
which  it  is  better  fitted. 

The  optical  pyrometer  seems  to  be  the  best  type  for  measuring  for^g 
temperatures.  With  some  of  the  later  improved  types,  temperatures 
can  be  determined  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  accuracy  (we  believe  to 
within  25°  F.)  in  ordinary  works  practice.  To  reach  this  accuracy,  the 
operator  must  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  (2  wk.  is  ample  for 
a  man  of  average  intelligence)  and  must  sight  his  instrument  on  parts  of 
the  forging  that  will  give  an  approach  to  black-body  conditions.  He  must 
avoid  the  influences  that  will  cause  inaccuracies  in  his  readings;  such 
influences,  for  instance,  as  a  flame  playing  so  that  it  will  be  reflected 
directly  from  the  piece  to  his  instrument  or  the  presence  of  smoke  in  the 
furnace.     In  a  good  forge  furnace,  this  is  not  difficult  to  do. 

The  proper  forging  temperatures  of  various  grades  of  steel  differ 
quite  widely.  A  skilled  heater  can,  by  observation,  regulate  his  foiling 
temperatures  fairly  well;  he  cannot,  however,  reach  the  uniformity  and 
accuracy  that  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  optical  pyTomet«r. 
The  difficulties  involved  in  using  such  a  pyrometer  in  forging  work  are 
the  difficulty  in  training  the  operator  to  sight  his  instrument  properly 
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and  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument 
itself.  These  mechanical  difficulties  are  caused  by  the  necessarily 
rough  usage  that  obtains  in  taking  these  temperatures,  together  with 
the  Deoessahly  smoky  and  dirty  atmosphere  surrounding  a  forge  and  the 
high  temperatures  to  which  the  instruments  are  exposed  during  use  (by 
exposure  to  radiation  from  open  furnace  doors,  etc.).  Numerous  me- 
chanical repairs  are  necessary  to  keep  the  instrument  in  a  good  working 
order.  To  sum  up,  the  optical  pyrometer  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
the  regulation  of  forging  temperatures. 

Heat  Tkeatubnt 

The  temperatures  involved  in  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  objects 
must  be  very  accurately  determined  and  uniformly  followed.  This 
temperature  is  within  the  range  that  is  difficult  to  estimate  by  the  eye 
and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  most  accurately  followed.  Most  of  the 
higher  grades  of  steel  require  treatments  that  involve  a  quench;  most  of 
the  alloy  steels  require  a  prehminary  treatment  before  the  final  quench 
is  given  and  also  require  a  drawing  treatment  after  the  quench.  With 
the  prehminary  treatment,  which  is  ordinarily  at  a  comparatively  high 
temperature  (in  the  neighborhood  of  1550°  to  1650°  F.— 843°  to  898°  C.) 
the  hmits  of  accuracy  are  not  so  close  as  they  must  be  in  the  final  quench, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  grain  refinement, 
must  be  above  the  critical  temperature  but  as  close  to  it  as  is  possible. 
The  temperature  of  the  draw,  also,  must  be  quite  accurately  approxi- 
mated, especially  if  the  results  desired  are  to  obtain  the  maximum  degree 
of  softness.  Optical  pyrometers  have  been  used  in  the  determination  of 
heat-treatment  temperatures,  but  with  mediocre  success.  The  general 
tendency  has  been  to  rely  entirely  on  thermocouples  for  this  work,  at  least 
for  temperatures  above'900°  F.  (482°  C).  For  lower  tempei-atures,  if  the 
pieces  are  small  enough  to  be  treated  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  melted  salts,  a 
direct  reading  gas  or  vapor  expansion  thermometer  is  simple,  accurate, 
and  gives  hut  UttJie  trouble. 

RecapiiuUUion. — It  seems  that  the  estimation  of  temperature  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  an  efficient  beat  treatment,  and  that  the  best  measure- 
ment methods  involve  the  use  of  thermocouples,  except  for  low  tempera- 
tures, attained  in  a  bath,  inwhich  case  gasor  vapor  expansion  instruments 
are  valuable. 

Choice  op  Instruments 

Optical  Pyrometers. — The  true  optical  pyrometer  is  better  for  works 
use  than  the  radiation  pyrometer,  because  imperfection  of  black-body 
condition  of  smoky  conditions  affect  its  readings  less.     The  Morse  or 
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Wanner  types  of  optical  pyrometers  are  most  reliable,  and  particular 
care  must  be  exercised  to  select  an  instrmuent  of  the  simplest  and  most 
rugged  construction  poebible. 

Tkermoamplea. — A  choice  must  be  made  between  various  types  of 
thermocouples  and  various  types  of  instruments  for  measuring  the  elec- 
tromotive force  generated  by  those  couples.  In  choosing  a  couple,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  accuracy  of  the  couple,  the  coqstancy,  the  life, 
and  the  cost.  Some  years  ago,  platinmn-platinum-rhodium  couples 
were  used  almost  exclusively.  It  is  well  known  that  the  calibration  of 
the  platinum-platinum-rhodium  couple  changes  quite  rapidly  when  the 
couple  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  furnace  gases,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
protect  a  platinum  couple  from  this  influence  in  works  practice  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  do  so  when  the  thermocouple  must  be  over 
5  ft.  in  length.  When  platinum  couples  are  used  in  works  practice,  an 
effort  is  made  to  protect  them  by  either  porcelain  or  silica  containing 
tubes. 

In  steel  works  practice,  where  the  work  is  generally  lai^,  almost 
all  the  couples  are  at  least  4  ft.  (1.2  m.)  long  and  the  majority  are  from 
5  to  7  ft.,  in  some  they  are  as  long  as  17  ft.  The  practice  with  platinum- 
platinumH-hodium  couples  therefore  involves  the  recalibration  of  the 
couple  after  each  failure  of  thesihca  or  porcelain  tube;  and  couples  over  5 
ft.  long  mtist  be  recahbrated  after  every  heat.  Although  this  recaUbratioa 
becomes  a  quite  simple  matter,  the  work  is  considerable  and  the  contami- 
nation of  the  couples  and  consequent  breakage  makes  their  operation  very 
expensive.  The  calibration  is  performed  by  taking  a  check  temperature 
at  the  gold  melting  point,  using  a  small  electric  furnace  and  the  wire 
method. 

With  the  advent  of  base-metal  couples,  of  which  the  iron-constantan 
couple  or  the  nickel-chrome  type  seem  to  be  the  most  popular,  the  use  of 
long  platinum  couples  is  entirely  eliminated.  In  using  base-metal  cou- 
ples, however,  certain  precautions  must  be  taken.  All  couples,  and  par- 
ticularly base-metal  couples,  are  subject  to  errors  due  to  parasite  currenU 
induced  by  heterogeneity  in  the  wire  of  which  the  couple  is  made,  Thifl 
lack  of  uniformity  is  almost  invariably  set  up  at  a  point  between  the  hot 
and  cold  junctioos  of  the  couple  somewhere  in  the  furnace  wall,  due  to  the 
conditions  of  strain  set  up  at  this  point.  Once  established  this  condi- 
tion is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate.  However,  while  these  parasite 
currents  exist  in  practically  all  couples  that  have  seen  long  service,  the 
error  involved  is  small  enough  to  be  negligible  if  the  position  of  this 
strained  portion  is  unchanged  or  if  it  is  continually  advanced  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  temperature.  In  practice,  this  means  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  couple  is  unchanged  as  long  as  the  couple  remains  immersed  to 
the  same  depth  in  its  furnace,  or  as  long  as  it  is  advanced  deeper  and 
deeper  into  its  furnace.    Errors,  however,  are  often  caused  if  the  couple  is 
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partly  withdrawn  from  its  furnace.  Becatise  of  this  fact,  if  couples  are 
'  removed  from  their  working  position  and  checked  in  a  laboratory,  the 
checking  often  shows  an  error  whereas  the  couple  in  its  working  position 
was  actually  giving  accurate  readings.  If  careful  attention  is  given  to 
these  provisions  and  to  the  electrical  insulation  of  the  couple,  an  iron- 
constantan  couple  will  give  constant  readings  to  the  approximation  of 
10°  F.  until  it  is  completely  worn  out  by  oxidation  or  other  causes.  In 
the  platinum-platinum-rhodium  couple,  the  condition  of  the  metal  that 
produces  parasite  currents  may  be  destroyed  by  a  careful  annealing  of 
the  couple.  This  anneal  may  be  carried  on  by  passing  through  the  wire 
an  electric  current  sufficient  to  heat  the  couple  to  a  point  well  above  its 
normal  use.  Parasites  set  up  in  the  heavier  base-metal  couples  are, 
however,  almost  impossible  to  ehminate.  An  iron-constantan  couple 
showing  such  parasites  has  been  heated  to  successive  temperatures  of 
2000°,  1900°,  1800%  1700°,  etc.,  down  to  500"  F.  (1093  to  260°  C),  each  of 
these  temperatures  having  been  held  for  approximately  1  hr.  and  each 
temperature  followed  both  by  a  quench  and  a  slow  cool,  without  entirely 
eliminating  the  inaccuracy. 

For  any  approach  to  accuracy  on  the  part  of  any  type  of  thermocouple, 
cold-junction  temperatures  must  be  allowed  for  and  corrected,  or  con- 
trolled. Control  may  be  by  means  of  an  ice  bath  or  other  method  of 
keeping  the  cold  junction  at  a  uniform  temperature.  One  of  the  more 
simple  and  widely  used  methods  is  to  place  the  cold  junction  underground 
to  a  depth  at  which  the  temperature  is  assumed  to  be  uniform.  This 
method  is  quite  desirable,  but  for  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  inade- 
quate. Temperatures  even  5  ft.  (1.5  m.)  underground  may  vary  consid- 
erably with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  the  previous  working  of  the 
furnace.  An  excellent  method  of  taking  care  of  this  cold-junction  cor- 
rection is  to  employ  lead  wires  of  the  same  composition  as  the  couple 
wires,  which  virtually  lengthens  the  couple  to  the  combined  length  of 
couple  and  leads,  bringing  the  resulting  cold  junction  to  the  measuring 
instrument. 

The  measuring  instrument  is  likely  to  be  at  a  point  where  tempera- 
tures are  more  nearly  uniform  and  where  the  cold  junction  can  be  more 
readily  measured  and  cared  for.  There  is  the  added  advantage  that, 
where  a  number  of  couples  are  being  read  on  one  instrument,  the  cor- 
rection for  these  couples  will  be  identical.  A  number  of  measuring  in- 
struments at  present  on  the  market  take  care  of  this  correction,  either 
automatically  or  by  means  of  a  simple  adjustment  on  the  instrument, 
with  highly  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  selection  of  the  measuring  instrument,  we  have  three  types  of 
instruments  to  consider;  the  galvanometer  type,  the  potentiometer 
type,  and  a  type  combining,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  theory  of  both  of 
these.    The  galvanometer  type  is  much  the  simplest  and  is  less  liable  to 
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personal  error  than  either  of  the  others  because  no  adjustments  are 
required.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  read  the  temperatvire  directly  from ' 
the  face  of  a  dial.  However,  there  are  defects  in  the  galvanometer 
method  that  are  inherent  and  can  never  be  eliminated,  even  though  they 
may  be  reduced  to  amounts  said  to  be  negligible.  The  galvanometer 
measures  the  current  produced  in  the  circuit  of  which  the  couple  is  & 
part,  not  the  electromotive  force  generated  by  the  couple;  because  of 
this,  any  variation  in  resistance  of  the  circuit  must  produce  a  variation 
in  the  current  and,  consequently,  in  the  reading  of  the  galvanometer. 
There  must  be  a  change  in  the  total  resistances  of  the  circuit  with  any 
change  in  the  resistance  of  the  couple  itself,  due  either  to  wasting  away 
of  the  wires  by  oxidation  or  to  temperature  charges  in  the  couple,  and 
there  must  be  a  change  in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  due  to  any 
temperature-resistance  change  in  the  lead  wires.  There  is  also  a  change 
due  to  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  itself  with  tempera- 
ture change,  because  in  all  high-class  galvanometers,  the  electrical  resist- 
ance is  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  a  high-temperature  coefficient  and 
the  other  a  temperature  coefficient  that  approaches  zero.  In  a  high- 
resistance  galvanometer,  the  low-temperature  coefficient  resistance  should 
be  great  compared  with  the  total  resistance.  With  the  use  of  such  a 
high-resistance  galvanometer,  errors  due  to  resistance  changes  in  the 
circuit  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Because  of  these  errors,  low-resist- 
ance galvanometers  for  temperature  work  are  not  extensively  used  where 
accurate  work  is  desired.  The  modem  galvanometer,  which  is  jewel- 
pivoted  in  almost  all  cases,  is  also  subject  to  errors  due  to  friction  of  the 
galvanometer  bearings  and  to  changes  of  calibration  of  the  actual  instru- 
ment itself,  due,  for  instance,  to  weakening  of  the  controlling  magnetic 
system. 

The  potentiometer,  in  which  zero  current  passes  through  the  couple 
circuit  when  readii^s  are  taken,  eliminates  all  errors  due  to  variation  of 
resistance  in  the  line,  and  measures  the  electromotive  force  direct- 
Practically,  the  potentiometer  is  not  so  simple  an  instrument  as  the  galva- 
nometer and  requires  more  attention  to  keep  it  in  efficient  working  order. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  disorders  of  potentiometers  that  cause 
errors  in  readings  are  such  that  the  observer  almost  invariably  sees  the 
errors  when  they  occur  and  can  have  his  instrument  repaired,  whereas 
this  condition  does  not  obtain  in  use  of  the  galvanometer. 

Rbcapitulaton 

The  determination  of  temperatures  in  open-hearth  furnace  practice 
is  desirable.  At  the  present  state  of  the  art  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
temperature  determinations  as  can  be  made  are  of  actual  assistance  to  an 
experienced  melter  in  producing  high-class  steel.     The  beet  method  of 
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bath-temperature  determination  aeems  to  be  that  of  sighting  an  optical 
pyrometer  either  on  the  surface  of  a  spoonful  of  metal  drawn  from  the 
furnace  or  a  stream  poured  from  a  spoon.  The  elapsed  time  between  the 
drawing  of  this  sample  from  the  bath  and  the  reading  of  the  temperature 
should  be  noted  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  deduced  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sample  and  this  time. 

The  determination  of  temperatures  in  forging  practice  is  also  desirable. 
Present  methods  give  results  greatly  superior  to  the  results  obtained  by 
estimation  by  the  most  skilled  forgeman  and  are  of  great  assistance  in 
forging  work.  The  best  method  is  by  sighting  the  optical  pyrometer 
directly  on  the  article  to  be  forged  while  it  is  in  its  heating  furnace. 

The  determination  of  temperatures  in  heat-treatment  practice  is 
absolutely  essential.  No  amount  of  experience  and  care  on  the  part  of  an 
operator  will  approach  the  results  of  modern  temperature  determinations, 
and,  to  obtain  uniformly  the  beat  results,  temperature  control  must  be 
close.  The  best  method  of  making  such  temperature  determinations 
seems  to  be  by  the  use  of  a  thermocouple  of  the  iron-constantan  type, 
using  lead  wires  of  the  same  composition  as  the  thermocouple,  and  meas- 
uring the  electromotive  force  generated  by  that  thermocouple  by  means 
of  potentiometers. 

Calibration  and  Checking 

All  temperature-measuring  apparatus  must  be  frequently  checked  for 
accuracy  in  works  practice.  In  a  large  installation,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
primary  temperature  standard  that  is  used  only  under  the  best  laboratory 
conditions  to  check  one  or  more  secondary  standards.  This  primary 
standard  mayconsist  of  a  platinum-platinum-rhodium  thermocouple  with 
an  ice-bath  regulation  of  the  cold  junction,  the  electromotive  force  being 
measured  by  an  accurate  potentiometer.  This  primary  standard  should 
have  its  calibration  made  by  reference  to  well-determined  fiaced  points; 
the  melting  point  of  gold  and  the  freezing  point  <rf  lead  are  convenient 
ahd  well-determined  points.  The  secondary  standards  may  be  either 
platinum-platinum-rhodium  or  base-metal  thermocouples  and  may  be 
carried  from  point  to  point  of  the  installation  to  check  the  actual  working 
couples  under  working  conditions. 

Optical  pyrometers  should  be  checked  from  time  to  time  using  a 
standard  couple  in  (preferably)  an  electric  furnace  in  which  black-body 
conditions  may  be  made  nearly  perfect. 

If  base-metid  working  thermocouples  are  purchased  with  a  calibration 
from  the  manufacturer,  it  is  well  to  check  this  calibration  to  see  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  works  stand'ard.  If  the  base-metal  couples  are  pur- 
chased (or  manufactured)  as  wire,  and  are  to  be  calibrated,  the  following 
method  of  procedure  is  simple  and  accurate.  A  sample  should  be  cut 
from  each  end  of  each  coil  of  wire  a»  received,  one  of  these  samples  selected 
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at  random,  and  each  of  the  other  samples  of  similar  wire  joined  in  turn 
to  it  and  the  electromotive  force  generated  at  approximately  1600° 
noted.  This  electromotive  force  will  be  zero  if  the  wire  is  imiform. 
Having  checked  the  wire  for  uniformity,  several  sample  thermocouples 
should  be  made  up  and  carefully  calibrated ,  using  one  of  the  secondary 
standards  in  this  calibration ;  a  caUbration  curve  may  be  drawn  from 
the  data  thus  obtuned.  One  or  more  of  these  calibrated  base-metal 
couples,  properly  protected,  should  be  inserted  in  a  pot  of  molten  lead 
and  all  sample  couples  made  from  the  coils  to  be  cahbrated  inserted  in 
the  same  pot  and  checked  direct  against  the  calibrated  couples;  it  will 
be  found  that  certain  of  the  coils  vary  from  the  caUbration  cm^e  aheady 
made.  An  arbitrary  allowable  variation  from  this  curve  may  be  selected, 
and  all  samples  that  vary  from  the  standard  by  more  than  this  arbitrary 
amount  discarded.  In  making  such  a  caUbration  for  a  lot  of  base- 
metal  couples,  it  is  weU  to  have  this  lot  as  large  as  possible,  as  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  reproduce. 

The  instruments  used  in  determining  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
working  thermocouples  should  be  frequently  checked,  even  though  they 
may  be  weU  cared  for  and  of  the  most  accurate  type,  not  only  because  even 
the  best  instruments  are  likely  to  go  wrong  but  because  of  the  moral  eSect 
such  checking  has  on  the  workmen.  This  frequent  checkingof  instrument 
and  couples  may  seem  to  be  troublesome  and  in  some  cases  superfluous. 
In  a  large  installation  it  will,  however,  pay  weU  to  have  one  or  more  men 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  perform  such  checks,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sulting work  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  such  careful  checking  will 
repay  all  the  effort  involved. 

DISCUSSION 

Richard  P.  Brown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^Both  the  thermoelectric  and 
the  optical  pyrometer  have  their  field.  With  the  optical  pyrometer 
you  can  secure  an  indication  of  the  temperature  of  the  metal;  with  a 
thermoelectric  pyrometer  installed,  for  instance,  in  the  slag  pocket, 
where  the  temperature  indicates  about  2000"  F.  (1100°  C.)  you  can-secure 
a  record  of  the  temperature  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  an  optical 
pyrometer. 

I  know  of  an  instance,  in  Ohio,  where  the  reversals  were  not  made  for 
about  2  hr.  during  the  night  because  the  furnace  man  fell  asleep.  Even  if 
an  optical  pyrometer  was  used  on  that  furnace  and  the  temperature  was 
up  to  the  required  heat,  the  superintendent  on  the  next  day  would  not 
have  known,  possibly,  that  the  furnace  was  not  reversed  properly  and 
would  have  wondered  what  was  wrong.  In  other  words,  while  the  optical 
pyrometer  can  be  used  to  good  advantage,  at  the  same  time  a  recording 
pyrometer  in  a  slag  pocket  is  a  continuous  check  on  the  temperatures 
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maiatained  by  the  furnace  man.  It  miglit  be  eaid  that  the  same  result 
would  be  secured  by  an  instniment  which  records  the  time  of  operation 
but,  unfortunately,  instruments  of  tina  kind  are  too  often  tampered  with. 
But  it  is  hard  to  make  a  recording  pyrometer  record  anything  except  the 
actual  conditions.    There  is  a  field  for  both  instruments. 

W.  H.  Bristol,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Why  cannot  a  thermoelectric 
couple  recorder  be  tampered  with  just  as  easily  as  a  valve? 

R.  P.  Bbown. — ^Let  us  assume  that  a  workman  wants  to  take  a  nap; 
what  is  going  to  happen?  The  temperature  is  going  to  fall  off.  If  the 
temperature  is  falling  off,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  pull  out  the  thermocouple 
and  make  the  temperature  read  higher.  It  is  going  to  read  lower.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  average  workman  does  not  feel  competent 
to  tamper  with  a  recording  pyrometer. 
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Electric,  Open-hearth,  and  Bessemer  Steel  Temperatures 

BI  r,   B.  BASH,*  CR.   I.,   PHIIADBLPaiA,  PA. 
(Chiaco  MhUoc.  Stptembcr.  ISIS) 

Whbnbvbb  electric  and  open-hearth  steel  men  discuss  the  relative 
advantages  of  their  respective  methods,  the  question  of  temperature  is 
always  discussed,  so  that  this  paper  is  written  in  the  hope  that  definite 
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Fia  I.^Emissivity  correctiohb  for  btbel  and  blag. 
Curve  1. — Steel.     Curve  2.— Slag. 

data  may  settle  some  of  the  questions  and  encourage  further  investiga- 
tions  along  these  hnes.  The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
the  tapping  temperatures  of  steel  from  electric  furnaces  of  different  sireB 
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in  various  plants  and  from  a  number  of  open  hearths  handling  the  same 
kind  of  steel.  All  temperatm«  measurements  were  made  with  the  game 
diaappearing-filament  type  optical  pyrometer  and  the  corrections  for 
emissivity  applied  were  those  worked  out  by  Burgess,'  which  are  0.40 
for  steel  streams  and  0.65  for  slag.  The  correction  is  applied  by  calculate 
ing  the  ciu^e  giving  the  relation  between  the  true  and  apparent  tempera- 
ture in  the  following  formula: 

C.!og*/l  _  1\ 

\     Vt,     fj 

in  which  E  =  emissivity;  Ci  ^  14,500;  c  =  base  of  Napierien  log- 
arithms; X  =  wave-length  of  light  used  =  0.65^;  T*  =  true  temperature, 
in  degrees  absolute;  T\  =  apparent  temperature,  in  degrees  absolute. 
The  curve  showing  the  relation  between  true  and  apparent  temperature 
for  steel  and  slag  are  given  in  Fig.  1. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  open-hearth  and  electric  furnaces, 
there  are  given  in  Table  1  the  tapping  temperatures  of  two  25-ton  Her- 
oult  eleetric  furnaces  and  one  6-ton  with  one  50-ton  acid,  one  40-ton  basic, 
and  one  65-ton  acid  open-hearth  furnace,  all  making  nickel  ordnance 
steel  for  guns.  The  two  25-ton  Heroult  electric  furnaces  were  finishing 
steel  refined  by  the  triplex  process  and  the  6-ton  Heroult  finished  steel 
that  was  partly  refined  in  an  open  hearth.  In  this  table,  the  tapping 
temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the  steel  stream  into  the  first  ingot 
mold  are  given  together  with  the  mean  of  each  column.  The  values  for 
each  plant  are  the  average  for  a  number  of  heats. 


Table  1. — TappiTig  Temperaiures  of  Steel 
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Tmpping 

Pint 
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A 

B 

2867 
2821 
2821 
2842 
2877 
2895 
2854 
2836 
2871 

2744 
274S 
2721 
2768 
2753 
2764 
2764 
2737 
2772 

25-lon  Heroult  electric 

B 

. 

C 

D...... 

E 

Mean  . 



50-ton  open  hearth,  acid. 
40-ton  open  hearth,  baaio. 
65-ton  open  hearth,  acid. 

Mean  for  electric  furnaces. . . 
Mean  for  open-hearth  furnaces 

The  table  shows  how  closely  the  temperatures  agree  from  plant  to 
plant  and  in  the  different  types  of  fm'naces.    The  greatest  variation  in 
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Bureau  of  Standards  TeeA.  Paper  dl  (1017). 
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tapping  temperatures,  between  B  snd  C,  ia  only  74°  F.  (24°  C.)  while 
the  average  for  all  the  electric  furnaces  is  35°  F.  lower  than  for  the  open- 
hearths,  although  it  is  generally  thought  that  open-hearth  steel  is  tapped 
colder  than  electric. 

The  drop  in  temperature  from  the  tap  to  the  first  ingot  depends  on  the 
length  of  time  the  steel  is  held  in  the  ladle,  the  size  of  noezte,  sise  and  pre- 
liminary temperature  of  the  ladle,  and  various  other  factors.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,- however,  that  the  mean  drop  in  temperature  of  the 
steel  from  tapping  to  first  ingot  for  both  the  electric  and  the  open-hearth 
furnace  is  100°  F. 

In  Table  2  is  given  a  tabulation  of  temperature  data  taken  on  two 
electric  furnaces  making  nickel  ordnance  steel.  At  the  .time  these  tem- 
peratures were  taken,  the  ingots  were  box  poured  so  that  temperature 
observations  were  made  on  the  stream  above  and  below  the  box  on  the 
first  ingot  and  below  the  box  on  all  subsequent  ingots.  Since  there  was 
no  satisfactory  method  of  taking  temperature  of  the  steel  in  the  furnace, 
a  chill  test  was  made  by  taking  out  a  small  spoon  of  steel  and  noting  the 
time  required  for  a  crust  to  form  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  therein. 
These  time  values  are  also  given. 

Table  2. — Summary  of  Temperaba-et  for  Nickel  Gun  Sted 


nntluiot 

tSf. 

Third 

Chill 

sJ^'a. 

HMt  No. 

OtvBoi, 
Detnmf. 

'HsuiBtU 

3X707 

2898 

2793 

2737 

2722 

2706 

a 

3X710 

2SB0 

2842 

2790 

2797 

2770 

26 

W 

3X711 

2850 

2761 

2730 

2747 

2761 

37 

3X715 

2917 

2843 

2768 

40 

3X719 

2830 

2805 

2737 

3t 

3X723 

2805. 

2745 

2720 

2680 

36 

.«M 

4X651 

2872 

2761 

2752 

2728 

38 

4X059 

2866 

2797 

2746 

2761 

33 

4X466 

2872 

2813 

2768 

2730 

27 

3X727 

2835 

2775 

2705 

2680 

2697 

T 

2X3146 

2010 

2730 

2730 

2730 

Mean 

2867 

2797 

2744 

2732 

2736 

33.5 

6.G 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tapping  temperatures  vary  from  2805°  to 
2917°F.  (1540  to  IGOS^C.)  but  that  most  of  them  are  within -I- or -WF. 
of  the  mean.  It  wilt  also  be  noted  that  the  temperature  of  the  steel  stream 
into  the  second  ingot  mold  is  a  little  higher,  on  an  average,  than  that  into 
the  first  ingot  mold.    The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  as  the  metal  lying 
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next  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  ladle  is  colder  than  the  nuuD  masa  of  the  molten 
steel.  Similar  Tariations  will  be  noted  in  taking  measurements  on  the 
tapping  stream  from  a  furnace,  as  the  metal  in  different  parts  of  the 
hearth  often  varies  25"  to  30°  F.  in  temperature. 

In  an  effort  to  find  the  relation  between  the  tapping  temperatwe  of 
the  steel  and  the  time  of  the  chill  test,  the  respective  values  were  plotted 
on  a  curve  sheet  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  curve  is  anything 
but  a  smooth  one  and  shows  bow  unreliable  the  chill-test  method  of 
judging  temperatures  is.  In  spite  of  all  care  in  attempting  to  draw  out 
the  spoon  in  the  same  manner  each  time,  the  atmospheric  conditions, 
room  temperature,  and  other  variables  have  an, influence  on  the  time 
required  for  the  crust  to  form. 


Chill  T«t  Time  l[ 

Fia.  2. 


In  Table  3  are  given  some  temperatures  taken  on  manganese  and 
manganese  helmet  steel.  The  observationa  in  this  case  were  difficult  to 
make  for  the  reason  that  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  were  given  off  from  the 
manganese  so  that  the  readings  had  to  be  made  from  the  windward  side 
and  a  moment  chosen  for  making  the  reading  when  the  stream  was 
unobscured.  The  manganese  was  melted  in  a  15-ton  Heroult  furnace  and 
tapped  into  a  ladle  which  was  then  transferred  to  the  open-hearth  plant 
where  the  manganese  was  poured  into  the  steel  ladle  at  the  time  that  the 
steel  was  tapped.. 

Table  3 


Tinw.  F.  M. 

Ramarki 

6.<M 

2790 

6:30 

2822 

Tap  open-hearth  furnace. 

6:32 

2S4» 

6:34 

2840 

Tap  open-hearth  furnace. 

6:44 

2605 

6:4« 

260S 

Second  ingot  manganeee  eteeL 

6:47 

2647 

Third  ingot  manganeee  steel. 
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An  opportunity  was  presented  to  take  temperatures  on  steel  made  by 
the  triplex  process,  so  at  the  same  time  bUst-fumace  tapping  tempera- 
tures were  taken  and  a  record  made  from  the  blast  furnace  to  the  steel 
ingot.  The  practice  waa  to  take  the  molten  pig  iron  to  a  mixer  from  which 
it  went  to  a  Bessemer  converter,  thence  to  an  open-heartb  furnace,  and 
finally  to  an  electric  furnace,  for  finishing.  The  mean  of  readings- taken 
on  each  operation  are  set  down  in  Table  4.  The  value  for  the  Bessemer 
tap  is  the  mean  for  ten  heats  and  that  for  the  electric  furnace  is  for  eleven 
heat«. 

Table  4. — Mean  Temper(Uureg  from  Blast  Furnace  to  Finithed 
5tel 

TiaiperaMn.  Dicrraa  F,  Etamuka 


2625 

Mean  of  metal  Btfeuna  into  ladlea  from  bUit 

furnace. 

2486 

Mbco-  metal  charged  into  BcMCmer. 

2909 

Bessemer  tap. 

2797 

2902 

Tap  open-hearth  furnace. 

2872 

Charge  electric  fumaca. 

2867 

2797 

First  ingot  pour  above  box. 

2744 

'  First  ingot  pour  under  box. 

2732 

Second  ingot  pour  undw  box. 

2736 

Third  ingot  pour  undw  box. 

TempwKtiiH  DiHctancM, 


Temperature  drop  from  Beasemer  tap  to  open- 
hearth  charge. 
Tempwature   drop   from  open-bearth  tap  to 

electrio-fumoce  charge- 
Temperature  drop  from  tap  of  electric  furnace 
to  stream  from  Udle  for  first  ingot  for  average 
of  6)  j  min.  in  Udle. 
Temperature  drop  through  box. 


In  Fig.  3,  the  data  irrthie  table  are  presented  graphically.  The  great 
increase  in  temperature  in  the  Beasemer  converter  and  other  temperature 
relations  are  distinctly  brought  out. 

Id  Table  S  are  given  data  on  tapping  and  teeming  for  three  open- 
bearth  furnaces  in  different  plants  making  nickel  ordnance  steel  and  one 
making  shell  steel.  Six  26-in.  octagon  ingots  were  poured  with  lai^  end 
up,  each  ingot  was  individually  bottom  poured  from  the  40-ton  basic 
open-hearth  furnace.  One  63-in.,  85-ton  octagon  ingot  waspoiA^  and 
a  number  of  23-in.  octagons  were  poured  from  two  65-ton  open-heartb 
furnaces  that  were  tapped  simultaneously  and  poured  oonsecutively. 
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Beside  the  temperature  measuremeDta  on  nickel  ordnance  steel, 
a  number  of  readings  were  made  on  different  types  of  steel  in  two  lO-ton 
Ludlum  electric  furnaces.  These  were  taken  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  P.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  vice-president  of  the  Ludlum  Steel  Co.  The 
practice  was  to  refine  with  two  or  three  slags  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
take  readings  on  the  oxidised  surface  of  the  molten  steel  during  the  skim- 
ming and  also  to  get  readings  on  thin  slag  patches  floating  on  the  metal. 
It  was  found  that  readings  on  the  elag  patches  corrected  for  an  emis- 
sivity  of  0.66  almost  exactly  agreed  with  uncorrected  readings  on  the  iron 
oxide  adjacent.    In  other  wordsj  if  the  radiation  from  the  oxide  in'the 
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furnace  with  the  arc  off  and  the  door  open  is  that  of  a  black  body,  then 
the  emisaivity  of  alag  is  approximately  0.65,  as  stated  by  Burgess.  In 
Table  6  are  given  a  number  of  readings  on  different  skims  made  in  this 
manner.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  mean  values  for  the  two  columns 
a^ree  exactly  with  each  other.  If  the  emiseivity  of  slag  is  0.65,  then  the 
iron  oxide  under  the  above  conditions  must  give  black-body  radiation  for 
red  light. 

In  Table  7  is  given  a  summary  of  data  taken  on  tapping  and  teeming 
a  number  of  heats.  The  steel  was  tapped  or  poured  from  the  furnace 
into  two  ladles  and  then  very  quickly  teemed  into  ingot  molds. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  steel  temperature  in  the  furnace,  a  Dixon 
graphite  tube  4  ft.  (1.2  m.)  long  by  4  in.  (10  cm.)  outside  diameter,  with 
a  closed  end,  was  pushed  into  the  steel  and  held  there  until  the  end  had 
come  to  temperature,  at  which  time  a  reading  was  made  with  the  optical 
pyrometer  sighted  down  the  axis  on  the  inside  of  the  closed  end,  which 
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Table  5. — Open-hsarth  Steel  Temperatures  on  Nickel  Ordnance  Sled 


Tim. 

Ramuka 

50-tOD  Acid  Open-he&rth  Furnace 

11:65 

2842 

Tap  atoel. 

Hold  10  min.  in  ladle. 

Four  ingots  bottom  poured  in  Bets  of  two. 

12:12 

2768 

Four  first  two  ingota. 

12:19 

2768 

Pour  gecood  two  ingots. 

4:10 

2877 

Tap  ateel. 

4:21 

2713 

First  ingot 

4:22 

2722 

Tong  hold. 

2763 

Second  ingot. 

3722 

Second  ingot 

2722 

Third  ingot. 

2705 

Third  ingot 

2713 

Fourth  ingot 

fl6-ton  Acid  Open^keutli  Funutoe 

8:33 

,     2896 

Tkp  one  furnace.    Other  tap  not  recorded. 

8:43 

2835 

Stream  from  ladle  to  runner. 

8:44 

2843 

Stream  from  ladle  to  runner. 

8:47 

2798 

Stream  into  headbox. 

8:47H 

2737 

Stream  into  headbox. 

8:48 

2688 

Stream  from  heodbox. 

8:61 

2761 

•Stream  into  headbon. 

8:56 

2761 

Stream  into  headbox. 

Se 

cond  Ladle 

fiM> 

2763 

Stream  into  headbox. 

g«i 

2761 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9m 

2761 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:06 

2745 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:09 

2737 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:12 

2768 

Stream  mto  headbox. 

9:20 

2745 

Stream  for  four  23-m.  octagons. 

951 

2620 

Steel   riring   in  mold    one-third    full.    iJgbt 
smoke. 

9:22 

2782 

Stream  to  group  of  23-ia.  octagons. 

9:26 

2813 

Stream  to  group  of  23-in.  octagons. 

9:29 

2828 

Stream  to  group  of  23-in.  octagons. 

9:30 

2745 

Stream  to  group,  dark  streak,  good. 
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T(Me  5. — Open-h€<irth  Steel  Temperatures  on  Nickel  Ordnance  Steel 
(Continued) 


Sfi-tpn  Acid  Opeu^eartb  Furnace, 
Niclcel-ohromium  Steel 


Teem 

im 

2m 

First  group  (8  tons  to  a  group,  four  ingots). 

1:40 

282S 

Rrst  group. 

1:49 

283fl 

Second  group. 

l-£S 

2790 

Fifth  group. 

2:01 

2Wfi 

Sixth  group. 

2«3 

2763 

Seventh  group. 

Nom. — Acid  furnace  on  shells,  34n.  tuuilc;  mrbon,  0.60;  chromium,  2.26;  nickel 


Table  6. — Summary  of  Data  on  SUm  Shimming 


Optioal  RwHiw  OD  troD 

RuOmIu 

2611 

2618 

H.8. 

2621 

2629 

XIC. 

2611 

2618 

c.  a 

2718 

2709 

2628 

2618 

C.  S. 

2632 

2662 

c.  s.-«ad. 

2728 

2694 

C.  a-BMne  heated. 

Mean           2636 

2636 

■  Burgees'  value  of  0.66  for  emissivity  of  slag  used. 


was  in  the  Bteel.  Under  these  conditions,  the  reading  in  the  tube  should 
give  the  true  temperature  of  the  steel.  One  such  reading  was  taken 
just  before  a  tap  and  is  recorded  in  the  table.  It  is  only  17°  F.  below  the 
temperature  read  on  the  steel  stream,  which  is  a.  very  good  agreement. 
Readings  made  on  the  slag  surface  in  the  furnace  before  the  tap  do  not 
agree  bo  well  with  readings  on  the  stream,  as  is  also  shown. 

Further  readings  in  a  graphite  tube  were  made  at  another  time. 
The  arc  had  been  oS  for  about  10  min.  and  the  door  was  opened  just 
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Table  7. ^Summary  of  Ludlum  Temperature  Daia 


Budinaoii 

D«cnMF. 

g^"^. 

te^: 

D.p-.    D^r«. 

Arc  off, 

2815 

2797 

2792 

2746 

2640 

First  Isdle— C.S 

>l»g 

2770 

2746 

2625 

Second  Udte-C-S. 

2737 

2700 

2626 

Piretladle-XIC. 

2686 

2652 

2670 

2697 

Seoona  ladle— XIC. 

Arc  off, 

slag 

2789 

2730 

27U 

2663 

2580 

Firat  ladle— C.8. 

2686 

2675 

2617 

2660 

Second  ladle— C.S. 

Tube 

2673 

2690 
2633 

2646 

2650 

First  ladle— C.8. 
Second  ladle-CS. 

■2716 

2677 

2597 

FiTBt  ladle— XIC. 

2677 

2637 

2620 

Second  ladle— XIC. 

2790 

2733 

2662 

Firat   ladle— H.S. 

2759 

2751 

2651 

2661 

Second  ladle— H,S. 

Arc  (Bkg) 

2946 

2746 

2732 

2699 

Flint  ladle-XIC. 

2717 

2692 

2611 

Second  Udlft-XIC. 

1.  Mean  drop  from  tapping  temperature  to  first  ingot  (max.  108°,  min.  13°) . .       36 

2.  Mean  drop  from  firat  to  last  ingot,  for  6-ton  ladle 62 

3.  Mean  temperature  for  first  ladle  tap 2743 

4.  Mean  temperature  for  second  ladle  tap 2704 

6.  Mean  difference  between  first  and  second  ladles 30 


1  » 

g     BO 

- 

- 

>- 

-^ 

^ 

' 

^ 

^ 

sufficiently  to  allow  the  tube  to  be  inserted.  A  reading  was  made  on  the 
thin  slag  surface  beside  the  tube  and  then  in  the  tube  at  two  different 
depths  which  were  calculated  from  measurements  of  depth  of  immer- 
sion of  the  tube.  The  readings  are  given  in  Table  8  and  are  plotted  in 
Fig.  4;  they  show  the  temperature  gradient  of  the  steel  bath  from  the 
surface  to  a  9-in.  (23  cm.)  depth.  The  top  was  cooler  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  arc  had  been  off  for  a  few  minutes.     This  also  seems  to  show 
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that  a  reading  made  on  a  thin  slag  surface  in  a  furnace  that  is  enclosed, 
with  the  arc  oS^  gives  true  temperatures. 
Table  8 


Ttnpnatim  Rutd.  ElacrMi  F. 


On  slag  surface,  arc  off  10  mm.* 
In  dosed-^nd  tube,  immersed  4  in. 
In  closed-end  tube,  immersed  4  in. 
Slag  surface,  are  off.' 


2618 

Tube  in  slag. 

•  Sag  was  appronmateI]r  }i  in.  tbiok. 

*  Reading  made  at  a  later  date  than  one  above. 

Table  Q.— Carbon  Sled  for  Castings 

TliMfromSUttofT>i> 

BfiaatM          !       Stooul. 

2761 
2776 
2730 
2688 
2782 
2768 
2761 
27S3 
2761 
2753 
2797 
2745 


I  On  slag  tapping. 

On  alag  tapping. 
.  On  slag  tapping. 
I  On  slag  finiab  tapping. 

Started  to  skim. 

Finished  ^Irimming 

I  Finished  weighing. 

;  First  shank.  - 

;  Second  shank. 

,  Pouring  second  ahank  into  small  mold. 

I  Third  shank. 

Pouring  third  shank  into  mold. 

Pouring  third  shank  into  mold. 

Fourth  shank. 

IV)uring  fourth  shank  into  mold. 

Pouring  fourth  shank  into  mold. 

Fifth  shank. 

Pouring  fifth  shank. 

Pouring  from  ladle  into  first  mold. 
,  Pouring  from  ladle  into  second  mold. 

Third  mold,  small  stream. 
'  Fourth  mold,  large  stream. 
'  Fourth  mold. 

FourUi  mold. 

Fourth  mold. 

Fourth  mold,  oxidised  stream. 
1  Fifth  mold. 

!  Sixth  mold,  oxidiied  stream. 
I  Seventh  mold. 


At  this  point  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  steel  poured  from 
these  electric  furnaces  was  the  coldest  of  any  he  has  had  occamon  to  take 
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temperatures  on,  either  open-hearth  or  electric,  and  further  contradicts 
any  supposition  that  electric  steel  is  hoTter  than  open-hearth,  at  least 
when  it  is  tapped,  although  it  may  be  hotter  during  the  refining  period. 

In  Tables  9  and  10,  temperatures  are  given  for  tapping  and  teeming 
a  3-ton  basic  Heroult  furnace.  The  steel  was  used  for  castings  and  for 
that  reason  bad  to  be  hotter  than  steel  for  large  ingots.  The  tempera- 
tares  given  in  Table  10  for  tapping  manganese  steel  are  the  hottest  of 
any  electric  steel  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  take  measurements  on. 
However,  it  is  no  hotter  than  open-hearth  steel  for  castings  or  Bessemer 
steel  for  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  by  examination  of  Table  II. 

In  Tables  9  and  10  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  some  fluctuation 
in  the  teeming  temperatures.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steel  was 
poured  over  the  tip  of  the  ladle  and  was  sometimes  large  and  sometimes 
small.  The  small  stream  cooled  much  more  rapidly  and  as  a  consequence 
s  lower  temperature  was  read. 

Table  10. — Manganese  Steel  for  Castings 


•nm.  from  Start  at  T«p 

3063 
3026 
3025 
3037 
3025 

^^ 

16 

34 
52 

1            I           14 
I                      38 

Steel  stream. 
Steel  stream. 
Steel  Stream. 
Steel  stream. 
'  Steel  stream. 

Table  11. — Temperature  Observations  on  3-ton  Add  Bessemer  Converter 


Time 

^sssr-\             "—-^ 

2:07 

2433        Charging  Bessemer  on  stream. 

Tiatt  aftar  Start  of  Blow 

1 

•«"-     1    — 

2 

50 

2574 

Flame  from  Bessemer. 

3 

10 

2632 

Flame  from  Bessemer. 

3 

37 

2722 

Flame  from  Bessemer. 

10 

2824      1 

12 

2seo    ! 

Flame  from  Bessemer. 

43 

2747 

18 

2752 

Flame  from  Bessemer. 

0 

2527 

Ferromanganese  into  ladle. 

32 

3060 

Tap  Bessemer. 

11 

53 

1 

Finish  tap, 
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Ab  a  matter  of  curiosity,  a  set  of  readings  with  the  optical  pyrometer 
on  the  flame  from  a  3-ton  acid  Bessemer  converter  was -taken.  The 
hottest  portion  of  the  flame  was  selected  for  the  balance  for  each  reading 
and  the  time  noted  with  a  stop  watch.  The  temperatures  found  have 
no  particular  value,  as  the  temperature  of  a  flame  as  determined  with  an 
optical  pyrometer  depends  on  its  thickness.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
however,  how  the  temperature  values  increase  to  a  maximum  and  then 
decrease.     The  readings  are  given  in  Table  11. 

Id  conclusion  the  writer  hopes  that  the  data  presented  in  this  paper 
will  be  of  some  value  in  starting  further  investigations  along  the  lines  of 
control  of  molten  steel  temperatures  and  the  efEects  of  pouring  tempera- 
tures on  quality  of  steel. 

The  writer  also  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  G.  H.  English,  formerly  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps,  for  the  opportunity  to  take  tem- 
peratures on  ordnance  steel;  Mr.  A.  H.  Miller,  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co., 
for  access  to  st«el  furnaces  on  many  occasions;  and  Mr.  Knox  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Taylor  Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  for  the  privilege  of 
making  tests  at  his  plant. 

DISCUSSION 

E.  S.  Tatldrbon,*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — What  has  just  been  said  brings 
out  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  optical  pyrometer.  It  requires  two 
operators  to  get  satisfactory  readings.  The  method  may  be  simplified 
by  using  a  sensitive  recording  ammeter.  The  operator  can  observe  the 
temperature  and  as  soon  as  the  color  match  is  perfect  a  key  on  the 
telescope  can  be  made  to  record  the  temperature  and  the  time  as  well. 
This  would  be  well  worth  investigating,  especially  in  the  case  of  open- 
hearth  practice  where  the  time  element  must  considerably  affect  the 
results  obtained. 

*  Research  Labontorjr,  Amer.  ^eet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
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Some  Themtal  Relations  in  the  Treatment  of  Steel 


r    CHARLES    F.    BRUSH,    PH.    D.,    BC.    D.,    LL.    D.,    CLEVELAND,    i 


The  general  subject  of  accurate  pyrometry,  its  great  development  in 
recent  years,  and  the  importance  of  its  application  in  arts  and  manu< 
factures  is  so  ably  treated  in  other  papers  that  this  paper  will  be  confined 
to  a  r£sum€  of  some  research  work  on  certun  temperature  effects  in 
carbon  and  other  steels,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  new.  The  results 
of  these  researches  are  embodied  in  several  papers  presented  to  various 
scientific  societies  during  the  last  few  years,  most  of  them  under  the 
general  title  of  Spontaneous  Generation  of  Heat  in  Recently  Hardened 
Steel.  ^ 

Several  years  aigo,  when  studyii^  the  behavior,  under  certtun  condi- 
tions, of  specimens  of  hardened  tool  steel,  I  observed  that  they  all  spon- 
taneously generated  a  small  quantity  of  heat,  the  rate  of  generation 
diminishiog  from  day  to  day  for  several  weeks  before  generation  became 
imperceptible  in  the  sensitive  calorimeter  tised.  In  each  case  the  steel  had 
been  hardened  only  a  few  days  prior  to  its  use.  It  seemed  highly  prob- 
able that  the  generation  of  heat  was  associated  with  some  sort  of  "  season- 
ing" or  incipient  annealing  process,  perhaps  accompanied  by  slight 
changes  of  volume,  and  that  it  would  be  most  rapid  immediately  after 
hardening.  I  subsequently  investigated  this  curious  phenomeaon  mbre 
fully. 

Twelve  ^i-iu.  round  bars  of  tool  steel,  5  in.  long  and  with  machined 
surfaces,  were  hardened  by  heating  to  high  cherry  red  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere  of  a  gas  furnace  and  quenched  in  cold  water.  The  bars 
then  bad  a  thin  strongly  adhering  coating  of  black  oxide.  They  were 
next  stirred  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  room  temperature,  to  acquire 
that  temperature,  wiped  dry,  and  oiled  with  heavy,  neutral  mineral  oil  to 
prevent  generation  of  heat  by  further  surface  oxidation,  wiped  free  of 
excess  of  oil  and  placed  in  a  Dewar  jar  in  the  calorimeter,     A  quantity 

'  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  {May-July,  1915)  M. 
Phyt.  Rev.  [2]  (1917)  9. 
pToc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  (1917)  66. 

f  roc  Royal  Soc.  Load.  (1917)  ASS;  joint  paper  with  Sir  Robert  A.  Hadfield. 
Proc.  Royal  Soc.  Load.  (1918)  AOS;  joint  paper  with  Sir  Robert  A.  Hadfield  and 
S.  A.  Maia. 

Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  (1918)  BT. 
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of  water,  also  at.  room  temperature,  just  sufficient  to  equal  the  steel  bars 
in  thermal  capacity  had  already  been  placed  in  another  Dewar  jar  in 
the  calorimeter.  The  testing  device  was  assembled  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  galvanometer  readti^  commenced  within  45  min.  of  the 
time  of  hardening  the  steel.  The  upper  curve  in  Fig.  1  shows  the 
progress  of  heat  generation  in  the  steel  bars  during  the  first  150  hr.  after 
hardening.  A  very  slow  generation  of  heat  was  still  easily  observable 
at  the  end  of  a  month. 

The  temperature  of  the  steel  bars  was  rising  rapidly  when  the  galva- 
nometer readings  commenced  and  reached  a  point  (nearly  3°  C.  at, the 
simimit  of  the  curve)  where  the  gain  and  loss  of  heat  balanced  each  other 
in  about  8  hr.  The  normal  cooling  curve  was  obtained  5  or  6  wk.  after 
the  other,  and  when  the  generation  of  heat  bad  very  nearly  ceased.    For 
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this  purpose  the  steel  bars  were  removed  from  the  copper  cylinder,  warmed 
a  few  degrees,  and  replaced;  then  galvanometer  readings  were  made  from 
time  to  time  as  before.  This  curve  is  plotted  in  a  location  convenient 
for  visual  comparison  with  the  heating  curve,  but  might  just  as  well  be 
plotted  to  the  right  of  it. 

From  the  two  observed  curves,  I  have  computed  a  third  curve  (not 
shown)  which  represents  the  progressive  rise  in  temperature  that  would 
have  occurred  if  the  thermal  insulation  of  the  steel  had  been  perfect,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  loss  of  heat.  The  curve  is  strikingly  similar  in  character 
to  the  shrinkage  curve  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  indicates  a  close  association 
of  heat  generation  and  shrinking,  to  which  I  shall  refer  ^ain.  The  total 
rise  in  temperature  indicated  (about  5°  C.)  is  of  little  quantitative  impor> 
tance  because  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  have  been  different  if 
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the  steel  had  been  hardened  at  a  different  temperature,  or  more  uniformly 
hardened  throughout  each  bar,  or  had  a  different  carbon  content.  Yet 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  observed  quantity  of  heat  spontaneously 
generated  in  the  steel,  measured  by  its  rise  in  temperature  multiplied  by 
its  thermal  capacity,  indicates  internal  work  of  some  sort  sufficient  to 
lift  the  steel  bodily  about  800  ft.  against  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  same  number  of  bars  of  high-^speed  tungsten  steel  of  the  same 
dimensions  were  water-hardened  at  white  heat,  not  far  below  the  fusing 
point,  broi^ht  to  room  temperature,  oiled,  and  placed  in  the  copper 
cyUoders,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  galvanometer  readings  were  com- 
menced  1  hr.  after  hardening.  Fig.  2  shows  the  curve  of  heat  generatioo 
in  the  high-speed  steel,  and  the  curve  of  nomjai  cooling  located  with 
respect  thereto  as  in  Fig.  1.    The  cooling  curve  here  shown  is  the  lower 
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part  of  that  used  in  Fig,  1.  It  is  permissible  to  use  the  same  cooling  curve 
for  both  kinds  of  steel  because  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  two  lots  was 
very  nearly  the  same.  It  is  seen  that  heat  generation  in  the  tungsten 
steel  is  the  same  in  character  as  in  the  carbon  steel  of  Fig.  2,  though  much 
less  in  amount  and  somewhat  more  persistent. 


Shrinkage  of  Carbon  Steel  when  Annealed 

Many  workers  in  steel  are  aware  that  the  metal  expands  a  Uttle  when 
hardened  and  shrinks  when  annealed.  Having  no  more  of  the  carbon 
steel  used  in  the  Srst  experiment,  I  procured  another  H-'ti-  round  bar 
of  the  same  brand,  though  slightly  different  in  composition,  as  the  analyses 
show.  With  a  piece  of  this  bar  2J^  in.  long  I  made  a  careful  determina- 
tioB  of  its  specific  gravity  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  results 
here  shown. 
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Sfbcitic  Cbavitt 

Commercial  condition 7.8607 

After  hardening 7 .  8127 

After  tempering  to  light  blue.  7.8350 

After  BBQealing 7.8S29 


HioBpfaorua 0 .  016 

Sulfur 0.021 

Silicon.....' 0.16 

Manganese.. 0.33 

Carbon 1.07 


The  difference  in  density  and  volume  between  the  hardened  and 
annealed  conditions  is  fully  |^  per  cent.,  which  is  more  than  I  expected 
to  find;  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  shrinkage  was  brought  about  by 
the  very  moderate  heating  necessary  for  tempering  to  light  blue.  The 
anneaUng  was  very  thorough,  and,  as  the  figures  show,  was  more  complete 
than  in  the  annealed  commercial  condition.  The  shrinkage  incident  to 
tempering  was  large  enough  to  encourage  the  hope  that  if  any  spontaneous 
shrinking,  at  room  temperature,  occurs  during  the  generation  of  heat  that 
follows  hardening,  it  might  be  detected  and  measured.    Apparatus  was 
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designed  with  which  rods  3  ft.  long  and  1  mm,  in  diameter  were  tested. 
After  some  prehminary  experiments,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  appara- 
tus, a  fresh  rod  was  hardened  by  placing  it  horizontally  in  a  wooden  rack 
just  above  a  trough  of  water  at  room  temperature,  quickly  heating  it  to 
bright  redness  by  passing  suitable  electric  current  through  it,  and  plung- 
ing it  in  the  water  beneath,  the  act  of  lowering  the  rod  serving  to  break 
the  electric  circuit.  The.  rod  was  kept  straight  while  hot  by  means  of  a 
weak  spiral  spring,  which  took  up  the  expansion.'  Preliminary  experi- 
ments had  shown  that  a  rod  could  be  hardened  in  this  way  without  warp- 
ing. The  hardened  rod,  already  at  room  temperature,  was  quickly 
wiped  dry  and  put  in  place  beside  the  comparison  rod.  A  fine  horizontal 
scratch  was  immediately  drawn  across  the  poUshed  fronts  of  the  bars 
by  means  of  a  straightedge  and  sharp  needle  point  Ughtly  applied.  A 
nucroscope,  magnifying  about  200  diameters  and  very  solidly  mounted. 
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was  brought  into  position  and  focused  on  the  horizontal  scratch,  which 
of  course  consisted  of  an  independent  scratch  on  each  bar,  the  two  halves 
being  initially  in  perfect  register.  Shrinks^  of  the  hardened  rod  was 
detected  within  2  min.  after  scratching  the  brass  bars,  and  was  easly 
observable  at  the  end  of  2  weeks.  Fig.  3  shows  the  progress  of  shrinkiDg 
during  the  first  150  hr.  The  curve  reached  the  500  line  a  day  or  two  later. 
The  hardened  length  of  the  rod  was  assumed  to  be  35  in.,  so  that  its 
actual  shrinkage  at  the  500  line  of  the  curve  was  0.0175  in. 

The  rod  was  next  scoured  clean  and  tempered  to  light  straw  color  by 
electric  warming,  then  to  light  blue  color,  and  its  total  shrink^e  measured 
after  each  operation.  Finally,  it  was  thoroughly  annealed  by  bedding 
in  mineral  wool,  heating  to  low  redness  }i  hr.,  and  gradually  reducing 
the  heating  current  to  nothing  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  hr.,  after  which  the 
shrinkage  was  again  measured.  The  rod  shrank  considerably  in  each 
operation,  as  indicated  in  Table  1,  In  which  the  annealed  length  is  taken 
as  unity  or  100  per  cent. 


^■^■^■l^imHH^^^^^^^^l^H  Lengi\  of  Rixl  Aiiet  Hardsiing 
^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^■^^HM    After  Spontaneous  Shrinking 
^^^^^^^^^■^^^■^^^^HB  After  Temperii^  m  IJ^  S^w 

l^^H^H^^^H^i^^BMHBaBj  Alia  Tempemig  to  L^  Blue 

iv^^^^^^i^H^^^^^^^M  Aftff  Aniygljpg 

Fio.  4, — Shrinkage  ov  htsei.  bar  due  to  heat  treatment. 

Tablb  1 

Leogth  of  rod  after  hardening 100.383 

After  spontaneous  shrinking 100.332 

After  t«inperiag  to  light  straw 100. 182 

After  tempering  to  light  blue 100. 131 

After  annealing 100.000 

Of  course  the  shrinkage  in  volume  must  have  been  very  nearly  three 
times  the  linear  shrinkage,  or  considerably  more  than  1  per  cent,  from 
the  hardened  to  the  annealed  condition,  which  is  more  than  double  that 
observed  in  the  bar  steel  used  in  the  first  experiment.  Doubtless  this 
was  due  to  the  higher  carbon  content  of  the  email  rod  and  more  uniform 
hardening,  owing  to  its  small  size.  It  is  highly  probable  also  that  more 
heat  was  generated  per  unit  of  mass.  In  Fig.  4  the  stf^es  of  shrinking 
of  the  small  rod  are  shown  by  magnifying  a  hundred-fold  the  observed 
quantities  in  Table  1. 

I  have  ab-eady  pointed  out  the  close  similarity  in  character  of  the 
E^ntaneous-shiinkage  curve,  Fig.  3,  and  the  computed  curve  of  total 
heat  generation;  there  seems  Uttle  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  phe- 
nomena are  quantitatively  related.  It  is  equally  clear  that  spontaneoua 
shrinking  is  only  incident  to,  and  is  not  the  prime  cause  of  the  genera^on 
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of  beat,  because  the  internal  work  represented  by  the  heat  generated  is 
very  many  times  more  than  sufficient  to  effect,  by  compression,  the  re- 
ductioD  in  volume  that  probably  occurred  while  the  ^-in.  bars  were 
generating  heat.  Sir  Robert  A.  Hadfield,  in  the  second  joint  paper 
referred  to,  treats  the  data  mathematically  and  reaches  the  same  con- 
clusion. More  recent  experiments,  some  of  which  show  no  shrinking 
durit^  the  generation  of  heat,  further  confirm  it. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity  in  the 
small  rod  both  in  the  hardened  condition  (after  spontaneous  shrinking) 
and  after  annealing,  by  hanging  various  weights  to  them  and  measuring, 
with  the  microscope,  the  distortions  produced,  always  far  within  the 
elastic  limit.  But  I  was  unable  to  obtain  reliable  results  because  of  an 
interestii^  fact  that  was  brought  to  light:  In  the  annealed  condition,  the 
steel  exhibited  a  mnall  amount  of  viscosity  or  internal  friction  which 
somewhat  delayed  full  distortion  and  subsequent  restitution;  but  In  the 
hardened  condition  the  viscosity  was  many  times  greater.  This  is  a 
further  illustration  of  the  instabihty  of  the  hardened  steel. 

I  am  led  to  regard  the  hardened  steel  as  being  in  a  condition  of  very 
great  molecular  strain  somewhat  unstable,  especially  at  first.  Spon- 
taneous relief  of  a  small  portion  of  the  strain  causes  generation  of  heat 
until  stability  at  room  temperature  is  reached.  Any  considerable  rise 
of  temperature,  as  in  tempering,  permits  further  spontaneous  relief  of 
strain,  or  molecular  rearrangement,  and  is  doubtless  accompanied  by 
more  generation  of  beat,  and  so  on  until  the  annealii^  temperature  is 
reached.  It  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  t^npering  or  annealing  steel  is 
exothermic  and,  conversely,  that  hardening  is  endothermic. 

NicsEL-CHBOianu  Steel 
Subsequently,  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  sent  me  two  specimens  of  nickel- 
chromium  steel  for  further  tests.  Each  specimen  consisted  of  twelve 
J^in.  round  bars  5  in.  long,  with  machined  surfaces,  so  that  the  results 
obtained  would  be  quantitatively  comparable  with  those  of  the  other 
kinds  of  steel  previously  examined.  Spedmen  A  was  gradually  heated 
in  a  gas  furnace,  with  reducing  atmosphere,  while  its  magnetic  behavior 
was  observed  from  time  to  time.  For  this  purpose  the  bundle  of  bars 
was  surrounded  by  a  single  turn  of  asbestos-insulated  platinum  wire, 
the  ends  of  which  were  connected  with  a  ballistic  galvanometer  having 
the  usual  mirror  and  scale.  The  furnace  was  surrounded  by  a  large  coil 
of  heavy  copper  wire  through  which  a  direct  electric  current  could  be 
established  and  broken  at  will  by  means  of  a  switch  and  storage  battery. 
Before  the  steel  bars' were  placed  within  the  platinum  loop  inside  the 
furnace,  closure  of  the  outer  copper  coil  circuit  caused  a  brief  electric 
pulse  in  the  loop  and  a  "kick"  in  the  galvanometer,  giving  a  definite 
minimum  deflection  easily  observed  with  considerable  precision.    With 
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the  Bteel  bars  inside  the  platinum  loop  the  galvanometer  deflection  was, 
of  course,  many  times  greater  until,  with  rising  temperature,  the  decales- 
cent  point  was  approached;  then  the  deflection  fell  rapidly  to  the  mini- 
mum value  as  above,  or  very  near  it.  This  simple  induction  apparatus 
was  found  entirely  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Susceptibility  remained  substantially  constant  until  several  minutes 
after  cherry-red  heat  was  reached,  then  fell  rapidly  to  nothii^.  This  was 
taken  to  indicate  complete  decalescence,  and  the  proper  temperature 
for  hardening.  The  furnace  was  immediately  opened  and  the  twelve 
bars  quenched  separately  in  water  and  crushed  ice,  then  stirred  in  much 
water  at  room  temperature,  wiped  dry,  oiled,  and  placed  in  the  calo- 
rimeter used  in  the  earlier  experiments. 


30    40    JO    So    yo    So 

Houn  After  Hardening 
Fig.  5. — Generation  ov  heat  by  NicKBL-cHBOunm  stesii  after  bardenino. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  progress  of  heat  generation  following  this  first  hard- 
ening of  specimen  A  of  the  Uadfield  nickel-chromium  steel.  Rapid 
generation  of  heat  is  indicated  in  the  early  stages,  especially  during  the 
first  hour,  and  maximum  temperature,  the  point  at  which  gain  of  beat 
was  balanced  by  normal  cooling,  was  reached  in  about  3^  hr.  Obviously 
the  rate  of  generation  had  diminished  very  much  by  that  time  and  was 
falling  fast,  though  it  still  retained  considerable  value  at  the  end  of  150 
hr.  In  general,  the  curve  of  first  hardening  indicates  that  the  rate  of 
heat  generation  diminiBhed  steadily  from  the  moment  of  quenching  the 
hot  steel.  Hadfield's  analysis  of  this  steel  shows  chromium  2.02  per 
cent.,  nickel  1.98  per  cent. 

After  a  week  of  cooling,  the  bars  were  again  placet]  in  the  furnace 
and  heated  to  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  before  by  continu- 
ing the  heating  15  min.  after  complete  loss  of  magnetic  susceptibility- 
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They  were  then  quenched  and  treated  as  formerly.  The  other  curve  of 
Fig.  5  shows  the  effect  of  the  higher  queDchii^  temperature.  The  total 
amount  of  heat  generated  was  not  greatly  different  in  the  two  cases. 
Specimen  B  of  the  Hadfield  steel  was  treated  at  first  precisely  Uke 
specimen  A;  but  In  the  second  hardening  was  not  heated  quite  so  far 
above  the  temperature  of  decalescence.  Fig.  6  shows  the  progress  of 
heat  generation.  The  total  amount  of  heat  generated  was  much  greater 
after  the  second  hardening  than  after  the  first,  in  which  respect  this 
specimen  differs  greatly  from  the  other.  Probably  this  was  due  to  the 
different  carbon,  chromium,  and  nickel  content  as  shown  in  the  analyses 
of  the  two  specimens.  Hadfield's  analysis  of  specimen  B  shows  chromium 
2.51,  nickel  2.81. 


P^o,  6. — Gbmbration 


NICEZL-CHSOWUlf  STEEL  urTXB  BABDGmNG. 


The  effect  on  specimen  B  of  a  moderate  increase  in  quenching  tempera- 
ture was  so  great  that  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  quench  it  a  third 
time,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  first  hardening,  so 
the  temperature  of  complete  recalescence  was  chosen.  While  the 
quenching  temperature  of  first  hardening  was  just  above  the  critical 
temperature  of  decalescence,  that  of  the  third  hardenii^  would 
lie  ji^  below  the  critical  temperature  of  recalescence.  Specimen  B 
was,  therefore,  E^ain  slowly  heated  in  the  gas  furnace  until  complete  loss 
of  m^netio  susceptibility  was  reached ;  then  the  supply  of  gas  and  air 
was  BO  far  reduced  that  the  furnace  very  gradually  cooled.  In  about 
20  min.  the  steel  commenced  to  regain  its  magnetic  susceptibihty,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  had  completely  regained  it.  The  bars  were  imme- 
diately quenched  and  treated  as  formerly. 

I  had  expected  to  find  that  the  spontaneous  generation  of  heat  would 
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be  greatly  modified,  or  possibly  eliminated  by  thus  queaching  the  steel 
below  the  critical  temperature,  because  true  hardening  could  not  have 
taken  place.  But  it  was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  about  three-fourths 
as  much  heat  was  generated  as  followed  the  first  hardening,  and 
its  curve  (not  plotted)  was  parallel  throughout  with  that  of  the  fiist 
hardening. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  spontuieouBly  gene- 
rated heat  found  in  all  my  experiments  may  have  been  due  to  chemical 
action.  To  meet  this  criticism  I  again  slowly  heated  specimen  B  until 
it  began  to  lose  its  magnetic  susceptibihty.  This  was  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  previous  quenching,  and  presumably  obliterated  its 
effects;  it  also  destroyed  the  oil,  and  oily  compounds  if  any,  of  the 
previous  operation.  Then  the  furnace  was  closed  and,  with  its  contents, 
allowed  to  cool  4  hr.  The  steel  bars  were  then  removed  from  the  furnace, 
still  too  hot  to  handle,  allowed  to  air-cool  }i  hr.  longer,  stirred  in  much 
water  at  room  temperature,  wiped  dry,  oiled,  and  placed  in  the  calo- 
rimeter as  before.  The  slow  leakage  of  air  into  the  hot  furnace  after 
closing  had  provided  the  steel  bars  with  a  thin  coating  of  black  oxide 
having  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  followed  the  previous  quench- 
ings.  The  aim  of  all  this  procedure  was  to  reproduce  as  faithfully  as 
possible  all  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  previous  experiments  except 
quenching. 

In  all  former  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  steel  had  risen  con- 
siderably during  the  assembling  of  the  apparatus  immediately  follow- 
ing the  oiling  of  the  bars,  as  shown  by  the  curve  sheets.  But  in  this 
case  the  first  galvanometer  readings  were  slightly  minus,  showing  that  the 
steel  was  about  3-^o°  colder  than  the  balancli^  water  in  the  other Dewsr 
jar;  several  days  passed  before  approximate  equality  of  tonperature  was 
reached.  Hence  we  may  safely  say  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  heat 
was  generated  in  the  steel,  and  that  the  heat  generation  observed  id 
former  experiments  was  surely  due  to  the  quenching,  which  arrested 
transformation. 


Table  2 

Length  of  Test  Bu 

BotatamA 

Pint                  Bocoad 
iDchs        1        Inches 

BpMit 
FirM 

MOB 

5.0274 
5.0274 
5.0263 
6.0266 
6.0222 

5.0354 
5.0842 
5.0293 
6.0293 
5.0250 

6.0180 
6.0180 
6.0172 
6.0181 
5.0139 

After  spontaneous  ehrinking 

After  tempering  to  light  straw . . 
After  tempering  to  light  blue . . . 

5.01« 
S.OOM 
J.OMl 
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Before  oommencing  the  experimeitts,  a  test  bar  of  each  lot  was  pre- 
pared by  macbiiuDg  its  enda  slightly  convex  and  poUshing,  so  as  to  permit 
of  accurate  length-measurements  by  means  of  a  micrometer  caliper 
easily  manipulated  to  constant  end-pressure  and  easily  read  to  0.00005  in. 
The  test  bars  were  mechanically  held  always  in  the  same  position  between 
the  caliper  jaws.  Measurements  of  the  test  bars  were  made  after  various 
treatments,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  error  of  measure- 
ment does  not  exceed  one  unit  in  the  last  decimal.  In  neither  case  was 
there  any  spontaneous  shrinking  after  the  hret  hardening,  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  heat  generation  which  then  occurred  was  uot  due  to 
shrinking. 

In  both  specimens  total  shrinkage  was  about  twice  as  great  after  the 
second  hardening  as  after  the  first  but  was  divided  between  the  several 
treatments  quite  differently.  Comparing  the  second  hardening  shrink- 
ages with  the  first:  Considerable  occurred  spontaneously  (none  in  first); 
about  five  times  as  much  followed  tempering  to  light  straw,  and  little  or 
none  followed  the  second  tempering,  to  light  blue,  though  this  caused 
considerable  shrinking  in  both  cases  of  first  hardening. 

In  connection  with  the  first  tempering,  to  hght  straw  color,  in  both 
cases  of  second  hardening,  an  interesting  phenomenon  was  observed: 
In  all  cases  of  .tempering  to  color,  the  bar  was  sandpapered  bright,  very 
slowly  and  uniformly  heated  until  the  desired  color  appeared,  and  then 
quenched  in  water  at  room  temperature  to  arrest  progress  of  tempering; 
but  the  bars  continued  to  shrink  for  several  hours.  The  final,  stable 
measurements  are  given  in  the  tables.  Why  no  further  shrinking 
occurred  when  the  bars  were  tempered  to  light  blue  is  not  entirely  clear. 

The  anomalous  behavior  of  specimen  B  of  the  Hadfield  nickel-chro- 
mium steel  after  its  third  quenching  prompted  further  investigation. 
In  conductii^  these  later  experiments  an  electric  furnace  was  employed 
for  heating,  instead  of  the  less  convenient  gas  furnace  and  the  latest  form 
of  scleroscope  for  testing  hardness  was  installed;  also,  a  most  modern 
industrial  thermodectric  pyrometer.  The  latter  was  used  as  it  came  from 
the  maker,  without  further  caHbration;  hence  the  temperatures  recorded 
may  be  several  degrees  in  error,  though  they  are  thought  to  be  relatively 
consistent. 

In  the  annealed  condition  specimen  B  was  found  to  have  a  scleroscope 
hardness  of  31.  .  Each  scleroscope  hardness  cited  in  this  paper  is  the 
mean  of  at  least  ten  consistent  measurements,  each  measurement  made  on 
a  fresh  spot  of  surface  carefully  made  smooth  and  flat. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  critical  temperatures  of  decalescence  and 
recalescence  of  specimen  B,  three  of  the  twelve  bars  were  very  gradually 
heated  until  almost  complete  loss  of  magnetic  susceptibihty  was  reached. 
This  occurred  rather  abruptly  at  about  777°  C.  One  of  the  bars  was 
quenched  at  this  temperature,  and  its  scleroscope  hardness  was  found 
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to  be  74,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  hardness  of  specimen  B  after  the  first 
quenching. 

The  remaining  two  bars  were  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly  in  the  fur- 
nace until  complete  recovery  of  mf^netic  ausceptibihty  took  place  at 
about  660°;  recovery  was  abrupt  id  temperature.  One  of  these  bars  was 
quenched  at  this  temperature,  and  its  hardnees  was  found  to  be  only  37, 
which  is  not  much  above  the  annealed  hardnees.  This  seems  conclusive 
evidence  that  true  hardening  did  not  take  place  in  specimen  B  on  its 
third  quenching  although  good  spontaneous  generation  of  heat  followed 
the  quenching. 

The  three  bars  were  again  heated  to  complete  decalescence  and 
annealed  in  the  furnace  so  as  to  leave  all  twelve  bars  of  specimen  B  in 
an  annealed  condition. 


Fio.  7. — Extended  c 


Houn  After  Hanknti^ 


Fig.  7  is  the  extended  curve  sheet  of  specimen  B.  The  curve  of 
first  hardening  shows  the  spontaneous  generation  of  heat  that  followed  the 
first  quenching  at  about  777°,  the  curve  of  second  hardening,  indicated 
by  2k,  shows  considerably  greater  generation  of  heat.  Quenching  iem- 
perature  and  hardness  were  not  observed;  but  it  is  known  that  the 
quenching  temperature  was  much  higher  than  777°.  The  third  curve, 
showing  spontaneous  generation  of  heat,  is  indicated  by  ^,  meanii^ 
third  quenching  (not  hardening).  To  make  it  clear  that  heat  was  gene- 
rated in  this  case  the  curve  of  normal  coolingisdotted  for  easy  comparison. 
The  quenching  temperature  in  this  case  must  have  been  slightly  below 
660°  and  hardness  only  about  37. 

Specimen  B,  left,  in  the  annealed  condition  at  the'close  of  former 
experiments,  with  a  hardness  of  31,  was  next  gradually  heated  to  5M°, 
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allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  532"  and  quenched.  It  was  then  purposely 
brought  to  a  temperature  slightly  above  room  temperature  and  placed 
ID  the  calorimeter.  The  progress  of  cooling  is  plotted  in  the  curve  iq 
(fourth  quenching).  For  easy  comparison  the  normal  cooling  curve  is 
drawn  as  a  dotted  line  through  the  first  station  of  the  iq  curve.  Beyond 
this  point  the  4q  curve  lies  everywhere  below  the  normal  cooling  curve, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  steel  cooled  abnormally  fast.  In  other  words, 
there  was  spontaneous  disappearance  or  absorption  of  heat  in  the  steel, 
most  notable  during  the  first  few  hours  after  quenching.  Hardness  was 
35.5.  . 

The  steel  was  next  heated  to  562**  and  quenched.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  is  shown  in  the  ciurve  5q,  with  its  own  dotted  normal 
cooling  curve.  Absorption  of  heat  is  ag^n  indicated,  even  greater 
than  in  ig  but  somewhat  differently  distributed.  Hardness  was  now 
34.5.  Again  the  steel  was  heated,  this  time  to  594°,  and  quenched. 
Again  there  was  marked  absorption  of  heat.  The  curve  was  almost 
identical  with  iq,  and  is  not  plotted,  to  avoid  confusion  of  lines.  Hard- 
ness was  again  34.5. 

The  seventh  heating  was  earned  to  667"  for  quenchii^.  This  was 
a  much  larger  temperature  advance  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 
experiments,  and  was  above  the  temperature  of  the  third  quenching, 
which  was  followed  by  very  considerable  generation  of  heat.  But  now 
there  was  very  considerable  absorption  of  heat,  as  shown  in  curve  7q. 
Hardness  was  now  34. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  quenchings  that  were  followed  by  ab- 
sorption of  heat  were  made  at  rising  temperatures  which  had  not  been 
exceeded  (except  slightly  in  the  case  of  iq)  since  the  steel  was  annealed. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  third  quenching  the  quenching  temperature  was 
a  falling  one,  reached  by  cooling  from  the  much  higher  temperature  of 
decalescence.  I  can  think  of  no  other  cause  than  this  for  the  radically 
different  results  of  the  third  and  seventh  quenchings,  which  were  made  at 
substantially  the  same  temperature.  The  temperature  difference  be- 
tween complete  loss  and  complete  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility 
117°  was  unusually  large;  but  while  this  temperature  drop  brought  about 
almost  annealed  softness,  and  full  restoration  of  magnetic  qualities, 
it  did  not  very  greatly  affect  that  quality  of  the  steel  which  is  responsible 
for  the  spontaneous  generation  of  heat.  Seemingly,  one  or  more  of  the 
several  unstable  compounds  or  mixtures  of  the  constituents  of  the  steel 
formed  at  the  upper  critical  temperature  did  not  have  time  to  wholly 
revert  to  normal  annealed  condition  while  the  metal  was  coohng  to  and 
passing  through  recalescence.    The  time  of  this  cooling  was  about  }i  hr. 

To  confirm  the  curious  result  of  the  third  quenching,  that  is,  gen- 
eration of  heat  without  hardening,  the  bars  were  quenched  the  eighth 
time  as  foUows:  Slowly  heated   (nearly  2  hr.)   to  819°,  slowly  cooled 
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(ne&rly  1  hr.)  to  680°  and  quenched.  During  the  heating  complete 
loea  of  magnetic  susceptibility  occurred  at  779°,  which  was  an  excellent 
confirmation  of  the  former  finding  (777°).  But  in  cooling,  full  recovery 
of  magnetic  susceptibility  came  at  680°,  which  is  i9)°  higher  than  before. 
The  five  intenuediate  treatments  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this.    And 

Tabib  S.—R68umi  of  Specimen  B 

Temperature  of  complete  loss  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  777°  C. 

Temperatum  of  complete  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  660°  to  680°  C. 


First  hardening. . . ' 
Second  hardening .  | 
Third  quenching . . 

Anneal^g 

Fourth  quenching . ' 
Fifth  quenching. . 
Sixth  quenching . . 
Seventh  quenching' 
Eighth  quenching/ 


About  777 

Much  liigher  temp. 

About  780-660 


74*        Good  generation  of  heat 

I  Much  larger  generation  of  heat 

37'  :  Fairly  good  geneiation  of  heat 

31  I 

36.6      Good  absorption  of  heat 

34.5  I  Good  absorption  of  heat 

34.5  I  Good  absorption  of  heat 
34  Good  absorption  of  heat 

47  Good  generation  of  heat 


'Result  obtained  from  a  separate  experiment. 

this  higher  quenching  temperature  may  account  for  the  somewhat 
greater  hardness  produced,  which  was  laterf  ound  to  be  47,  as  against  37  for 
thethirdquenching(74fortruehardeningabovedecaleacent  temperature). 
Following  the  eighth  quenching  there  was  good  generation  of  heat, 
better  than  after  third  quenching,  but  differently  distributed  in  time- 
not  so  rapid  at  first,  but  much  better  sustained.  This  appears  to  con- 
firm the  third  experiment. 

-  Absorption  was  rapid  during  the  first  few  hours,  and  nearly  (not 
quite)  ceased  at  the  end  of  50  or  60  hr. ;  while  generation  was  well  marked 
up  to  150  hr.  In  earlier  experiments  generation  of  heat  was  eaaly 
detected  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

Carbon  Steel 

As  it  seemed  desirable  to  learn  whether  plain  carbon  steel  would 
show,  like  the  nickel-chromium  steel,  generation  of  heat  without  harden- 
ing, or  absorption  of  heat  when  quenched  at  rising  temperatures  below 
the  lower  critical  temperature,  after  anneaUng,  the  following  experiments 
were  made  with  the  carbon  steel  used  for  the  first  experiment.  The 
normal  cooUng  curve  and  upper  curve  of  heat  generation  shown  in 
Fig.  8  are  taken  from  Fig.  1 . 

The  steel  was  quenched  at  very  high  temperature,  temperature  and 
hardness  were  not  then  observed,  but  recently  the  scleroscope  hardness  was 
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observed,  79.  In  the  second  hardening  the  steel  was  quenched  at  802**, 
considerably  above  decalescence,  but  much  lower  than  in  first  hardening. 
Complete  loss  of  magnetic  susceptibility  occurred  at  765°.  Hardness 
was  now  73.    For  the  third  quenching  the  steel  was  heated  to  815°, 
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somewhat  above  preceding  quenching  temperature,  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  to  720°  and  quenched.  This  was  a  little  below  the  temperature 
of  complete  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  which  had  occurred  at 
720°.     Hardness  was  now  only  28.5,  and  there  was  no  generation  of  heat. 
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HIOH-CARBON  STEEL. 


The  nickel-chromium  steel  had  shown  good  generation  of  heat  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  was  annealed  by  heating  to  822°,  to  obliterate 
previous  quenching  effects,  and  cooled  slowly  in  the  furnace.  Hardness 
was  now  25.5.  For  the  fourth  quenching  it  was  heated  slowly  from  the 
annealed  condition  to  633°  and  quenched.     Hardness  was  again  28.5, 
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and  there  was  no  trace  of  absorption  of  heat.  The  Dtckel-chromiuui 
steel  has  shown  good  absorption  of  heat  under  similar  circumstances. 
For  the  fifth  quenching,  it  was  heated  slowly  to  732°,  just  above  the  tem- 
perature of  complete  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  and  quenched. 
No  generation  or  absorption  of  beat,  nor  change  in  hardness  (28.5). 

For  a  general  check  on  the  performance  of  the  apparatus,  twelve 
l-^-in.  round  bare  of  Swedish  charcoal  iron,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of 
the  steel  usually  employed,  were  slowly  heated  to  960°  and  quenched, 
Complete  loss  of  m^netic  susceptibility  had  occurred  at  801°.  The  bats 
were  warmed  about  3°  just  before  being  placed  in  the  calorimeter.  There 
was  no  trace  of  heat  generation  following  the  quenching.  Indeed,  the 
curve  of  cooling  followed  the  normal  cooling  curve  with  auch  fidelity  that 
nowhere  did  they  differ  as  much  as  the  width  of  the  curve  line.  This  was 
very  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that  observations  for  the  normal 
cooling  curve  were  made  more  than  2  years  prior,  and  checked  only  once 
since  that  time.    Hardness  was  18.5. 

Manganese  Steel 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield  long  ago  suggested  that  interesting  results  might 
follow  similar  experiments  with  manganese  alloy  steel,  so  19  num- 
bered bars,  each  6  in.  long  and  )^  in.  in  diameter,  were  cut  from  the 
same  long  bar  and  ground  to  size  after  treatment.  They  contained: 
carbon,  1.18  per  cent.;  silicon,  0.14  per  cent.;  manganese,  12.29  per  cent. 

Bars  1  to  6,  Eis  forged,  were  non-magnetic.  Bars  7  to  12,  toughened 
by  water-quenching  at  995°  C,  were  non-magnetic.  Bars  13  to  18, 
toughened  as  above,  then  reheated  to  500°  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
63  hr.,  were  magnetic.  Bar  19,  treated  like  13  to  18,  then  reheated  to 
995°  and  water-quenched,  was  non-magnetic.  The  scleroscope  hardness 
of  bar  1,  as  foiled,  was  37.3;  bar  7,  toughened,  was  28.5;  bar  15,  toughened 
and  reheated,  was  51.6;  bar  19,  toughened,  reheated,  and  retoughened, 
was  39. 

Bar  13  was  subsequently  heated  to  1074°  and  cooled  (annealed) 
in  the  furnace.  Its  hardness,  which  presumably  had  been  about  51.6 
like  its  companion  No.  15,  was  then  28.8,  and  it  was  non-magnetic; 
seeming  to  show  that  quenching  at  high  temperature,  and  annealing 
from  a  still  higher  temperature,  gives  the  same  hardness  and  non-mag- 
netic condition  whatever  the  previous  treatment  may  have  been.  The 
hardness  of  bar  19  seems  to  contradict  this  conclusion,  in  respect  of 
hardness,  but  it  was  quenched  at  a  very  considerably  lower  temperature. 

In  the  following  experiments  ten  of  the  &-in.  bars  were  used,  so  as  to 
approximately  equal  in  weight  the  twelve  5-in.  bars  of  other  steel  employed 
in  former  experiments. 

First  Queneking. — Bars  1  to  5  and  7  to  1 1  were  heated  in  an  electric 
muffle  furnace  to  1013°  C.  and  quenched  in  water;  this  treatment  was 
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followed  by  no  appreciable  generation  or  absorption  of  heat  when  tested 
in  the  calorimeter.  Hardness  was  now:  bar  1,  30;  bar  7,  28.3,  showing 
that  the  firat  and  the  second  lot  were  brought  to  substantially  the  same 
toughened  condition. 

Second  Quenching. — The  ten  bars  were  again  heated  to  1013°,  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  furnace  to  809*  and  quenched;  again  there  f<d]owed  no 
appreciable  generation  or  absorption  of  heat.  Hardness  was  now; 
bar  1,  27.6;  bar  7,  26.3. 

Third  Quenching. — The  bars  were  heated  to  818°,  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  furnace  to  607°,  and  quenched ;  there  was  no  subsequent  generation  or 
absorption  of  heat.     Hardness  was,  bar  1,  26.3;  bar  7,  26.6. 

The  ten  bars  were  next  heated  slowly  to  645°  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  in  the  furnace  to  room  temperature.  The  hardness  was,  bar  1, 
26.5;  bar  7,  25. d.  All  the  bars  were  now  very  moderately  magnetic, 
though  in  their  softest  condition. 

The  foregoing  quenching  temperatures  were  falling  ones.  The 
following  quenching  temperature  was  a  rising  one,  from  the  annealed 
condition  last  described. 

Fourth  Quenching. — The  bars  were  heated  slowly  to  615°  and  quenched. 
The  hardness  was  now,  bar  1,  38;  bar  7,  30.3.  Notwitl^tanding  this  con- 
siderable increase  of  hardness,  there  followed  no  appreciable  generation  or 
absorption  of  heat.     The  bars  remained  very  moderately  magnetic. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments  make  it  highly  probable 
that  no  spontaneous  generation  or  absorption  of  heat  can  be  brought 
about  by  quenching  this  manganese  steel  at  any  temperature,  rising  or 
falling,  while  in  its  normal,  useful  non-magnetic  condition.  But  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  make  further  experiments  with  the  steel 
in  its  magnetic  condition  and,  incidentally,  to  study  the  development 
of  this  magnetic  condition  during  the  prolonged  moderate  heating 
necessary  to  bring  it  about. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  following  study  consists,  in  part,  of  a 
vertical  cylindrical  electric  furnace  heated  by  small  spirals  of  "nichrome" 
wire  carrying  alternating  current  regulated  by  a  rheostat.  The  heating 
spirals  are  so  disposed  as  not  to  produce  any  magnetic  field  inside  or 
outside  the  furnace.  Instead  of  the  usual  sheet-iron  casing,  this  furnace 
is  cased  with  sheet  brass  slotted  longitudinally  to  prevent  induction 
currents  in  it  when  the  external  magnetizing  solenoid  is  excited.  The 
furnace  is  surrounded  by  a  solenoid  16  in.  inside,  and  20  in.  outside 
diameter,  and  4  in.  long  (high),  consisting  of  860  turns  of  No.  12  in- 
sulated copper  wire  wound  in  two  equal  coils  adapted  to  be  placed  in 
series  or  parallel  relation  by  means  of  a  suitable  switch.  The  axes  of  the 
furnace  and  solenoid  are  coincident,  The  solenoid  is  excited  by  current 
from  a  65-volt  storage  battery,  controlled  by  a  rheostat,  and  the  circuit 
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is  closed  and  opened  by  a  switch  which  breaks  simultaneously  at  three 
points  in  series,  so  as  to  avoid  the  destructive  arc  that  would  occur  at  a 
single  break.     An  ammeter  and  reversing  switch  are  included  in  the  line. 

A  single  turn  of  asbestos-insulated  platinum  wire  is  located  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  ends  of  this  loop  are  connected  by  a,  twisted  cable  with 
a  ballistic  mirror-galvanometer  of  600  ohms'  resistance. 

When  the  solenoid  circuit  is  closed,  a  brief  electric  current  is  induced 
in  the  platinum  loop  in  the  furnace  and  causes  a  minimum  swing  of  the 
galvanometer  scale  easily  read  with  considerable  precision. 

When  a  bundle  of  ordinary  steel  or  iron  bars  is  placed  within  the 
platinum  loop  the  gahanometer  deflection  is,  of  course,  many  times 
greater,  and  is  fairly  proportional  to  their  magnetic  Busceptibility,  after 
deducting  the  minimum  deflection  due  to  the  platinum  loop  alone, 
and  when  the  excitation  of  the  solenoid  is  not  too  small  or  too  great.  In 
the  following  experiments  with  the  manganese  steel,  9  amp.  was  found 
to  be  a  suitable  exciting  current  with  the  solenoid  coils  in  series.  Small 
variations  of  exciting  current  were  reduced  to  this  value  in  computing 
results.  Eesidual  magnetism  was  measured  by  the  usual  method  of 
reversals,  and  allowed  for. 

In  the  following  experiments  galvanometer  deflection,  less  that 
amount  due  to  the  platinum  loop  alone,  are  taken  as  the  measure  of  mag* 
netic  susceptibility,  and  the  susceptibiUty  of  the  Swedish  iron  is  used  as  a 
standard  and  assigned  a  value  of  100.  All  other  values  are  reduced  to 
and  expressed  in  terms  of  this  standard.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  the 
ten  bars  of  manganese  steel  were  brought  to  their  softest  and  toughest 
condition  by  quenching  at  1000°.  The  hardness  was,  bar  1,  26.7;  bar  7, 
25.8.    All  the  bars  were  quite  free  from  any  trace  of  magnetism. 

The  bars  were  placed  within  the  platinum  loop  in  the  electric  furnace 
and  heated  170  hr.  to  a  temperature  fluctuatmg  between  505°  and  525°. 
The  growth  of  magnetic  susceptibiUty  is  plotted  in  the  curve  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  curve  would  have  been  smoother  if 
the  temperature  had  remained  constant.  It  was  intended  to  use  about 
515°  temperature,  which  was  maintained  during  the  Erst  few  hours. 
Subsequent  fluctuations  were  due  to  variations  of  voltage  in  the  alterna- 
ting heating  current.  The  higher  temperatures  usually  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  were  always  accompanied  by  more  than 
average  rise  of  susceptibility.  But  the  large  depression  in  the  central 
part  of  the  curve  is  thought  to  be  due  to  some  obscure  cause,  and  not  to 
temperature  variation.  The  entire  absence  of  growth  of  susceptibility 
during  the  last  50  hr.  or  more  prompted  the  beUef  that  the  steel  had 
reached  a  stable  condition  at  the  temperature  of  treatment,  and  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  this  experiment.  Permanent  magnetism,  which 
had  been  considerable  while  susceptibility  was  rising,  fell  off  very  mucb 
during  the  last  2  or  3  days. 
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Fifth  Quenching. — At  the  end  of  170  hr.  the  bare  were  quenched, 
after  which  they  exhibited  moderate,  but  typical  and  unequivocal  gen- 
eration  of  heat.  The  hardness  was,  bar  1,  48.1;  bar  7, 47.2.  This  great 
increase  of  hardness,  brought  about  by  the  long  heating,  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  the  spontaneous  generation  of  heat  observed. 

During  the  long  heating  the  bars  acquired  a  rather  thick  coating 
of  black  oxide,  which  peeled  off  almost  completely  in  quenching,  leaving 
a  clean  metal  surface.  The  oxide  was  strongly  magnetic;  but  its  weight 
was  BO  small,  compared  with  the  total  weight  of  the  bare,  that  it  could  not 
have  affected,  materially,  the  foregoing  magnetic  observations. 

The  bare  were  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  before,  fluctiiating 
between  590°  and  598°,  for  the  first  90  hr.,  or  from  170  to  260  hr.,  reckoned 
from  b^inning  of  treatment.    The  results  are  plotted  in  the  firet  curve 
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FiQ.  10. -Growth  of  uaohetic  suaCEPriBiLnT. 
of  Fig.  11.  It  is  seen  that  magnetic  susceptibility  started  at  a  very 
considerably  higher  value  than  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  previous  treat- 
ment. The  reason  of  this  increase  during  the  (intervening  few  days, 
without  heating,  is  not  clear.  It  may  have  occurred  at  the  moment 
of  quenching;  or,  more  likely,  during  the  period  of  spontaneous  heat 
generation  which  followed  the  quenching. 

The  curve  shows  a  very  regular,  but  steadily  diminishing,  growth 
of  susceptibility  at  this  higher  temperature,  until  it  reaches  nearly 
double  the  value  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  previous  treatment. 

When  the  temperature  was  next  quickly  lowered  to  its  former  value 
and  then  continued  to  the  end  of  the  experiment,  175  hr.  (340  hr.  total), 
there  was  at  first  a  sudden  rise  of  susceptibility,  followed  by  steady 
growth  as  before. 

5ixtA  Qiwncfttnj?. — At  the  end  of  344  hr.,  total,  of  treatment,  the 
bars  were  again  quenched;  this  was  followed  by  very  little,  if  ^y,  apon- 
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taneous  generatioti  of  heat.  The  hardness  was,  bar  1,  37,4;  bar  7,  36.2. 
This  shows  considerable  softening  since  the  last  quenching,  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  of  magnetic  susceptibility.  The  softenii% 
may  account  for  the  absence  of  heat  generation  after  the  quenching. 
The  magnetic  susceptibility  of  the  cold  quenched  bars  was  almost  the 
same  (sUghtly  lower)  as  before  quenching. 

The  ten  bars  were  again  heated,  slowly  this  time,  to  590"  and  held 
nearly  at  that  temperature  until  the  381  hr.  of  total  treatment,  as  shown 
LD  Fig.  12.  Susceptibility  rose  slightly,  reaching  its  highest  value,  68.5. 
As  this  19  comparable  with  the  susceptibility  of  ordinary  steel,  the  man- 
ganese had  apparently  almost  completely  lost  its  influence. 
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At  this  stage  it  was  thought  that  decalescence  might  possibly  be 
brought  about  by  cautiously  raising  the  temperature.  The  £^ect 
of  doing  so  is  shown  in  the  great  and  nearly  vertical  drop  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility curve.  The  stations  in  this  part  of  the  curve  represent 
observations  at  J^-hr.  intervals,  indicating  2  hr.  for  the  total  drop, 
with  the  temperature  steadily  rising  to  the  maximum  of  692°.  It  seemed 
clear  that  decalescence  was  not  taking  place,  because  loss  of  susceptibihty 
was  far  too  slow  in  time  and  the  maximum  temperature  reached  was  not 
sufficiently  high.     Probably  the  manganese  was  simply  resuming  its  sway. 

The  temperature  was  next  rapidly  lowered  to  GOS'-SW,  bringing 
on  a  rapid  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  amounting  to  30  points  in 
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21  hr.  as  shown.  Again  the  temperature  was  raised,  but  much  more 
n^idly  than  before,  resulting  in  a  much  steeper  drop  in  the  curve,  the 
observation  stations  shown  representing  only  five-minute  intervals. 

Seventh  Quenching. — -At  the  end  of  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  12  the 
steel  bars  were  quenched  at  687°.  Subsequently  there  was  no  trace 
of  generation  or  absorption  of  heat;  hence  it  is  virtually  certain  there 
had  been  no  decalescence.    The  hardness  was,  bar  1,  42;  bar  7,  41.8. 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield  long  ago  assured  me  that  the  study  of  manganese 
steel  is  full  of  surprises  for  the  investigator.  I  have  experienced  some 
of  them,  and  hesitate  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments  last   described.    That  the   manganese  should    completely 
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obliterate  the  magnetic  quality  of  seven  times  its  weight  of  iron  is  most 
remarkable;  and  the  very  gradual  Ufting  of  this  inhibition  at  moderate 
temperatures,  and  the  comparatively  sudden  reversion  when  a  certain 
critical  temperature  (about  600°)  is  exceeded,  afford  an  inviting  field 
for  research.  It  seems  likely  that  the  carbon  present  plays  an  important 
role  in  this  peculiar  alloy,  or  probably  mixture  of  alloys  of  composition 
varying  with  temperature. 

All  interested  in  this  subject  should  read  the  extended  researches 
of  Sir  R.  A.  Hadfield  and  Prof.  B,  Hopkinson  on  the  magnetic  and 
mechanical  properties  of  manganese  steel.^ 


>  Jfd.  Iron  ftnd  Steel  Inst.  (1914)  60,  476. 
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Pyrometry  in  the  Tool-manufacturing  Industry 


'  CUlVBLAtro,   OHIO 
(Chicxo  M«tiii(,  SepUmbur,  1919) 

The  processes  of  hardening  and  tempering  steel  tools  within  the  past 
15  or  20  years  have  been  bo  developed  that  the  forward  strides  of  the 
industry  can  scarcely  be  followed  by  the  average  observer.  No  small 
part  of  the  credit  for  this  phenomenal  advancement  is  due  to  the  improved 
methods  of  measuring  the  high  temperatures  necessary.  Pyrometry 
has  made  possible  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  many  special  alloy  steels, 
the  wonderful  properties  of  which  are  revolutionizing  the  industrial 
world.  So  sensitive  are  these  steels  to  changes  of  temperature  that 
often  a  variation  of  only  10°  F.  at  a  critical  point  of  the  heat  treatment  will 
cause  the  failure  of  the  tool.  In  the  tool-manufacturing  industry  today, 
accurate  control  of  the  many  heating  operations  is  imperative. 

The  principal  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  toob  that  require 
accurate  high-temperature  measurements  are  annealing,  carburizing, 
hardening,  tempering,  and  laboratory  research.  Several  other  operations, 
such  as  forging  and  straightening,  use  rougher  and  correspondingly  less 
accurate  methods.  These  operations  are  usually  performed  in  the 
following  approximate  ranges  of  temperature: 

DEaHin  F.  Deguh  F. 

Annealing 1000  to  1700  Tempering 200  to  1200 

Carburiiing 1400  to  19O0  Forging 1400  to  1800 

Hardening 1400  to  2500  Straightening 300  to  1300 

Laboratory  research  covero  the  entire  range. 

Annealing  and  carburizing  are  usually  done  in  mufQe  or  semi-muiHe 
furnaces,  heated  with  coal,  coke,  oil,  gas,  or  electricity.  Many  of  them  are 
of  large  size,  holding  several  tons  of  steel  at  one  charge.  Both  indicating 
and  recording  pyrometers  arc  used.  The  recording  instruments  are 
generally  of  the  thermoelectric  type,  while  for  the  indicating,  both  optical 
and  thermoelectric  are  used. 

Hardening  furnaces  are  of  many  types  and  sizes  and  use  all  the  com- 
mon sources  of  heat.  The  best  known  are  muffles  and  semi-mufSes 
fired]  with  oil  or  gas,  electric  muffles,  lead  and  salt  baths  heated  by  oil 
or  gas,  and   electrically  heated  salt  baths.     The  pyrometers  used  are 


'  Metallurgist,  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co. 
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largely  iodicating,  although  in  a  few  cases  recording  iDstruments  have  been 
installed.  For  the  indicatinginstruinents,boththennocouple8andoptical 
pyrometers  are  used.  For  the  high  range  of  temperatures  used  in  harden- 
ing high-speed  steel,  the  optical  pyrometers  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

Tempering  furnaces  are  usually  muffles,  oil  baths,  or  salt  baths  and  are 
heated  by  gas,  oil,  or  electricity.  Temperatures  up  to  600°  F.  {316°  C.) 
are  preferably  measured  by  a  mercury  thermometer.  From  600°  to 
1200°  F,  (316°  to  648°  C),  a  thermocouple  or  resistance  thermometer  is 
used. 

In  heating  steel  for  forging,  gas  or  oil  fired  furnaces  are  used,  the  tem- 
peratures being  determined  by  the  eye,  with  occasional  checking  up  by 
means  of  optical  pyrometers. 

For  straightening,  open  gas  dames  are  used  and  the  temperatures 
roughly  determined  by  visual  examination  of  the  temper  colors  and  the 
first  appearance  of  redness. 

In  the  laboratory,  it  is  necessary  to  have  accurate  instruments  and 
standards  for  checking  up  all  of  the  types  of  pyrometers  in  use  in  the 
factory  at  frequent  intervals.  Rare-metal  thermocouples  and  the  new 
Leeds  &  Northrup  portable  optical  pyrometers  are  particularly  useful  for 
this  purpose.  The  laboratory  also  requires  pyrometers,  which  may  be 
used  for  experimental  or  research  work  over  the  entire  range  of  tempera- 
tures. Thermoelectric  pyrometers  of  both  rare  and  base-metal  types  and 
several  types  of  optical  instruments  are  used. 

The  Morse  thennogage  has  been  found  particularly  adaptable  for 
tool-manufacturing  purposes  requiring  an  indicating  instrument  only. 
It  consists  of  an  electric  lamp  with  a  hairpin  filament  so  placed  in  a 
telescope  or  tube  that  the  brightness  of  the  filament  may  be  compared 
with  the  brightness  of  the  heated  object,  the  temperature  of  which  is  to 
be  measured.  As  the  incandescence  of  a  heated  object  increases  quite 
rapidly  with  any  increase  of  temi>erature  above  1200°  F.  (648°  C.)  this 
forms  a  very  sensitive  indication  of  the  temperature.  The  current  for 
the  lamp  must  be  of  very  constant  voltage  and  is  usually  furnished  by 
storage  batteries.  The  temperature  of  the  filament  in  the  lamp  is  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  rheostat  and  the  current  Sowing  through  the  lamp  is 
read  upon  an  ammeter  graduated  to  10  milliamperes.  As  with  the  voltage 
constant  the  temperature  of  the  filament  is  in  proportion  to  the  current 
Sowing  through  it,  the  ammeter  may  be  caUbrated  in  terms  of  degrees  of 
temperature. 

The  low  hmit  of  temperature  for  which  this  instrument  may  be  used  is 
at  the  point  where  a  faint  red  incandescence  begins,  or  at  about  1100° 
to  1200°  F.  (593"*  to  648°  C.) .  The  high  range  of  the  instrument  is  almost 
imlimited  as  far  as  practical  operation  is  concerned.  For  high  tempera- 
tures where  the  brightness  of  the  heated  body  causes  discomfort  to  the 
eye,  a  calibrated  absorption  screen  is  inserted  between  the  filament  and 
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the  beated  object  to  reduce  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye.  For 
cases  when  the  color  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  filament  is  different  from 
the  color  of  the  Ught  from  the  heated  body,  a  monochromatic  screen, 
usually  red,  may  be  inserted  between  the  filament  and  the  eye  to  assist 
in  the  comparison  of  the  brightness  of  the  two  incandescent  objects. 
For  factory  use  at  temperatures  below  2000°  F.  (1093°  C),  when  it  ia 
possible  to  maintain  black-body  conditioos,  it  has  been  found  most 
satisffictory  to  use  a  lamp  with  a  large  carbon  filament  and  a  telescope 
tube  without  lenses  or  absorption  screens.  In  cases  where  the  furnace 
conditions  make  it  possible,  the  telescope  tube  is  permanently  mounted 
as  close  to  the  beated  body  as  possible  and  in  position  for  the  most  con- 
venient observation  by  the  operator.  The  rheostat  and  ammeter  are 
placed  in  a  position  removed  somewhat  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  yet 
readily  accessible  to  the  operator.  This  form  of  permanent  installation  is 
particularly  useful  for  lead  and  salt  baths. 

There  are  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  hardening  operation, 
when  it  is  desired  to  hold  a  furnace,  such  as  a  lead  or  salt  bath,  at  a 
constant  temperature  while  a  large  number  of  tools  are  given  a  uniform 
treatment.  For  this  work,  the  Morse  thermogage  has  been  found  par- 
ticularly suitable.  For  this  purpose  the  ammeter  is  set  at  the  required 
temperature  after  which  the  operator  has  only  to  look  through  his 
telescope  tube  occasionally  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  heat  in  his 
furnace.  It  is  instantly  apparent  whether  his  temperature  is  high,  low, 
or  correct.  The  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  temperature  Is  almost 
instantaneous  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  instrument  over  the 
thermocouple.  The  only  lag  present  is  the  time  required  for  the  lamp 
filament  to  respond  to  different  current  changes,  which  is  from  1  to  2 
sec.  at  the  most.  In  hardening  delicate  tools,  the  operations  must  be 
carried  out  with  such  exactness  and  rapidity  that  the  lag  in  the  operation 
of  a  thermocouple  becomes  a  serious  handicap.  Where  a  number  of 
furnaces  are  used,  all  requiring  only  the  occasional  use  of  a  pyrometer, 
the  wires  from  the  current  supply  may  be  carried  to  each  furnace  and  a 
single  instrument  arranged  to  plug  in  whenever  and  wherever  required. 

With  experienced  observers  and  ideal  conditions,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  obtain  an  accuracy  of  5°  F.,  plus  or  minus,  for  the  range  of 
temperatures  from  1200"  to  1700°  F.  and  an  accuracy  of  10°  F.,  plus  or 
minus,  within  the  range  1700°  to  2500°  F.  Under  commercial  con- 
ditions and  with  average  observers,  an  accuracy  of  10°  F.,  plus  or  minus, 
can  be  obtained  for  the  lower  range  of  temperatures  and  15°  F.,  plus  or 
minus,  for  the  upper  range  above  mentioned. 

The  caUbration  of  the  lamps  is  tested  at  regular  intervals  by  com- 
parison with  a  test  lamp  that  has  been  caUbrated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  A  Leeds  &  Northrup  portable  optical  pyrometer  and  a  Le 
Chatelier  rare-metal  thermocouple  are  also  used  for  comparison.     The 
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majority  of  the  lamps  are  found  to  hold  their  calibration  very  well 
while  a  few  have  been  in  daily  eervice  for  from  5  to  10  years  without  any 
appreciable  change  in  calibration. 

The  upkeep  of  the  Morse  thermogage  is  very  small,  consisting  mostly 
of  the  necessary  attention  to  the  storage  batteries  and  occasional  replac- 
ing of  lamps  burned  out  or  accidentally  broken.  The  ammeter  and 
rheostat  rarely  need  attention. 

A  short  period  of  training  is  necessary  to  accustom  a  new  operator  to 
the  use  of  the  instrument,  but  this  is  seldom  longer  than  a  few  days.  A 
few  men  have  been  found  that  through  some  defect  of  eyesight  seem 
unable  to  use  it  accurately;  these  are  very  rare.  A  man  of  average 
intelligence  will  learn  the  principles  of  the  operation  with  a  very  few 
explanations  and  many  become  expert  in  its  use  in  1  day's  time. 

The  limitations  of  the  Morse  thermogage  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  It  is  inoperative  below  1200°  F.  It  is  suitable  for  an  indicating 
pyrometer  only.  It  is  portable  only  to  the  extent  to  which  connections 
may  be  carried  from  a  storage  battery.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  black- 
body  conditions  for  accurate  work.  A  certain  amount  of  training  is 
necessary  for  the  most  accurate  use.  It  will  read  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  of  an  object  only  and  cannot  be  used  except  for  such  localities 
as  can  be  made  visible  to  the  eye. 

The  advantages  of  the  thermogage  are:  Its  accuracy,  which  is 
approached  by  few  other  instruments  under  commercial  conditions. 
The  rapidity  with  which  readings  may  be  taken,  the  time  required  being 
a  few  seconds  only;  for  instance,  the  temperature  of  forgings  can  be 
taken  while  they  are  being  worked  under  the  hammer.  The  absence 
of  lag,  the  temperature  indicated  being  the  temperature  existing  at  that 
instant  and  not  the  temperature  present  several  minutes  previously, 
as  with  the  average  thermoelectric  pyrometer.  No  parts  of  the  pyrome- 
ter are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  or  heated  object,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  being  measured.  The  high  range  of  temperatures 
for  which  it  is  available,  there  being  no  high  hmit  to  its  use  in  commercial 
practice.  The  simplicity  and  case  of  operation;  there  are  few  parts 
to  get  out  of  order  and  these  being  easily  protected,  the  lamp  may  be 
safely  used  by  unskilled  labor.  The  general  reliabihty  of  the  instrument; 
the  occurrence  of  difficulties  and  troubles  is  infrequent.  The  low  expense 
of  upkeep,  repairs  and  replacements  being  necessary  only  at  rare  intervals. 

With  regard  to  the  entire  pyrometer  situation  in  tool  manufacturing, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  price  of  success  is  eternal  vigilance.  Small 
defects  and  changes  of  cahbration  must  be  discovered  immediately 
and  corrected  before  they  result  in  large  errors  or  serious  loss  may 
result.  A  regular  system  of  inspection  and  testing  will  be  found  the 
best  safeguard  against  unsatisfactory  service  from  all  types  and  makes 
of  pyrometers. 
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Forgiiig  Temperatures  and  Rate  at  Heating  and  Cooling  <tf  Large  Ingots 

BT  r.  K.  BASH,*  CH.a.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(CIiiiuiD  MMtinc,  Saptcmbar.  Ifil9) 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  a  number  of  experiments  conducted 
to  determine  the  rates  of  heating  and  coohng  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
of  steel  ingots.  Up  to  date,  however,  most  of  the  published  data  have 
dealt  with  small  sised  ingots,  the  largest  being  an  18-in.  (46  cm.)  cube, 
the  data  on  which  were  presented  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
in  May,  1918,  by  E.  F.  Law.  It  is  due  to  this  lack  of  information  on  the 
rate  at  which  large  ingots  absorb  heat  and  come  to  temperature  that 
the  heating  practice  varies  so  widely  in  different  plants.  One  of  the 
questions  over  which  there  is  much  debate  is  the  proper  rate  of  heating 
of  lai^e  ingots  for  forging  and  the  time  actually  required  for  the  center 
of  a  mass  of  steel  to  come  to  forging  temperature. 

As  a  continuation  of  experiments  described  by  M.  E.  Leeds'  and  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Norton  of  the  Sizer  Forge  Co.  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Drinker  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpn.,  the  test  described  in  this  paper 
was  carried  out  on  a  24-in.  (61  cm.)  round  ingot  and  the  rate  of  heating 
and  cooling  determined  under  regular  production  conditions.  The 
ingot  had  been  partly  forged  at  one  end  but,  on  developing  a  flaw, 
had  been  scrapped  so  that  it  was  available  for  test.  The  size  and  shape 
of  the  ingot  and  its  position  in  the  furnace  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

EXPERIHENTAL  INOOT 

This  ingot  was  prepared  as  follows:  The  end  of  the  24-in.  section 
that  was  the  top  end  when  it  was  cast  was  sawed  off  in  order  to  remove 
the  part  in  which  there  was  segregation,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  drill 
this  end  because  of  its  hardness.  Seven  holes  ^^  in.  (1.9  cm.)  in  diame- 
ter and  18  in.  (46  cm.)  deep  were  then  drilled  in  the  end  of  the  ingot, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  one  hole  ^  in.  (1.27  cm.)  from  the  top  surface, 
one  ^  in.  from  the  bottom,  one  in  the  center,  and  two  evenly  spaced 
between  the  center  and  the  top  and  the  center  and  the  bottom.  The 
holes  were  drilled  18  in.  deep  in  order  to  have  them  farther  from  the 
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end  than  the  radial  distance  from  the  center  in  order  to  lessen  the  effect 
due  to  the  heat  penetrating  from  the  end. 

To  take  temperatures  along  the  length  of  the  surface  of  the  ingot, 
a  2-in.  (5  cm.)  iron  conduit  pipe  was  half  flattened  under  a  press, 
and  the  end  pinched  shut  and  welded  tight.  The  pipe  was  then  spot 
welded  to  the  ingot  directly  above  the  line  of  holes  in  the  end,  as  shown, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  push  thermocouples  of  different  lengths  down 
the  pipe  bo  as  to  take  temperatures  as  near  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the 
ingot.    As  a  check  on  the  gas  temperatures  near  the  ingot,  two  nichrome 


ballets  2  by  2  by  ^2  i^-  were  welded  to  H-in-  iron  rods  ■*  ft.  long  and 
spotted  to  the  ingot  in  the  positions  shown, 

FuBNAca 

The  furnace  was  of  the  two-door  type  and  had  a  vertical  slot  4  in. 
(10  cm.)  wide  and  30  in.  (76  cm.)  long  in  the  back  directly  opposite 
the  experimental  ingot,  through  which  slot  the  thermocouples  could  be 
pushed  into  the  ingot.  On  both  sides  of  the  slot  and  21  in.  (53  cm.) 
from  its  center  were  mudded  in  two  usalite  porcelain  protecting  tubes 
for  platinum  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples,  which  were  to  record 
gas  temperatures.  One-inch .  steel  rods,  with  nichrome  targets  2  in. 
square  and  ^2  in-  thick  welded  on  the  end,  were  suspended  from  the 
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roof  of  the  furnace,  one  directly  over  the  experimental  ingot  and  2  ft. 
above  it,  one  over  the  production  ingot,  and  one  opposite  the  center  of  the 
flue.  Feep  holes  were  arranged  in  the  walls  opposite  these  targets  so 
that  optical  pyrometer  readings  could  be  made  at  intervals  as  a  check  on 
gas  temperatures. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  heat  losses  from  the  furnace,  mercury  ther- 
mometers were  suspended  around  the  outside  of  the  walls  at  intervab 
and  the  bulbs  packed  against  the  brick  with  asbestos  wool.  To  take 
the  temperature  of  the  outside  of  the  roof,  a  thermocouple  of  No.  16 
B.  &  S.  g^e  iron  and  constantan  was  prepared  and  the  hot  junction 
buried  in  the  layer  of  dust  on  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

Thbbhocoufleb  and  Appabatub 

To  take  the  ingot  temperatures,  thermocouples  were  prepared  as 
follows:  A  length  of  No  14  B.  &  S.  gage.chromel  wire  waa  welded  to  an 
iron  plug  ^|  in.  (9.5  mm.)  in  diameter  and  approximately  1  in.  (2.5  cm.) 
long.  The  wire  was  then  threaded  through  porcelain  insulators  and 
drawn  through  a  length  of  ^  in.  (1.5  cm.)  seamless  steel  tubing,  %  in. 
inside  diameter,  until  the  plug  was  flush  with  the  end  of  the  tube.  The 
steel  tube  and  plug  were  then  welded  over  smooth.  The  leads  from 
the  cold  ends  of  the  thermocouples  to  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  poten- 
tiometer recorder  were  of  No.  16  constantan  and  chromel,  bringing 
the  cold  junction  to  the  recorder.  A  calibration  curve  of  millivolts  vs. 
temperature  was  made  for  the  chromel-steel  couples  with  the  aid  of  a 
Bureau  of  Standards  checked  platinum  platinum-rhodiimi  thermocouple, 
^ch  couple  was  checked  against  this  curve  before  the  test.  The  curve, 
which  is  an  unusual  one,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  eleven  chromel  steel  couple  temperatures  were  recorded  by  one 
eight-point  recorder  and  three  single-point  curve-drawing  recorders  with 
a  range  of  0-16  millivolts.  The  gas  temperatures  were  recorded  by 
two  curve-drawing  recorders  for  platinum  thermocouples.  The  roof 
temperatures  were  taken  with  a  potentiometer  indicator  and  readings 
on  targets  and  inner  wall  and  ingot  surface  temperatures  were  taken  with 
a  Leeds  &  Northrup  optical  pyrometer,  which  is  the  disappearing  fila- 
ment type. 

Test 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Sizer  Forge  Co.  to  run  the  forging  furnaces, 
which  are  fired  with  powdered  coal,  all  week  and  to  shut  down  over 
Sunday.  On  Sunday  night,  the  furnaces  are  lighted  and  are  ready  to 
charge  on  Monday  morning.  The  test  was  ready  to  run  by  Monday 
morning  so  the  furnace  was  lighted  Sunday  night.  The  pidverized  coal 
is  fed  into  the  furnace  by  a  screw  operated  by  an  electric  motor,  the 
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apeed  of  which  may  be  varied  by  means  of  a  field  rheostat.  To  inereaBe 
the  air,  a  gate  could  be  raised  in  the  air  pipe.  This  gate  was  roughly 
calibrated  so  that  the  heater  knew  approximately  where  to  set  his  gate 
opening  for  a  certain  coal  feed. 

The  experimental  ingot  was  charged  at  10:30  a.  u.  and  the  door  was 
open  J^  hr.  during  the  chai^ng.  The  couples  were  inserted  in  the  ingot 
and  a  1-in.  (2.5  cm.)  conduit  pipe  IS  in.  (46  cm.)  long  was  slipped  over 
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FiQ.  2. — Chrouel-iron  tbebhocoufle  caubration. 


each  couple  up  to  the  end  of  the  ingot.  The  space  between  the  couple 
was  filled  with  bricks  and  clay  to  separate  them.  The  1-in.  sleeves  used 
to  protect  the  couples  from  the  corrosion  of  the  furnace  gases  furnished 
an  opening  through  which  the  couples  could  be  withdrawn  at  the  close  of 
the  test.  The  production  ingot  was  charged  3  ft.  (0.9  m.)  at  11  A.  m.,  but 
as  they  were  not  able  to  procure  a  weight  to  balance  it,  it  was  not  com- 
pletely charged  until  12.45.     In  the  time  intervening,  the  door  was  el^ed 
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dowD  to  the  ingot  but  the  open  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  ii^ot  were  not 
bricked  up.  The  furnace  was  started  at  a  coal  feed  of  39  r.p.in.  and  a 
gate  opening  of  2}^  in.  (5.6  cm.).  Afterward,  these  were  increased  to 
54  r.p.m.  and  2^  in.  and  later  to  69  r.p.m.  and  3)^  in.;  this  maximum 
feed  was  later  reduced. 

The  cofil  leaves  a  &ne  ash  that  settles  all  over  the  interior  of  the  furnace 
and,  whereitcomesin  contact  with  iron  oxide,  slags  withit.  Theasheettles 
on  an  ingot  and  may  appear  a  good  deal  brighter  than  the  ingot  itself  and 
may  actually  be  hotter.  This  is  shown  by  a  reading  of  2202"  F.  (1207°  C.) 
on  the  end  of  the  production  ingot  with  the  ash  on  and  2061°  F.  (1128°  C.) 
on  the  surface  after  the  ash  was  scraped  off.  This  fact  may  cause  a 
heater  to  overestimate  the  temperature.  When  the  ingot  was  charged 
this  fine  ash  had  settled  all  over  the  iron  rods  suspended  from  the  roof 
and  made  them  appear  }i  in.  larger  in  diameter  than  they  really  were; 
also  the  two  nichrome  targets  suspended  over  the  ingots  had  burned  off 
while  the  target  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sue  was  partly  burned.  Readings 
with  the  optical  pyrometer  made  on  the  suspension  rods  on  the  aide 
in  the  shadow  from  the  fiame,  with  the  ash  clinging  to  them  and  with  the 
ash  scraped'  o£f,  agreed  to  5°  F.  (2.7°  C).  Readings  on  the  side  toward 
the  flame  were  considerably  higher  due  to  reflections. 

The  flame  was  a  pulsating  one  and  reached  beyond  the  experimental 
ingot  so  that,  on  making  a  reading  with  the  optical  pyrometer,  the  fila- 
ment appeared  alternately  light  and  dark.  The  reading  taken,  which 
appear  in  the  log,  show  the  effect  of  the  flame  on  the  temperature  read, 
this  flame  effect  amounted  to  from  12°  to  22°  F.  (6.6°  to  12.2°  C). 
A  balance  was  made  with  the  optical  pyrometer  on  one  of  the  rods  through 
the  fine  ash  haze  in  the  furnace  and  then  the  coal  and  air  were  cut  off  and 
another  reading  made  directly  afterward;  this  agreed  exactly  with  the  first 
reading.  For  that  reason  we  can  say  that  there  is  no  noticeable  error  due 
to  the  ash  when  making  a  reading  through  it  with  the  optical  pyrometer. 
The  log  of  the  test  and  data  taken  in  addition  to  the  ingot  temperatures 
are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

According  to  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  1,  after  7  hr.  heating  the  ingot 
had  reached  a  temperature  of  2370°  F.  (1299°  C.)  at  the  surface  and 
2287°  F.  (1253°  G.)  at  the  center;  this  was  considered  a  good  forging  tem- 
perature. The  cooling  curve  shows  that  if  forging  were  started  15  min. 
after  the  ingot  was  pulled  from  the  furnace  the  outside  temperature 
would  be  2125°  F.  (1163°  C.)  and  the  center  would  be  2280°  F.  (1249°  C); 
the  temperature  5  in.  (12,7  cm.)  from  the  surface  would  be  2260°  F. 
(1238°  C).  As  the  outside  temperature  drops  so  rapidly  and  the  cen- 
ter so  slowly,  there  can  be  a  temperature  difference  of  150°  F.  (83°  C.) 
between  the  two  in  the  furnace  and  by  the  time  it  is  ready  to  foi^  or 
shortly  after  starting,  the  center  will  be  the  hottest  part  of  the  ingot. 
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Table  I.— Log  of  Teat 


O.  F."  Re&ding  im  porcel&in  tube,  gaa  temperature. 

Charged  experimental  ingot. 

Charged  productioii  ingot  [3  ft.),  not  bricked  up. 

O.  P.  on  N',  dark. 

O.  P.  on  N>,  bri^t;  flame  effect,  12'  F. 

O.  P.  on  M,  (rod),  daric. 

O.  P.  on  M,  (rod),  bright;  flame  effect,  22*  F. 

Changed  coal  feed  to  64  r.p.m. 

Changed  gate  opening  to  2^  in. 

0.  P.  ou  N',  Kght. 

O.  P.  on  N>,  dark. 

O.  P.  on  M,  dark. 

Pushed  produotion  ingot  clear  in,  and  bricked  up. 

Changed  coal  to  69  r.p.m. 

Changed  air  to  3H  in- 

Coal  and  air  off  for  2  min. 

O.  P.  on  N  just  before  power  off. 

Power  off. 

Power  on. 

O.  P.  on  N  juBt  aftec  power  on. 

Power  off. 

Power  on. 

O.  P.  on  loose  aah  on  end  of  production  ingot. 

O.  P.  on  end  production  ingot,  olean. 

Coal  to  56  r.p.m.,  air  to  2H  in- 

Coal  to  47  r.p.m.,  air  to  2H  in. 

Water  Sowing  through  door  10>j  lb.  in  20  sec.,  heated 

from  25"  to  55°  C. 
Ingot  taken  out. 


•  Optical  pyrometer. 


Table  2. — Optical  Pyrometer  Readings,  in  Degreee  F. 
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Table  3. — Oultide  Brick  Temperaturea,  in  Degrees  F. 
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Table  4.— Outside  Ing<A  Tenvperatwet,  in  Denreea 
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Coal  Recobd 

10:30-12:30:  39  r.p.m.  =  9.7  lb.  per  min.,  t20mm.  at  9.7  lb.  per  min.. . .  "  1164 

12:30-1^)6:  64  r.p.m.  -  14.4  lb.  pei  min.,  36  min.  at  14,41b.  per  min "    604 

1:05-4:03:  69  r.p.m.  -  21.63  lb.  per  min.,  178  min.  (ohutdownji  at  1:68- 

2:11  and  3:06-3:08,  15  min.),  163  min.  at  21.63  lb.  per  min -  3600.39 

4:03-4:22:  66  r.p.m.  -  16.1  lb.  per  min.,  19  min.  at  16.1  lb.  per  min. -    286.9 

4:22-6:06:  47  r.p.m.  -12.1  lb.  per  min.,  103  min.  at  12.1  lb.  per  min. .. .  -  1246.3 

Total  coal 6710,59 

The  heating  curves  of  the  ingot  from  the  room  temperature  to,  ap- 
proximately, 950°  F.  (510°  C)  are  estimated  and  dotted  in.  In  the  case 
of  couples  No.  1  and  7  it  is  possible  that  the  temperature  oarae  up 
more  rapidly  than  shown.  The  time  after  charging  the  ingot  to  the 
beginning  of  the  record  was  taken  up  in  inserting  the  couples  and  brick- 
ing up  the  slot  through  which  they  were  inserted. 

The  platinum  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  with  the  usalite  pro- 
tecting tubes  roistered  gas  temperatures  very  accurately  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  the  proximity  of  the  ingot.  This  is  shown  by 
the  readioip  with  the  optical  pyrometer  on  the  suspended  targets.    The 
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heating  curves  show  that  optical  readinga  on  the  target  above  the  experi- 
mental ingot  show  gas  temperatureB  about  20°  F.  higher  than  that  re- 
,corded  by  the  thermocouple  at  the  side  of  the  ingot  next  to  the  flame, 
and  that  readings  on  the  target  spotted  to  the  ingot  are  about  20°  F. 
lower  than  the  thermocouple.  This  iB  good  proof  that  the  thermocouple 
indicates  the  gas  temperature  as  it  is  the  mean  of  the  two.  Optical 
pyrometer  readings  on  the  target  suspended  over  the  26-in,  production 
mgot  check  very  closely  with  the  temperatures  recorded  by  the  platiniim 
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thermocouple  at  the  side  of  the  experimental  ingot  away  from  the  flame, 
which  is  reasonable  to  beUeve.  Optical  readings  made  on  the  top  of 
the  experimental  ingot  near  the  end  of  couple  No.  9  check  very  closely  to 
the  temperature  recorded  by  the  couple;  this  indicates  that  the  optical 
pyrometer  reads  the  true  surface  temperature  of  the  ingot. 

Two  optical  readings  made  on  the  front  wall  after  the  rod  suspended 
from  the  roof  had  burned  out  do  not  show  any  relation  to  the  ingot  tem- 
perature, but  readings  made  on  the  back  wall  between  the  two  ingots 
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and  Dear  couple  No.  13  check  the  couple  readings  fairly  closely,  the 
greatest  difference  being  20°  F.  Readings  on  the  back  wall,  on  the  flame 
side  of  the  experimental  ingot,  agree  with  the  gas  temperature  as  shown 
by  thermocouple  No.  12  to  40'^  F.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  a 
reading  with  the  optical  pyrometer  on  the  back  wall  at  the  height  of  the 
ingot  from  the  floor  will  give  the  gas  temperature  at  that  point  to  within 
30°  to  40°  F. 

With  the  eicceptioD  of  the  time  at  which  the  ingot  was  going  through 
the  critical  period,  the  temperatures  along  the  surface  of  the  ingot 
always  fell  between  the  temperatures  of  the  gases  on  both  sides.  The 
point  nearest  the  door,  naturally,  was  the  coolest,  the  points  about  the 
middle  of  the  furnace  were  the  hottest,  and  the  point  nearest  the  back 
wall  was  somewhat  cooler  than  the  center  of  the  furnace.  The  drop  in 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  from  one  side  of  the  ingot  to  the  other 
averages  about  125°  F.;  this  representfi  the  heat  lost  by  the  gas  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  ingot.  The  temperature  drop  of  the  gas  from  the  combus- 
tion chamber  to  the  flue  averaged  from  230°  to  266°  F.;  the  heat  in  the 
Que  gases  was  used  to  evaporate  water  in  waste  heat  boilers  and  so  was 
conserved.  The  temperature  gradient  along  the  ingot  from  the  portion 
just  outside  the  door  to  the  inside  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  in  Table  4. 
The  stresses  set  up  at  this  section  must  be  very  large  aad  injurious. 

The  coal  used  amounted  to  6710  lb.  (3043  kg.).  This  was  calculated 
from  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  feed  which  had  previously  been  cali- 
brated. Taking  the  weight  of  the  experimental  ingot  heated  as  13,083 
lb.  (5934  kg.)  and  the  production  ingot  as  18,050  lb.  (8187  kg.),  which  we 
will  estimate  was  0.8  heated,  the  total  weight  of  steel  this  amount  of  coal 
will  heat  when  flred  in  this  manner  would  be  27,533  lb.  (1262  kg.) ,  or  the 
rate  of  using  coal  will  be  0.244  lb.  (0.110  kg.)  of  coal  per  pound  of  steel. 
The  rate  was  really  leas  than  this  as  the  ingot  was  hot  in  6)^  hr.  and  the 
coal  is  calculated  to  7J^  hr.  To  heat  a  24-in.  (61-cm.)  ingot  in  7  hr.,  in 
this  type  and  size  of  furnace  with  this  kind  of  fuel,  means  that  the  coal 
should  be  flred  at  the  rate  of  16  lb.  (7.25  kg.)  per  min.  To  bring  it  to 
temperature  in  a  longer  time,  the  coal  must  be  fed  more  slowly  and  more 
coal  will  be  needed;  how  much  more  will  depend  on  the  radiation  losses. 
The  heating  value  of  the  coal  used  was  13,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  bo  that  the 
heat  developed  was  87,230,000  B.t.u.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  steel 
was  approximately  7,270,000  6.t.u.,  the  percentage  of  the  total  heat 
absorbed  by  the  steel  being  8.32  per  cent. 

When  the  ingot  was  pulled  from  the  furnace  and  laid  on  the  ground, 
four  couples  were  replaced  in  the  ingot  and  the  cooling  curve  taken.  The 
center  of  the  ingot  showed  the  passage  through  the  critical  p<unt  more 
markedly  than  any  other  point,  as  was  also  the  case  in  heating.  The 
recalescence  and  decalescence  points  were  at  practically  the  same  tem- 
perature.   After  the  ingot  had  cooled  to  750°  F.  (399°  C.)  all  the  points 
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in  it  from  H  in-  (1-27  cm.)  under  the  surface  to  the  center  cooled  together 
and  were  all  at  the  same  temperature  as  they  cooled. 

FORGINQ  TbUPBRATUSBS 

In  Table  5  are  given  the  temperatures  read  on  three  four-door  furnaces 
at  the  Sizer  Forge  Co.,  with  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  optical  pyrometer. 
The  furnaces  were  lettered  J,  K,  and  L,  and  were  so  arranged  that  the 
fiames  were  from  left  to  right  on  L,  right  to  left  on  K,  and  left  to  right  on  /. 
/  had  a  bridge-wall  in  the  combustion  chamber,  but  K  and  L  had  none. 
The  doors  were  numbered  consecutively,  b^^ning  with  the  one  next  to 
the  burner. 

Table  5. — Temperatures  on  Forging  Furnaces 

T"»  '"SUSS™""*  Rm««K» 

11 :55      1625  Fiuiehed  forging  26  in.  ingot  to  13  in.,  surface  reading. 

12:08       2477  On  auiface  No.  1  K,  roll  ingot. 

12:10       2511  Back  w&U  right  of  ingot  No.  1  K,  flame  right  to  left. 

12: 11       2360  Back  wall  left  of  ingot  No.  2  K,  flame  right  to  left. 

12:12       2221  Back  wall  right  of  ingot  No.  3  K,  flame  right  to  left. 

12 :  12  Pull  ingot  from  No.  2  L. 

12:13       2169  Back  waU  right  of  ingot  No.  4  K. 

12:14  Charge  above  ingot  in  No.  1  L. 

12:17       2245  Back  wall  No.  2  L,  door  open  from  12:12. 

12:19  Chaise  cold  ingot  in  No.  2L. 

12:22  Coal  off  of  K  furnace,  air  about  l}i  in.  opening. 

12:36  '  Bricking  up  Nos.  1  and  2  L,  coal  ofiF  and  air  on. 

12:32       2506  Floor  of  combtution  chamber  of  K  furnace,  cosl  on 

12: 34       2608  WaU  of  combustion  chamber  of  K, 

12:36       2529  Right  of  No.  1  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left 

12:36       2392  Left  of  No.  1  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

12:37       2392  Right  of  No.  2  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

2346  Leftof  No.  2K,  wa]l;fiamerighttoIeft. 

12:38       2346  Right  of  No.  3  K,  waU;  flame  right  to  left 

2289  Left  of  No.  3  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left 

12:39       2289  Right  of  No.  4  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left  ' 

2265  Left  of  No.  4  E,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

1:09       24(0  Ready  to  pull  26  in.  ingot  in  No.  1  K. 

1:10       2680  Right  N  .  1  K,  waU. 

2343  Scale  on  ingot  30  sec.  after  being  drawn  from  furnace. 

21 1 1  Scale  in  groove  imder  preae. 

2140  Clean  spot. 

2015  Clean  spot 

1851  Groove. 

1919  Second  groove,  clean. 

1886  Third  groove,  clean. 

1990  Deep  groove  under  cutter,  clean;  approximately  6  in.  deep. 

2015  Deep  groove  under  cutter,  clean;  approximately  6  in.  deep. 

1930  Groove,  light  scale. 

1686  Small  groove. 

1706  Deep  groove. 

1741  Deep  groove  near  end.  ' 
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Table  5. — Temperatures  on  Forging  Furnaces — {Continued) 

1:M       1767  Deep  groove  third  from  end. 

1:66       1663  Comer. 

2:00       1373  Outaide  24  in.  aection. 

1576  Comer. 

2:0S       1315  FiniBb  24  in.  Mction. 

1676  Finish  13H  in. 

2:14      1407  FiQiab24m. 

1407  Finish  13H  in- 

2:22  StopwoiUng.  ■ 

1:58       2460  Hight  No.  2  K,  Mo.  1  empty,  flame  right  to  left. 

2:03       2423  Left  of  No.  2  K.,  flame  right  to  l^t. 

2:26       2385  Left  of  No.  1  L;  flame  left  to  right. 

2285  Right  of  No.  1  L. 

2233  Bight  of  No.  2  L. 
No.  3  empty. 

2233  L^tofNo.  4L. 

2:30      2221  Right  of  No.  4L. 

2:32       2442  Combustion  chamber  of  K. 

/  Punmn 

3:56       2403    Bridge-waU;  flame  left  to  light. 
2321     No.  2  J  left. 
2249    No.  2  J  right.' 
2124     No.  3  J  right. 

No.  1  J  and  No.  4  J  empty. 
2148    No.  4  J,  back  wall. 

4:00      1863  Left  of  No.  4  L,  flame  left  to  right. 

1913  Right  of  No.  4  L. 

2039  Right  of  No.  3  L. 

2148  Right  of  No.  2  L. 

2128  Right  of  No.  1  L. 

4:05       2221  Combustion  chamber,  wall. 

The  drop  in  temperature  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  four-door 
furnaces  on  which  readings  were  taken  range  from  164°  to  308"  F.,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  time  the  ingots  have  been  in,  how  fast  the  coal 
is  being  fired,  and  the  type  of  furnace. 

CONCLUSIONB 

It  is  possible  to  heat  a  24-in.  ingot  from  room  temperature  to  foi^ng 
temperature  in  7  hr.  but  the  question  is  raised  whether  this  fast  rate  is  not 
injurious  to  the  steel,  especially  while  the  steel  is  still  comparatively 
cold,  large  Btresses  being  set  up  which  may  cause  internal  fissures.  The 
rate  at  which  an  ingot  can  be  heated  without  injury  depends  on  the 
kind  of  steel,  chrome  steel  being  very  tender  while  low-carbon  steel 
will  stand  more  abuse.  Opinions  differ  on  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  bring  this  size  of  ingot  to  temperature,  but  the  best  practice  appears  to 
indicate  slower  heating  up  to  the  critical  temperature.  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  settle,  however,  as  it  depends  on  a  number  of  variables. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  the  stresses  set  up  at  any 
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one  point  in  an  ii^:ot,  due  to  unequal  expansion,  and  in  that  way  deter- 
mine what  the  maximum  allowable  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  outside  and  the  center  will  be.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  prescribe  the  rate  of  heating  that  any  size  ingot  should 
have.  The  main  source  of  information  is  the  experience  of  eteel  men 
through  years  of  practice  on  forging  large  ingots. 

The  results  of  the  test  show  that  an  optical  pyrometer  can  be  used 
to  determine  when  an  ingot  ia  ready  to  forge.  To  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  error  due  to  loose  scale  or  ash,  it  is  well  to  push  a  bar  in  the 
furnace  and  clean  the  spot  on  which  the  pyrometer  is  to  be  sighted. 
This  being  done,  if  the  surface  temperature  is  100°  F.  higher  than  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  desired  to  forge,  the  ingot  is  ready  to  pull  out. 
For  instance,  if  the  forging  temperature  is  2260°  F.  (1232°  C. ),  should  the 
optical  pyrometerread  2350°  F.  (1287°  C.)>  theingotis  ready  to  forge.  The 
outside  temperature  of  the  ingot  will  drop  very  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
leave  the  center  the  hottest  portion;  for  a  24-in.  ingot,  the  difference 
between  the  outside  and  center  is  about  100°  F. 

The  optical  pyrometer  can  be  used  to  determine  gas  temperatures 
approximately  by  sighting  on  the  bricks  of  the  back  wall  or  by  sighting 
OQ  a  tai^et  or  in  a  tube.  Usalite  porcelain  stands  the  forging-fumace 
temperature  very  well  and  quickly  changes  temperature  with  the  gases, 
as  will  a  tai^t  of  thin  metal.  The  target,  however,  does  not  stand  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  gases  for  any  length  of  time,  a  nichrome  target 
lasting  to  a  temperature  between  2200°  F.  (1204°  C.)  and  2300°  F.  (1260° 
O-  The  error  due  to  making  a  reading  through  a  light  flame  ia  ap- 
proximately 20°  F.  Readings  through  light  ash  from  a  powdered-coal 
flame,  with  an  optical  pyrometer,  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  tem- 
perature read. 

A  couple  on  the  surface  of  a  large  ii^ot  may  indicate  a  temperattue 
approximately  that  oi  the  gas  and  much  above  that  of  a  point  in  the 
steel  ^  in.  under  the  surface. 

The  temperattue  gradient  along  the  ingot  from  the  door  to  a  short 
distance  indde  the  door  is  very  tai^e  and  must  create  serious  stresses  at 
that  point. 

From  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  24-in.  ingot,  it  appears  that  it  can  be 
worked  for  2  hr.  without  working  it  too  cold.  This  may  not  actually  be  the 
case  as  the  thick  scale  drops  off  and  the  piece  is  worked  down  to  smaller 
dimensions  where  it  will  cool  more  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  working 
heats  the  piece  and  will  tend  to  counterbalance  more  rapid  cooling. 

The  amount  of  coal  used  in  this  test  was  approximately  0.25  lb.  per 
pound  of  steel.  The  average  amount  of  coal  used  for  production  work 
at  this  plant  was  1  lb.  per  pound  of  steel.  This  shows  that  the  furnaces 
can  be  fired  much  more  efficiently. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  G.  R.  Norton  and  Mr. 

R.  C.  Drinker  for  their  hearty  coSperation  and  intereat  in  thisinvestigation. 
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DISCUSSION 

Lawford  H.  Fry,  Bumham,  Pa.  (written  dlBcussion*}. — Ab  a  sup- 
plement to  the  information  given  by  Mr.  Bash,  a  diagram  is  aubmitted 
showing  the  results  of  a  somewhat  similar  experiment  carried  out  at  the 
ordnance  plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.  In  this  case  the  ingot 
to  be  heated  was  a  nickel-steel  octagon  ingot,  weighing  14,700  lb.  (6667 
kg.).  This  ingot  was  to  be  forged  into  two  255-mm.  howitzer  jackets. 
A  hole  was  bored  half  way  of  the  length  of  the  ingot,  extending  into  the 
longitudinal  axis,  and  a  base-metal  thermocouple  inserted  in  this  hole. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  temperature  of  the  exterior  of  the  ingot,  a  similar 
couple  was  placed  in  the  hole  in  a  cylindrical  lag  block,  11  in.  (28  cm.)  in 
diameter,  weighing  300  lb.  This  couple  ia  the  A-coupIe  in  the  diagram, 
the  couple  in  the  ingot  being  the  B-couple.  The  exterior  or  A-eouple 
reached  2000°,  which  was  the  maximum  temperature  registered  by  the 
pyrometer  in  10  hr.,  while  the  couple  at  the  center  of  the  ingot  took 
approximately  23^  hr.  longer  to  come  to  this  temperature.  The  exterior 
temperature,  measured  by  an  optical  pyrometer,  wasapproximately  2100° 
at  the  end  of  17  hr.  The  experiment  was  carried  out  in  connection  with 
the  discussioD  of  the  proper  time  for  heating  large  ingots  for  gun  foiginge 
and  the  results  were  presented  to  the  Gun-Howitzer  Club  in  September, 
1918. 


•  Baoeived  Sept.  30,  1919. 
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TBHPERATDBES  OF  INCANDESCENT-LA  UP  FILUIENTS 


Temperatures  <rf  IncaadeBcent-lamp  FilamentB 

BT  BINJ.   K.  SHACEKLTOBD,*  PH.  D.,  BUJOHFIELD,  N.  1. 
(ChioHO  MmUdc,  8^>tamb«r,  IBIQ) 

The  present  paper  is  concerned  with  typical  temperature  values 
experienced  in  lamp-filament  measurements  as  made  on  regular  factory 
and  engineering  products.  It  deals  with  the  relations  existing  between 
temperature,  efficiency,  lamp  size,  and  life  of  incandescent  lamps, 
in  80  far  as  they  affect  the  rating  of  the  product  and  its  use  by  the  indi- 
vidual consumer. 

The  temperatures  measured  lie  in  that  range  covered  only  by  the 
general  method  of  radiation  pyrometry,  as  opposed  to  direct  methods 
used  under  contact  conditions.  The  range  of  temperatures  ordinarily 
experienced  extends  from  about  2125"  K.,  for  the  now  almost  extinct 
carbon-filament  lamp,  to  3200°  K.  for  the  comparatively  new  tungsten- 
filament  motion-picture  lamp.  Most  of  the  more  common  sizes  of 
tungsten  lamps  have  temperatures  ranging  from  2500°  to  3000°  K. 
Because  of  the  high  temperatures  involved  and  the  relatively  small 
area  of  the  sources  used,  we  are  practically  restricted  to  two  methods 
of  measurement,  both  of  which  depend  on  the  hght  radiated  from  the 
filament.  The  first  and  more  usual  method  is  that  of  the  Morse  pyrome- 
ter, dependent  on  the  variation  in  temperature  of  the  amount  of  light 
of  a  given  color  range  yielded  by  the  filament.  In  this  case,  the  measured 
temperature  is  that  of  a  small  part  of  the  incandescent  body,  that  is, 
the  part  which  is  focused  on  the  comparison  filament.  The  second 
method,  known  usually  in  this  country  as  that  of  "color  match"  and  in 
England  as  "color-identity"  is  based  on  the  color  of  the  total  light 
yielded  by  the  filament,  the  comparison  being  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
an  ordinary  photometer  head. 

A  more  definite  idea  of  the  temperatures  involved  in  the  case  of 
filaments  of  various  vacuum  and  gas-filled  lamps  is  given  by  Fig.  1. 
The  size  of  the  lamp,  in  watts,  is  plotted  along  the  horizontal  axis  and 
the  temperature  of  the  filament  is  plotted  along  the  vertical  axis.  The 
lamps  concerned  are  regular  product,  rated  for  1000  hr.  life.  The  tem- 
perature values  for  the  old  16-candlepower  carbon  lamp  and  the  new 
motion-picture  lamp  are  shown  by  the  cross  and  circle  respectively. 
The  life  of  the  latter  lamp  is  100  hr.  Lamps  for  ordinary  lighting 
service  yield,  on  the  average,  1000  hr.  of  useful  life;  that  is,  they  continue 


•  Fhysioist,  Weatinghoum  lAinp  Works.  ^ 
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to  give  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  their  original  light  for  that  length  of  time. 
A  vacuum  lamp  usually  fails  from  blackening,  that  is,  from  the  deposit 
of  the  tungsten  on  the  bulb  surface.  Since  the  smaller  filaments  are 
more  affected  by  the  loss  of  material  than  are  the  larger  ones,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  run  the  former  somewhat  cooler  than  the  latter,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  fail  before  they  reach  the  required  hours. 

In  the  case  of  gas-filled  lami>s,  conditions  are  somewhat  more  acute. 
The  presence  of  the  gas  lowers  the  vaporization,  and  carries  the  de- 
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posited  tungsten  into  a  part  of  the  bulb  where  it  is  relatively  unobjec- 
tionable. Therefore,  the  filaments  of  most  lamps  are  operated  at  such 
a  temperature  that  they  will  have  a  burnbut  life  of  1000  hr.    Since 
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these  lamps,  therefore,  are  operated  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
vacuum  lampe,  any  loss  of  material  becomes  more  effective  in  hasten- 
ing burnout.  The  small  filaments  are  less  able  to  stand  this  effect  than 
they  were  in  the  vacuum  lamps,  and  consequently  the  curve  is  steeper. 
With  a  given  lamp,  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  filament,  the 
higher  is  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  This,  of  course,  is  due  lai^ely  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  temperature  is  raised  a  larger  part  of  radiated  energy 
comee  within  the  visible  spectrum.  Fig.  2  shows  the  relation  between 
the  temperature  and  efficiency,  in  lumens  per  watt,  for  one  size  of  vacuum 
and  one  size  of  gas-filled  lamp.  Where,  as  here,  we  are  considering  the 
efficiency  of  the  lamp  as  a  whole,  this  curve  will  shift  somewhat  in  going 
from  one  lamp  size  to  another.  In  the  gas-filled  lamps  there  is  also  a 
shift  from  lamp  to  lamp,  due  largely  to  the  dependency  of  the  cooling 
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Fia.  3. — Vabiatiok  of  life  with  bfficibnct. 

effect  of  the  gas  on  the  pressure  of  the  gas  and  the  concentration  of  the 
filament.  This  relation  between  the  efficiency  and  temperature  gives 
another  method  of  measuring  temperature,  which  is  very  useful  to  the 
lamp  manufacturer. 

Since  with  increased  temperature  comes  increased  efficiency,  the 
obvious  tendency  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  filament  to  the 
highest  point  consistent  with  proper  life.  Fig.  3  shows  the  relation 
between  efficiency  and  life  for  ordinary  sizes  of  vacuum  lamps.  The 
actual  operating  temperature  is  governed  by  a  proper  balancing  of  the 
two  relationships,  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  the  shortening  of  hfe 
with  increasing  filament  temperature. 

Another  important  practical  fact  is  that  as  the  size  of  the  lamp 
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is  increased,  the  temperature  necessary  for  a  given  efficiency  ia  lessened. 
An  instance  of  this  is  showii  in  Fig.  4.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  gas- 
filled  lamps  it  is  noticed  that  for  the  low  wattagea,  the  temperature 
n^essary  for  this  given  efficiency  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  wattages.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relative  energy 
loss  due  to  gas  cooling  is  much  greater  with  small  filaments  than  with 
large.  Practically  this  means  that  there  is  a  sise  below  which  the  gas- 
filled  lamp  is  less  efficient  than  the  vacuum  lamp. .  This  is  shown  explic- 
itly in  Fig.  5,  where  the  ordinary  efficiencies  of  the  various  wattage 
lamps  are  indicated.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  gas-filled 
lamps  particularly,  the  larger  sizes  are  more  efficient.     For  this  reason. 
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among  others,  large  lamps  are  much  more  econranical,  for  the  same 
amount  of  hght,  than  are  small  ones. 

The  ]00-watt  vacuum  lamps  operate  at  a  temperature  of  2500°  K. 
wlien  set  up  at  an  efficiency  of  10  lumens  per  watt,  or  1  watt  per  hori- 
zontal candle.  A  nitrogen-filled  lamp  at  the  same  efficiency  will  oper- 
ate at  a  temperature  of  2900°  K.,  and  yet  will  have  a  somewhat  longer 
life  than  the  vacuum  lamp.  When  the  nitrogen  is  replaced  by  argon, 
the  temperature  at  the  same  efficiency  is  only  2800°  K.  and  the  life 
is  much  better  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  cases — because  of  the 
lower  thermal  conductivity  of  argon.  This  gas,  however,  is  much  more 
expensive  than  nitrogen  and  the  lamp  manufacturers  expend  annually 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  additional  for  the  more  useful  gas. 
This  expenditure  results  in  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of  about  twice 
the  above  mentioned  amount. 
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The  lead-in  wires  and  BupportB  naturally  cool  the  filament  a  great 
deal  and  lessen  the  efficiency  of  a  lamp.  The  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture along  a  filament  is  shown  in  Fig. -6.    These  measurements  were 
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Fio.  6. — Variation  op  efficiency  with  lamp  aiu;,  1000-ub.  lwe. 

made  on  the  comparatively  short  coils  of  street  series  lamps  and  show 
the  different  amount  of  cooling,  due  to  varying  amounts  of  contact 
by  the  support  wires. 
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Incandescent-lamp  filaments  offer,  not  only  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting fields  for  optical  pyrometry  investigation  of  various  types, 
but  also  they  offer  one  of  the  most  available  and  satisfactory  groups 
of  sources  for  such  investigations.  In  other  words,  they  offer  both 
the  problem  and  the  means  of  solution. 
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Temperature  Measurements  of  Incandescent  Gas  Hanfles 


VES,    FH.    D.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

(Chicsco  Meatins.  SeptimbBr,  ISISl 

The  incandescent  gas  mantle  is  of  considerable  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  temperature  measurement  because  It  presents  a  series  of 
apparent  contradictions  to  the  established  laws  of  radiation  on  which 
are  based  some  of  our  best  methods  of  temperature  determination. 
One  of  these  contradictions  is  that  the  mantle  of  least  brightness  (of  the 
commercial  thoris-ceria  group)  is  the  one  having  the  highest  temperature; 
this,  though  explicable  without  any  violation  of  radiation  laws,  was 
long  a  stumbhng  block  to  the  understanding  of  the  performance  of  the 
mantle.  Another  anomaly  is  that  the  energy  radiated  by  the  mantle 
decreases  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  thus  apparently  invahdating  total 
radiation  methods  of  pyroraetry,  baaed  on  the"  fourth-power  law.  The 
discussion  of  methods  of  measuring  mantle  temperature  which  follows 
is  largely  taken  from  an  extensive  study  of  the  physics  of  the  Welsbach 
mantle.' 

The  incandescent  gas  mantle  consists  of  a  skeleton  of  refractory 
oxide  of  very  hght  weight  and  open  structure,  formed  by  the  ignition  of 
a  cotton  or  silk  "stocking"  previously  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
salts  of  certain  rare  earths.  The  mantle  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of 
approximately  99  parts  of  thorium  oxide  with  1  part  of  cerium  oxide. 
This  mixture,  discovered  lai^ely  by  accident,  gives  luminous  radiation 
many  times  greater  than  that  from  either  of  the  constituents  taken 
alone.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  thoria  as  the  "base"  and  the 
ceria  as  the  "colorant,"  and  the  commercial  mantle  represents  one  of  a 
family  in  which  an  oxide  of  low  emissive  power  is  employed  as  a  base, 
which  will  assume  a  high  temperature,  while  a  email  amount  of  some 
other  oxide  of  high  visible  emissive  power  is  added,  which  will  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  mantle  but  little.  This  is,  in  general,  the  moat 
efficient  way,  from  the  standpoint  of  visible  emission,  to  utilize  a  sub- 
stance of  high  emissive  power  in  the  visible  spectrum.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  two  substances  should  be  employed  to  produce  a  radiator 
of  high  visible  and  low  general  emission.  Some  substances,  of  which 
lanthana  is  the  best  example,  possess  these  characteristics  naturally; 
it  merely  happens  that  the  Welsbach  mixture  is  as  yet  the  most  efficient 
radiator  of  this  type  known. 


1  Ives,  Kingsbury  and  Karrer:  A  Physical  Study  of  the  Welsbach  Mantle.    Jnl. 
Frank.  Inst.  (Oct.  and  Nov.,  1918)  186,  401,  5Sfi. 
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The  methods  of  temperature  measurement  studied  in  the  investiga- 
tion above  referred  to  were  three:  optical,  total  radiation,  and  by 
thermocouples.  They  will  be  taken  up  here  in  that  order,  which  is 
their  order  of  utility,  from  least  to  greatest. 

Optical  Pyhomethy  Applied  to  Mantles 

The  optical  method  of  measuring  temperature  was  employed  by 
Rubens  in  his  study  of  the  mantle.  He  used  it,  however,  in  a  manner 
that  could  lead  to  correct  results  only  with  a  completely  opaque,  com- 
pletely absorbing  body,  which  the  mantle  is  far  from  being.  Rubens' 
results  were,  however,  substantially  correct  because  he  confined  his 
observations  to  mantleB  rich  in  ceria  and  to  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum, 
where  the  absorption  band  due  to  ceria  is  of  high  saturation.  With 
mantles  of  low  visible  emissive  power  this  method  would  have  been 
inapplicable. 

The  optical  method  consists,  in  general,  in  measuring  the  black- 
body  temperature  by  the  usual  method  of  eqtiaUty  of  brightness  used 
in  the  Holborn-Kurlbaum  and  Henning  pyrometers,  and  then  deriving 
the  true  temperature  from  a  knowledge  of  the  optical  properties  of  the 
radiator. 

If  fx  =  reflecting  power  of  body  at  wave-length  X; 
Jx  =■  radiant  emission  of  black  body  at  same  temperature; 
£x  =  radiant  emission; 
ty  =  transmitting  power; 

from  Kirchhoff's  law; 

Ex  =  Jx    (1  -  r^  -  ix ) 

providing  the  surface  under  study  is  continuous.  If  it  is  discontinuous 
(asagridof  fine  fibers  would  be),  if  s  represents  the  fractional  part  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  solid  material, 

£x  =  J>.s  (1  -  rx  -  (0 

Using  Wien's  law,  this  gives  for  the  true  temperature  T,  in  terms  of 
the  apparent  or  black-body  temperature  Tt 

In  this  formula,  the  constants  8,  r,  and  t  refer  to  the  properties  of  the 
hot  body,  which  are  usually  different  from  those  of  the  cold. 

It  is  obvious  that  accurate  temperature  determinations  by  this 
method  would  demand  very  elaborate  measurements  to  establish  tho 
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hot  poroBity,  reflecting,  and  transmitting  powers.  In  the  case  of  the 
mantle,  such  measurements  are  practically  out  of  the  question.  The 
beat  condition  for  applying  the  method  holds  at  the  edge  of  the  mantle, 
where  it  appears  continuous  by  projection,  so  that*  approximates  unity. 
Also,  by  working  near  the  edge  of  the  mantle  r  reaches  its  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  reflecting  power  of  a  thick  opaque  layer  of  the  mantle 
oxide  in  powdered  form.  The  latter  is  capable  of  accurate  measurement 
in  the  cold  condition,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  hot  to 
cold  reflecting  power  by  measuring  the  brightness  of  the  image  of  an 
arc  crater  focussed  on  the  hot  and  cold  mantle. 

The  possibility  thus  exists  of  obtaining  accurate  results  from  the 
edge  of  the  mantle,  if  we  can  safely  assume  t  =  0  and  r  =  reflecting  power 
of  a  solid  layer.  We  may  so  assume  in  the  case  of  strongly  absorbing 
Bubstances,  but  experiments  with  various  mixtures  of  tboria  and  ceria 
show  that  these  assumptions  hold  only  for  mantles  rich  in  ceria,  and  are 
quite  unwarranted  with  mantles  in  general.  This  point  was  tested  in 
several  v/aya,  one  of  which  was  by  making  up  mantles  with  continuous 
patches  formed  by  sewing  small  rectangles  of  filter  paper  on  the  mantle 
fabric.  Certain  of  these  were  selected  which,  when  viewed  normally, 
copied  the  behavior  of  the  edge  of  the  ordinary  mantle  structure.  These 
patches  were  found,  on  measurement,  in  the  case  of  pure  thoria  to  have 
a  reflecting  power  of  only  0.55,  while  the  solid  layer  has  a  reflecting  power 
of  0.85.  Moreover,  upon  examining  the  brightness  of  the  patch  when 
illuminated,  it  was  found  that  the  unilluminated  side  was  over  half  as 
bright  as  the  illuminated,  showing  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  incident 
light  is  transmitted,  even  by  the  edge  of  the  mantle. 

It  therefore  appears,  as  is  borne  out  by  our  complete  data,  that  the  ' 
optical  method,  which  should  give  accurate  results  for  opaque  layers 
of  radiating  material,  is  not  appUcable  to  mantles  in  general.  Is  the 
regular  99-per  cent,  thoria,  1-per  cent,  ceria  mantle,  the  black-body 
temperature  differs  by  an  amount  less  than  the  errors  of  measurement 
from  the  temperature  as  derived  from  the  introduction  of  the  hot  re- 
flecting power,  assuming  the  transmission  zero,  as  long  as  the  measure- 
ments are  made  in  the  extreme  blue.  Therefore  no  test  of  the  method 
is  afforded  by  such  measurements.  In  the  case  of  the  pure-thoria  mantle, 
however,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  temperature  (as  obtained  by 
graduated  thermocouples)  that  the  complete  optical  method  gives,  even 
if  r  and  t  are  assumed  to  amount  together  to  the  reflecting  power  of  an 
opaque  layer,  namely,  85  per  cent.,  falls  short  by  as  much  as  100°.  This 
failure  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  error  in  the  value  of  r  and  t  assumed  for  the 
cold  mantle  and,  in  part,  perhaps  to  an  actual  increase  of  transparency 
with  increase  in  temperature.  In  any  event,  it  illustrates  clearly  the 
inappUcabihty  of  the  method. 
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Mantle  Pyrometry  by  Total  Radiation 

Measurements  of  the  total  radiation  from  all  the  mantles  studied 
were  carried  through,  by  means  of  a  surface  thermopile.  It  was  early- 
found  that  when  the  temperatures  measured  by  graduated  thermocouples 
were  assumed  as  the  correct  ones,  the  radiation  for  constant  gas  con- 
sumption was  not  constant,  but  decreased  with  increasiug  aiantle  tem- 
perature. Thus  a  black-bulb  thermometer  placed  so  as  to  be  heated 
by  the  radiation  from  mantles  of  various  compositions  would  exhibit  the 
apparent  anomaly  of  showing  the  greatest  temperature  rise  for  the  mantle 
of  lowest  temperature.  In  the  tboria-ceria  series,  the  black-bulb  ther- 
mometer, or  any  total  radiation  pyrometer,  would  show  the  highest  reading 
for  the  mantle  of  pure  ceria,  and  steadily  decreasing  readings  until  pure 
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tboria  was  reached,  with  no  reflection  whatever  of  the  enormous  lumi- 
nous maximum  at  the  99-per  cent,  thoria  point.  A  relationship  of  this 
sort,  besides  demanding  explanation,  offers  a  possible  method  of  tempera- 
ture measurement 

The  explanation  lies  in  this  fact:  that,  f or  agiven  constant  consumption 
of  gas  (rate  of  supply  of  energy),  the  portion  of  the  total  power  dissipated 
by  convection  and  conduction  is  greater  the  higher  the  temperature. 
Consequently  the  rest  of  the  applied  energy,  which  can  escape  only  as 
radiation,  must  be  smaller  the  higher  the  temperature.  The  convection 
losses  (beside  which  the  conduction  losses  are  small)  may  be  calculated 
with  considerable  accuracy,  by  making  a  heat  balance  for  the  mantle 
and  burner.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  products  of  combustion  leave  the 
mantle  at  the  temperature  of  the  latter,  we  can,  by  knowing  the  specific 
beats  of  these  products  and  their  amount,  calculate  the  amount  of  energy 
carried  away  by  them.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  energy  input 
will  be  the  radiation. 

The  result  of  carrying  through  these  calculations  for  a  mantle  of 
several  different  temperatures  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  gas  of  630  B.t.u.  per 
cu.  ft.  was  assumed,  and  the  specific  heats  of  the  products  of  combustion 
in  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas  consumed  per  degree  centigrade  at  various 
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temperatures  were  plotted  from  standard  tables.  The  calculation  then 
consisted  in  comparing  this  specific  heat  with  the  initial.  It  appears 
from  the  figure  that  the  convection  loss  rises,  in  a  nearly  linear  manner, 
from  45  per  cent,  for  a  mantle  at  1350°  K.  to  75  per  cent,  for  a  mantle  at 
1900°.    The  radiation  must  correspondingly  decreaise. 

Fig.  2  exhibits  the  relation  actually  found,  between  temperature  7* 
(centigrade  absolute)  and  the  radiation  R,  in  arbitrary  units,  for  a  set  of 
mantles  composed  of  various  refractory  oxides.  It  is  clear  that  the  gen- 
eral linear  relationship  holds,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  total  radiation 
methods  give  only  a  comparatively  rough  measure  of  temperature. 


Fia.    2. EXPESIMINTALLT    FOUNP  RELATION  BETWEEN  TEllPESATURB  AND  BADIANCB. 

R,    RADIANCE  IN  ASBITBABT  VNITfl;    T,  TBUFEEATUIIE. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  relationship  established  between  temperature 
and  total  radiation  for  the  mantle  is  entirely  conditioned  by  the  escape 
of  energy  by  convection.  Where  the  heating  is  done  in  vacuo,  as  by 
cathode  discharge,  no  such  relation  holds.  It  is  to  this  fact  indeed  that 
the  enormoualy  greater  brilliancy  of  thoria  over  ceria,  when  heated  in  the 
cathode  stream,  is  due. 

Mantle  Pyromethy  by  Thermocouples 

Quite  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  mantle  temperature  measure- 
ment, on  the  whole,  is  that  which  utiUzes  a  aeries  of  thermocouples  of 
graduated  size,  first  utilized  by  Nichols  for  flames,  and  later  by  Whit« 
and  Travers  foi-  the  incandescent  mantle.  The  theory  in  its  simplest 
form  is  that,  while  a  single  thermocouple  will  not  give  correct  readii^, 
due  to  the  heat  it  radiates  and  conducts  away,  this  error  is  less  the  smaller 
the  couple.  So  by  using  a  series  of  decreasing  size,  the  value  that  would 
be  given  by  a  couple  of  zero  mass  may  be  fixed  by  extrapolation. 

The  temperatures  of  the  ordinary  mantles  and  the  Bunsen  flame  are 
fortunately  within  the  range  of  the  platinum  platinum-rhodium  couple. 
We  have  used  successfully  a  series  of  diameters  0.35,  0.25,  0.15,  and  0.05 
mm.,  secured  from  Engelhardt  and  calibrated  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Certain  precautions  were  observed  in  their  use,  some  obvious  and  some 
learned  by  experience.  As  great  a  length  as  possible  of  the  couple 
should  lie  against  the  mantle.    The  bead  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
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of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wires  it  connects.  After  continued  use,  the 
couples  may  give  inconsistent  results,  perhaps  due  to  contamination; 
when  this  condition  is  evident,  the  beads  may  be  cut  off  and  new  ones 
fused. 

It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  the  points  given  by  such  a  series  of 
thermocouples  Ue  on  a  straight  line.  Our  results  on  the  couples  de- 
scribed indicate  consistently  that  these  points  lie  on  a  curve.  Some 
representative  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  3  for  mantles  of  different  oom- 


sMsJi 


Fro.  3. — Meabdkeuent  or  uantlb  tbupkratdbe  sr  thkruocouplbs  or  oradd- 
ATBD  DIUOITKK.      d,  THESUOCOUPLE  diauetdr;  T,  teupbratdre. 

positions  and  temperatures.  The  curvature  is  well  shown,  and  it  appears 
as  well  that  with  the  lower-temperature  mantles  the  curve  is  more  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  temperature  axis,  that  is,  that  the  couples  differ 
less  in  their  readings. 

The  accuracy  attainable  by  the  thermocouple  method,  while  far 
greater  than  that  given  by  the  preceding  metbodSj  ib  not  comparable 
with  what  thermocouples  will  do  under  less  trying  conditions.  A  good 
set  of  readings,  using  the  potentiometer,  will  usually  fix  the  temperature 
of  the  mantle  within  20°  to  30°,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  place 
the  bead  upon  exactly  the  same  point  in  the  mantle  with  each  couple. 
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Application  of  Pyrometry  to  Problems  of  Lamp  Design  and  Performance 

BT    I.    H.    VAN    HORN,*   B.    8.,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
(Chicsco  MMtiac,  8*pl«mb«r,  10191 

In  the  development  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  one  aim  of 
the  investigators  has  been  to  establish  the  fundamentals  of  lamp 
design,  so  that  the  performance  of  any  new  lamp  may  be  accurately 
predicted.  The  study  of  the  temperature  relations  in  lamps  has  done 
much  toward  establishing  these  fundamentals.     Fig.  1  gives  the  typical 


Fio.  I.^Ahrahobment  of  farts  in  Mazda  B  and  Mazda  C  laupb. 

arrangement  of  the  lamp  parts  in  both  the  Mazda  B  (vacuum)  and 
Mazda  C  (gas-filled)  lamps.  The  outstanding  differences  are  the 
filament  form  and  the  bulb  shape. 

The  ideal  lamp  is  one  in  which  the  filament  operates  at  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout  its  length.  In  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  disturb 
this  uniformity  by  the  introduction  of  supports  and  terminals.  The 
amount  of  cooling  at  the  supports  and  terminals  affects  the  over-all 
efficiency  of  the  filament  as  a  light  producer.  The  life  of  the  lamp  is 
ordinarily  proportional  to  the  maximum  and  not  to  the  average  filament 
temperature.     The  Holborn-Kurlbaum  type  of  optical  p3T0meter  has 


*  Phyaiciat,  National  Lamp  Works,  General  Elec.  Co. 
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been  used  for  determining  the  temperature  gradients  in  lamp  filaments. ' 
The  coohng  effects  of  supports  and  terminals  have  been  evaluated.* 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  coohng  effect  of  supports  in  a  vacuum  lamp. 
The  termiuals  a  and  6  are  Ifr-mil  copper;  the  supports  c,  d,  and  e  are  10-, 
20-,  and  40-mii  copper,  and  the  supports  /,  g,  h,  and  i  arc  2-,  4-,  8-,  and 
16-mil  molybdenum.  The  length  of  filament  cooled  depends  on  the  size 
and  material  of  the  supports  and  terminals,  the  size  and  material  of  the 
filament,'  and  the  maximum  filament  temperature.  The  cooling  of  the 
filament  at  terminals  and  supports  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  de- 
signing of  low-voltage  lamps.  The  filament  used  in  the  ordinary  pocket 
flashlight  lamp  is  about  3  mm,  long  and  the  effect  of  end  cooling  extends 
over  its  whole  length.  In  lamps  of  this  type  the  average  filament  tem- 
perature is  much  lower  than  the  maximum. 


Fio.  2.— Special  vacudm  L4Mp  with  supports  of  different  uaterialb  and  sizeb 

The  control  of  temperature  distribution  in  the  vacuum  lamp  is  much 
simpler  than  in  the  gas-filled  lamp.  In  the  gas-filled  lamp  the  filament 
is  cooled,  not  only  by  the  conduction  of  the  supports  and  terminals  but 
also  by  gas  conduction  and  convection.*  The  arrangement  of  the  fila- 
ment therefore  becomes  of  prime  importance  in  obtaining  the  most  uni- 
form filament  temperature  as  well  as  the  lowest  maximum  temperature 
for  a  given  efficiency  of  light  production.  Fig.  3  is  a  photograph  of  a 
100-watt  Mazda  B  construction  lamp  filled  with  gas.  The  lamp  was 
burning  tip  down  when  photographed.  The  upper  portion  of  the  fila- 
ment is  operating  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  lower.  This 
shows  the  necessity  for  a  different  mount  design  for  the  gas-filled  lamp. 

I  Hyde,  Cady  and  Worthingr  Trans.  III.  Eng.  Soc.  (19U)  8,  238, 
»Amrine:  Trans.  III.  Eng.  Soc.  (1913)  8,  385.     Worthing:  PA j,».  ««"■  [2]  (1914) 
4,524. 

>  Worthing:  Pkyg.  Rev.  [2\  (1914)  4,  635.     •  Ungmuir:  Pkug.  Rev.  (1912)  H,  401. 
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It  is  advantageous  to  coil  the  filament  wire  in  the  form  of  a  helix  in  order 
to  reduce  the  energy  loea  due  to  the  gas  and  to  ^ve  a  more  uniform  fila- 
ment temperature.  The  curves  of  Fig.  4  show  a  much  lower  gas  loss  for 
the  coil  filament  than  for  a  straight  filament  of  the  same  diameter. 


Fio.  . 


— 100-wATT  Mazda  B  cohbtructiom  lamp  which  has  b 


[    0AS-FI14AD.    . 

The  gafi  loss  may  ako  be  different  for  variations  in  the  pitch  and  mandrel 
of  filament  coiling. 

The  optical  pyrometer  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  studying  these 
effects.  The  temperature  at  any  point  on  the  filament  can  be  measured 
quickly  and  accurately  and  different  observers  find  no  difiSculty  in  ob- 
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taining  results  that  agree  closely  when  they  use  the  same  temperature 
scale  as  a  basis  for  calibration.  The  errors  and  limitations  in  optical 
pyrometry  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and  discussed  by  various  re- 
search laboratories*  in  connection  with  high-temperature  investigations. 


»  WorthiniE  and  Forsythe:  Phya.  Rev.  [2]  (1914)  4,  1 
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The  detenninatioD  of  the  average  filament  temperature  by  the  optical 
pyrometer  method  is  rather  tedious  since  it  requires  a  large  number  of 
obeervatioDS.     Aa  optical  pyrometer  apparatus  has  been  developed  in 
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k  Mazda  C  laup. 


the  laboratory  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  which  facilitates  the 
measurements  on  a  lamp  filament.  The  motion  of  the  lamp  carriage  is 
controlled  by  the  observer  aa  he  watches  the  image  of  the  filament  through 
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the  telescope.    He  can  move  it  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or  left,  and  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  can  rotate  it. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  temperature  distribution  curve  for  a  common  form 
of  Mazda  C  lamp.    The  filament  coil  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Tf' 
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with  the  support  at  the  upper  central  point  of  the  IF.  The  temperature 
distribution  in  a  coil  mounted  vertically  is  leea  uniform  than  in  a  coil 
mounted  horizontally.  The  maximum  temperature  in  the  vertical  coil 
is  usually  toward  the  upper  end.  The  gas  loss  is  slightly  greater  for  the 
horizontal  coil.  The  curve  in  Fig.  6  shows  the  relation  between  efl5- 
ciency  and  filament  length  for  the  same  maximum  filament  temperature. 
This  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  watts  per  mean  spherical  can- 
dlepower  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  filament. 
However,  for  lamps  of  the  same  wattage  and  design,  the  watts  per  mean 
spherical  candlepowcr  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  average 
filament  temperature. 

One  of  the  very  simple  methods  of  determining  the  average  filament 
temperature  is  the  use  of  the  filament  as  a  resistance 
element  of  a  resistance  pyrometer.  The  ratio  of  the 
resistance  at  high  temperature  to  the  resistance  at  room 
temperature  gives  a  measure  of  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture for  a  given  quality  of  filament  wire.*  This  method 
has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  not  independent  of  the 
wire  quality  nor  is  it  quite  as  sensitive  as  some  other 
methods. 

The    average    filament  temperature  may  also   be 

measured  by  the  color-match'   photometer   method. 

The  ordinary  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer  sight-box 

is  suitable  for  this    work.     The  lamp  of   unknown 

filament  temperature  is  placed  in  the  test  socket  of 

the  photometer  and  the  comparison  lamp  voltage  is 

varied  until  there  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the 

COIL  FiLA^NT "    color  of  the  two  fields.    Temperature  measurements 

made  by  the   color-match  method   are  reliable  only 

when  the  character  of  the  filament  radiation  is  known  to  agree  with 

that  for  which  the  calibration  is  made.     The  radiation  from  a  straight 

filament  or  from  the  outside  of  a  coiled  filament  has  been  found  to  be 

of  a  different  quality  than  the  radiation  from   the  inside  of  a  coiled 

filament.     The  light  from  the  inside  is  redder*  than  that  from  the  outside. 

The  temperature  of  a  coiled  filament  may  be  measured  with  an 

optical  pyrometer  by  sighting  upon  the  outside  of  the  helix,' since  the 

quality  of  the  radiation  from  the  outside  is  unaffected  by  coiling.     Fig. 

7  shows  a  lighted  coil  filament  and  shows  the  difference  in  brightness  on 

the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  helix. 

'  Langmuir;  Pkya.  Rev.  |2)  (1916)  7,  306. 
'  Hyde,  Cady  and  Foreythe:  Phys.  Ren.  [2]  (1917)  10,  396. 
•Langmuir:  Op.  cit.,  152. 
Coblentz:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  BvU.  U  (1918)  116. 
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The  niaintoiiance  of  a  vacuum-tight  seal  is  essential  to  the  auccessfiil 
operation  of  all  incandescent  electric  lamps.  The  stem  seal  is  therefore 
one  of  the  vital  points  of  the  lamp.  While  glass  is  a  very  good  electrical 
insulator  at  room  temperatures,  it  becomes  somewhat  conducting  at 


Fia.  8. — Glah  stems  from  Mazda  C  lamps 


AB  A  RESULT  OF  ELECTROLYSIS. 


the  temperature  attained  in  incandescent  lamps.  The  lamp  design 
must  be  such  that  the  stem  temperature  will  be  safe  from  the  standpoint 
of  electrolysis  of  the  stem.     The  stem  temperature  may  be  measured 
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Mazda   C   laup. 


by  inserting  a  small  thermocouple  in  the  stem  press  when  making  the 
stem.  Fig.  8  shows  the  results  of  stem  electrolysis;  the  glass  has  cracked 
along  the  weld  seal  wires. 

In  the  gaa-filled  lamp  the  stem  temperature  h  affected  by  the  bulb 
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shape  and  size,  the  distance  of  the  stem  seal  from  the  filament,  the 
wattage  of  the  lamp,  the  deflectors  used,  and  the  conditioD  of  opera- 
tion, whether  in  enclosed  or  open  lighting  fixtures,  and  whether  with 
base  up  or  down,  or  horizontal,  or  at  an  angle.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  make  stem-temperature  measurements  under  conditions  equivalent 
to  those  met  with  in  the  most  severe  service  for  which  the  lamp  is 
designed. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  bulb  tonperature  distribution  in  a  certain  type  of 
Mazda  C  lamp  operated  base  uppermost  with  no  enclosing  fixture.  The 
bulb  temperature  may  be  conveniently  measured  with  the  resistance 
pyrometer  in  which  the  resistance  element  is  wound  around  the  bulb 
at  the  point  to  be  investigated.  The  upper  limit  for  bulb  temperature 
of  good  lamp  performance  is  not  ordinarily  the  softening  or  devitrifica- 
tion of  the  glass.  It  is  difficult  to  remove  all  the  moisture  from  the 
glass  parts  at  the  time  of  exhaust.  The  moisture  may  be  given  up 
later,  if  the  bulb  temperature  is  very  high,  and  result  in  an  inferior  lamp. 
Change  in  the  bulb  size  or  shape  may  give  a  more  favorable  temperature 
distribution. 

Temperature  measurements  have  played  an  important  part  m  fixing 
the  present  designs  of  the  Mazda  lamp.  Some  of  the  methods  found 
useful  in  studying  the  temperature  relations  have  been  discussed  and 
some  of  the  results  indicated. 

DISCUSSION 

A.  G.  WoBTKiNO,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0. — There  is  a  very  definite 
relation  that  is  helpful  in  the  measurement  of  tungsten-filament  tempera- 
tures by  means  of  a  resistance.  Plotting  the  log  of  the  resistance  against 
the  log  of  the  temperature,  for  the  range  from  1^00°  to  3200°  K.,  gives 
a  straight-line  relation.  A  great  many  points  taken  in  a  careful  test  lie 
very  close  indeed  to  the  straight  line.  This  is  different  from  the  relation 
Mr.  Northrup  foimd  for  tin. 
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Temperature  of  a  Boining  Cigar 

BT  T.  8.  BUQH,  JR.,*  U.  B.,  AND  BKNBT  R.  KBATBILL,t  PH.  D.,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 
(Chiuco  MMtiDC.  Stptcmber,  ISIB) 

Of  all  the  qualities  that  are  essential  in  a  good  cigar  tobacco  none  is 
quite  BO  important  as  the  burn.  This  term  is  general  and  includes  many 
points,  the  most  important  of  which  are  evenness  of  bum,  color  of  aah, 
firmness  and  coherence  of  ash,  and  fire-holding  capacity.  The  fire- 
holding  capacity  refers  to  the  length  of  time  the  leaf  or  cigar  will  continue 
to  glow  after  ignition. 

Chlorides  tend  to  prevent  complete  combustion  and  products  are 
formed  thereby  that  are  injurious  to  the  flavor  and  aroma.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  particularly  of  potassium,  aid  the 
combustion  and  increase  the  fire-holding  capacity.  Barth^  thought 
that  the  harmful  effect  of  the  chlorides  was  due  to  their  fusing  and  coat- 
ing the  tobacco,  thereby  preventing  complete  combustion.  Schlosing,' 
Nessler,'  and  Gamer,*  suggested  widely  different  theories  to  account 
for  the  favorable  action  of  potassium  salts.  In  order  to  study  carefully 
the  action  of  the  various  salts  upon  the  course  of  combuatioQ  of  the 
cigar  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  burning  cigar  is  necessary. 
Lehmann/  who  seems  to  be  the  only  investigator  who  has  made  any 
attempt  to  determine  the  temperature  of  a  burning  cigar,  gives  480°  C. 
as  the  maximum  temperature  which  he  recorded.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  his  measurements  were  in  error,  probably  on  account  of  the  method 
and  apparatus  used,  since  the  lowest  visible  red  corresponds  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  575"  C. 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation*  was  to  develop  a  method  of 

*  Aasiatant  Phyaiciat,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

t  Assistant  PhyBiologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

'  Max  Barth:  Unterauchungen  yon  im  Eleaaa  geaogenen  Tabaken  und  einig«n 
Beiiehungen  iwucben  der  Qualitat  des  Tabaks  und  aeiner  lUBammenaetiung.  Landai. 
Ver.  Slot.  (1891)  89,  81-104. 

'  Th.  Schiosing:  Uber  die  Verbrennlichkeit  dea  Tabaks.  Landw.  Ver.  Slat.  (1891) 
9,98. 

'  J.  Neaaler:  Dungungsversuche  lu  Tabak.    Landw.  Ver  Sua.  (1881)  S9,  30»-312. 

*  W.  W.  Q&mer:  Relation  of  the  Compoeition  of  the  Leaf  to  the  Bunung  QuaKtiea 
of  Tobacco.    BvlL  105,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

'  K.  B.  Lehmann:  Chemische  und  ToxikologiBche  Studien  uber  Tabak,  etc.  Ar- 
ekisei/tir  Hygiene  (1908-09)  68,  319. 

*  The  work  presented  in  this  p^>er  was  performed  in  1916.  DeterminstionB  upon 
cigars  of  varying  ash  and  moisture  content  were  planned  with  a  view  to  aaoertaining 
the  effect  of  these  (actors  upon  the  temperature  atUuned  but  up  to  the  present  time 
it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  cany  out  this  program. 
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dotviiiiiiiiiig  tliu  niiixiiiiuiii  tciiiprrature  within  the  burning  irigur  which 
would  eliminate  the  theoretical  objections  to  the  methods  employed 
previously  {i.e.,  a  possibility  of  low  readings  due  to  heat  conduction 
along  the  thermocouple  wires  and  to  a  leakage  of  cold  air  into  the  junc- 
tion) and  to  determine  approximately  the  maximum  temperature 
attained  in  cigars  smoked  under  ordinary  conditions  or  as  near  to  such 
as  the  method  of  taking  readings  would  permit. 

The  thermocouples  were  composed  of  the  following  wire:  platinum 
0.01  cm.  and  0.015  cm.  in  diameter  and  platinum  10  per  cent,  rhodium 
of  the  same  diameters  supplied  by  J.  Bishop  Platinum  Works.  The 
potentiometric  method  of  measurement  was  used.  The  set  up  was  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  a  diagram  of  the  electrical  connections  is  given  in  Fig.  2. 


Flo.  1. — Aplaratus  used  to  obtain  temperature  op  BusHtNa  cioar. 

In  order  to  eliminate  conduction  and  leakage,  it  was  decided  that 
only  couples  composed  of  very  small  wires  should  be  used,  so  the  plat- 
inum-rhodium couple  was  chosen  as  offering  greater  reliability  and  less 
chance  of  trouble  due  to  brittleness  of  the  wire  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

A  small  glass  capillary  tube  drawn  down  to  a  point  was  thrust 
through  the  cigar  at  a  point  about  2.5  cm.  from  the  tip  of  the  cigar  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  One  of  the  wires  of  the  couple  was  then  passed  into  this 
tube  and  so  through  the  cigar,  the  tube  drawn  through  the  cigar  and  re- 
moved from  the  wire,  and  this  wire  joined  to  the  other  wire  of  the  couple 
by  arc  welding.  The  junction  having  been  made,  it  was  trimmed  down 
and  pulled  back  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  cigar  and  the  small  holes 
around  the  wire  plugged  with  paper  pulp.  In  this  way  the  junction 
was  located  in  the  region  of  highest  temperature,  the  filler  of  the  cigar 
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was  disturbed  to  only  a  very  small  extent  and  good  insulation  between 
the  wires  was  secured  without  the  necessity  of  introducing  additional 
heat-absorbing  material  into  the  cigar.    The  smaller  couple  No.  1  was 


Fio.  2. — Elkcthical 


APFARATUB. 


located  about  2.5  cm.  from  the  tip  with  the  larger  couple  No.  S  about 
2  cm.  farther  back. 


Fio.  3.— PLAa; 


The  apparatus  was  adjusted  and  the  cigar  lighted.  As  soon  as  a 
temperature  near  300°  C.  was  indicated,  readings  were  taken  of  the 
highest  temperature  reached  during  the  puff,  and  of  the  temperature  in 
the  coal  or  cigar  about  30  sec.  after  the  puff.  These  latter  readings 
were  taken  to  determine  whether  the  point  of  highest  temperatUTs  had 
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been  reached  as  iadicated  by  a  rising  or  falling  temperature.  The  time 
interval  between  puffs  was  IH  niio.  and  the  duration  of  the  puff  was 
from  5  to  8  sec.  An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  draft  and,  conae- 
quently,  the  rate  of  combustion,  normal.  When  the  temperature 
indications  b^an  to  decrease  on  successive  puffs,  the  other  junction 
was  switched  into  the  circuit  and  a  similar  set  of  readings  taken;  see 
Table  1.  The  couples,  as  taken  from  the  ash,  were  usually  check 
standardized  with  boiling  sulfur  as  a  reference  point. 

Table  1. — Data  from  Single  Cigar 

Tsmparatura,  Dc«rsei  C. 


753" 
WW 


772* 
707* 


•  Holds  thia  tomperatui 


'  Couple  dropped  out  of  cigftr. 


Readings  as  indicated  were  taken  upon  a  number  of  different  cigars 
designated  by  letter.  Table  1  is  typical  of  the  data  obtained  on  each 
cigar.  Table  2  is  a  r^sumfi  of  maximum  temperatures  obtained  during 
the  puff  and  in  the  coal.  Complete  data  for  each  cigar,  standardiza- 
tion and  check  points  for  thermocouples,  etc.,  are  omitted  as  unneces- 
sary detail. 

It  is  noted,  upon  comparing  the  readings  taken  on  different  cigars, 
that  the  maximum  temperatures  vary  considerably  from  one  c^ar  to  the 
next-  This  probably  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  variation  in  the  moisture 
present  and  a  variation  in  the  compactness  of  the  cigar,  which  would 
influence  both  the  rate  of  combustion  by  limiting  the  draft  and  the  avail- 
ability, or  rather  the  suitable  arrangement,  of  the  material  present  for  free 
combustion.  Another  source  of  uncertainty  is  the  possible  presence  of 
voids  in  the  cigar  at  or  near  the  junction.    Again,  since  puffing  is  not 
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continuoue  it  might  well  be  that  in  some  cases  the  junction  is  not  located 
just  at  the  point  of  highest  temperature  during  a  puff;  this  would  explain 
the  small  differences  existing  between  the  readings  indicated  by  couple 
No.  1  and  couple  No.  2  in  the  same  cigar,  see  Table  2. 

Table  2. — Maximum  Temperatures  in  Cigars 


'    \  Durinc  Puff,*  DecTMB  C. 

Cif»    ! -; 

Couple  Ne,  1  Couple  No.  2 


I  Id  C<wI.»  1 

Couplt  No.  1 


I 

835 

839 

66S 

J 

866 

842 

717 

668 

K 

886 

887 

584 

629  . 

L 

926 

813 

670 

667 

M 

807 

82S 

803 

708 

N 

837 

802 

0 

892 

fllO 

'  Coiresponding  readings  in  the  s&me  cigar  with  different  oouplefl. 

*  Reftdings  taken  at  random  where  tamperature  in  ooal  was  stationary  or  approxi- 
mately so.  These  re&dings  were  not  taken  consistently  aa  their  value  was  not  fully 
appreciated  at  time  tests  were  run. 

A  comparison  of  the  maximum  temperatures,  as  indicated  in  Table  2, 
shows  that  the  readings  with  the  two  couples  in  the  same  cigar  vary  much 
less  than  the  readings  of  any  two  cigars  that  might  be  compared.  This 
indicates  that  the  moisture  content,  chemical  composition,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  cigar  may  influence  the  maximum  temperatures  attained. 

The  platinum-rhodium  couples  were  selected  of  different  sizes  of  wire 
in  order  that  any  great  lowering  of  temperature  due  to  conduction  along 
the  wires  might  show  up  as  a  consistently  low  reading  of  the  larger  couple. 
As  the  indicated  maximum  is  greater  first  in  one  couple  and  then  in  the 
other,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  conduction  effect  in  these 
small  couples  is  negligible.  Finally,  though  it  may  seem  that  the  tem- 
peratures shown  in  Table  2  are  rather  high,  a  comparison  of  the  color 
brightness  of  the  tip  of  a  lighted  cigar  with  the  color  of  the  walla  of  a 
fmnace  known  to  be  at  some  temperature  near  900°  C.  will  go  far  toward 
removing  any  doubt  one  may  have  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  the  existence  of 
such  temperatures  in  the  cigar. 

SUMMART 

1.  A  method  of  determining  the  temperature  of  the  burning  cigar 
which  seems  to  give  satisfactory  results  is  described. 

2.  The  maximum  temperature  recorded  is  925°  C.,if  we  may  disregard 
the  reading  of  950°  C.  as  doubtful  because  the  readings  taken  before 
and  after  the  puff  in  that  case  indicate  a  much  lower  maximum,  because 
a  decided  and  well-supported  maximum  occurs  later  on  and  because  the 
readings  taken  with  couple  No.  2  in  the  same  cigar  gave  a  very  much 
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lower  maximum  temperature.    The  maximum  temperatures  recorded 
were  as  follows: 


' 

Coupl*  No.  1 

1  Couple  No.  3. 

Coupk  No. 

ICouplaNo.!, 

:  DscTMaC. 

Cigar  1 

835 

839 

Ciga. 

M... 

807 

826 

agar  J 

865 

i        842 

Cigar  N... 

837 

802 

Cigar  K 

886 

i      '887 

Ciga. 

U... 

892 

910 

CigarL 

926 

1        813 

1 

3.  The  highest  stationary  temperature  recorded  in  the  coal  was  803°  C. 
The  average  temperature  will,  of  course,  depend  od  the  zone  over  which 
the  average  is  taken.  The  maximum  stationary  temperatures  in  the 
coal  were  as  follows : 


Cigar  I., 
agar  J. . 
Cigar  K.- 


CigarL... 
Cigar  M.. 


4,  The  temperature  gradient  becomea  very  steep  as  the  coal  approaches 
the  junction,  that  is,  the  temperature  a  few  millimeters  ahead  of  the  coal 
is  comparatively  low. 

5.  The  data  obtained  indicate  that  such  factors  as  moisture  content, 
chemical  composition,  and  compactness  of  the  cigar  affect  the  maximum 
temperature  attained  during  the  combustion. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Department  of  Physics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the  use  of  its  laboratories  and  apparatus 
in  this  work. 

DISCUSSION 

W.  P.  WmTE,*  Washington,  D.  C,  (written  discussionf). — The 
authors  seem  to  have  proved  that  for  a  phenomenon  as  irregular  as  the  one 
they  were  investigating  there  was  no  perceptible  conduction  effect  in  the 
platinum  wire.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  conduction 
of  heat  to  and  from  small  wires  is  not  proportional  to  their  surface  and 
might  give  unexpected  values,  varying  largely  with  the  medium  in  which 
the  wire  was  situated.  Attempts  to  eliminate  a  conduction  effect  in  the 
wire  by  extrapolating  the  curve  obtained  by  using  different  sizes  have  in 
some  cases  given  incorrect  results,  so  that  the  authors'  result  should  be 
applied  with  great  care  as  a  guide  in  other  cases.  The  difference  in  sise 
of  wire  employed  by  them  is  really  rather  small.  If  the  desire  had  been  to 
find  out  how  great  the  effect  was  instead  of  merely  to  demonstrate  its 
absence,  a  greater  difference  of  diameter  would,  of  course,  have  been 
selected.  '  , 

*  Pbysiciist,  Geophysical  Laboratory.  t  Iteceived  Sept-ZI^  1916, 
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The  sharp  gradient  immediately  in  front  of  the  burning  portion  of  the 
cigar  ia  quite  surprising  at  first  sight.  The  weight  of  air  coming  from  a 
flame  is  considerably  greater  than  the  weight  of  material  burned,  and  it 
would  be  thought  that  this  stream  of  heated  air  would  heat  very  con- 
siderably the  material  not  yet  reached  by  the  zone  of  combustion.  Pos- 
sibly the  heat  is  extiaustcd  in  evaporating  moisture  from  the  material. 
In  that  case  the  cigar  is  really  a  sort  of  regenerative  furnace,  except 
that  it  is  not  air  but  the  material  which  is  preheated,  and  the  pre- 
heating produces  dryness  rather  than  increase  of  temperature.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  the  case  would  be  shown  by  finding  how  hot  a  thoroughly 
dry  cigar  would  get. 

T.  S.  Sliuu  (author's  reply  to  discussion*). — The  authors  alteniptoii 
only  to  obtain  some  measurements  of  temperature  attained  in  cigars 
selected  at  random  and  since  these  individual  temperatures  would 
necessarily  vary  considerably  among  themselves  the  method  was  not 
subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  as  to  the  attainable  accuracy. 

The  authors  were  aware  that  attempts  to  determine  flame  temperature 
by  extrapolation  of  the  readings  of  couples  of  varying  diameters  had 
led  to  inconsistent  results.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
present  work  the  couple  is  in  contact  with  a  considerable  mass  of  burning 
material  for  about  50  to  70  diameters  of  the  wire  on  each  side  of  the 
junction,  thus  supplying  the  larger  part  of  the  heat  conducted  away 
by  the  leads  from  a  portion  of  the  coal  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
junction;  the  section  of  the  couple  in  the  cigar  is  swept  by  a  stream  of  hot 
gases  and  the  junction  is  completely  shielded  from  radiation  losses. 
We  may  calculate,  using  experimentally  determined  emission  constants, 
that  the  heat  loss  from  the  leads  is  about  0.01  cal.  per  sec.  and  0.03  cal, 
per  sec.  from  the  smaller  and  larger  couple,  respectively.  We  have  no 
dala  on  the  degree  of  thermal  contact  secured  between  the  couples 
and  the  burning  cigar,  but  if  wc  assume  the  same  degree  of  contact  for 
each  couple,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  heat  transfer  between  small  wires 
and  a  gas  is  practically  independent  of  the  diameters  of  the  wires,  we 
find  that  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  larger  couple  should  be 
approximately  three  times  that  of  the  smaller  couple.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  solid  contact  between  the  couple  and  the  coal,  the 
heat  transfer  would  be  proportional  to  the  surface  areas  of  the  wires 
and  we  find  that  the  lowering  of  temperature  of  the  larger  couple  is 
twice  that  of  the  smaller  couple.  If  this  lowering  of  temperature  were 
appreciable  one  would  expect  to  note  its  effects  on  the  temperatures 
indicated  by  the  two  sizes  of  couples  employed. 

The  authors  agree  with  Doctor  White  in  his  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  sharp  gradient  ahead  of  the  coal.  An  examination  of  a 
section  of  a  partly  burned  cigar  shows  that  the  tobacco  is  dried  out  for 
only  a  short  distance  ahead  of  the  coal. 


*  Received  Jan.  20,  1920. 
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Application  of  Pyrometty  to  the  Manufacture  of  Gas-mask  Carbon 

BT    KIRTLAND    UAR6H,*   B.    S.,    NEW    KENBINOTON,    FA. 
(Chicafo  Meetinc.  Seplcmbsr.  ISIS) 

The  manufacture  of  gas  masks  by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
U.  S.  A.,  required  preparatioa  of  the  carbon  used  in  the  canisters.  The 
lai^est  plant  for  the  production  of  this  carbon  was  situated  at  the  works 
of  the  Astoria  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.;  this  paper 
will  deal'  with  the  pyrometry  equipment  at  that  plant. 

Commercial  charcoal  was  found  unsuitable  for  use  in  gas  masks 
because  of  its  low  power  of  absorption  and  its  poor  resistance  to  abrasion. 
The  best  raw  material  for  the  production  of  carbon  was  found  to  be  coco- 
nut shells,  but  any  kind  of  nut  shells  or  fruit  pits  were  used  when  sufficient 
quantities  of  coconut  shells  could  not  be  obtained.  The  shells  were 
first  carbonized  in  retorts,  the  carbon  was  then  crushed  and  screened 
between  8  and  16  mesh,  and  finally  submitted  to  a  special  heat-treat- 
ment in  air;  steam  treatment  was  later  substituted  for  treatment  in  air. 
The  production  of  gas-mask  carbon  on  a  commercial  scale  was  begun 
at  Astoria  about  Aug.  1,  1917. 

Temperature  control  was  essential  during  the  initial  carbonization 
of  the  she  Is,  as  well  as  during  the  air  or  steam  treatment,  and  pyrometers 
were  installed  for  this  purpose.  The  installation  and  maintenance  of  all 
pyrometry  equipment  was  done  by  the  pyrometry  department,  consisting 
of  an  officer  in  charge,  an  assistant,  and  two  men.  A  special  pyrometrj- 
laboratory  was  maintained  in  which  all  repairs  were  made. 

Temperature  Coktrol  in  the  Retorts 

The  initial  carbonization  of  the  raw  material  was  accomplished  in 
horizontal  retorts,  formerly  used  for  the  production  of  coal  gas.  These 
retorts,  of  senu-eUiptical  cross-section,  were  20  ft.  (6  m.)  long,  2  ft.  (00 
cm.)  wide  and  18  in.  (46  cm.)  high;  they  were  arranged  in  banks  of 
two  row6  of  four  retorts  each,  one  above  the  other;  four  banks  constituted 
a  bench.  Every  retort  had  a  door  at  each  end,  opening  to  the  full  size 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  retort,  which  was  clamped  shut  except  during 

*  Fyrometric  Engineer,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  fotmerly  officer  in  cbaige, 
Pyrometry  Department,  Astoria  Detaohmeat,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  U.  8.  A. 
'  For  further  details  as  to  the  manufacturii^  process,  see  Contributions  from 

the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.    Ind.  and  Eng.  Chetn.,  1919. 
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charging,  drawing,  or  raking  tbie  charge.  The  retorte  were  heated  to 
ai30ut  900°  C.  by  hot  gases  coming  from  coke  fires  at  each  end  of  the  bank 
and  passing  through  flues  around  the  retorte.  The  retort  was  charged 
by  buckets  about  10  ft.  (3  m.)  long  on  the  traveling  boom  of  a  charging 
machine,  one  at  each  end  of  the  retorts.  The  charge  Was  pushed  out  by 
a  semi-elliptical  plate,  a  little  smaller  than  the  croes-flection-  of  the  retort, 
on  the  end  of  the  traveling  boom  of  a  drawing  machine  which  traveled 
on  tracks  at  one  end  of  the  retorts.  The  plate  was  pushed  through  the 
retort  from  end  to  end,  forcing  the  carbon  out  into  a  chute  leading  to 
small  hopper  cars  (Fig.  1). 


Flo.  1. — Retorts,   bhowino  a  retort  being  drawn  by  ■ 

This  method  of  charging  and  drawing  obviously  prohibited  the  in- 
stallation of  any  permanent  thermocouple  in  the  retorts.  Thermocouples 
which  could  be  removed  during  the  charging  and  drawing  might  have 
been  used,  but  the  life  of  a  base-metal  couple,  even  in  a  protecting  sheath, 
would  have  been  short,  and  a  couple  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  middle 
of  the  retort  would  have  been  awkward  to  handle;  the  expense,  also,  of 
maintaining  a  thermocouple  for  each  retort  would  have  been  excessive. 
Furthermore,  it  was  necessary  to  measure  the  temperature  in  the  flues, 
and  for  that  purpose  a  base-metal  couple  could  not  have  been  used, 
the  temperature  being  about  1200°  C.  The  choice  thus  lay  between 
optical  or  radiation  pyrometers;  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  optical  pyrometer 
was  tested  and  found  to  give  very  satisfactory  results. 
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Readings  of  the  temperatures  in  the  retorts  and  flues  were  taken  every 
two  hours.  More  frequent  readings  were  unnecessary  because  closer 
temperature  control  was  not  needed,  in  fact  was  almost  impossible,  be- 
cause of  the  slow  change  in  retort  temperature  after  manipulation  of  the 
fires. 

Temperature  Control  in  the  Air-treatbrs 

The  air-treater  consisted  of  a  set  of  five  iron  tubes,  set  one  above  the 
other,  at  a  slope  of  about  3°,  in  a  combustion  chamber;  each  tube  was 
12  ft.  (3.6  m.)  long  and  12  in.  (30  cnj.)  inside  diameter.  A  lO-in.  (25-cm.) 
screw  conveyor  running  the  entire  length  of  the  tube,  tangent  to  the 
bottom,  conveyed  the  carbon  through  the  tube.  The  carbon  was  fed 
into  the  back  end  of  the  upper  tube,  traveled  through  it  and  dropped  into 
the  next  tube,  and  so  on  until  it  was  discharged  into  drums  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  tube.  The  discharge  end  of  the  air-treaters  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  Each  combustion  chamber  contained  two  sets  of  tubes,  heated  by  a 
gas  burner  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  to  a  temperature  of  about 
400°  C. 

The  level  of  the  material  in  the  tube  was  about  4  jn.  (10  cm.)  from  the 
bottom,  while  the  free  space  at  the  top  of  the  tube  was  2  in.  In  the 
center  of  this  free  space  was  placed  a  j-i-in.  {12.7-mm,)  wrought-iron 
pipe  12  ft.  long,  anchored  at  each  end  in  the  head  of  the  tube;  this 
pipe  constituted  the  pyrometer  tube. 

When  these  air-treaters  were  first  built  fJiere  was  only  a  single  com- 
bustion chamber  with  two  sets  of  tubes.  The  temperatures  were  meas- 
ured by  inserting  a  Price,  sheathed- wire,  iron-conatantan  thermocouple 
in  the  pyrometer  tube  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  temperature  equi- 
librium was  established;  the  temperature  was  then  read  from  a  Price 
indicating  pyrometer  and  the  couple  moved  to  the  next  tube. 

Later,  stationary  thermocouples,  6  ft.  (1.8  m.)  long,  made  of  No.  16 
iron  and  constantan  wires,  insulated  with  porcelain  beads,  were  inserted 
is  each  pyrometer  tube.  Similar  couples  in  similar  pyi-ometer  tubes  were 
placed  in  the  combustion  chambers,  between  the  two  sets  of  reaction 
tubes,  at  four  levels.  The  iron  and  the  constantan  lead  wires  from  the 
thermocouples  were  run  in  a  conduit  to  a  common  junction  box, 
where  they  were  soldered  to  the  copper  leads  connected  to  Wilson- 
Maeulen,  two-pole,  rotary  selector  switches  mounted  on  the  box.  Fig. 
2  shows  the  ends  of  the  pyrometer  tubes  projecting  from  the  heads  of  the 
reaction  tubes,  and  the  conduit  running  to  the  common  junction  box. 
In  Fig.  3  can  be  seen  the  lead  wires,  the  common  junction  box,  and  the 
selector  switches.  These  switches  were  all  connected  to  a  Leeds  & 
Northrup  indicating  potentiometer  set  in  the  top  of  the  junction  box. 

As  the  lead  wires  were  of  iron  and  constantan,  the  cold  junc- 
tions of  the  thermocouples  were  actually  at  the  end  of  the  lead  wires  in 
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the  ouiiiinoii  junclion  box.  Tiio  first  potentiometer  tisid  Wiis  t-qiiipped 
with  a  hand-operated,  cold-junction  compensator,  making  it  necessary 
to  determine  the  temperature  in  the  common  cold-junction  box  with  a 
thermometer  and  make  the  necessary  adjustment  on  the  potentiometer, 
but  as  the  temperature  in  the  junction  box  changed  very  little  from  hour 
to  hour,  theadjustment  was  relatively  simple.  Later  a  Leeds  cfeNorthrup 
potentiometer  was  used  which  was  equipped  with  an  automatic  cold- 
juDctioD  compensating  coil,  which  was  placed  with  the  cold  junctions 
in  the  junction  box. 


Fid.   2. — 'DlBCHAROE  END  OF  AIR-TREATERS,  BHOWINa  E 


At  first,  readings  were  taken  on  all  the  couples  in  the  tubes  and  com- 
bustion chambers  every  half  hour,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  quahty 
of  the  material  bore  a  close  relation  to  the  temperature  in  the  fourth 
tube,  which  was  the  hottest,  and  as  there  was  no  means  for  regulating; 
the  temperature  of  each  tube  individually  it  became  a  matter  of  regulat- 
ing the  burners  to  give  the  proper  temperature  in  the  fourth  tube.  As 
there  was  a  fairly  constant  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the  fourth 
tube  and  the  other  tubes  in  the  same  set,  it  was  necessary  to  take  read- 
ings only  on  the  fourth  or  control  tube.     Similarly,  the  reading  of  tcm- 
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peratures  in  the  combustion  chambers  was  reduced  to  one  couple  in  each 
chamber;  occasionally  readings  on  all  the  couples  would  be  made  to  see 
that  the  relation  had  not  changed.  The  temperature  in  the  control 
tube  was  maintained  at  about  400°  C. 


Temperature  Control  in  the  Steam-treaters 

Research  developed  a  method  of  treating  the  carbon  from  the  retorts 
with  steam,  which  produced  a  material  of  much  better  quality  than  was 
obtained  from  the  air-treaters.  Furnaces  for  treating  carbon  with  steam 
were  designed,  and  the  first  battery  of  10  furnaces  was  put  into  operation 
at  Astoria  early  in  March,  1918. 

The  furnace  consisted  of  a  vertical,  gas-fired  combustion  chamber,  7 
ft.  (2.1  m.)  high  and  27  in.  (6S  cm.)  inside  diameter,  surrounding  a 
uichrome  reaction  tube  having  ^-in.  (19-mm.)  walls  and  an  inside 
diameter  of  7  in.  (17.8  cm.).  Coal  gas  mixed  with  air  in  Premix  burners 
was  used  as  fuel.  Inside  the  nichrome  reaction  tube  was  a  2-in.  (5- 
cm.)  nichrome  pipe  extending  the  entire  height  of  the  furnace,  and  per- 
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forated  all  around  for  8  in.  (20  cm.),  at  about  the  level  of  the  center  of 
the  combustion  chamber,  with  H-iu-  (6>mm.)  holes.  This  nichrome 
pipe  was  essentially  a  steam  jet;  at  first,  steam  was  admitted  at  the 
top,  but  later  at  the  bottom. 

A  charging  valve  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  admitted  the  carbon  be- 
tween the  reaction  tube  and  the  steam  jet,  which  apace  was  kept  filled, 
and  a  similar  valve  at  the  bottom  served  to  discharge  the  carbon.  Be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  reaction  tube  and  the  discharge  valve  a  rotating 
spider  valve  maintained  the  flow  of  carbon  through  the  tube  at  a  con- 
stant rate. 

Research  had  shown  that  the  best  quality  of  carbon  was  produced 
when  it  was  treated  with  steam  at  a  temperature  of  950°  C  To  obtain 
this  temperature  in  the  mass  of  charcoal  at  the  level  of  the  steam  orifice, 
and  at  a  point  midway  between  the  steam  pipe  and  the  wall  of  the  reac- 
tion tube,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  about  1150°  C. 
in  the  combustion  chamber  at  a  level  about  27  in.  (68  cm.)  above  the  gas 
biu'ner. 

At  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  original  designing  and  test- 
ing of  these  steam-treaters  was  done,  the  temperature  of  the  material 
was  measured  by  a  Price  sheathed-wire,  iron-constantan  thermocouple, 
connected  to  a  Price  indicator.  The  thermocouple  was  introduced  into 
the  material  through  a  horizontal  open-end,  nichrome  pyrometer  tube 
screwed  into  the  wall  of  the  reaction  tube.  The  pyrometer  tube  had 
about  1  in.  (25  mm.)  inside  diameter  and  was  surrounded  by  an  open- 
end  iron  tube,  of  3-in.  diameter,  which  extended  from  the  reaction  tube  to 
the  outside  of  the  furnace;  this  provided  an  air  space  around  the  pyrome- 
ter tube  where  it  passed  through  the  combustion  chamber  and  kept  it 
cooler,  thereby  adding  to  the  life  of  the  thermocouple.  As  the  pyrome- 
ter tube  was  open  at  the  inner  end,  a  packing  gland  was  required  around 
the  thermocouple,  where  it  protruded  from  the  outer  end  of  the  pyrome- 
ter tube,  to  prevent  the  pressure  within  the  reaction  tube  from  blowiiig 
the  carbon  out  through  the  pyrometer  tube.  The  hot  junction  of  the 
thermocouple  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  carbon  and  the  steam  which, 
■  at  this  temperature,  would  be  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  life  of  a  thermocouple  was  about  four  days. 
To  replace  a  thermocouple  it  was  necessary  to  shut  oS  the  steam  to  pre- 
vent the  carbon  from  blowing  out  through  the  pyrometer  tube  when  the 
old  thermocouple  was  removed;  even  with  the  steam  shut  down,  some 
carbon  followed  the  thermocouple  into  the  pyrometer  tube  and  rendered 
the  insertion  of  another  thermocouple  very  difficult. 

When  a  production  unit  of  ten  of  these  furnaces,  to  be  erected  at 
Astoria,  was  being  designed,  it  was  decided  that  a  pyrometer  tube  closed 
at  its  inner  end  would  be  best.  The  danger  of  burning  out  the  reaction 
tube,  if  the  Sow  of  steamwaainterrupted  for  any  length  of  time,  often  made 
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it  iiefossaiy  Ut  slmt  off  tlio  gas  when  a  basomctal  couple  in  au  opeu-eml 
pyrometer  tube  was  being  changed.  The  short  life  of  a  base-metal  couple 
at  the  temperature  encountered  in  the  combustioa  chamber  through 
which  it  passed  promised  to  be  a  source  of  great  expense.  A  base-metal 
couple  of  other  materials  than  iron  and  constantan,  such  as  nickel  and 
nichrome,  would  probably  have  given  good  service  even  at  these  tem- 
peratures if  used  intermittently,  but  for  continuous  use  even  such  couples 
would  undoubtedly  require  frequent  changing.  For  these  reasons  it 
was  decided  to  use  a  thermocouple  of  platinum  and  platinum  plus  10 


FlU.    4.— STEAU-TRBATER8,8B0WINaPREMIXBURNBRa,  PTROKBTEHTUBBB, 
TION  BOXES,  COMPENSATINO  COUPLEH,  AND  COLD-JUNCTION  WELLS.      TYPICAL  OF  FIRST 

FORTY  BTEAU-TR EATERS  ERECTED. 

per  cent,  rhodium,  protected  by  a  glazed,  ceramic,  pyrometer  tube  inside 
of  a  closed-end  nichrome  tube  screwed  into  the  wall  of  the  reaction  cham- 
her.  The  nichrome  pyrometer  tube  was  turned  down  to  a  wall  thickness 
n{  about  ^-in.  (3  mm.)  and  was  so  placed  in  the  furnace  that  the  hot 
junction  of  the  platinum  thermocouple  would  be  midway  between  the 
steam  jet  and  the  reaction  tube. 

On  the  outer  end  of  the  pyrometer  tube  was  attached  a  stamped- 
stecl  zone  box,  4  by  4  by  3  in.  (10  by  10  by  7.6  cm.)  provided  with  a 
hinged  cover  and  a  lock.  On  the  inside  of  the  zone  box  was  a  small 
asbestosbiockon  which  were  mounted  three  binding  posts.     The  cold  ends 
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of  the  thermocouple,  the  ends  of  an  auxiliary  couple,  and  the  lead  wires 
to  the  measuring  instrument  were  connected  to  these  three  binding  posts 
in  such  a  way  that  the  platinum  thermocouple,  the  auxiliary  couple,  and 
the  lead  wires  were  in  series.  The  auxiliary  couple  was  made  of  Wilson- 
Maeulen  compensating  wire,  which,  within  the  hmits  of  temperature 
encountered  at  the  cold  junction  of  a  thermocouple,  has  the  same  thermo- 
electric characteristics  as  the  platinum  thermocouple.  By  using  this 
auxiliary  couple,  the  cold  junction  of  the  platinum  thermocouple  was  re- 
moved from  a  position  of  varying  temperature,  at  the  end  of  the 
pyrometer  tube,  to  one  of  constant  temperature  in  a  well  in  a  pipe 
through  which  tap  water  was  circulating,  the  Boldered  ends  of  the  auxil- 
iary couple  being  buried  in  this  well.     The  general  arrangement  of  Pre- 


Fio.  5. — Thermocouple  connection  box  on  stbam-treaters,  showinq  dbtailb 

or  CONNECTION  BOX,  NICBROUB  FVROMETER  tube,  IHPERVITE  PYBOMETER  tube.  PLATl- 
NVU  THBRllOCOCPLE,  BINDING  POSTS,  COMPENSATING  COtFPLE,  AND  COLD-JUNCTnON 
WBLL. 

mix  burners,  zone  box,  and  cold-junction  wells  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  4,  and 
the  details  of  the  zone  box,  auxiliary  couple,  and  cold-junction  well  in 
Fig.  5,  In  each  cold-junction  well,  with  the  junction  of  the  auxiliary 
couple,  was  placed  a  small  glass  tube  into  which  a  thermometer  could 
be  put;  this  tube  and  the  auxiliary  couple  were  sealed  in  the  well  with 
paraffin.  It  was  found  that  with  a  moderate  flow  of  water  through  the 
wells,  the  cold-junction  temperature  varied  only  l"  or  2°  F.  from 
day  to  day. 

The  lead  wires  from  the  zone  box  to  the  instrument  were  of  copper  and 
were  run  in  conduit  to  a  switch  box  located  in  front  of  the  measuring 
instrument  which,  in  this  case,  was  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  recording  poten- 
tiometer. In  the  switch  box  was  a  push-button  switch  for  each  thermo- 
couple, so  arranged  that  the  thermocouple  was  normally  connected  to  the 
recorder,  but  upon  the  depression  of  the  button  the  thermocouple  would 
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be  disconnected  from  the  recorder  and  connected  to  an  indicator.  This 
was  to  permit  checking  of  the  recorder  against  an  indicator  or  reading  of 
the  furnace  temperature  at  any  time  the  recorder  was  not  in  operation. 
The  recorder  was  placed  in  the  furnace  room  so  that  the  operatore 
could  follow  the  temperature  record  and  adjust  the  burners  accordingly. 
It  rested  on  &stand  attached  to  a  turntable  made  of  two  4-in.  pipe  flanges 
connected  by  a  6-in.  nipple,  the  bottom  flange  being  bolted  down  to  a  solid 
brick  pier.  The  recorders  were  enclosed  in  a  wooden  cabinet  supported 
independently  of  the  recorders  and  their  supports.  The  outside  of  this 
case  was  flush  with  the  wall  of  the  furnace  room  and  was  provided  with  a 
window,  while  the  side  within  the  office  had  a  door  through  which  the 


FiQ.  6. — Recordino  ptbometer  as  heen  frou  furnace  roou,  bhowinq  Leeds 

&  NoRTHRUP  recording  POTBNTIOUETER  in  tub  CABE,  and  PDsa-BOTTON  SWITCHES 
AND  INDICATINO  POTENTIOMETER  BELOW. 

recorder  could  be  cleaned;  thus  the  instrument  was  protected  from  the 
carbon-laden  atmosphere  of  the  furnace  room  while  it  was  being  cleaned 
or  adjusted.  The  exterior  of  the  case,  the  push-button  switches,  and  the 
indicating  potentiometer  for  checking  the  recorder  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
There  was  one  recorder  for  each  batt«ry  of  10  furnaces  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  each  furnace  was  recorded  every  10  minutes. 

In  two  furnaces,  Price  sheathed-wire  thermocouples  were  placed  diag- 
onally opposite  the  platinum  couple,  and  at  the  same  level,  to  compare 
the  indications  by  the  two  systems.  At  times  the  two  couples  agreed 
fairly  well,  but  at  other  times  wide  variations  were  observed  Wide 
and  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  were  occasionally  indicated  by 
both  thcrmocDUploH;  atone  timcthe  temperature,  which  had  been  steady 
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for  some  time,  was  observed  suddenly  to  rise  100°  C,  and  even  more 
suddenly  drop  200",  after  which  it  slowly  rose  to  normal.  This  was 
caused  by  the  formation  of  a  gas  pocket  around  the  pyrometer  tube, 
followed  by  an  increase  of  temperature  within  the  pocket,  due  to  the 
absence  of  carbon  to  absorb  the  beat.  When  the  pocket  broke,  a  mass 
of  cooler  carbon  filled  the  space,  and  slowly  assumed  the  normal  tem- 
perature at  that  level.  It  was  thus  seen  that  accurate  temperature 
control,  which  was  necessary  because  the  nichrome  tube  was  being  used  at 
a  temperature  very  near  its  softening  point,  could  not  be  maintained. 

A  test  to  determine  the  horisontal  temperature  gradient  between 
the  wall  of  the  reaction  tube  and  the  steam  jet,  at  the  level  of  the  pyro- 
meter tube,  showed  a  difference  in  temperature  varying  from  150°  to  200° 
C,  the  distance  between  these  two  [mints  being  about  2}^  in.  (54  mm.). 
This  showed  why  the  platinum  and  the  base-metal  couples  in  the  same 
furnace  had  not  agreed  more  closely;  under  the  conditions  noted  above, 
the  possible  error  in  measuring  temperatures  could  not  safely,  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  plus  or  minus  50°  C. 

After  the  above  tests  had  been  made,  the  idea  of  measuring  tempera- 
ture within  the  reaction  tube  was  abandoned.  The  thermocouples  were 
removed  from  the  reaction  tube  and  placed  in  closed-end  nichrome  pyro- 
meter tubes  in  the  combustion  chamber,  at  the  same  level  as  before; 
the  end  of  the  tube  was  ^  in.  (19  mm.)  from  the  reaction  tube,  which 
-point  was  found  to  be  the  hottest  at  that  level.  To  determine 
whether  the  pyrometers  were  at  the  best  level  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  similar  thermocouples  in  protection  tubes  were  placed  at  two 
levels  above  and  at  one  level  below  the  regular  thermocouple.  These 
three  extra  couples  were  connected  to  the  recorder  for  about  12  hr. 
Examination  of  the  records  showed  that  the  nearer  the  couple  was  to  the 
burner,  the  'wider  were  the  temperature  fluctuations.  The  records 
showed  little  difference  in  sensitivity  to  temperature  changes,  i.e,,  a  change 
indicated  by  the  couple  lowest  in  the  furnace  would  be  indicated  at  the 
same  time  by  the  couple  at  the  highest  level.  The  selection  of  the  best 
level  thus  became  a  compromise,  for  the  lower  the  couple  was  placed  the 
higher  was  the  temperature  to  which  the  nichrome  pyrometer  tube  was 
subjected,  and  the  higher  the  couple  the  less  marked  were  the  changes 
in  temperature.  It  was  decided  that  the  level  at  which  the  couples  w^re 
already  installed  was  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

This  method  of  temperature  control,  t.e.,  a  platinum  thermocouple 
in  the  combustion  chamber,  was  adopted  for  four  batteries  of  10  furnaces. 
Sixty  more  of  these  furnaces  were  built  in  batteries  of  10  furnaces  each, 
but  as  Leeds  ft  Northrup  recording  potentiometers  could  not  be  delivered 
until  long  after  the  furnaces  were  scheduled  to  be  put  in  operation,  another 
system,  known  aa  central-station  temperature  and  signal  control,  was 
installed. 
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The  thermocouples,  protection  tubes,  zone  boxes,  and  cold-juDction 
compensating  couples  were  installed  aa  on  the  original  40  furnaces.  The 
leads  from  the  10  thermocouples  in  each  battery  were  connected  to  a  cable 
through  copper  strips  mounted  in  a  terminal  box  on  the  end  of  the  batterj', 
the  cable  connecting  with  a  central  switchboard  in  the  administration 
office.  The  switchboard,  with  a  capacity  for  24  thermocouples,  consisted 
of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  section.  The  cables  connected  to  the  ther- 
mocouples on  two  batteries  were  fanned  out  to  double-pole  switches 
mounted  on  the  horizontal  section  of  the  switchboard;  these  switehes 
were  connected  to  a  Ijceds  &  Northrup  indicating  potentiometer,  equipped 
with  a  hand-operated  cold-j  unction  compensator.     On  the  vertical  section 


FlO.  T.^^TBAM-TRBATBRS,  SHOWINQ  TBBRUOCOOFLB  CONNBCTtON  B0XK6,  COU>- 
JUNCnON  WBLLS.  AND  BIQNAL  UQBTe  ARRAMaBD  FOR  CENTRAL-STATION  CONTROL. 
TtPICAL  or  LAST  SIXTY  MTBAM-TREATERH   ERECTED. 

of  the  switchboard  were  24  sets  of  three  signal-lamp  switches,  each 
having  a  small  telephone  pilot  lamp  over  it.  The  signal-lamp  switches 
and  pilot  lamps  of  each  set  were  in  series  with  three  signal  lamps  mounted 
over  the  burner  of  each  furnace.  A  cable  connected  the  signal  switches 
and  pilot  lamps  on  the  switchboard  to  a  terminal  box  on  the  end  of  each 
battery,  from  which  circuits  were  run  to  the  three  signal  lamps  on  each 
furnace,  seen  at  the  top  of  Fig.  7.  The  signal  lamps  on  the  furnace  were 
red,  white,  and  green,  respectively,  and  the  switchboard  pilot  lamp  in 
series  with  each  of  them  was  the  same  color. 

The  temperature  of  each  of  the  20  furnaces  connected  to  one  switch- 
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board  was  read  every  10  nun,  afid  recorded  every  20  luin.  by  an  operator, 
who  set  the  colored  signals  according  to  the  following  schedule : 

1183°  or  b^her white,  red  and  green 

1166°  to  1183° red 

1158°  to  1166° red  and  white 

1142°  to  1158° white 

1134°  to  1142° white  and  green 

Below  1134° green 

By  watching  the  colored  signals  over  each  furnace,  the  operator 
could  adjust  his  burners;  the  oSicer  in  charge  also  could  tell  at  a  glance 
the  temperature  of  each  furnace.  As  the  pilot  lamps  on  the  switchboard 
were  in  series  with  the  signal  lamps  on  the  furnaces,  neither  lamp  could 
burn  out  without  being  observed  at  once.  Beside  each  switchboard  was 
a  telautograph  instrument  through  which  information  or  instructions 
could  be  transmitted  in  writing  from  the  switchboard  operator  to  the 
burner  operator,  or  vice  versa.  In  case  of  damage  to  the  switchboard, 
it  was  possible  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  furnaces  by  connecting  a 
potentiometer  to  the  leads  from  each  thermocouple  at  the  terminal  box 
on  the  end  of  the  battery.  The  success  of  this  installation  was  never 
demonstrated  because  the  furnaces  were  operated  for  only  a  short  time 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Temperature  Control  in  Technical  Development 
Laboratorv 

In  the  technical  development  laboratory  were  full-size  steam-treaters 
for  experimental  purposes,  small  electric-furnace  stcam-treaters,  several 
sizes  of  experimental  retorts,  and  other  miscellaneous  furnaces  for  research  ' 
work.  In  most  of  these  furnaces,  control  was  maintained  by  measure- 
ments of  temperature  in  the  combustion  chamber,  by  platinum  couples 
connected  to  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  indicating  potentiometer  through 
selector  switches. 

For  measuring  temperature  in  the  mass  of  material  in  a  steam-treater, 
retort,  or  other  furnace,  Wjlson-Maeulen  sheathed-wire  iron-constantan 
thermocouples  (known  by  the  trade  name  "  Pyod ' ')  were  used,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Wilson-Maeulen  or  a  Price  indicating  pyrometer  (millivolts 
meter),  or  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  potentiometer.  In  the  caae  of  permanent 
installations,  iron  and  constantan  lead  wires  transferred  the  cold  junction 
of  the  thermocouple  to  a  water-cooled  well  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
platinum  couples.  For  temporary  installations,  as  in  short  tests  of 
temperature  gradient,  the  compensating  lead  wires  were  connected 
directly  to  the  binding  posts  of  the  instrument,  at  which  point  the  cold- 
junction  temperature  was  read  with  a  mercury  thermometer. 
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These  pyods  were  uaed  in  direct  contact  with  carbon  at  temperatures 
as  high  as  950°  C,  and  although  the  life  of  the  couples  was  short,  they 
gave  very  satisfactory  results  and  maintained  their  calibration  closely 
until  burned  out;  this  fact  wafi  established  by  repeated  recalibration. 
On  several  occasions  these  couples  satisfactorily  measured  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  a  mass  of  carbon  as  high  as  1200°  C. 

Types  op  Pyrometer  Tobes  Ehploted 

For  the  primary  protection  tubes  of  platinum  thermocouples,  alundum, 
impervite,  and  usalite  were  all  used;  the  choice  depended  principally  on 
the  deUveries  that  could  be  obtained  and  on  the  dimensions  of  the  avail- 
able tubes,  for  all  three  materials  gave  good  service.  For  the  secondary 
protection  tubes,  nichrome  was  most  frequently  used,  but  some  alundum 
and  some  impervite  tubes  were  employed.  In  the  first  steam-treater 
installation,  in  which  the  secondary  protection  tube  was  screwed  into 
the  reaction  tube,  nichrome  was  used  from  necessity.  After  measurements 
of  combustion-chamber  temperature  were  adopted  for  control,  nichrome 
protection  tubes  were  still  employed  because  they  were  not  fragile,  but 
some  alundum  and  some  impervite  tubes  were  tested  and  were  found  to 
protect  the  primary  protection  tube  and  the  platinum  thermocouple 
better  than  the  nichrome  tube.  A  primary  tube  protected  by  an  alundum 
or  impervite  secondary  tube,  in  use  for  two  months,  remained  in  better 
condition  than  one  protected  by  a  nichrome  tube,  used  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
the  nichrome  protection  tubes,  alundum  or  impervite  would  have  been 
selected.  Tubes  of  these  materials  were  never  known  to  soften  at  the 
'  temperatures  encountered  in  the  furnaces,  as  the  nichrome  tubes  some- 
times did. 

Checking,  Calibration,  and  Maintenance  op  Pyrometers 
Thermodedric  Pyrometers 

Recording  pyrometers  were  inspected  and  checked  against  an  indi- 
cating potentiometer  once  or  twice  a  day.  All  platinum  thermocouples, 
ceramic  protection  tubes,  and  pyrometer  connections  were  inspected 
daily.  All  base-metal  couples,  their  connections,  and  the  indicators  and 
switches  in  circuit  with  tliem,  were  inspected  daily.  Optical  pyrometers 
were  inspected  two  or  three  times  a  week;  more  frequent  inspection  was 
unnecessary  because  when  anything  was  out  of  order  in  these  instruments, 
it  was  immediately  apparent. 

The  iron-constantan  thermocouples  in  the  air-treaters  were  checked 
by  recaUbration  in  an  electric  furnace  in  the  laboratory  or,  in  place,  by 
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a  standard  base-metal  thermocouple  inserted  in  the  same  furnace  tube 
and  to  the  same  depth  aa  the  couple  to,  be  calibrated.  Readings  of  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  standard  couple  on  a  laboratory  potentio- 
meter were  compared  with  the  readings  on  the  plant  instrument  of  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  couple  being  checked. 

The  platinum  thermocouples  used  in  the  steam-treaters  were  removed 
from  the  furnaces  periodically  and  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  checking. 
The  thermocouple,  stripped  of  lis  porcelain  two-bore  insulation,  was  first 
annealed  at  a  temperature  of  about  1400°  C.  for  10  min.  by  passing  electric 
current  through  It.  The  couple  wds  then  tested  for  homogeneity  by 
exploring  the  platinum  and  the  platinum-rhodium  elements  with  un- 
contaminated  wires  of  the  same  materials.  In  this  operation  one  element 
of  the  thermocouple  and  a  pure  wire  of  the  same  material  were  con- 
nected to  a  galvanometer,  and  the  two  wires  were  brought  into  contact 
in  the  oxidizing  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner;  any  inhomogeneity  was  in- 
dicated by  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  After  the  entu*e  length  of 
one  element  of  the  couple  had  been  tested  in  this  manner  the  other  ele- 
ment was  tested  in  the  same  way.  Any  inhomogeneous  spots  in  the 
thermocouple,  located  by  this  test  for  homogeneity,  were  removed  by 
further  annealing;  or  if,  after  reannealing  for  30  to  40  min.,  the  spots 
were  not  rendered  homogeneous  the  aSected  section  of  the  couple  was 
cut  out  and  the  two  ends  welded  together  in  an  oxy-ga£  flame.  In  only 
a  very  few  cases  was, it  necessary  to  cut  out  any  part  of  the  couples. 
When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  elements  of  the  couple  were  in  good  con- 
dition, it  was  threaded  in  four-bore  insulation,  together  with  a  standard 
platinum  couple,  and  placed  in  a  pyrometer  tube  suspended  in  a  vertical, 
electric,  checking  furnace.  The  cold  ends  of  both  couples  were  immersed 
in  mercury  wells  in  a  cold-junction  box,  with  a  thermometer.  Copper 
leads  connected  the  mercury  wells  with  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  indicating 
potentiometer,  throi^  a  Wilson-Maeulen  selector  switch.  E^adings  at 
equal  intervals  of  time,  generally  every  30  sec,  were  taken  alternately 
on  the  standard  couple  and  on  the  couple  being  checked  until  a  constant 
difference  between  the  readings  of  the  two  couples  was  obtained.  From 
the  time-temperature  curves  plotted  from  these  readings  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  the  indications  of  the  two  couples  could  be  determined.  This 
method  of  taking  readings  at  equal  intervals  of  time  eliminated  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  for  an  absolutely  constant  temperature  in  the  furnace, 
although  the  more  nearly  constant  the  temperature  the  better  the  results. 
A  steady  rising  or  falling  temperature  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  fluctuat- 
ing temperature. 

So  long  as  the  couples  remained  in  good  condition  and  showed  no 
indications  of  inhomogeneity,  the  above  method  of  calibration  was  satis- 
factory, but  as  the  couples  deteriorated  and  the  calibration  changed  it 
was  planned  to  calibrate  them  under  working  conditions.    For  this  pur- 
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pustij  aluiiduiii  sccuiidary  and  primary  protection  tubes  were  mounted  in 
one  of  the  steatn-treaters,  at  the  same  level  and  inserted  to  the  same 
depth  as  the  regular  control  couple.  The  standard  couple  and  the 
couple  to  be  calibrated  would  then  be  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  readings 
would  be  taken  as  just  described.  In  this  method  of  calibration,  the 
effects  of  any  deterioration  in  the  couple  would  be  the  same  as  when 
the  couple  was  in  use,  because  the  temperature  gradient  along  the  calibrat- 
ing tube  was  the  same.  The  need  of  such  a  method  of  caUbration  had 
not  been  felt  up  to  the  time  that  the  furnaces  were  shut  down  on  Dec.  31, 
1918. 

Of  98  platinum  thermocouples  installed,  only  three  were  destroyed  in 
use.  The  readings  from  these  three  couples  indicated  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  for  a  distance  of 
10  in.  (25  cm.)  from  the  hot  end  both  elements  of  the  couple  were  crystal- 
lized to  such  an  extent  that  they  crumbled  when  handled.  A  Buper6cia] 
examination  of  the  alondum  protection  tube  disclosed  nothing  unusual, 
and  the  cause  of  crystallization  was  never  ascertained.  This  occurred 
about  three  weeks  after  they  were  put  in  service. 

A  complete  record  of  each  platinum  thermocouple  was  kept  on  a 
card  showing  the  date  of  purchase,  order  number,  from  whom  purchased, 
original  weight  and  length  of  each  element,  original  weight  of  the  couple, 
and  the  original  caUbration  readings,  Every  time  its  couple  was  cali- 
brated, a  record  was  made  of  the  date,  weight  of  the  couple,  length  of  the 
elements,  condition  when  removed,  cahbration  data,  and  notes  on  any 
alterations.  The  following  data  are  quoted  from  a  report  submitted  by 
P.  H.  Walker,  assistant  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  pyrometry  depart- 
ment, after  all  the  furnaces  were  shut  down  and  the  couples  assembled  in 
the  laboratory. 

Qbamb 

Total  Block  received 830.1134 

Platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  inventoried; 

Thermocouplee : .     806.6714 

Scrapa 11 .7981 

Unused  platinum  wire 3, 1080 

a.  Unuaed  platinum -rhodium  wire 6.1400 

Total  accounted  for 826.7176 

Loss  in  use 3.3969 

The  average  length  of  time  that  these  couples  were  in  use  was  proba- 
bly about  six  months,  which  places  the  platinum  loss  at  about  0.82 
per  cent,  per  year. 

Optical  Pyrometers 

Optical  pyrometers  were  checked  in  the  laboratory,  sometimes  hy 
comparison  with  one  another,  but  generally  by  observations  on  a  heated 
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body,  in  an  elt-ctric  furnace,  the  temperature  of  which  was  measured  by 
means  of  a  platinum  thermocouple. 

When  comparing  one  optical  pyrometer  with  another,  the  inilli* 
ammeters  were  first  tested  by  connecting  them  in  series  and  observing 
whether  both  indicated  the  same  current;  it  was  found  that  these  instru- 
ments retained  their  calibration  very  well.  The  two  telescopes  were  then 
mounted  horizontally  on  a  rack  so  arranged  that  after  one  telescope  had 
been  sighted  on  the  object  the  second  telescope  coidd  be  sighted  on  the 
same  object  by  moving  the  rack  through  a  small  horizontal  angle.  By 
making  observations  with  alternate  instruments  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  readings  could  be  obtained  for  time-temperature  curves,  from  which 
the  relation  of  the  two  instruments  could  be  determined. 

A  precise  calibration  could  be  made  by  measuring  the  temperature 
of  the  object  sighted  upon,  with  a  platinum  thermocouple  connected  to  a 
potentiometer.  In  this  operation,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  as 
nearly  black-body  conditions  as  possible  or  conditions  similar  to  those 
under  which  the  instrument  is  regularly  employed. 

DISCUSSION 

R.  W.  Newcomb,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussion*). — This 
paper  is  particularly  interesting  to  me,  because  it  gives  data  on  a  much 
mooted  question,  viz.,  the  serviceability  of  Le  Chatelier  (platinum- 
ptatinum-rhodium)  thermocouples  under  severe  industrial  conditions. 
It  has  always  been  supposed  that  platinum-platinum-rhodium  thermo- 
couples, used  at  high  temperatures  under  strong  reducing  conditions, 
would  not  give  long  service  and  were  subject  to  rapid  voIatiUzation. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  carefully  kept  records  indicate  that  a 
little  more  than  3  gm.  out  of  more  than  830  gm.  was  lost  over  this 
considerable  period,  shows  what  kind  of  service  can  be  obtained  from 
ptatinum-platinum-rhodium  thermocouples,  when  properly  installed,, 
and  well  cared  for. 

While  the  writer  has  no  actual  figures  on  the  loss  of  weight,  etc.  of 
platinum-platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  under  service,  he  was  told, 
by  the  man  in  charge  of  pyrometers  at  a  large  industrial  plant  in  which 
over  400  platinum-platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  were  installed  in 
furnaces  doing  various  kinds  of  heat-treating  work,  that  the  averse 
maintenance  cost,  for  materials  alone,  including  platinum-platinum- 
rhodium  wires  and  protecting  tubes,  was  27  c.  per  furnace,  per  month. 

Carleton  W.  Hdbbahd,  Greenwich,  Conn,  (written  discussionf). — 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
serviceability  and  accuracy  of  platinum  thermocouples.     I  believe  it  is 

*  Received  Oct.  15,  1919.  f  Received  Oot.  21,  1919. 
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said  that  this  serviceability  depends  on  several  factors  aside  from  the 
matter  of  the  protection  of  the  thermoelement  wires.  In  view  of  the 
unusually  good  resulta  described  in  the  paper,  from  the  use  of  thermo- 
couples under  conditions  that  can  be  considered  as  severe,  it  would  be  of 
value  if  the  author  could  identify  the  manufacturer  supplying  the  thermo- 
couples he  used  while  collecting  his  data. 

KiBTLAND  Marsh  (author's  reply  to  discussion*). — All  the  platinum- 
platinum  plus  10  per  cent,  rhodium  thermocouples  used  at  the  Astoria 
Detachment  C.  W.  S.,  U.  S.  A.,  were  purchased  from  Charles  Engelhard 
in  the  form  of  wire  0.5  mm.  in  diameter,  at  different  times  from  Nov 
5,  1917,  to  Aug.  13, 1918,  After  the  wire  was  received  at  the  laboratory, 
it  was  cut  into  the  required  lengths  and  the  different  elements  were 
welded  in  an  oxy-gas  flame.  After  the  thermocouples  were  made  up, 
they  were  annealed  and  calibrated  by  comparison  with  a  standard  to 
see  that  they  agreed  with  the  standard.  All  the  platinum-rhodium 
thermocouples  made  up  at  this  laboratory  from  the  Engelhard  wire 
agreed  with  the  standard  within  plus  or  minus  3°  C.  at  1000°  C. 
*  Received  Deo.  26,  1919. 
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Teaching  Pyrometry  in  Our  Technical  Schools 
BX  OBORoa  y.  waNDaui,*  ra.  o.,  sxw  iobk,  n.  t. 

(Chioaco  Meatiiic.  SapUmbar,  1919) 

Thb  fact  that  a  sympoeium  on  pyrometry  is  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallui^cal  Engineers 
may  very  properly  be  taken  as  a  reqpgnition  of  the  importance  of 
temperature  measurements  and  control  in  production  and  in  the  indus- 
tries, and  of  the  need  for  instruction  in  pyrometry  in  our  schools  of  engi- 
neering. Though  there  may  be  general  agreement  as  to  the  need  of 
some  instruction  along  this  line,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  allowed  to  such  instruction, 
as  well  as  to  its  character.  Those  who  have  given  little  attention  to  the 
complexity  of  high-temperature  measurements  will  be  apt  to  think  that  a 
few  simple  experiments  are  all  that  is  required.  They  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  artisan,  who  merely  has  to  learn  how  to  use  any  piece  of 
apparatus  that  is  installed,  and  the  technically  trained  man,  who  must 
be  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibihty  for  the  supervision  and  main- 
tenance of  the  pyrometric  equipment,  for  the  caUbration  of  the  iaatruments, 
and  for  the  solution  of  any  temperature  problems  that  arise. 

In  approaching  this  subject  two  questions  present  themselves:  What ' 
should  be  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  pyrometry  in  an  engineer- 
ing school,  and  what  can  be  expected  of  the  students  who  have  had  this 
instruction?  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  aims  of  a  course  in  pyrome- 
try should  be  to  give:  (1)  A  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  thermoelectric,  resistance,  radiation,  and  optical  pyrometry, 
and  of  hquid  and  gas  thermometry;  (2)  practical  instruction  in  the 
calibration  of  pyrometers;  (3)  acquaintance  with  the  errors  that  are 
likely  to  arise  and  the  precautions  that  must  be  observed  in  practice; 
(4)  information  regarding  the  limitations  of  the  various  classes  of  instru- 
ments, their  relative  reliabihty,  and  the  accuracy  attainable  with  them  at 
diiferent  temperatures;  (5)  acquaintance  with  the  Commercial  instr^- 
menta  on  the  market,  their  construction  and  relative  merits;  (6)  aknonl- 
jedge  of  the  chief  sources  of  information  relating  to  the  measurement  of 
high  and  low  temperatures.  To  sum  up,  the  aim  should  be  to  turn  out 
resourceful  young  men  famiUar  with  the  le&ding  instruments  on  the 
market,  capable  of  handling  them  with  skill  and  quaUfied  to  meet,  with 
intelligence  and  confidence,  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  the  meas- 
urement and  control  of  temperalures.    This  can  be  reahzed  only  by 
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laying  an  adequate  theoretical  foundation  and  by  insisting  on  the  "  why  " 
for  everything  done  in  the  laboratory. 

An  examination  of  the  textbooks  on  pyrometry  and  of  the  scientific 
papers  and  pamphlets  relating  to  temperature  measurements  indicates 
very  clearly  that  any  instruction  in  this  subject  should  be  given  by  men 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physics.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
natural  and  proper  to  develop  a  laboratory  for  instruction  in  the  measure- 
ment of  temperature  and  for  standardization  of  pyrometers  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  physics  rather  than  under  one  of  the 
engineering  departments.  Such  a  laboratory  should  be  expected  to  turn 
out  students  thoroughly  trained  in  the  methods  and  principles  of 
pyrometry,  and  capable  without  further  instruction  of  using  pyrometers 
efifectively.  It  should,  however,  leave  strictly  technical  matters,  such  as 
the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  to  the  proper  engineering  laboratories. 

Besides  its  first  purpose  of  serving  as  a  laboratory  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  the  underlying  principles  of  temperature  measurements,  this 
laboratory  should  be  provided  with  standardized  instruments  covering 
the  range  of  temperature  —  200"  C.  to  the  highest,  so  that  all  departments 
can  find  here  opportunity  for  the  calibration  and  checking  of  various 
types  of  pyrometers.  In  addition,  provision  should  be  made  to  assist, 
by  means  of  advice,  those  in  the  university  engaged  in  researches  in- 
volving the  measurement  of  temperatures.  In  other  words,  this  labora- 
tory should  serve  as  a  general  clearing  house  for  all  questions  relating  to 
temperature  measurements. 

Preparation  for  Admission 
Admission  to  the  course  in  pyrometry  must  presuppose  a  satis- 
factory completion  of  at  least  an  excellent  college  course  in  general  and 
experimental  physics.  Evidently  the  character  of  instruction  in  pyro- 
metry and  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  will  depend  on  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  student's  previous  training. 

Allotment  of  'Tiue 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  the  course  and  its  subdivision  will 

necessarily  depend  on  the  character  of  the  preparation  prescribed  for 

admission.     If  the  students  have  already  received  a  thorough  grounding 

in  the  principles  of  heat,  including  a  discussion  of  temperature  scales  and 

gas  thermometry,  in  the  laws  qf  radiation  of  the  black  body  and  in 

electricity,  there  will  be  less  need  for  formal  lectures,  and  the  faouis 

assigned  to  the  course  can  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  with  provision 

for  conferences  or  quizzes.     Without  adequate  preparation,  howevw, 

provision  must  be  made  for  lectures  on  the  theory  and  on  the  physics] 

principles   underlying   temperature   measurements,    in   order  that  the 

'  laboratory  work  may  be  performed  with  intelligence  and  effectiveness. 

Assuming  a  satisfactory  preparation,  the  course  should  extend  through 
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at  least  one  term  (half  the  college  year)  and  consist  of  a  weekly  laboratory 
period  of  not  less  than  three  consecutive  hours  and  preferably  four,  with  a 
weekly  conference  hour  assigned  for  infonnal  discussions,  for  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  students,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  talks  by  specialists 
invited  from  outside  the  university.  More  time  may  be  advantf^eously 
allowed  the*  course,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  prove  feasible  ' 
owing  to  the  congested  nature  of  the  curricula  of  our  engineering  schools. 
In  any  case,  opportunity  for  additional  work  should  be  given  to  any 
students  who  desire  it  and  have  available  time. 

Besides  the  assignment  of  a  definite  number  of  hours  weekly  for 
laboratory  and  conference  work,  provision  must  be  made  in  the  curricu- 
lum for  at  least  6  hours  weekly  for  home  preparation  if  the  instruction 
is  to  be  made  effective.  This  time  is  needed  to  complete  the  assigned 
reading  of  textbook  matter,  of  the  scientific  papers,  and  of  manufacturers' 
catalogs  relating  to  the  experiments  to  be  performed,  abd  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  satisfactory  report  on  the  test  made  in  the  laboratory.  Should 
the  school  curriculum  be  too  full  to  permit  this  home  work,  the  course 
on  pyrometry  should  extend  over  a  period  of  1  year  in  order  that  the 
necessary  reading  and  preparation  of  reports  may  be  done  in  a  regular 
laboratory  period  without  causing  a  reduction  in  the  actual  amount  of  the  , 
experimental  work  originally  proposed. 

Textbooks  and  Reference  Material 
Each  student  should  own,  in  addition  to  a  textbook  on  pyrometry  and 
any  special  notes  that  may  be  provided  by  the  department,  certain 
circulars  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  catalogs  of  the  leading 
makers  of  pyrometric  apparatus.  In  the  laboratory  there  should  always 
be  kept  for  ready  reference  complete  files  of  all  textbooks,  catalogs, 
circulars,  and  scientific  papers  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject- 
matter  taught.  Among  textbooks  may  be  suggested :  Burgess, 
"  Measurements  of  High  Temperature;"  Griffiths, "  Methods  of  Measuring 
Temperature;"  Ferry,  "Practical  Pyrometry;"  Darling,  "Pyrometry." 
One  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  reprints  of  two 'articles  by  Foote, 
Harrison  and  Fairchild,  entitled,  "Standardization  of  Rare-metal 
Thermocouples"  and  "Standardization  of  Base-metal  Thermocouples" 
which  appeared  in  the  issues  of  Metallurgical  artd  Chemical  Engineering  of 
Apr.  1  and  15,  1918. 

Experience  has  shown  conclusively  that  in  such  a  specialized  labora- 
tory publications  and  pamphlets  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  like  the 
following  are  indispensable  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  students : 
Circular  7,  "Pyrometer  Testing  and  Heat  Measurements";  Circular  8, 
"Testing  of  Thermometers;"  Cireular  35,  "Melting  Points  of  Chemical 
Elements  and  other  Standard  Temperatures;"  Circular  66,  "Standard. 
Samples  for  Thermometric  Fixed  Points;"  ScienUfic  Paper  250,  "  Charac- " 
teristicsof  Radiation  Pyrometers;"  Scientific  Paper  11,  "Optical  Pyrome- 
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try;"  Scientific  Paper  202,  "Note  on  Cold-junction  Correcttona  for 
Thermocouples;"  SderUific  Paper  124,  " Platinum-reflistaDce  Thermome- 
try  at  High  Temperatures." 

For  additional  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  see  Circular 
24,  Tssned  Apr.  14,  1919. 

In  addition,  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  from  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory,  the  Nela  Research  Laboratory,  and  other 
sources.  Besides,  there  is  much  excellent  matter  in  many  catalogs 
and  bulletins  issued  by  instrument  makers,  which  they  willingly  die- 
tribute  to  students  at  the  request  of  a  school.  These  publications  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  students  in  temperature  measurements  and  methods'  of 
temperature  control  and  afiFord  them  some  familiarity  with  the  types  of 
apparatus  and  instruments  in  actual  use  and  are  frequently  of  real  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  the  actual  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Subject  Matter  to  bb  Tbe&ted 

In  such  a  short  article  as  this  it  is  possible  to  give  only  a  brief  outline 
of  the  physical  principles  that  must  be  included. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conception  of  the  thermodynamic  scale  of  tem- 
perature, the  gas  scale,  the  international  hydrogen  scale,  black-body 
temperatures,  and  the  practical  realization  of  these  scales  should  be 
presented  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  studenta  with 
the  accuracy  and  reproducibility  of  known  freezing  and  boiling  points 
and  the  accuracy  attainable  in  the  measurement  of  high  and  low 
temperatures. 

In  thermoelectric  pyrometry,  starting  with  a  knowledge  of  thermo- 
electricity, a  study  should  be  made  of  rare-  and  base-metal  couples. 
This  should  include  such  questions  as:  the  annealii^  of  rare-metal 
couples,  welding  of  hot-junctions  and  making  of  cold-junctions,  choice 
of  metals  for  couples,  discussion  of  formulas  for  the  representation  of  the 
temperature-electromotive  force  relationship  of  couples,  cold-junction 
corrections,  interchangeability  of  base-metal  couples,  relative  advantages 
of  indicators  verdus  service  potentiometer  or  deflection  potentiometer, 
high-  versus  low-resistance  indicators,  effects  of  depth  of  immersion, 
protectii^  tubas,  the  selection  of  couples,  and  some  mention  of  recording 
thermoelectric  pyrometers. 

In  resistance  pyrometry,  the  relation  of  resistance  to  temperature 
should  be  taken  up,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  Callendar's  work  on  the 
resistance  of  platinum  and  of  his  formula  giving  the  relation  between  the 
true  temperature  and  the  platinum  temperature  and  the.  range  for  which 
this  relationship  holds;  the  construction  of  platinum  thermometers, 
their  calibration  and  use  in  connection  with  the  Wheatstone  bridge;  the 
calibration  and  use  of  platinum  and  nickel  thermometers  with  direct- 
reading  instruments;  range  of  the  nickel  thermom«ter;  precisitm  of  re- 
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flistaace  th«nnometer8  and  their  availability;  and  something  on  recording 
refiifitance  pyrometers. 

Afl  a  basis  for  intelligent  experimental  work  with  radiation  and  op- 
tical pjrrometerB,  considerable  attention  mi|st  be  paid  to  the  laws  of 
radiation  and  of  their  bearing  on  the  construction,  theory,  and  use  of  such 
radiation  pyrometers  as  the  F^  (Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  or  Cambridge 
Scientific  Co.)i  Thwing  and  Brown,  and  of  such  optical  pyrometers 
as  the  Wanner  or  Scimatco  and  the  Leeds  &  Northrup.  The  discus- 
sion of  radiation  pyrometers  should  deal  with  the  Stefan-Boltzmann 
"fourth  power'"  law  for  the  total  radiation  of  a  black-body  radiator, 
with  the  question  of  the  experimental  realization  of  black-body  condi- 
tions, with  the  conception  of  black-body  temperature,  and  with  the  total 
radiation  from  oxide  and  metallic  surfaces  in  its  bearing  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  such  bodies  when  measured  with  a  radiation  pyrometer  cali- 
brated to  read  black-body  temperatures.  Likewise,  tiie  laws  of  Wien 
and  of  Planck  on  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a  "full 
or  black-body  radiator"  in  their  bearing  on  the  measurement  of  tempera- 
ture by  optical  pyrometers  must  be  treated  and  attention  given  to  the 
emissivity  of  metals  and  oxides  as  they  inSuence  the  "apparent  tempera- 
tures," as  found  by  a  calibrated  optical  pyrometer.  Also,  the  distinction 
between  brightness  temperature  and  color  temperature  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  construction,  theory,  calibration,  range,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  various  types  of  optical  instruments  and  the  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  their  use  should  receive  attention,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  laboratory  tests. 

If  the  time  permits,  a  general  study  of  liquid  and  gas  thermometers, 
especially  of  the  high-temperature  mercury  thermometer,  can  be  made  to 
advantage.  Such  a  study  would  naturally  include  the  discussion  of  the 
errors  and  limitations  of  this  class  of  thermometers,  their  calibration  and 
advantages.  Any  experimental  procedure  should  follow  the  general 
'  plan  outlined  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Circtdar  8  and  Dickinson's 
paper  on  Heat  Treatment  of  High  Temperature  Mercurial  Thermometers, 
Reprint  No.  32  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Should  this  theoretical  material  be  presented  by  lectures?  Prefer- 
ably not.  What  is  desired  is  to  teach  the  students  how  to  get  at  the 
truth  and  how  to  handle  the  information  when  found.  They  will  achieve 
this  abihty  most  quickly  if  they  are  required  to  work  up  the  material  by 
themselves.  This  method  leads  to  independence  of  thought  and  confi- 
dence in  .one's  self,  valuable  traits  that  should  be  encouraged.  Naturally 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor  will  be  needed,  but  this  can  be  given  effect- 
ively at  the  weekly  conference,  during  the  laboratory  testa  when  the 
theoretical  points  arise,  and  by  personal  interviews.  Informal  discus- 
sioD  of  theoretical  and  practical  matters  by  students  and  instructors  is 
bound  to  arouse  keen  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
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SWGGESTIONB    RELATIVE   TO    CONDUCT   OF   LaBORATOBY 

In  conducting  a  laboratory  of  pyrometry,  it  should  be  constantly  borne 
ill  mind  that  the  success  of  the  instruction  will  in  a  large  d^ree  be  meas- 
ured by  the  skilland  resourcefulness  shown  in  the  solution  of  unexpected 
and  puzzling  temperature  problems  arising  in  later  professional  work. 
Consequently,  throughout  the  course  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  laboratory  conditions  are  not  industrial  conditions,  that  the 
methods  of  the  laboratory  often  cannot  be  followed  in  the  works  and  that 
common  sense  must  always  be  exercised  in  applying  to  industrial  con- 
ditions the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  laboratory.  To  this  end  a  few 
suggestions  may  be  offered: 

The  apparatus  for  any  experiment  or  test  should  not  be  set  up  ready 
for  mere  "press  the  button"  or  "turn  the  crank"  observations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  students  should  be  required  to  assemble  and  adjust  all 
apparatus  that  is  needed  in  any  test  or  calibration.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  require  in  the  experimental  work  speed  as  well  as  quality,  in 
order  that  there  may  always  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
importance  of  the  "time  factor"  in  any  undertaking.  The  report  of 
tests  should  include  original  data,  calculations,  plots,  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  experimental  test,  and  a  summary  of  conclusions. 

There  should  be  prepared  a  set  of  questions  for  distribution  among 
the  students.  These  questions  should  be  chosen:  (I)  to  emphasize 
vital  points  that  arise  in  industrial  measurements  of  temperatures  but 
which  do  not  come  up  in  the  university  laboratory  and  are,  therefore,  often 
overlooked  by  even  the  keenest  students,  and  (2)  to  test  the  student's 
ability  to  use  the  information  that  has  been  given  him  in  the  course. 
They  should  also  bring  out  common  errors  made  by  users  of  pyromctric 
apparatus,  who  often  express  dissatisfaction  with  an  installation  when  the 
real  trouble  lies  in  their  incorrect  use  of  such  apparatus. 

A  few  examples  may  suffice  as  illustrations: 

1.  Should  a  single  thermocouple  installed  in  a  furnace  bfe  relied  upon 
for  the  control  of  the  furnace?  Docs  such  a  couple  measure  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  furnace  and  of  a  charge  in  the  furnace? 

This  question  should  be  used  to  emphasize  the  important  but  fre- 
quently overlooked  fact  that  the  pyrometer  tells  only  the  temperature 
of  the  hot  end  of  the  thermocouple  and,  when  in  a  furnace,  may  fail  for 
various  reasons  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  charge  in  the  furnace. 

2.  Will  the  correct  temperature  of  a  mass  of  molten  metal  be  obtained 
if  a  4-ft.  base-metal  couple,  made  of  wires  of  large  cross-section  and  in  a 
suitable  protecting  tube,  is  thrust  into  the  metal  to  a  depth  of  only  3  or 
4  in.? 

3.  Give  a  diagram  of  the  connections  by  which  a  single  indicator  may 
be  used  for  reading  temperatures  given  by  three  separate  thermocouples. 

4.  Will  the  temperature  of  a  flue  gas  be  correctly  measured  by  a 
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thermometer  or  pyrometer  if  the  instrument  is  exposed  to  the  direct 
radiation  of  hot  material? 

5.  Can  the  true  temperature  of  hot  gaaes  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
base-metal  couple  made  of  wires  of  large  diameter? 

6.  In  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  wall  of  a  furnace  that  is  full 
of  cooler  gases  and  fumes,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  selecting  an 
optical  pyrometer  such  as  the  Leeds  &  Northnip  or  the  Wanner,  in  pref- 
erence to  a  radiation  pyrometer . of  the  F6ry  or  Thwingtype? 

7.  Statewhattypeofinstrumentyou  would  select  to  measure  tempera- 
ture over  the  following  ranges  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  can  be 
expected : 

-  100°  to  0°  C;  100'  to  500°  C;  500°  to  1200°  C;  1200°  to  2400°  C. 

8.  With  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  resistance  indicator,  can  any  platinum 
resistance  thermometer  be  substituted  for  the  one  furnished  with  the 
instrument  without  altering  the  calibration? 

In  the  compilation  of  such  a  set  of  questions  it  is  advisable  to  obtain 
su^estions  from  professional  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  actual 
use  and  installation  of  pyrometers. 

Typical  Expehiuents 

Since  it  is  in  the  laboratory  that  the  student  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  actual  apparatus  and  with  experimental  methods,  it  is  very 
important  that  a  wise  selection  of  experiments  be  planned.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  advisable  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  automatic  instruments,  such  as  thermoelectric  or  resistance 
recorders,  for  instruction  purposes.  While  it  is  desirable  that  the 
students  should  handle  such  instruments  and  be  familiar  with  thetr  con- 
struction, operation  and  adjustment,  it  should  not  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
more  fundamental  matters,  for  a  competent  student  of  pyrometry  can 
master  the  chief  features  of  these  instruments  quickly.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, take. the  case  of  the  determination  of  the  transformation  points  of 
a  specimen  of  steel.  It  may  be  much  more  instructive  for  the  student 
to  obtain  the  data  for  the  plotting  of  the  desired  transformation  point 
curve  by  two  galvanometers  rather  than  by  means  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Transformation  Point  Indicator,  which  registers  automatically  such  curves. 

The  following  experimenta  are  offered  as  a  suggestion  of  the  type  of 
experiment  that  seems  adapted  to  give  a  sound  training  in  the  theoretical 
and  experimental  basis  of  temperature  measurements  and  in  approved 
methods  of  calibration,  while  serving  at  the  same  time  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  pyrometers  on  the  market  and  the  precautions  required 
in  their  use. 

EbcPEBiHENT  1. — Precision  CtUibraiion  of  Rare-metal  Thermocouples. — 
To  calibrate  a  platinum-rhodium  couple  for  the  range  300°  to  1100°  C. 
by  measuring,  with  a  precision  potentiometer,  the  electromotive  force  at 
the  freezing  point  of  zinc,  antimony,  and  copper  when  the  cold  junctions 
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are  at  0°  C.,and  to  determiiie  the  constantB  in  the  thermoelectric  fonnulas 
of  Hohnan  and  of  Holborn  and  Day  connecting  the  temperature  and  elec- 
tromotive force  for  interpolation  from  300°  to  1200°  C.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  experimental  work  will  involve  such  matters  as  the  setting  up 
and  adjuetment  of  the  precision  potentiometers,  the  test  for  any  thermo- 
eleetromotive  forces  in  the  potentiometer  when  all  junctions  of  the 
rare-metal  couple  are  at  0°  C,  and  the  experimental  determination  of 
typical  freezing-point  curves  of  the  metals  zinc,  antimony,  and  copper. 
Other  important  points  that  can  be  brought  out  through  such  a  funda- 
mental experiment  will  occur  to  the  reader. 

ExPEBiu EfTT  2. — Comparison  Method  of  Collation  of  Thermoeouples. 
This  experiment  should  serve  to  bring  out  the  correct  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  comparison  method  of  calibrating  thermocouples  and 
the  precautions  to  be  observed.  If  the  calibration  is  of  base-metal 
couples  against  a  standard  rare-metal  couple,  the  furnace  method  may 
be  used  or  the  molten-metal  bath,  (See  Foote,  Harrison  and  Fairchild, 
Metaliurffical  &  Chemical  Engineering,  April,  1918.)  A  critical  study  of 
methods  for  maloDg  cold- junction  corrections  may  be  included  to  advantage 

ExPEBiHENT  .3. — A  Study  of  Indic(UoTs. — This  exercise  should  be 
planned  to  give  a  fairly  comprehensive  insight  into  the  theory,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  limitations  of  millivoltmeter  indicators  and  of 
service  potentiometers.  It  should  include  the  effect  of  any  appreciable 
change  in  tfae  resistance  of  the  circuit  due  to  faulty  contacts,  change  in 
lead  resistance  and  change  in  resistance  of  the  couple  on  the  millivolt 
temperature  indications  of  high-  and  low-resistance  millivoltmeter  indica- 
tors and  on  the  service  potentiometer.  Likewise,  such  questions  as  the 
possibility  of  the  interchangeability  of  couples  with  any  given  indicator, 
the  effect  of  size  of  thermocouple  wires  and  depth  of  immersion  may  be 
brought  out. 

ExPBBDCBNT  4. — Electrical  Bea'atance  Thermometers. — This  exercise 
may  be  devoted  to  a  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the  theory  of  the 
resistance  thermometer,  its  precision  and  limitations.  It  should  natu- 
rally include  such  matters  aa:  (1)  the  calibration  of  a  platinum  bulb  for 
the  range  —  40°tollOO''C.byu8e  of  the  melting  i>ointof  iceandtbe  boiling 
points  of  steam  and  sulfur  and  the  reduction  of  platinum  temperatures 
to  true  temperatures  by  the  Callendar  formula;  and  (2)  the  measurement 
of  temperatures  with  commercial  types  of  direct-reading  indicators 
designed  for  use  with  platinum  and  nickel  thermometers,  and  the  test 
of  their  calibration.  Other  points  that  could  be  brought  out  are  the 
three  versus  four  compensation  leads,  the  interchangeability  of  resistance 
bulbs  with  a  given  indicator,  and  the  availability  of  resistance  thermome- 
ters versus  the  thermoelectric  pyrometers  for  industri^  work. 

EXFEBIUENT  5. — Radiation  Pyrometers.— The  following  suggestiona 
may  be  offered  as  possible  objects  of  such  an  experiment:  (1)  To  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  construction  and  technique  of  such  instruments 
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as  the  F^ry,  Thwiog,  and  Brown.  (2)  To  emphasize  certain  theoretical 
considerations  involved  in  the  construction  and  use  of  these  instruments. 
&)  To  compare  the  readings  of  these  instruments  with  each  other  and 
with  the  temperature  given  by  a  calibrated  platinum-rhodium  couple  using 
as  the  radiating  source  a  furnace  possessing  closely  black-body  conditions. 

ExPEBMENT  6. — Optical  Pyrometers. — This  experiment  should  in- 
clude at  least  these  two  objects:  (1)  To  bring  out  the  fimdamental  laws 
of  radiation  on  which  optical  pyrometry  is  based  and  to  emphasise  the 
relative  advantages  of  optical  versus  radiation  pyrometers.  (2)  To 
acquaint  the  students  with  the  construction,  theory,  operation,  calibra- 
tion, errors,  range  and  limitations  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  or  Holbom- 
Kurlbaum  and  the  Wanner  or  Scimatco  types  of  instruments. 

The  foregoing  experiments  are  offered  merely  as  suggestions  and 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  and  ideals  of  the  individual  labora< 
tories.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  specific  or  complete.  Many  other 
experiments  are  possible,  such  as  the  study  of  Seger  cones,  the  specific 
heat  pyrometer,  high-temperature  mercury  thermometer,  the  location 
of  transformation  points,  etc,  Also  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
length  of  the  exercises,  whether  they  should  cover  one,  two,  or  more 
laboratory  periods.    These  are  matters  for  individual  solution. 

As  an  important  feature  of  the  instruction  is  to  develop  initiative  and 
independence  of  thought,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  student  a  few  experi- 
mental problems  for  which  he  is  required  to  plan  the  procedure.  For 
example,  the  student  might  be  furnished  with  a  precision  potentiometer 
assumed  to  read  correctly  or  for  which  there  is  a  calibration  curve,  a 
Weston  standard  cell,  sensitive  galvanometer,  storage  battery,  and  rheo- 
stat and  then  be  asked  to  cahbrate  a  service  potentiometer  and  a  pyro- 
volter,  submitting  his  plan  to  the  instructor  for  criticism  and  approval 
before  beginning  the  calibration. 

Conclusions 

Mere  acquaintance  with  constructional  details  of  pyrometers  and 
their  operation  is  readily  acquired.  Such  information  is,  however,  not 
sufficient  for  the  intelligent  application  of  pyrometers  to  the  scientific 
and  industrial  measurement  of  temperature.  What  a  course  in  pyrome- 
try must  do  is  to  lay  such  a  sound  f  oimd^tion  that  any  subsequent  heat 
problemis  can  be  attacked  with  confidence  and  good  judgment.  It 
should  also  make  impossible  ridiculous  claimsof  accuracy  that  are  patently 
unwarranted. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  student  body  toward  such  a  course,  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  nature  of  the  experimental  work  and  its  practi- 
cal bearii^  offer  a  strong  appeal  to  engineering  students  and  to  those  in 
pure  science.  The  main  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  that  the  students  will 
become  absorbed  in  the  course  to  the  detriment  of  some,  of  their  other 
university  studies. 
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Teadiing  Pyrometry  in  Technical  Schools 

BT  C.   B.   HEHDENHALL,*  PH.  D.,  MADISON,  WIS. 
(ChicKco  Meetini.  Septamber,  iai») 

For  the  purpose  in  hand,  pyrometry  may  be  taken  to  include  all 
temperature  measurements  from,  say,  200°  C.  to  the  highest  attainable, 
especially  when  considered  from  the  technical  or  applied  side.  It  will 
be  convenient  first  to  consider  the  entire  content  of  a  course  of  study 
grouped  under  the  headings  of  the  various  methods  of  measurement, 
which  are  quite  distinct  in  principle  and  involve  different  equipment. 
Brief  suggestions  will  be  given  under  each  beading,  and  the  summary 
will  be  followed  by  comments  on  the  purpose  of  such  a  course  and  methods 
of  conducting  it. 

1.  Expansion  and  pressure  methods:  mercury  thermometers  (glass 
and  quartz),  liquid,  gas,  and  vapor-pressure  thermometers,  especially 
recording  instruments.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  limi- 
tations of  these  methods,  which,  particularly  in  high-temperature  mercury 
thermometry,  are  often  overlooked.     Range  approximately  to  700°  C. 

2.  Resistance  thermometers:  both  bridge  and  potentiometer  methods, 
of  indicating  and  recording.  Calibration ;  lead  compensation ;  design  of 
thermometers  for  special  purposes.     Range  to  1200°  C. 

3.  Thermoelectric  pyrometers:  potentiometer  and  deflection  methods 
indicating  and  recording.  Calibration,  leakage  errors,  contamination 
errors,  base  and  noble  couples.     Range  to  1500°  C. 

4.  Total  radiation  methods:  thermoelectric,  resistance,  and  expan- 
sion indicators,  mirror  and  lens  collectors,  calibration,  permanence  of 
characteristics,  absorption  errors.  Range,  to  highest  attainable  tem- 
peratures. Methods  of  producing  perfect  radiators — true,  and  virtual  or 
"black  body"  temperatures. 

5.  Partial  radiation  methods:  absorption  and  spectroscopic  methods 
of  getting  partial  radiation,  various  comparison  sources,  polarization,  elec- 
tric, sector,  and  absorption  rtietbods  of  controlling  intensity  (Morse, 
Lummer,  and  Wanner  types).  Calibration,  permanence  of  calibration, 
absorption  errors.  Methods  of  producing  perfect  radiators — improvised 
methods;  true,  and  virtual  or  black-body  temperatures. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  detailed  working  out  of  a  course  to 
cover  the  ground  outlined,  but  certain  general  questions  present  tbem- 
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selves  and  must  be  answered.  For  example,  should  the  course  be  planaed 
as  one  strictly  dealing  with  high-temperature  measurement,  or  should  it 
deal  more  broadly  with  the  measuremeot  and  production  of  high  tem- 
peratureB?  The  latter  arrangement  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  course, 
and  the  combination  is  quite  logical.  If  this  choice  is  made,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  distribution  of  time.  The  total  time  may  be  taken 
at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  periods  of  3  or  4  hr.  each,  and  the  content 
must  be  varied  somewhat  to  suit  the  time  available  and  the  8[>ecial 
conditions. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  course,  attention  should  be  concentrated 
rather  on  the  methods  of  measurement,  the  simplest  and  most 
reliable  means  being  provided  for  giving  steady  temperatures  just 
.  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose,  as  uncertainties  are  apt  to  increase 
greatly  at  higher  ranges.  For  certain  parte  of  the  work,  these  devices 
can  be  of  low  thermal  capacity  (such  as  heated  strips,  lamps,  etc.)  that 
wilt  reach  a  steady  state  very  quickly,  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  watting 
for  things  to  "settle  down."-  In  other  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
furnaces  or  boiling  tubes,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  these 
can  be  started  before  the  regular  laboratory  period.  With  proper 
care,  it  will  be  possible  during  this  part  of  the  course  to  do  effective  work 
in  the  laboratory  during  2  or  3  hr.  of  the  total  period;  the  remaining 
time  should  be  devoted  to  cUssroom  discussions  on  topics  such  as  these : 
Fimdamental  ideas  of  temperature  and  the  temperature  scale,  standard 
fixed  points,  theory  of  bridge  and  potentiometer  measurements,  laws  of 
radiation,  perfect  and  ordinary  radiators,  ideas  of  thermal  conductivity 
and  thermal  capacity  applied  to  furnace  construction. 

The  latter  half  of  the  course  may  be  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
methods,  the  technique  of  which  has  been  briefly  studied,  and  to  the 
measurement  of  temperatures  under  conditions  closely  approximating 
those  actually  found  in  practice.  More  attention  should  also  be  paid  to 
the  methods  used  in  the  production  and  maintenaDce  of  high  temperatures, 
and  the  range  of  temperatures  used  should  be  extended.  The  exact 
content  of  this  part  of  the  course  can  be  greatly  varied,  depending  on  the 
equipment  .available,  but  the  various  furnaces  should  follow  standard 
practice,  on  a  reduced  scale,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  des^pied  to  bring 
out  the  di£ferent  limitations  and  advantages  of  the  several  methods  of 
measurement.  Interest  would  be  increased  if  tbe  temperatures  measured 
were  those  concerned  with  or  controlling  iinportant  high-temperature 
phenomena;  that  is,  melting  points  (for  standardization),  recalescence 
points,  reactions,  crystalline  transformation,  increase  of  conductivity 
in  substances  normally  insulators,  etc.  The  reason  for  dividing  tbe  work 
rather  sharply  into  two  parts,  as  has  been  su^ested,  is  obvious. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  mere  production  and  control  of  high 
temoeratures  are  in  themselves  considerable,  and  increase  rapidly  at  the 
higher  ranges.    If  tbe  student  is  confronted  at  tbe  same  time  by  these 
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difficulties  and  those  inherent  in  the  various  methods  of  measurement, 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  confusion  and  discouragement.  A  large  part  of 
this  can  be  avoided  by  the  scheme  proposed. 

Another  general  question  that  arises  is,  should  the  apparatus  be  so 
designed  and  arranged  as  to  be  "fool-proof"  or  "fool-killing"?  The 
difference  is  clear.  According  to  the  first,  every  effort  would  be  made  by 
choice  of  equipment,  arrangement,  and  instructions  to  insure  that  all  the 
experiments  proceed  smoothly  and  without  interruption  or  mishap,  very 
little  of  the  assembly  of  apparatus  being  left  to  the  student,  who  is  not 
made  to  feel  much  responsibility  for  its  successful  operation.  In  this 
case  the  thoi^htful  student  will  get  an  excellent  idea  of  the  maximum 
possible  accuracy  of  the  methods  used,  while  the  poor  student  will  get  an 
ectirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  ease  with  which  the  work  may  be  done,  and 
neither  will  appreciate  fully  the  effort  and  thought  expended  on  the  design 
and  arrangement,  in  order  to  produce  the  result.  By  the  second  method, 
in  which  the  equipment  is  intentionally  chosen  in  more  disconnected 
elements  which  must  be  assembled  or  connected  up  by  the  student,  and 
in  which  the  "eternal  cussedness  of  inanimate  thin^"  is  allowed  to 
display  itself  in  more  normal  fashion,  the  thoughtful  student  will  get  more 
insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  be  etimtUated  to  overcome 
them  by  his  own  mitiative,  but  the  poor  student  will  be  well-nigh  hope- 
lessly muddled  and  discouraged  and  ultimately  dropped.  Which  of 
these  is  chosen  must  depend  on  circumstances,  on  the  relative  importance 
attached  to  numbers  as  compared  to  quaUty  of  students,  and  on  the 
Extent  of  equipment  available.  In  most  cases  a  compromise  is  necessary 
and  probably  desirable. 

Finally  comes  the  question  as  to  where  the  course  should  be  given; 
that  is,  in  what  department.  The  situation  demands  a  combination  to 
insure  the  best  results.  On  the  one  hand  is  needed  that  interest  in  pre- 
cision, in  method,  and  in  working  out  new  methods,  which  is  more  apt 
to  be  found  in  departments  of  physics;  on  the  other  hand,  it  id  essential  to 
have  an  immediate  contact  with  real  problems  and  real  conditions,  such 
as  would  exist  in  departments  of  metallurgy,  electrochemistry,  or  similar 
engineering  groups.  If  the  course  could  be  given  by  a  combination 
of  a  physics  and  an  engineering  department,  not  only  would  the  proper 
balance  of  the  course  be  maintained,  but  an  important  step  taken  to 
insure  that  close  co5peration  of  departments  of  pure  and  applied  science 
which  everyone  beheves  to  be  most  stimulating  and  wholesome  for  both. 
Unfortunately,  such  co5peration  in  course  giving,  while  possible  at  smaller 
institutions,  becomes  very  difficult  at  the  larger  and  more  elaborately 
organized  univetsities,  where  the  dividing  line  between  departments  and 
between  groups  of  departments  unfortunately  tends  to  become  more 
marked.  Though  this  situation  frequently  involves  high-temperature 
phenomena,  they  are  not  measurable  by  our  methods  and  therefore  do  not 
concern™.  ;^,^^,^|^, 
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The  measurement  and  control  of  temperaturea  have  aaeumed  posi- 
tions of  great  importance  in  many  industries.  The  manufacturers  of  by- 
product coke  and  carbureted  water  gas  find  that  proper  temperature 
control  helps  to  produce  a  better  product  and  economizes  in  the  use  of  raw 
materials.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  enameled  ware,  brass,  and 
high-temperature  refractories,  temperature  control  is  now  regarded  as 
being  coordinate  in  importance  with  the  control  of  materials  used.  To 
control  such  processes  as  malleablizing  cast  iron,  and  hardening,  temper* 
ing,  and  annealing  of  steel  in  a  manner  to  meet  exacting  market  require- 
ments has,  within  recent  years,  involved  the  installation  of  large  and 
expensive  pyrometer  equipments.  In  many  of  these  installations,  it  was 
necessary  not  merely  to  measure  but  also  to  record  the  temperatures  over 
a  period  of  time  and  thus  obtain  a  record  of  the  entire  heat  treatment  and 
an  effective  check  on  the  workmen  in  charge. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  temperature  measurement  and  control 
in  such  a  wide  variety  of  industries  and  the  necessity  for  proper  super- 
vision of  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  outfits,  the  following  ques- 
tions may  be  pertinent:  What  instruction  is  offered  by  the  engineering 
collies  and  what  departments  in  the  colleges  are  responsible  therefor? 

The  latest  available  catalogs  of  ten  prominent  engineering  colleges 
east  of  the  Missiasippi  River  showed  courses  in  high-temperature  measure- 
ments given  by  the  departments  of  physics.  These  courses,  in  general, 
were  described  as  comprising  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  high-temperature  measurements,  together  with  exercises  in  the  ' 
caUbration  of  the  various  devices  used.  In  some  cases  it  was  stated  that 
consideration  would  be  given,  in  the  courses,  to  the  practical  applications 
in  the  industries.  In  only  one  college  was  the  course  required  of  all 
engineering  students;  in  most  colleges  it  was  optional;  in  a  few  colleges, 
it  was  required  only  of  certain  groups.  In  colleges  offering  a  course  in 
metallui^ical  engineering,  instruction  in  pyrometry  was  always  given  in 
connection  with  metallurgical  laboratory  work.  The  students  in  ceramic, 
chemical,  and  metallurgical  engineering  in  three  colleges  were  given  some- 
what formal  instruction  in  pyrometry  by  their  respective  faculties.  It 
did  not  appear  that  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  students  in  any  of 
*  Frofeesor  of  Ch^nical  Engineering,  Univenity  of  WisconsiD. 
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■  the  colleges,  except  one,  were  scheduled  for  ioBtructioQ  in  pyrometry, 
although  such  students,  after  graduation,  are  frequently  engaged  in  work 
requiring  heat  treatment  of  metal  or  temperature  control. 

Is  a  special  course  in  pyrometry  in  the  curricula  for  ceramic,  chemical, 
mechanical,  and  metallurgical  engineers  justifiable?  This  may  be  a 
debatable  question.  Local  conditions  and  plan  of  oi^anization  of  the 
college  usually  govern  the  feasibility  of  such  a  requirement.  Considerable 
time,  however,  is  given  to  instruction  of  students  in  the  above  courses  ■ 
in  the  determination  of  the  heating  values  of  coal  and  gas,  the  quality  of 
steun,  the  composition  of  gases,  and  the  measurement  of  electrical 
energy.  Is  it  probable  that  all  these  students,  after  graduation,  will 
make  use  of  the  instruction  in  any  of  the  above  determinations  more 
frequently  than  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  instruction  in  pyrometry? 
The  field  of  usef  ulneaa  of  pyrometera  will  be  extended  in  keeping  with  the 
improvements  in  the  instruments  and  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
accurate  temperature  measurements  and  control.  In  view  of  the  present 
wide  application  and  importance  of  pyrometry,  instruction  in  it  should 
receive  at  least  the  same  emphasis  in  the  curricula  for  ceramic,  chemical, 
and  mechanical  engineering  that  it  apparently  receives  in  the  curriculum 
for  metallurgical  engineering  in  most  colleges. 

It  would  bediiScult  to  prescribe  the  contwit  of  a  course  in  pyrometzy 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  colleges.  Since  most  engineers  will  have  to 
do  with  the  measurement  and  control  of  temperature  in  industrial  opera- 
tion, it  seems  desirable  to  confine  the  scope  of  this  discussion  to  industrial 
needs.  The  operation  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  seems  to 
have  left  the  thermocouple,  the  radiation,  and  the  optical  pyrometers  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  high-temperature  operations.  Thus,  a  mini- 
mum content  of  course  ought  to  include  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
operation  and  the  calibration  and  applications  of  each  of  these  types. 
Hist<Hical  matter  and  development  of  the  fundamental  temperature  scales 
need  be  only  briefly  considered ;  but  some  time  can  profitably  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  construction  of  auxiliary  equipment,  such  as  furnaces, 
heat  regulating  and  insulating  devices. 

The  thermocouple  is  no  doubt  more  widely  used  than  any  other  device 
for  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  also  much  abused.  The  in- 
struction concerning  it  might  well  include:  method  of  making,  calibra- 
tion by  determining  the  electromotive  force  at  the  melting  points  of  pure 
metals,  caUbration  against  a  standard  couple,  effect  of  depth  of  immersion 
on  resultant  electromotive  force  due  to  heterogeneity,  and  protection 
^;anut  contamination.  The  measurement  of  the  electromotive  forces  of 
coi4>l<ts  by  milhvoltmeters  and  potentiometers  may  be  studied  with 
special  reference  to  low  gainst  high  resistance  millivoltmeters,  milli- 
voltmeters  against  potentiometers  with  different  depths  of  immersions, 
and  varying  temperatures  in  the  lead  wires. 
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Radiation  pyrometers  of  the  fixed  and  movable  focus  type  and  optical 
pyrometers  of  the  Wanner  and  Morse  tjrpee  should  be  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  involved  in  each,  the  construction,  the  method^  of 
calibration,  the  limitations  of  each  for  various  kinds  of  work,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  manipulated.  Special  optical  pyrometers,  in- 
volving the  matching  of  colored  screens  in  the  instrument  against  the 
field  of  vision,  can  be  given  some  consideration. 

Due  to  the  limited  use  of  resistance  thermometers  in' the  measure- 
ment of  furnace  temperatures,  less  emphasis  may  well  be  put  on  them  than 
on  thermocouples.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  the  principles  involved, 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  methods  of  calibration.  If 
the  time  can  be  spajed,  actual  calibrations  from  fixed  points  are'  greatly 
worth  while. 

Since  check  calibrations  on  pyrometer  installations  are  always  nec- 
essary and  since  the  engineer  in  charge  will  many  times  have  to  do  such 
work  with  meager  equipment,  it  will  be  worth  the  time  spent  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  construct  furnaces  and  heat-regulating  devices.  It  may 
not  be  advisable  to  require  the  student  to  construct  the  furnaces  used  in 
the  course,  but  it  is  desirable,  wherever  pos^ble,  for  him  to  make  the 
repairs. 

The  interest  of  the  average  student  is  not  sustained  in  a  course  in 
pyrometry  if  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  problems  in  calibration,  such 
problems  being  long  and  somewhat  tedious,  He  takes  a  much  greater 
interest,  however,  if  he  is  given  exercises  that  bring  out  the  limitations  and 
sources  of  error  in  the  particular  pyrometer  employed.  Among  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  found  stimulating  to  the  student  are:  the  determi- 
nation of  the  temperature  gradient  in  various  kinds  of  firebricks;  the 
temperature  of  decomposition  of  limestone;  comparison  of  thermocouples 
with  Seger  cones,  or  with  "Sentinel  pyrometers  "  frequently  used  in  the  heat 
treatment  of  steel ;  and  dehydration  temperature  of  clay.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  transforinatioii  temperatures  in*  steels  of  various  carbon  con- 
tents by  the  differential  couple  and  the  simple  coohng  curve  seldom  fails 
to  arouse  interest;  it  also  ties  the  principles  of  metallography  and  py- 
rometry together.  The  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  molten  copper 
in  a  ladle,  with  and  without  the  oxide  film,  simultaneously  with  a  ther- 
mocouple, a  radiation  pyrometer,  and  optical  pyrometers  of  the  Wanner 
and  Morse  types,  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  show  the  effect  of  emissivity. 
Many  other  problems  can  be  devised;  these  are  suggestions.  Such  cor- 
relation has  been  found  to  work  well  here  and  in  other  colleges  because 
it  gives  an  opportunity  to  link  together  a  n-imber  of  lines  of  study  through 
the  teaching  of  pyrometry. 
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Avlomatic  Compensation  for  Cold-junction  Temperatures  of  Thermocouple  Pyrometers 
(Wunbch),  206;  Diecuwion:  (Bristol),  212. 
686 
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Baae-metal  thermocouples,  78,  181,  183,  191. 

calibration  data,  170. 

constanc;,  156. 

electrical  resistance,  108. 

factors  affecting  usefulnesH,  154. 

Komogeneity,  156. 

insulation  of  wire,  IW. 

resistance  to  oxidation,  160. 
Bases:  optical  pyrometry,  70,  325. 

pyromet«r  calibration,  325. 
Bash,  F.  E.:  ElectTie,  Open-AeartA  an/l  Bestemer  Steel  TempertUure*,  578. 

Forging  Temperaiure«  and  Rale  of  Healing  oTid  Cooling  of  Large  Ingoft,  614. 

Indnttrial  Apylieationa  of  Ditappearing-filament  Opticai  Pyrometer,  352, 

Report  of  Sub-CommiUee  of  Pyrtmieter  Committee,  32. 
Behr,  L.:  Recording  Thermoeoapte  Pyrometer»,  400. 
Bessemer  steel  furnace  temperature,  57S. 
Bisque  burn,  248. 
Black  body:  condition,  335,  348. 

definition,  42,  66,  285,  2S3,  352,  367,  496. 

Lummer-Kurlbaum,  56. 

practical,  293,  3^4. 

radiation,  42. 

wedg«  method,  385. 
Black-body  temperature.  43,  71,  286,  288. 

br^htnesB  temperature,  288,  304. 
.  color  temperature,  288,  304. 
Blast-furnace  work,  pyrometry  in,  544 

Bonn,  N.  E.:  Reference  Standard  for  Baie-nieM  ThermoeoupUa,  179, 
Bottle-glass  manufacture,  pyroinetry  in,  483. 
Brightness  copper  surface,  350. 
Brightoeffi  temperature,  288,  304. 

corrected  to  constant  wave-length,  306. 

true  temperature  relation,  304. 

wave-length  ascribed  to,  304,  389. 
BbiotoIi,  W.  H.:  Discusgiong:  on  Recent  ImprovemtnU  in  Pyrometry,  205; 
on  Aut&malic  Compensation  for  Cotd-juticlion  Temperaiuret,  212; 
on  Pyrometry  and  Sleet  Manufaclare,  577. 
Brown,  R.  P.:  Receivt  Improuementg  in  Pyrometry,  188. 

Diteuation  on  PyromelTy  and  Steel  Manufacture,  576. 
Brown  heatmetcr,  00,  198. 

BRtTHH,  C.  F. :  Some  Thermal  ReUiiions  in  the  Treatment  of  Steel,  590. 
Bulb  temperature,  gas-filled  lamps,  643. 
Bureau's  method  of  calibrating  thermocouplee,  147. 

BuRQESB,  G.  K. :  Report  of  Pgromeler  Committee  of  National  Research  Council, 
Discugsion,  36. 

tXtcitsnon  on  Optical  and  Radiation  Pyrometry,  350. 
BuBOEHS,  G.  K.  and  Waidner,  C.  W.:  Metala  for  Pyrortteter  StandardittUion,  61. 

C,  value  of,  52,  53,  73,  286. 

Calibration;  optical  pyrometer,  300,  324,  334,  503. 

thermocouplea,  76,  147,  164,  168,  170,  617,  675. 
Carbon  steel,  602. 
Carbon  vs.  tungsten  pyrometer  filamente,  303. 
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Carborundum  tubes,  241,  253,  262. 

Camot's  principle,  41,  63. 

Cement  IuIdh,  pyrometer  in,  522. 

Cement  temperature,  365. 

Centigrade  thermixiynamic  scale,  46, 

Centigrade  ayatem,  40. 

Ceramic  industry,  516,  536. 

Chromel-alumet  couples,  76,  1S2. 

Chromel-irou  couple,  calibration  of,  617. 

Olaxk,  W.  M.  and  Spbhcbr,  C.  D.:  Pyrometer  Shorteonririgs  in  Glat»-hoti»e  Praetiee, 

509. 
Clay  wares:  drying  of,  543. 

pyroraetry  in  manufacture,  513, 
CoRLKNTZ,  W,  W. :  Pregent  Status  of  Radu^ion  ConOaiUe,  72. 
Cold  junction:  burying  of,  113,  204. 

compensation,  95,  06,  99,  103,  175,  184,  194,  195,  206,  401,  510. 

correction  factors,  96. 

method  uaing;  carbon  disks,  20S. 


potentiometer,  98. 

resistance  coils,  209. 

shunt,  100,  103. 

wheatatone  bridge,  103,  209. 
temperature  of,  96,  122. 
Color  l«mperature,  288,  304. 
Committee,  International,  46,  58. 

Committee,  Pyrometer,  of  National  Research  Council,  names,  3. 
Compensated  leads,  97,  205. 
Concept  of  temperature,  37. 
Constant-pressure  gas  scale,  65. 
Constant-volume  gas  scale,  65. 
Contamination  of  thermocouples,  7Q. 
Coming  red  glass,  296,  313. 
Couples:  see  thermocouples. 

Dana,  L.  1.:  Meiling  Point  o/  Refractory  Materials,  267;  Diteu»non,  283. 

Dava,  L.  I.  and  Faircbild,  C.  0.:  Pyrometry  in  Rotary  Portland  Cement  Kiln*,  522. 

DeBection  potentiometer:  method,  90,  148,  301. 

theory,  91. 
Degree,  measure  of,  39. 
Depth  of  immersion:  thermocouples,  123. 

thermometer,  586. 
Diffraction  around  pyrometer  filament,  306. 

teat  of,  318. 
Disappearing-fiiament  pyrometer,  291,  319,  324,  352. 

polarisation  in,  319. 
Dressier  tunnel  kiln,  542. 
Drinker  pethod,  7. 

Effective  wave-iength,  54,  297. 

determination  of,  297. 

variation  of,  298. 
Electric  charge,  unit,  Millikan's  value,  73. 
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Electric  furnace:  temperature,  678. 

tapping  temperature,  579. 
Electric,   Open-hearth  and  Betnemer  Steel   Temperatvree   (Babh),  67S;   Ditcuanon; 

(Tatlbbson),  fiSO. 
Emtttive  Powert  and  Temperaturet  of  ffim^lack  BodUe  (Wobtbino),  367. 
EmisBive  powers,  287,  363,  367,  368,  381. 

pseudo,  397. 

Bpectral,  372,  381. 

total,  371,  373. 

variation  of,  3d3. 
Eraimivity:  steel,  slag,  13,  350. 

temperature  correction  for,  13. 

tungateo,  390. 

various  metale,  337. 
EimJONB,  J.  v.:  Pyrometry  in  Ihe  Tool'mani^aelvring  Indiutry,  61Q. 
Engtehard  indicator,  83. ' 
Errors:  line  ceeietaoce,  82. 

in  radiation  pyrometry,  317,  377. 

temperature  of  steel  fumacee,  36. 
Expansion  pyrometers,  189. 

Faibchild,  C.  O,  :  DiteaeeUm  on  Theory  and  Accuracy  in  Optical  Pyrometry,  322. 
FAiBOSiLn,  C.  O.  and  Dana,  L.  I. :  Pyrometry  in  Rotary  Portland  Cement  Kilru,  S22. 
Fairghiu),  C.  O.  and  F  ootb,  P.  D. :  OpHad  and  Sodiation  Pyrometry,  324. 
High-lemperatm-e  Control,  135. 
Recording  Pyrometry,  106. 
Fairchilo,  C.  O.,  Footb,  P.  D.  and  Habrkon,  T.  R.:  ThermoeUdrie  Pyrometry,  71; 

DiMcueeion,  131. 
Fmld,  a.  L.  :  Ditetaeiona:  on  Report  of  Pyrometer  CommiUee,  36. 

on  Pyrometry  in  Blaet-fumaee  Work,  558. 
Fbnneb,  C.  N.:  Vie  of  Optical  Pyrometen  for  Control  of  Optieai-gloM  Fvmaeea,  195; 

Ditcutiion,  505.  . 
Fery:  optical  pyrometer,  326. 

radiation  pyrometer,  345,  374. 
Field  of  view,  optical  pyrometer,  333,  354. 
Firebrick,  282. 

fixed  points,  thermometry,  50,  51,  167. 
Fixed  junction  correction,  171. 

Footb,  P.  D.:  DiecueHone:  on  Standard  SaUe  of  Temperature,  60. 
on  MeUing  Point  of  Refractory  MateriaU,  282; 
on  Optical  and  Radiation  Pyrometry,  351; 
on  Tin:    An  Ideal  Pyrometric  Subetanee,  i%S. 
FooTK,  P.  D.  and  Fairohild,  C.  0.:  Optical  and  Radiation  Pyrometry,  324. 
High-temperatitrc  Control,  136, 
Recording  Pyrometry,  106. 
Foote  &  Fisher  pyrometer,  331. 

PooTE,  P.  D.  and  Uarkibon,  T.  R.:  Diaeuetion  on  Setf-eheeking  Gahanometer  Pyro- 
meter, 151. 
Foote,  P.  D.,  Harrison,  T.  R.  and  Fairchiij),  C.  O.:  ThermoeUOric Pyrometry,  71; 

Diteuteion,  131. 
Foote,  P.  D.,  Waidnkr,  C.  W,  and  Mueller,  E.  F.:  Standard  Scale  of  Temperature, 

16. 
Forging  temperatures,  5,  357,  570,  611,  623. 
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Gorging  Temptraiurea  and  RaU  of  Heating  and  Cooling  0/  Large  Ingott  (Babh),  614; 

Ditcturion:  iFrt^,  626. 
FoiTDula  for  tbennocouple,  51. 

FoRSrTBB,  W.  E.;  Theory  and  Aeeuraey  in  Optical  Pyromelry  toilA  Particuiar  Ref- 
erence to  Ihe  Dieappearing-JUament  Type,  291;  Diecustion,  323. 

DiecMtiona:  on  Potentiometerg  for  Thtrmo^ement  Work,  148; 
on  Pyrometer  Proteetion  Tubes,  257.    . 
Foster,  rodifttion  pyrometer,  344. 
FraiU  ioe,  462. 
FRiEHAir,  J.  R.,  Jr.  aod  Scott,  H.;  Uk  of  Modified  Romtihain  Furnace  for  Thermal 

Analynt,  214. 
.Frbt,  C.  F.  :  RctiOanee  Thermometry  for  Indvetrial  Vie,  458. 
Fbink,  E.  L.;  Pyromelry  Applied  to  BoUU-glaee  ManyfadMre,  483. 
Frt,  L.  H.  :  DiscusMon  on  Forging  Temperatares  of  Large  Ingoti,  629. 
Fundamental  LatDa  of  Pyrometry  (Mendenhall),  63. 
Furnaces :  Anem,  277, 

bl&ck-body,  293. 

glaae-t&uk,  483. 

Herault,  5gS. 

iridium-tube,  53,  277. 

Owens  revolving  pot,  488. 
,    Tefrectory  melting  points.  276. 

Rosenhain,  214. 

tungsten  and  molybdenum  wound,  279. 

vacuum,  277. 

Galvanometer:  direct  reading,  138. 

high  resistance,  80. 

lack  of  precision  in,  139. 

mounting  of,  113. 

sensitivity  of,  138. 

swamping  reeistance,  80. 
Gas  loss,  straight  coiled  filament,  &40. 
Gas-mask  carbon:  application  of  pyrometer  in  manufacture,  662. 

air  treater,  654. 

steam  treater,  666 

thermocouple  used,  661. 

pyrometer  tubeA  for,  664. 
Gas  pressure,  64. 
Gas  scale,  46,  63. 
Gas  thermometers,  189. 
Gas  thermometry,  limits  of,  64. 
Glass:  annealing  of,  476. 

cooling  procedure,  478. 

relaxation  time,  478, 

thermocouple  installatioo  for  annealing  kiln,  460. 

transformation  temperature,  17S. 
Glass  industry,  optical  pyrometer  in,  130,  358,  491,  509. 
Glass  pot,  measurement  of  temperature  in,  502. 
Glass-tank  furnace,  483. 
Glasing  of  tubes,  248. 
Gloat  bum,  250. 
GoBKBif,  J.  P.:  Applicalion  of  Pyromefert  to  the  Ceramic  Indaetry,  S 
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Gold,  melting  poiut,  51,  '28li. 

Gold-point  pallBdium-point  brightneea  ratio,  52. 

Graphite  tip,  16. 

GiTiLLACUE,  C.  E. :  DUeutsion  on  Standard  Seaie  of  Temperatwe,  58. 

Harrison,  T.  R.:  DUeiuaiona:  on  PolentimMtert  for  Thermoelement  Work,  147; 
on  ThermoeUetric  Pyromelry,  136; 

on  Some  FatUtra  AffecHns  Useftdness  of  Baae-meial  Tkermocouplet,  164. 
Harrison,  T.  R.  and  Foote,  P.  D.:  Diseuiaion  on  Self-checking  Galmnometer  Py- 
rometer, 151. 
Harrison,  T.  R.,  Foote,  P.  D.  and  Faibchild,  C.  O.:  Thermoeleetrie  Pyrometry,  74; 

Discussion,  134. 
HarriEon  &.  Fool«  indicator,  S4,  141. 
Harvbt,  F.  a.:  Pyrovieter  Prolectum  Tubes,  256;  Dwcussion,  257. 

DUeiuaion  on  Optical  and  Radiolion  PyromHry,  3.11. 
Hnat  generated  after  temperiTid,  5!)0. 
carbon  steel,  602. 
maQganese  steel,  6IH. 
nickel  chraniium,  505, 
Hcatmeter,  Brown,  90. 
Heat  treatment,  ateel,  358. 

High-temperature  Control  (Fairchild  and  FoOTE),  435;  Discuamon:  (Nkwcowb),  448. 
High-temperature  control:  automatic  alamiB,  441. 
Held  of,  435. 
manual  alarms,  441. 
Higlr  temperature,  measurement  of,  368. 
High-temperature  Scale  and  its  Application  in  the  MeaaiiremenI  of  True,   Brigkinean 

and  Color  Temperatures  (Hvdk),  285. 
High -temperature  scale,  51, 

reproduction  of,  57. 
High-temperatwe     Thermomelem    (W1LI1B1.U),     225;     Diarvxaiim:     (Ashman),     239; 

(Author),  239. 
High- temperature  Ihermoraeters,  lestinK  of,  237.  . 
High-resistance  galvanometers,  80. 
Hot  junctions,  making,  77. 

Hot-wire  Anemometer  with  Thermocouple.  {TAYiXtR),  221. 

Hubbard,    C.    W.:  Discuasiona:  on   Application   of  Pyrometrg   to   the    Manufacture 
of  Gae-mask  Carbon,  667 ; 
on  Pyrometer  Porcelaina  and  Refractoriea,  254. 
HuTCHiNB,  O.;  Pyrometer  Protection  Tubes,  282. 

HvDfi,  £.  P. ;  High-temperature  Scale  aiui  its  Application  in  Measurement  of  True, 
Brightness  and  Color  Temperature,  285. 
DiKCusaioH  on  Standard  Scale  of  TemperaliiTe,  60. 
Hydrogen  scale,  41. 
international.  46. 

Ice,,  frazil,  462. 

Ice  point  on  Kelvin's  scale,  66. 

Incandescent  gas  mantles,  temperature,  632. 

Incandescent  lamp  filaments,  temperature  of,  627.  . 

Induatricd  AppUcationa  of  Diaappearing-fiamerd  Optical  Pyrometer  (Bxia),  352, 

Ingots,  rate  of  heating  and  cooling,  614,  61S. 

International  hydrogen-scale  teniperatute,  46. 
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International  temperature  sc&le,  46,  4fiO. 

Iridium  tube  furnace,  53,  277. 

troQ-oonatantan  in  couples,  260. 

Iron  oxide,  radiation  temperaturp  and  true  tQinperature  relation.  378. 

Ives,  H.  E.  :  Temperature  MeasuremenU  of  IncaitdegcrnI  Gas  AfatdUs.  632. 

Japan  protecting  tubes,  256. 

Joseph,  T.  L.  and  RorsTBit,  P.  H.:  Pgrometry  in  Blatt-furnaix  Work,  M4;  Diacvssion. 

5«3. 
Joule-Kelvin  coefficient,  41, 

Kelvin's  temperature  scale,  41,  46,  63,  288. 

Keuffel,  C.  W.:  Fyromslry  at  Applied  to  Mani^actarr  of  Optical  Glaae.  506. 
Kirchhoff's  black  body,  42,  66. 
Kirchhoff's  law,  368. 

KoWALKE,  O.  L.:  Some  Faetom  Affecli"i;  the  L'tcfidiieiss  of  Base-nictal  Thrrmocoitpks, 
154. 
Teaching  I'yrometry,  681. 
Kraybill,  H.  R,  and  Sligh,  T.  S.,  Jr.:  Tempentturc  of  a  Burning  Cigar,  645. 

Lalwratory  form  of  pyrometer,  295. 
Lambert's  cosine  law,  302,  371,  396. 
Lamps:  temperature  of  incandescent  filament,  627,  638. 

temperature  and  efficiency  of,  628. 

temperature  and  biie,  630. 
Laws  of  pyrometry,  63. 
Lc  Chatelier  pyrometer,  <!92. 

Lincoln,  R.  B.r  Protecfinff  Tubes  for  Thermoeou^n,  258. 
LiNvii.Lt,  C.  P.:  DiseiMtion  on  Pyrometry  in  Blasl-fwnace  Work,  560,  562. 
Liqaids  in  thermometers,  234. 

LiTTLBTON,   J.  T.,  Jr.;  Diaemtion  on  Thermoelectric Pyromelry,  130. 
LoBK,  J.  M. :  Alloys  SuibMefor  Thtrmoeouples  and  Base-metal  Therntoelectrie  Practice, 

181. 
Lunimer-Kurlbauin  black  body,  56. 

Manganese  steel,  magnetic  effects  of,  604. 
Manufacture  of  porcelain  tubcb,  244. 
Marquardt  tubes,   255. 

methods  of  making,  241. 
Marsh,   K.  :  Applicatwn  of  Pyronu-trt;  to  the  Manufacture  of  Gas-pui»k  Carbon,  652; 

DiKuatian,  668. 
Melting  Point  of  Refractory  MaieriaU  (Dana).  267;  lX»cusition:   (Unger),  282;  (Footb) 

282;  (Purdt),  283;  (.^iiihor),  283. 
Melting  points,  gold,  51,  286. 

palladium,  52,  54,  55,  286. 

platinum,  56. 

refractory  materials.  267. 

tungsten,  57,  392. 
Melting  point  standardization,  61. 

Mendenuai-L,  C.   E.:  Fundamental  Lawt  of  Pyrometry,  63. 
Teaching  Pyrometry  in  Technical  Sehoolt,  678. 
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Mercurial  thermometen,  225. 

emergent  at«m  error,  229. 

error  in,  232. 

industrial  type,  228. 

inert  gaa  in,  232. 

stem  correction  data,  231. 

testing  of,  237. 
MHoU  for  Pyrometer  StandardiMlion  (Waidnex  and  BtntaHss),  6). 
Miller,  A.  H. :  Pyrometry  and  Steel  Manujacivre,  567. 
Millilcan's  value,  unit  electric  charge,  73. 
Monochromatic  screeni,  295. 

Coming  red  glass,  296. 

effective  wave-length,  297. 

tronemisaion  of,  296. 
Morse  thermogage  or  pyrometer,  611,  627. 
MuBLLEB,  E.  P.,  Waidner,  C.  W.,  and  Foot*,  P.  D.':  Standard  Scale  o}  Temperalare, 

46. 
Multiple  point  recorders,  420. 

N'bwcoub,  R.  W.  :  Pyrometer  Poreelaiiu  and  Refradoriet,  251. 

Ditcumona:  on  Reoardinn  Thermocouple  Pyrometert,  405, 
on  Application  of  Pyromttry  lo  Mattufaeture  of  Ga»-maak  Carbon,  667. 
on  Higk4emperalwv  Control,  449; 
on  Recording  Pyrometry,  433; 
Nickel-chromium  steet,  SQS. 
Nitrogen  scale;  correction  to  constant  pressure,  66. 

correction  to  eoastant  volume,  65. 
Non-black  bodies,  304,  367. 
conditions,  335,  348. 
temperature  of,  30^. 
Non-ferrous  foundry,  pyrometer  in,  360. 
NoRTHKUP,  E.  F:  Tin:  An  Ideal  Pyrometric  Subetance,  464. 
Diaeuuioni:  on  Recent  Improvement*  in  Pyrometry,  205; 
on  Optical  and  Radiation  Pyrometry,  349. 
Northrup  pyrovolter,  89. 

Open  hearth,  temperature  in,  578. 

Optical    and    Radiation    Pyrometry    (Foote    and    Fairchild),    324;     Diicuasion: 
(Northrup),   349;.  (Burobsb),   350;   (WoKTSiNa),   360;    (Foots),    351; 
(Habvet),  351. 
Optical  glase,  pyrometer  in  manufacture  of,  491,  406,  506,  609. 
Optical  pyrometer  (see  also  pyrometers),  677. 

as  photometer,  350. 

basis  of,  70,  326. 

calibration  of,  300,  324,  334,  503. 

Fery,  366. 

field  of  view,  333,  354. 

theory  of,  291. 
OwEHS,  F.  T.:  Dieeueeionon  Applicalion  of  Pyrometry  to  the  Ceramic  Indutlriee,  519. 
Owens  revolving  pot,  48S. 
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Pbncii,  F.  K.:  Pyrometm  in  Ihe  Manufqfture  of  Clay  Ware*,  513. 

Planck,  69,  28fi. 

I%nck's  coDstant,  53,  73. 

Fta&um,  mdting  point,  86. 

Flatiuum-platiniim-rhodiuin  thennocouplee:  167,  Ifil,  254,  257,  262. 

Folariiation,  disappeaTing-filameat  pyrometer,  319. 

Poredainfor  Pyrometric  Pitrpota  (RtDDUE),  240. 

Porcelain  protecting  tubes:  manufacture  of,  244. 

Marquardt,  241,  25S. 

primarj',  251. 

Hecondary,  252. 
Foroua-ptug  experiment,  41,  44. 
Portable  potentiometer,  88,  142. 
Portable  test  aeCe,  82. 

Poster,  H.  F.:  Sdf-eheekino  OalvanometeT  PyrvmeUr,  149;  Diteumum,  163. 
Position  rotating  sector,  319. 
Potentiometert  deflection,  90,  91,  144,  148,  301. 

double,  145. 

portable,  88,  142. 

precision,  142. 

split  circuit,  403. 

standard  cells,  methods  to  avoid,  140. 

recording,  404. 

thermocouple  work,  137. 

White,  144. 

Wulf,  144. 
Polenliometers  for  Thermoelement  Work  (While),  137;  DUcuttion:  (Habrison),  147; 

(Adamb),  147;  (Forstthb),  148. 
Present  Staiva  of  RadiaHon  Conttanin  [Coblentz),  72. 
Pressure,  gas,  64. 
Protecting  tubes;  alundum,  256. 

carborundum,  241,  253,  262. 

for  thermocouples,  124,  192,  268. 

Japan,  256. 

nichrome,  368. 

pyrometer,  255,  262. 

quartz,  251,  258. 

qualities  of,  258. 

rate  of  heating,  271. 

Silfnuc,  266. 

UsaUte,  256. 

Worcester,  256. 
ProtectiTig  Titbea  for  Thermocouple  (Lincoln),  258. 
Pseudo-emisBivc  powers,  397.  ' 

PoBnr,  R.  C. :  Diaetanont:  on  Applicatum  of  Pyromelry  lo  the  Ceramic  Indwlriu, 
520; 
on  Mdtina  Point  of  RefraOory  MateriaU,  282. 
Pyod  thermocouple,  78. 
Pyrometer  [see  also  optical  pyrometer,  radiation  pyrometer) : 

basis  of  calibratioD,  326. 

Committee  on,  3,  5. 

disappearing-filament  type,  2S1,  319,  324,  352. 

expansion,  189. 
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Pyrometer  (continued),  Fery:  374. 
optical,  326. 
radiation,  34.5. 
filaments:  302. 

constancy  of,  303. 

diffraction  around,  306. 

test  of  diffraction  around,  318. 

time  of  heating,  303. 

tungBten  va.  carbon,  303. 
Foole  &  Timber,  331'. 
Fo6ter,  344. 
galvanometer,  149. 
improvements,  recent,  188. 
in  various  industriea:  see  p>rometers. 
LeCbatelier,  292. 
precautions,  working,  292. 
prot«ctinK  tubes,  255,  262, 
recording,  406. 

samples  for  standard iiation  of,  62, 
Scimatco,  330 
eignalinj;,  200. 
Wanner,  328. 
Pjyiwnrfer  Ponxlaina  and  Sefractoriet  (Ncwcoim),  251;  DigcMsion:  (Ashmah),  253; 

(Hdbbaitd),  254. 
PyromHer  ProUOitm  Tubes  (Habvby),  255;  Diteuaiion:  (Riddle),  257;  (Acthoe), 

257;  (Forbythe),  257;  (Sobhan),  257. 
Pyrometer  Proledion  TtAes  (Hutchinbj,  262. 

Pyrometer  Shorteomingg  in  GlaM-hou»e  Practice  (Clark  and  Spencer),  500. 
Pyrometera  in  various  induatrics:  hottlo-glaae  manufacturing,  482. 

optical,  487. 

radiation,  487. 

thermoelectric,  485, 
blaat-fumace  work,  544, 
ceramic  industry,  516,  535. 
clay  ware  manufacturing,  513. 
glass  manufacturing,  130,  358.  475,  491,  495,  506. 

results  of  introduction,  501, 

shortcomingB  of  pyrometer,  509. 

thermocouples,  491. 
Portland  cement  kilna,  522. 

clinkcring  lone,  523. 

errors  in,  522. 

methods,  524. 

temperature  in  kilns  and  stacks,  531. 
steel  industry,  555,  567,  578. 

arbitrary  standard,  569. 

calibration  and  checking,  575. 

forging  temperature,  570. 

heat  treatment,  358,  571. 

tapping,  579. 
*    therinocouplea,  568,  571. 
tool  manufacture,  606. 
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Pyrometry    ami    SUel    Manafaeliire    (Miller),    567;    IHseuMion:  (Brown),    576; 

(Bribtoi.),  577. 
Pyrometry  ApTdied  to  BottU-glass  Manufacture  (Frink),  483. 
Pyrometry  lu  ApfMed  to  Manvfactwe  of  Optical  Glass  (KeufpelJ,  506. 
Pyrometry  in  Blaat-fvmace  Work  [Rotster  and  Joheph),  544:  Diacusnon;  (Feild), 

558;  (Linvtllb),  560,  562;  {AcTHORfl),  562,  563. 
Pyromttry  in  the  Manvfaeture  of  Clay  Wares  (Pence),  613. 
Pyrom^ry  in  tht  Manvfadwre  of  Opti&ii  QUua  (Walcott),  401. 
Pyrometry  in  Rotary  Portland  Cement  KUnt  iDana  and  Fairchild),  522. 
Pyrometry  in  the  Tool-manvfaetuTing  Industry  (Emmons),  610. 
Pyrovoltmettr,  89,  140,  U9. 

Quarti,  259. 

with  platinum  thermometer,  251,  254. 
Quartz  protecting  tubes,  261, 

Rftdiation  constanta:  C|,  62,  53,  73,  286. 

present  status  of,  72. 

total  radiation,  72. 
Radiant  flux,  287. 
Radiation  engiDe,  6S. 

pressure.  67. 
Hadiation  pyrometer,  324,  374. 

advantage  and  disadvantage  of,  348, 

calibration  of,  324, 

errors,  347,  377. 

Fery,  346. 

Foeter,  344. 

Thwii«,  342. 
Radiation  selective,  393. 
Radiation  temperature,  43,  289,  374,  379, 

correctioQB  to,  349. 
Range  control  board,  95. 
Rare-metal  thermocouples,  675. 
Recent   Improvemente  in  Pyrometry    (Brown),    188;    Discussion:  (Tillybr),    203; 

(Ashman),  204;  (BuaTOLj,  205;  (Nobthrwp),  205;  (Zelbnv),  205. 
Recording  potentiometers,  404.    • 

Recording  Pyrometry  (Fairchild  and  Foote),  406;  rHsciission:  (Nbwcomb),  433. 
Recording  thermoelectric  pyrometers,  199. 

Recording  Thermocouple  Pyrometers  (Bbhr),  400;  Disciissimt:  (Nbwcomb),  405. 
Recording  thermometers,  233. 
Red  glass,  Coniing,  296. 

Reference  Standard  for  Base-metal  Thermoeouplfs  (Bonn),  170, 
Refractory  tube  in  steel  bath,  6. 
Refractory  materials:  factors  affecting,  209. 

meaning  of  melting  point,  267,  282. 

melting  points,  267. 
Report  of  Pyrometer  Committee  of  Natioaal  Research  Council  (Buboesb),  3;  Discussion: 

(Scott),  34;  (Fbild),  36;  (Burgess),  36. 
Reports  of  sid)Committees:  pyrometer  in  open-hearth  furnace:  First  report,  13. 

second  report,  20. 

third  report,  23. 

on  crucible  steel,  32. 
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Reeietacce  base-met&l  thermooouplee,  108. 
Resistance  of  indicating  instrumente,  79. 
Raeiatance  thermometera,  100,  450,  498. 

accuracy,  459. 

DonBtruction  of  spirals,  4S2. 

industrial  uses,  4S8. 

limitations,  452. 

material,  460. 
ReaUtanee  Thermometry  (Robinbon),  480. 

tUtiitance  Thermometry  far  Indtalrud  U»e  (Fret;,  458;  DtscuMton:   [Roiwh},  462. 
Resistance  to  oxidation  of  thermocoupleH,  IdO. 
RiDDLB,  F.  H. :  Porctiain  for  Pyrometrie  Purpote*,  240. 
Diseu»gion  on  Pyrometer  Proteetion  Tubet,  2S7. 
RoBRBTS,  H.'S.^and  Wiluajuoit,  £.  D,:  Thermocouple  Intlatlation  in  Annenlitif 

Kiint  for  Optical  GUu»,  ^66. 
Robinson,  F.  W.;  Beeietance  Thermametry,  450. 

RouBB,  G.  A.:  Dieeueeion  on  ReaiataTtee  ThermJtmetry  for  Industrial  Use,  462. 
Royal  Worcester  tubes,  256. 

ROYSTBR,  P.  H. ;  DHcuwMtn  on  Pyromdry  in  Blaet-fvmace  Work,  562. 
RoYSTBR,  P.  H.  and  Joseph,  T.  L.  :  Pyrometry  in  BUul-fvmace  Work,  644;  Dueusnon, 
563. 

Seimatco  pyrometer,  330. 

8coTr,  H. :  ZKieuuMm  on  Report  of  Pyronuter. Committee,  34. 

BcoTT,  H.  and  FRKK^ah,  J.  R.,  Jr.  :   Uee  of  Modified  Rotenhain  Furnace  for  Thermal 

Analyeis,  214. 
Second  law  of  thermodynamics,  64. 
Sector  for  pyrometry,  303,  313. 
Sector,  position  of,  319. 
Seebeck  effect,  74 
Se^-ehtcking    Galeanometer    Pyrometer    (Porter),    14ft;    DtscuMton:   (Footb    and 

Harbison),  151;  (Author),  153. 
Seger  cones,  517. 
Semi-potentiometer  method,  88. 

SuACRELrORn,  B.  E.:  Temperatyrea  of  Incatideaeenl-lamp  Filamenta,  627. 
Shore  pyroscope,  327. 
Shrinkage;  carbon  steel,  602. 

manganese  steel,  604. 

nickel  chromium  steel,  595. 

steel,  592. 
Signaling  pyrometer,  200. 
Silfrax  tubes  and  sheaths,  266. 
Sillimanite  tubes,  243. 

Such,  T.  8.,  Jr.:  Digeuasion  on  Temperature  of  a  Burning  Cigar,  651. 
SUQH,  T.  8.,  Jb.  and  Kraybill,  H.  R.;  Temperature  of  a  Burning  Cigar,  646. 
Slit-width  corrections,  66. 
Solar  radiation  temperature,  379. 
Some  Fadora  Affecting   Ueefulnem  of  Baee-metal   Thermocouplea    (Kowalkk),    154; 

Discuesion:  (Harrison),  164. 
Some  Thermal  Relatione  in  the  Treatment  of  Sted  (Britsb),  500. 
SoBUAN,  R.  B.;  Diacxuaum  on  Pyrometer  Protection  Tubet,  257. 
Spectral  emissive  poweis,  372,  381. 
Spectral  transmission  absorbing  screens,  313. 
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Spbncbr,  C.  D.  and  Clabk,  W.  M.  :  PyroneUr  SKartcontintt  in  Qlata-hmu  Praetiee, 

509. 
Standard  cella,  devices  to  avoid,  140. 
Standard  fixed  points,  51. 
Standard  lamp,  oalibmtion  of,  302. 
Standard  Scale  of  Temperalure  (Waidnbr,  Muellbr  and  Footk),  46;  DueuMtlon: 

(GuiLLADME),  58;  (Adams),  59;  IHtob),  flO;  (Foorr),  ea 
8(eel,  thermal  relation  in  treatment,  5d0. 
Steel  manufacture:  heat  generated  after  tempering,  590. 

heat  treatment,  358. 

pyrometer  in,  3S5,  567,  678. 
Stcfan-Boltimann  Law,  43,  72,  285,  325,  450.  496. 
Sulfur  boiling  point,  40,  58. 
Symbols,  temperature,  280. 
Symposia,  previous,  5. 

Tablet  and  Cunree  for  Ute  in  Meoiwing  Temperaturet  urWi  ThtrmocovpUe  (AsAVa), 

■  165. 
Tapalog,  422. 

Tatixir,  T.  3.:  A  Hoi-ieire  Aiumomeler  tekh  ThermoeoupU,  221. 
TAYUtRsotf,  E.  S.:  DitcuasioTu:  on  ThermoeUetrie  Pyrometry,  133. 

on  Electric,  Open-hearlh  and  Bef*emcr  Steel  Ttrnpetaivree,  589. 
Teaching  pyrometry:  reference  material,  text-book,  671. 
Teaehins  Pyrometry  (Kowalkx),  6S1. 

Teaching  Pyroinetry  tn  Technical  Schoolt  (MKNnzNHALi.),  678. 
Teaching  Pyrometry  in  Our  Technical  Sehot^  (Wendell),  669. 
Teeming  temperature,  34,  356. 
Temperature  (Ahbs),  37. 
Temperature:  absolute,  40. 

annealing,  range,  476. 

apparent,  337. 

apparent,  corrections  to  true,  337,  339. 

brightnoL.,  2SS,  304. 

eolor,  2SS,  304. 

concept  of,  37.  ■ 

condition  for  diacuasion,  38. 

control  pyrometeib,  201. 

for^ng,  353,  570,  614,  623. 

high-temperature  scale,  285 

hydrogen  scale  of,  41,  46. 

international  scale  of,  45. 

Kelvin's  scale.  41,  63,  288. 

measurement  of  high,  368. 

raifiation,  43,  243,  289. 

rolling,  570. 

scales  in  intervals:  -40°C  to  450''C,  48. 
450*0  to  ilOCC,  50. 
above  llOO'C,  51. 

teeming,  34,  356. 

theory  of,  44. 

true  temperature,  304,  337,  385. 

true  temperature,  black-body  relation,  287. 

true,  brigbtneas,  color  temperature  relatbn,  289, 

two  bodies  at  same,  37.  ^ 
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TeinperHtuiv  aiid:  maiigaiiosc  conatajit,  5S5. 

ailicon  constant,  546. 

aulfur  constant,  546. 
Temperature  of:  basic  electric  furnace,  24,  30. 

buminK  cigar,  645. 

cement,  366. 

cold  end  of  thermocouple,  184. 

electric  furnace,  578. 

Xiasa  pot,  448,  502,  507. 

incandescent  lamp  filament,  627,  638. 

incandescent  gas  mantle,  632. 

muiEcaneae  eteel,  588. 

nickel  ordinance  steel,  580. 

non-btack  bodies,  304. 

single' molecule,  45. 

Blag  pot,  265. 

Bt*el  in  open-hearth  furnace,  0,  17,  19,  20. 
method  of  measuring,  7,- 
Drinker's  method,  7,  9. 

various  metals,  364. 
Tfmperalurr  n/a  Burning  Cigar  (Sliqh  and  Kbaybili.),  645;  Dtaetiuion:  (WuiTK),  OSO; 

(Slioh),  651. 
Temperature  MeaauretnenU  oj  Inattuleieent  Gait  MantU»  (IVKH),  632. 
Temperature  recorders,  405. 

Beiglilcc,  413. 

Brown,  414. 

Hottkins,  417. 

industrial  types,  412. 

Leeds  and  Northrtip,  428. 

record  chart,  408. 

roll  chart,  415. 

thread,  41S. 

Thwing,  422. 

Wileon-Maeulen.  423. 
Temperatureg  of  Intande»ceni~lamp  Filamrnis  (Shackrlpord),  627. 
Test  of  pyrometer:  different  laboratorira,  311. 

experienced  otwervers,  310. 

inexperienced  observere,  309, 
Thenry  and  Accaraey  inOTttiealPyTomttry  with PartkiUar  Rf/trmee  U> the  Ditappearing- 
jUamerU  Type  (Porhvthe),  291;  Dwciimon:  (Faiwhild),  322:  (.Author,. 

Thermal  equilibrium,  38. 

Thermocouple  InataUation  in  Annealing  Kilng  for  OiHcal  Glam  (Williauiuin  and 

KOBBBTS),  466. 

Thermocouple  pyrometers,  400. 
Thermocouples:  alloys  for,  181. 

annealing  of,  472. 

hasc-mctat.  78,  181,  183,  191, 

calibration,  76.  147.  164,  617,  675. 
tables.  ie8,  170. 

ealorized  iron  constant  in,  163. 

care  of,  187. 

choice  of  wire,  466. 
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Thermocouples  (ooatinued):  constancy,  166. 
contamination  of,  76. 
copper-conatftntan,  168. 
depth  of  immersion,  123. 
desirable  properties,  74. 
deviation  curves,  173. 
fixed  junction  correction,  174. 
formula  for,  51. 
homogeneity  of,  156. 
Hoskina  couple,  171. 
installations,  112. 

cold-junction  burying,  U3,  194,  204. 

common  return,  113. 

com mutatii^[  switches,  119. 

contact  resistance,  112. 

for  annealing  kilns,  466. 

indicator,  location  of,  113. 
,     •       junction   box   and  zonei>ox,  119. 

primary  protection,  251. 

secondary  protection,  251. 

Wilson- Maeulen  lone  box,  123. 

wiring  diagram,  114. 
insulation  of.  159,  194. 
irreproducibility  of  couples,  correction  for:  104. 

by  series  resistance,  lOS. 

by  shunt  resistance,  108. 

by  shunt  and  series  resistance,  109. 
life  of  platinum  thermocouples,  255,  257,  262. 
platinum-platinum-rhodium,  167,  191. 
protection  of,  77,  113,  255,  259,  263,  361. 
resistance  to  oxidation,  160,  167,  191. 
resistance  of  mdicating  instruments,  79. 
reproducibility  of  couples,  111. 
tables  for  calibration,  138,  170. 
Thermodynamic  scale,  83. 

Thermoelectric  FyTometry    (Foote,    Harrison    and    Fairchiu>),    74; 
(Thwing),    128;    (Ashman),    128;    (Wilson),    129:     " 
(Tatlerson),  133;  (Adthohs),  134;  (Wbite),  135;  (Harrison),  136. 
Thermometers,  39. 

fixedpoints,  50,  51,  167. 

gas,  189. 

high-temperature  mercurial,  225. 

liquids  in,  234. 

pressure,  234. 

accuracy  of,  236. 

principle  of,  235. 
quartz  with  platinum,  261.  254. 
recording,  233. 
resistance,  190,  250,  258,  489. 

accuracy,  of,  459. 

materials,  460. 
Thermoelectric  power,  167, 
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Thermoelectric  pyrometer,  74,  181,  190. 

Brown  lieatmeter,  90. 

deflection  potentiometer,  90. 

galvanometer,  79. 

Harrison-Foote,  84. 

potentiometer,  SS. 

pyrovolter,  89. 

recording,  199. 

Bemi-potentiometer,  88. 
Thermogage,  613. 

ThermoB  bottle  for  cold  junctioa,  185,  205. 
Theory  of  optical  pyrometer,  291. 
Thomson  effect,  74, 
Thwino,  C.  B.:  Applieatum  of  Pyromelry  to  the  Ceramic  Induitriet,  516. 

DtKuaaion  on  ThermoeUetrie  Pyrometry,  128. 
Thwing  radiation  pyromet«r,  342. 

TiLLYER,  E.  D.:  Dueusnon  on  Recent  Improvementa  in  Pyrometry,  203. 
Tin;  An  Ideal  Pyrometric  SnbaUmce  (Nokthrup),  i64;  Di»cu*»ion:  (Foon),  4* . . 
Tool,  A.  Q.  and  Valasek,  J. :  Anneaiing  of  Glass.  475. 
Tool  manufacture,  pyrometer  in,  606. 
ToUl  emiaaive  power,  371,373 
Total  radiation  constant,  72. 
Transformation  point  recorders,  430. 
Transformation  temperature  of  glasses,  478. 
Transmission  absorbing  screens:  Corning  red  glass,  296. 
constancy  of,  296. 
change  in,  299. 
spectral,  313. 
total,  314. 

effect  temperature  change,  316. 
Tungsten:  emisaivity  of,  390. 

melting  point  of,  57,  392. 

vs.  carbon  pyrometer  filament,  303. 

Unobr,  J.  8. :  Diseusiion  on  Melting  Poinl  of  RefToeioTy  Materiais,  282. 
Uoipivotal  instruments,  79. 
Usalite  tubes,  256. 

Uee  of  Modified  Roxenkain  Furnace  for  Thermal  AnalyHs  (Scott  and  Frbeman),  214. 
[7m  of  Optical  Pyrometers  for  Control  of  OpftcoI-eloM  Furnoce*  (Fbnnbr,)  495;  Diicu«- 
xum:  (Author),  505. 

Valasek,  J.  and  Tool.  A.  Q.:  Annealing  of  Gloat,  475. 
V^ue  of:  c,  52,  53,  73,  286. 

"e",  73. 
Van  Horn,  I.  H.:  AppUcatwn  of  Pyrometry  to  ProbUms  of  Lamp  Design  and  Per- 

formance,  638. 

Waidner,  C.  W.  and  BuROESfl,  G.  K.:  MetaU  for  Pyrometer  Standardization,  61. 
Waidngr,  C.  W.,  Mceller,  E.  F.  and  Foote,  P.  D.:  Standard  Sade  of  Temperature, 

46. 
Wai-cott,  a.  J.:  Pyrometry  \n  the  ManufaduTe  of  Optieal  Glase,  491. 
Wanner  pyrometer,  328. 
Wave-length,  effective,  64,  297,  304,  389. 
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Wedge  method  tot  black  body,  386. 

Wedgewood  pyrometer,  517. 

Wendell,  G.  V. :  Teaching  PuTomOry  in  Our  Teehnieal  SehooU,  d6ft. 

Wheatetone  bridge-cold  junction  compensation,  103. 

Whitb,  W.  p.;  Polentiomttera  for  TKermotlement  Work,  137. 

LHtcus^tona:  on  Thermoelectric  Pyrometry,  135. 
on  Temperotvtrt  of  a  Bitming  Cif)ar,  650. 
Wien'elaw:  44,68. 

accuracy  of,  293. 
WiLHELM,  R.  M.:  High-UmptTabxre  Thermometen,  225;  DucuMton,  239. 
WiLLiAUaoN,  K  D.:  DiseuMion  on  Annealing  of  Glcu»,  482. 
WiLUAMsoN,  E.   D.  and  Robbbts,   H.  S.:  Thermocouple  InatalUUion    in  AnntaliTtg 

Kilns  for  Optical  Glass,  466. 
Wilson,  C.  H.:  ZHscuggion  on  TAermoderfric  Pyrometry,  129. 
Window,  traiLSmission  corrections  for,  340. 
WoRTHiNO,  A.  G.:  Emiigive  Powert  and  Temperaluret  of  Non-black  Bodies,  367. 

Lhieuixions:  on  OpHeal  and  Radiation  Pyrometry,  350; 

on  Appltcalion  of  Pyrometry  U)  Problem*  of  Lamp  Design  and  Performance,  M4. 
WcNsCH,  F,:  Automatic  Compensation  for  Cotd-junction  Temperatures   of  Thermo- 
couple Pyrometers,  206. 

Zeleny,  a.  :  Discutsion  on  ReeerU  Improvements  in  Pyrometry,  205. 
Zetol  absolute,  40,  66. 
Zirconium  oxide  tubes,  250. 
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THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hanufacluren  of  Pyrometers,  Thennometen,  Tachometers,  Recording  Gaugei,  Time 
and  Operation  Recoideri  and  Other  Scientific  InstnunentB 


BROWIT  PYROHETERS 
The  Brown  Thermo-Electric  Pyrometer  is  designed  for 
Indicating  or  Recording  temperatures  from  300°F.  to 
3000°F.,  or  equivalent  Centigrade.     It  consists  of  a 
milli voltmeter,  with  scale  graduated  in  Fahrenheit  or 
Centigrade   degrees  and   a  Thermo-Couple,  suitably 
protected,    inserted   in   the   heat   and   wired   to   the 
''^'l^df'S  **'P  ""^f""*"         instrument.     The    Thenno-Couple    formed    of    two 
units  of  different  alloys,  joined  at  the  end  and  in- 
serted in  the  heat,  generates  a  small  current  of  electricity 
dependent  on  the  heat,  and  this  is  indicated  or  recorded  by 
the  instrument. 

For  temperatures  below  300°F.,  Brown  Resistance  Thei^ 
mometere  are  recommended.  For  temperatures  above 
3000°F.  the  Brown  Radiation  Pyrometer  is  extensively  used. 

IBROWN  RECORDING  PTR0HET£RS 

Make  a  permanent  record  of  temperatures.  Positive  in 
action,  sturdy  in  construction,  accurate  and  with  clear 
readings.  The  circular  type  gives  a  24-hour  record.  The 
continuous  types  give  an  unbroken  record  over  a  period  of 
approximately  two  months,  and  make  from  1  to  10  records 


ClcculiT  Chart,  Brawn 


Brown  Pyrometers  are  also  made  to  regulate  or  control 
automatically  the  temperatures  of  electric,  gas  or  oil 
furnaces. 


The  Brown  Ptedcil 
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BROWN  LOHG  DISTANCE  INDICATING 
AND  RECORDING  THERMOMETERS 
Brown  Record!  ns  Thermometers  have  a  bulb  of 
copper,  usually  about  10  inctes  long,  connected  by  a 
capillary  tube  to  a  helical  expansive  tube  in  a.  record- 
ing gauge.  The  bulb  is  filled  with  nitrogen  gas  under 
Pressure  for  high  ranges  to  1000°F.  and  with  alcohol 
ir  ranges  below  2D0°F.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  expansion  of  gases,  the  gas  expands  at  a  uniform 
ratio  with  increase  in  temperatures.  This  means  an 
evenly  divided  scale  throughout  the  range  of  the 
instrument. 

Brown  Long  Distance  Recording  Thermometers  may 
have  tubing  as  long  as  100  feet  if  required.  This 
tubiDg  is  protected  by  a  flexible  bronze  armored 
tubing  which  can  be  stepped  on  without  injury  and 
serves  as  a  perfect  protection  to  the  inside  tube. 
Bulbs  are  supplied  to  meet  every  requirement. 
Also  made  in  continous  recording  type. 

BROWN  RECORDING  PRESSURE  GAUGES 

For  recording  all  ranges  of  vacuum  and  pressure  from 
a  tew  ounces  of  water  to  5000  pounds,  Brown  Re- 
cording  Pressure  Gauges  are  guaranteed  completely 
as  to  dependability  and  accuracy. 
Also  made  in  a  recording  type. 

BROWN  TIME  AND  OPERATION  RECORDERS 
Extensively  used  for  recording  the  time  ot  operation  of 
machinery,  switches,  valvea,-  pumps,  and  for  recording 
the  reversals  of  glasa  melting  tanks,  open  hearth  furn- 
aces and  annealing  furnaces,  also  for  recording  the 
time  of  starting  and  stopping  of  paper  machines  and 
other  devices, 

BROWN  TACHOMETERS 
Indicating  and  Recording  types  for  measuring  and  count- 
ing  revolutions   per  minute.     The   Electric  type   records 
machine  operations  hundreds  of  feet  away.     The  Mercurial 
types  operate  by  the  unvarsdngllaw  of  centrifugal  force. 

OTHER  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Resistance  ThermometerH,  Thermometers  of  the  Mercurial 
type,  Draft  and  Vacuum  Gauges  are  among  the  other 
scientific  instruments  produced  in  the  Brown  Laboratory, 
Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  where  visitors  are  always 
most  welcome. 


Tbs  Biawn  Dial  Indie* tint 
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ENGELHARD 

The  Original 

Ze  Chatelier  Pyrometers 

WHY  ENGELHARI 
PYROMETERS   Excel 
Service : 

For  twenty-five  years  we  have  speci 
in    Rare     Metal     Pyrometer    equit: 
Engelhard  Pyrometere  have,  during 
that  time,  lead  all  othera  in  accuracj 
etancy,  practicabiLty  and  general  dej 
bility.    This  superiority  is  due  to  the 
care  taken  in  refining,  alloying  and  i 
facturing  Engelhard  Therm o-elemeni 
ample  factor  of  safety  allowed  in  th 
and   length   of   the   Thenno-element 
the  grade  and  types  of  protecting 
tubes  used,  the  accuracy  and  un- 
usual durability  of  our  indicators 
and  recorders. 

We  have  developed  our  Imper- 
vite  Pyrometer  Tubes'  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  aafely  said,  they 
have  no  equal. 


Our  New  Model  Indicators  and 
Recorders  represent  a  great  stride 
forward  in  the  art  of  instrument  man- 
ufacture, through  the  elimination  of 
all  wear  and  friction,  combined  at  the 
same  time  with  greater  mechanical 
strength  and  stability. 

Because  we  are  nut  dependent  on 
outside  sources  for  any  of  these,  we 
are  in  position  to  supply  promptly, 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  con- 
sistent with  high  quality,  Pyrometer 
equipment  designed  and  constructed 
for  your  own  individual  conditions, 
thus  assuring  greatest  service  and 
practicability. 
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We  Ruarantee  laterchangeability  and  calibrstion  of  Englehard  Psn^meteTB 
within  Jiof  1%.  Aa  to  the  service  they  give,  let  us  refer  you  to  aome  of  those 
who  have  used  them  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 

The  exceptional  service  given  by  Engelhard  Pyrometers,  is  not  alone  due 
to  a  superiority  of  the  parts  entering  into  them,  but  in  the  selection  of  those 
parts  tnat  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  user.  A  Pyrometer  installation,  be 
it  for  one  furnace  or  for  many,  should  be  made  exactly  suitable  for  the  partic- 
idar  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  used.  A  Protecting  Tube  that  would 
be  the  best  for  a  Cyanide  Bath,  would  not  be  beat  for  a  galvanizing  pot ;  nor 
would  one  that  should  be  used  in  a  Brick  Kiln  be  suitable  for  a  High  Speed 
Steel  Furnace.  We  offer  the  services  of  our  engineers  in  makii^  the  proper 
selection,  in  specifying  the  right  instruments,  and  in  deaigning  and  laying  out 
complete  installations. 

Our  facilities  for  supplymg  complete  Pyrometer  installations  suitable  for 
the  individual  needs  of  the  user,  the  individual  attention  given  each  problem, 
as  well  as  the  constant  service  we  give  to  those  who  install  our  e*quipment. 
taken  into  consideration  with  the  superiority  of  Engelhard  Pyroitieters,  shoula 
influence  those  who  might  otherwise  be  attracted  by  a  lower  price,  to  equip 
their  plant  with  instruments  in  which  confidence  can  be  placed. 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD 

aO  Church  St. 

Hudson  Terminal  Building  NEW  YORK 
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LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  PYROMETERS 

THE  POTENTIOMETER  SYSTEM 
OF  PYKOMETRY  uses  a  balance  method, 
no  current  flowing  through  the  thenno- 
couple  or  leads  at  the  moment  o[  meas- 
urement, thuH  eliminating  effects  of  length 
and  leads,  thermocouple  resistance  and 
galvanometer  resistance. 

THIS  permits  the  use  of  base  metal 
thermocouples  and  o(  leads  at  the  same 
materials  as  the  thermocouples,  thus  bring- 
ing the  cold  junction  back  to  tne  potentiu- 
meter,  where  its  effects  are  compensated  for 
automatically. 

POTEXTIOMETER  INDICATORS  are  ^^^^  d™wid 

balanced     by     hand     and      Potentiometer  Poteotlameiei'Vyrometer 

Recorders  are  balanced   automatically    by 

external  power,  the  galvanometer  acting  merely  as  a  current  detector.  The 
recorder  may  be  of  the  single-point  curve-drawing  type  or  of  the  multiple- 
point  printing  type  for  any  number  of  therm ocouples  up  to  16, 

THE  CURVE-DRAWING  RECORDER  is  frequently  used  to  control 
signal  lamps  and  an  indicator  at  the  furnace,  showing  when  au'd  by  how 
many  degrees  the  temperature  has  departed  from  the  desired  temperature. 
This  instrument  is  also  arranged  to  regulate  the  temperature  automatically 
by  controlling  valves,  rheostats,  etc, 

THE  LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  TRANSFORMATION  POINT  AP- 
PARATUS determines  the  correct  temperatures  for  working,  hardening, 
quenching,  annealing,  etc.,  by  locating  the  transformation  or  critical 
point.  A  differential  thermocouple  ie  used  for  detecting  the  transformation 
point,  and  the  potentiometer  method  for  measuring  the  temperature  at 
which  the  transformation  occurs.  The  instrument  produces  a  diagram 
upon  which  the  points  are  indicated  in  a  pronounced  and  unmistakable 

TEMPERATURES  of  in- 
candescent or  glowing  bodies 
are  read  with  great  accuracy 
by  inexperienced  operators  us- 
ing the  LEEDS  &  NORTH- 
RUP OPTICAL  PYROM- 
ETER. The  hot  body  is 
viewed  through  a  small  tele- 
scope in  whicti  the  filament  of 
tungsten  lamp  is  seen  against 
ground  formed  by  the  hot  object,  me 
current  through  the  lamp  is  regulate 

until  the  filament  merges  with  this  back-  OpUcl  PnomeiM 

ground,  and  the  temperature  is  then  determined  directly  from  the  reading 
of  a  milliammeter.  A  targe  surface  to  sight  upon  is  not  required  and 
distance  from  the  hot  object  does  not  matter.  The  ability  to  match  colors, 
and  color  blindness  have  no  effect  upon  the  reading,  and  different  observers 
agree  within  3''C. 

THE  LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  COMPANY 

Mnkfn  ot  Electrio  Meuuiiac  lutrunuDti,  iDoludini  Indicmtini  ind  Recordini 

Thermocouple  snd  ReaiBtsnce  Pyrametert,  Condengara.  a*r*iinoiiicten. 

WhuUtone  Bridiea,  Totina  3eU.  itc. 

4920  STENTON  AVENUE  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 
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MONOPIVOT 

Pyrometer  Indicator 

Scale  7'  long 
Calibrated  for  base  or  rare 

metal    couples    or    double  , 

range  for  use  with  both. 
The  monopivot  construc- 
tion permits  very  high  re- 
sistance windings  without 
any  sacrifice  of  robustness, 
giving  sensitivity  without 
delicacy. 

The  fume-proof,  dust-pioof 
switch  is  a  modem  essen- 
tial. 

WILSON-MAEULEN  COMPANY 

381  Concord  Ave.,  New  York 

Makers  of  Pyrometers — Specializing  on  High  Grade, 
Precision  Apparatus  only, 

Complete  Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  TAPALOG 

A  very  high  resistance 
Pyrometer  Recorder,  with 
automatic  commutator, 
taking;  up  to  six  records 
in  six,  colors  on  one  record 
sheet.  Usable  with  base 
or  rare  metal  thermo- 
couples. 


i;q.i..cdi,Gooi^le 
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